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PREFACE 


Tbb  Essatb  hot  sabmitted  to  the  Public  in  a  collected 
fona  have  been  written  at  Tarions  times  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  hare,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  in 
Blachwood's  Magazine;  with  the  Publishers  of  'which  the 
Author,  during  that  long  period,  baa  been  in  terms  of 
unbroken  friendship  and  constant  communication.  As  the 
Political  Papers,  which  were  all  published  in  the  Magazine, 
contain  the  Contemporary  TievB  of  an  anxious  observer  of 
public  erenta  during  that  period,  in  the  course  of  vhich  the 
most  important  questions  ever  agitated  in  this  country  or 
on  the  Continent  were  made  the  subjects  of  public  discussioD, 
he  thinks  that,  as  representing  the  opinions  of  a  large  portion 
of  Contemporaries  on  these  subjects,  they  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  subsequent  times.  The  measures  they  embrace 
are  the  most  important  erer  brought  into  action  in  this  or 
perhaps  any  other  country,  and  which,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
have  imprinted  their  effects  on  its  future  history.  They 
include,  among  others,  Pabliahzntabt  Refobu,  the  two 
Febnoh  RBTOLtrrioHS  of  1830  and  1848,  Nboeo  Emanci- 
pation, the  Colonial  Ststbh,  the  Chanoes  in  the  Cvk- 
BENCT,  Fbes  Tbadb,  the  Natioation  Laws,  the  Incbease 
of  Cbihe  and  Tbanspobtation.  To  the  Political  Treatises, 
whidi  occupy  about  half  the  Work,  have  been  added  a 
variety  of  Essays  on  subjects  of  Histobt,  Litebatube,  and 
Taste,  which  had  formed  the  recreation  of  the  Author 
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during  that  period,  or  to  'which  he  had  been  led  bj  his 
atadies  connected  with  the  "  History  of  Europe  during  the 
French  ReTolation." 

Aa  the  interest  of  the  Political  Essays,  if  they  possess  any, 
is  chiefly  derived  from  the  coincidence  bettreen  the  events 
predicted  at  the  moment,  as  likely  to  result  from  the  changes 
'which  vere  in  progress,  and  those  'which  are  dot  known  to 
have  arisen  from  them,  care  has  been  taken  to  reprint  them 
exactly  as  they  first  appeared,  vrith  no  other  alterations 
than  such  omissions  and  transpositions  as  the  putting  together 
successive  articles  on  the  same  subject  required,  in  their 
transference  from  a  periodical  Journal  to  their  present  form. 
In  submitting  them  now  in  a  collected  form  to  the  Fubhc, 
after  the  effects  predicted  have  in  great  part  been  realised, 
the  Author  is  aniioua  to  guard  against  conveying  the 
impression  that  he  regards  the  situation  of  the  country  as 
hopeless,  or  that  the  consequences  which  have  ensued  from 
Reform,  and  its  oflspring  Free  Trade,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  remedy.  Whatever  has  been  introduced  by  man  may 
be  modified  by  man.  All  evils  of  human  origin  are  sus- 
ceptible of  human  remedy.  Suffering  is  the  great  Mentor 
of  Nature  to  show  us  when  we  have  gone  astray  ;  and  the 
consequences  developed  in  these  Esbatb  are  not  to  be 
regretted,  if  they  teach  the  monitory  lessons  on  which 
the  future  destinies  of  the  Empire  are  in  a  great  degree 
dependent.  Perhaps  not  equivocal  symptoms  of  such  a 
revolution  of  opinion  may  already  be  discerned  amongst  us. 

A.  ALISON. 

Pona  HoDBB,  MarA  2S,  IBSO. 
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[BLACEWOOD-8  ItAOAZINE,  Mat,  Aub.  It  Bipt.  1881.] 

EvBRT  perBon  who  has  reflected  on  the  past  histor;  of 
tbe  world,  most  have  felt  that  there  are  certain  periods 
vben  all  the  ordinarj  principles  which  regulate  human 
affairs  seem  to  fail — when  new  and  unheard-of  passions 
agitate  mankind — and  society,  instead  of  flowing  on  with 
the  steady  current  of  ordinary  prosperity,  aeems  to  glide 
with  "  the  torrent's  smoothnesB  ere  it  dash  below."  At  such 
periods,  the  former  motives  of  conduct  lose  their  influence  ; 
the  prejudices,  the  associations  of  antiquity,  are  forgotten ; 
the  oldest  affections  give  way  to  new-born  enthusiasm : 
national  character  itself  is  subverted ;  states  gray  in  years 
are  agitated  by  the  caprice  of  cliildhood,  or  the  passions  of 
youth ;  and  whole  generations  rush  upon  destruction,  in 
defiance  alike  of  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  dictates 
of  wisdom. 

Sach  a  period  was  that  commencing  with  Gracchus  in 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  terminating  with  Caesar.  De- 
mocratic ambition  then  shook  the  state ;  the  steady  and 
pron>erou8  rule  of  the  Senate  was  overthrown  -  jealousy 
of  the  nobility  blinded  the  plebeians  to  all  the  glories  of 
their  guidance ;  popular  vigoiir,  admirable  as  a  spring,  tore 
the  machine  of  society  to  pieces,  when  deprived  of  its  regu- 
lating weight ;  the  conquests  of  the  armies  were  arrested ; 
the  horrors  of  civil  dissension  succeeded  the  triumphs  of 
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the  legions ;  and  Kome  itself,  vetaj  of  bloodshed  and  deci- 
mated b;  proscriptions,  sought  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Empire  that  secnritj  vhich  could  no  longer  be  found  amidst 
the  storms  of  the  Republic.  Not  the  tmas  of  the  barbarians, 
not  the  limits  of  the  vorld,  stopped  the  majestic  career  of 
Roman  victoriea  ;  but  the  jealoosj  against  the  nobility,  and 
the  passions  of  the  people.  It  was  this  which  terminated  the 
steady  and  uniform  rule  of  the  Senate,  which  brought  popu- 
lar ambition  at  once  in  contact  with  military  power,  and 
rendered  even  the  name  of  liberty  odious,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  suffering  with  which  it  had  been  attended. 
When  Providence  deemed  it  time  to  arrest  the  course  of 
Roman  conquest,  and  preaerre  alive  in  Scythian  wilda  the 
destined  seed  of  European  freedom,  it  required  no  avengmg 
angel  to  perform  the  task.  Human  violence  was  equal  to 
its  performance ;  it  unchained  the  passions  in  the  Forum, 
and  the  uplifted  arm  of  conquest  was  stayed. 

Another  period,  equally  memorable  both  in  the  violence 
of  its  passions  and  the  magnitude  of  its  effects,  is  that  of 
the  Crusades.  All  the  strongest  and  most  deeply-rooted 
feelings  of  humanity  were  set  at  naught  during  those  memo- 
rable conflicts.  The  affections  of  youth,  the  interests  of 
manhood,  the  habits  of  age,  were  alike  subverted ;  the  ambi- 
tion of  centuries  was  forgotten ;  the  feuds  of  generations 
were  healed  ;  the  lion  lay  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  ser- 
pent with  the  dove  ;  estates  held  since  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  alienated ;  the  habitsof  family,  the  attach- 
ment to  home,  the  ties  of  parents,  the  endearments  of  children, 
were  obliterated ;  and  millions,  blessed  with  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  voluntarily  laid  them  aside  to  seek  an  entrance 
to  Paradise  through  the  breach  of  Jerusalem.  Successive 
generations  perished  in  the  struggle ;  the  bones  of  Europe 
whitened  the  fields  of  Asia;  and,  after  a  century's  exhaustion, 
and  the  completion  of  the  purposes  intended  by  Providence, 
mankind  began  to  recover  from  their  frenzy,  and  the  ordi- 
nary motives  of  human  conduct  resumed  their  sway. 

At  a  still  later  time,  the  commeucement  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  distinguished  by  an  equally  unaccountable 
mental  hallucination,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage.  For 
many  years  preceding  that  memorable  event,  the  whole 
eatabUshed  ideas  of  every  class  of  society  had  been  sab- 
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Terted.  Faehion,  the  fnrolitiea  of  vhich  follow  the  temper 
of  the  times,  had  long  iDdicated  the  change  ;  the  light 
baubles  which  glittered  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  -were 
perpetaally changing.  Anglomania  ruled  the  cabinet;  English 
fashions  were  universal  among  the  people.  Disdaining  all 
the  ancient  usages  of  their  country,  the  French  set  themselves 
serioualj  to  copj  English  folly  in  manners,  and  Grerman  dia- 
dpline  in  the  army;  and  while  the  nobility  ruined  their  for- 
tunes in  feeble  imitation  of  English  racing,  the  affections  of 
the  soldiery  were  lost  by  the  severities  of  Prussian  punish- 
ments, l^sently  sterner  feelings  arose :  the  passion  for 
change,  always  more  or  less  allied  to  revolution,  was  trans- 
ferred from  tfifles  to  reahties— from  changes  in  customs  or 
amusements  to  subversion  of  institutions  and  overthrow  of 
thrones.  By  a  delusion  which,  but  for  recent  experience, 
would  have  been  deemed  inconceivable,  not  only  the  people, 
but  the  nobility,  were  foremost  in  the  innovating  passion. 
The  Government,  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  country, 
jaded  the  Americans  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  England,  with- 
out the  remotest  suBpicion  that  the  example  of  resistance 
might  be  contagious ;  and  the  young  nobility  made  the  theatre 
of  Versailles  resound  with  applause,  when  on  the  stage  were 
uttered  praises  of  republican  equality,  or  execrations  on  the 
rule  of  tings,  without  conceiving  it  possible  that  their  privi- 
leges could  be  endangered  by  such  sentiments.  The  few 
sagacious  men  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  these  extra- 
ordinary changes  met  with  universal  derision.  The  States- 
General  were  assembled  amidst  the  unanimous  transports 
of  the  nation  ;  the  Age  of  Gold  was  universally  expected 
from  the  regeneration  of  mankind ;  and  all  were  astonished 
when,  in  its  stead,  the  rule  of  iron  commenced.  v 

But,  of  all  the  delusions  which  have  convulsed  mankind,  \ 
that  which  has  now  seized  the  British  nation  is  the  most 
extraordinary,  and  promises,  in  its  future  consequences,  to 
be  the  most  important. 

The  future  historian,  when  he  relates  that  a  total  altera- 
tion of  the  British  Constitution  was  carried,  at  first  by  a 
majority  of  one  only,  but  afler  a  dissolution  by  a  majority 
of  136,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  ask  what  were  the 
experienced  grievances,  the  acknowledged  faults,  the  irreme- , 
diable  defects,  which  called  for  so  prodigious  a  change,  and 
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justified  the  repeal  of  institutions  vhich  had  withstood  the 
shoct  of  centuries  of  esperience  1 

He  will  be  answered,  that  this  constitutioii  was  admitted, 
even  by  its  adrersaries,  to  be  the  most  perfect  form  of 
gOTerament  which  had  erer  appeared  upon  earth  :  that  it 
was  not  the  work  of  theorists,  or  framed  by  those  who  could 
not  foresee  the  changes  of  society,  but  had  been  moulded  by 
,  .  the  hand  of  Time,  in  correspondence  with  the  successire 
*-'  /  wants  of  successive  generations ;  that  under  its  provisions 
,  the  interests  of  all  classes  were  adequately  attended  to,  and 
\a  due  provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of  freedom,  with 
/the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  ;  thiit_t^P..?priilg  of 
tlemocratic  ambition  was  restrained  by  the  weight  of  ancient 
possession,  and  the  rigour  of  aristocratic  rule  tempered  by 
Ibhe  influence  of  popular  representation  ;  that  it  combined  the 
Etability  of  aristocratic  with  the  occasional  vigour  of  demo- 
IcratTc  societies ;  Ehat  the  liberties  of  the  people  had  been 
I  vlgradually  extended  Vitb  the  changes  of  time,  and  were  never 
J  so  considerable  as  at  tba  mMDest  of  its  abrupt  disstdution. 

He  will  ask,  what  were  the  national  disasters  which  had 
produced  this  dissatisfaction  at  institutions  in  their  internal 
effect  so  admirable  ;  what  had  been  the  defects  which  had 
soured  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  what  the  lost  provinces 
which  had  hurt  their  patriotic  pride ;  what  the  national 
humiliation  which  had  made  them  avenge  upon  their  own 
government  the  disgrace  of  foreign  adventure  ? 

He  will  be  answered,  that  this  irrevocable  act  was  com- 
mitted at  the  moment  of  the  highest  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  ;  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  its  greatest  war,  and 
in  the  very  zenith  of  its  power  and  glory  ;  that  the  genera- 
tion who  destroyed  the  institutions  under  which  their  fathers 
had  prospered,  was  that  which  had  shared  in  the  glories  of 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  ;  that  the  British  navy  was  then 
omnipotent  on  the  ocean,  and  its  standard  victorious  in 
every  part  of  the  globe ;  that  a  hundred  millions  of  men 
obeyed  its  laws,  and  it  outnumbered  the  Czar  of  Russia  as 
much  in  the  number  of  its  subjects,  as  it  exceeded  the  Koman 
empire  in  the  extent  of  its  dominions ;  that  the  sun  never 
set  on  its  domains,  for,  before  his  declining  rays  had  ceased 
to  iUominate  the  towers  of  Quebec,  his  rising  beams  glittered 
on  the  domes  of  Calcutta. 
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He  Till  inquire  vbat  were  the  domestic  grieTances  which 
had  rendered  men  insensible  to  this  weight  of  national  gloir ; 
what  the  practical  evils  which  defeated  the  piirpoees  of  me 
Bocial  anion,  and  rendered  an  orerthrow  of  ancient  institu- 
tions desirable  at  an;  hazard  ? 

He  will  be  answered,  that  the  last  days  of  the  British  con- 
atitotion  were  the  most  beneficial  in  legislation,  and  the  most 
prosperona  in  the  country ;  that  fifteen  years  of  peace  had 
healed  the  wounds  of  war,  and  augmented,  to  an  onprece^ 
dented  d^ree,  the  riches  of  the  country ;  that  its  citizens 
numbered  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  among  their  debtors, 
and  enterprise  over  all  the  world  was  sustained  by  its  capi- 
tal ;  that  while  all  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  had 
pigmented  their  revenues  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  British 
Oovernment  had  tak^  twenty  millions  from  the  burden  of 
its  subjects ;  that  its  manufacturers  clothed  the  world  with 
their  fabrics,  and  its  commerce  whitened  the  oceau  with 
their  Biuls ;  that  the  ezpcnta  of  the  country  had  never  been 
so  great,  and  its  revenue  never  so  flourishing ;  that,  nuder 
all  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  contest  of  unezampled 
magnitude,-  a  sensible  reduction  had  been  made,  since  the 

Eeace,  in  the. amount  of  the  public  debt;  that  its  agriculture, 
eeping  pace  with  the  wants  of  a  rapidly-increasing  popula- 
tion, had  more  than  doubled  its  produce  in  half  a  century  ; 
that  its  poor  were  prosperous,  even  in  spite  of  the  influx 
of  innumerable  settlers,  arising  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
sister  island  ;  and  that  the  paupers  of  England,  maintained 
by  a  law  of  Christian  charity,  were  in  better  condition  than 
the  peasantry  of  most  other  countries. 

He  will  ask,  what  was  the  previous  character  of  the  people 
who,  in  such  circumstances,  and  at  such  a  time,  hazarded  all 
the  blessings  of  their  situation  in  quest  of  chimerical 
improvements ;  what  extraordinary  vacillation,  or  love  of 
novelty,  made  them  incur  so  desperate  a  hazard ;  and  what 
example  of  beneficial  change  had  occurred  in  their  previous 
histoiy,  to  justiiy  so  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for  an  alteration  % 
He  will  be  answered,  that  the  people  who,  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  when  fully  warned  of  the  consequenees,  took  \ 
this  extraordinary  step,  composed  the  nation  in  tfip  innjl^i  •aihn  L  ' 
had  been  most  djetinguishea  by  their  hereditary  attachment  j^" 
to  old  institutions ;"  wno  naa  tounded  ibeir  policy  for  oightf 
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hundred  years  upoD  the  maxim  "  Nolumus  leges  Anglia 
mutare;"  who  had  handed  down  the  constitution  inviolate 
from  tl^eSaxon  Heptarchy  ;  preserved  it  aUke  amidst  Plan- 
tagenet  violence,  TudOr'  severity,  and  Stuart  despotism ; 
saved  it  during  the  madness  of  civil  dissension  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  the  fury  of  religious  animosity  in  the  days 
of  the  Covenant ;  who  had  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire,  equally 
amidst  the  extremities  of  Danish  invasion,  the  insolence  of 
Norman  conquest,  and  the  usurpation  of  republican  frenzy  ; 
who  had  tempered  the  triumph  of  revolution  by  the  steadfast 
adherence  to  ancient  custom,  and,  while  they  expelled  a 
dynasty  from  the  throne,  maintained  inviolate  the  structure 
of  the  government. 

/^  He  will  ask,  what  were  the  fortunate  and  bewitching 
f  examples  of  innovation,  which  made  the  Enghsh  people  for- 
Iget  all  these  advantages,  and  abandon  all  these  princip,les;. 
iwhich  m3irce3~fliem  to  surrender  their  high  place  as  the 
f  lea3ei^a  oT  civlltsfttion,  to-fbliOiVTB  the  -wake  of  ftreign  rCTOtu-  ■ 
\  tioTl ;  ^Bnd'copverted  ■  the  pride  of  British  freedom  into  the 
I  slavish  imitation  of  French  democracy  ? 
\      He  will  be  answered,  that  these  fundamental  changes  in 
the  constitution  took  place  in  the  very  age  that  revolution 
had  exhibited  its  most  terrific  features,  and  the  perils  of 
innovation  had  been  most  convincingly  demonstrated  ;  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  many  who  had  seen  the  church,  the 
nobility,  and  the  throne  of  France  perish  in  the  whirlwind 
excited  by  their  precipitate  reforms  ;  among  the  sons  of 
the  generation  who  had  witnessed  the  prostration  of  thirty 
mU^ons  of  men  under  the  guillotine  of  the   Convention 
— ^who  had  beheld  that  great  country  incessantly  agitated 
sin<»  the  commencement  of  her  Revolution,  torn  by  years  of 
anarchy,  trembling  under  the  reign  of  blood,  and  crushed 
under  the  car  of  Napoleon — who  had  mourned  the  failure 
of  every  endeavour  to  fi-ame  theoretical  constitutions  in  so 
many  other  states — seen  Spain,  Portugal,  Piedmont,  Naples, 
and  South  America,  convulsed  by  the  vain  attempt  to 
establish  free  governments,  and  relapsing  into  closer  bon- 
dage from  the  defeat  of  their  eCForts  : — that  the  British 
revolution  took  place  at  the  moment  when  France  was 
suffering  under  the  destruction  of  her  recently  established 
institutions — when  the  anarchy  of  Belgium  was  withering 
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the  prosperity  of  her  beautifbl  proTinces,  and  the  British 
manu&ctarers  were  thriving  on  the  ruin  of  their  democratic 
neighboura ;  that  it  was  this  rery  example  which  overthrew 
the  venerable  fabric  of  the  English  coustitation  ;  and  that 
the  English  people  relinquished  their  ancient  post  in  the  van 
of  civilLation,  and  followed  in  the  rear  of  France,  becauae 
they  saw  that,  after  forty  years'  experience,  the  people  of 
that  couDtry  were  inadequate  to  the  formation  of  a  stable 
govemment. 

He  will  ask,  whether  this  perilous  change  was  adopted  in 
consequence  of  a  universal  delusion  having  seized  the  people  ; 
whether,  as  Ld  France,  the  rage  for  innovation  had  destroyed 
the  strongest  intellects ;  whether  the  nobility  fled  on  the 
appearance  of  danger,  or  a  slavish  press  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  truth  being  made  public  i 

He  will  be  answered,  that  such  was  not  the  character  of 
England  ;  that  Talent  put  forth  Itti  cntn^imrlU  the  cause  'of 
freedom,  and  Property  remained  tranquil  in  the  midst  of 
alarm,  and  Honour  was  to  be  found  at  the  post  of  danger  ; 
that,  at  the  prospect  of  peril  to  the  constitution,  all  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature  were  revived  in  a  large  and  gifted 
body ;  that  genius,  long  a  stranger  to  the  Conservative  party, 
instantly  joined  its  ranks,  and  united  with  learning  in  resist- 
ance to  revolution ;  that  names  destined  for  immortality 
threw  their  shield  over  the  state,  and  philosophy  rindicated 
its  noble  destiny,  and  history  made  manifest  present  danger ; 
that  a  House  of  Commons  was  dissolved  because  it  refused 
to  sacrifice  the  constitution,  and  passion  appealed  to  in 
default  of  reason  ;  that  the  question  was  discussed  for  half  a 
year,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the  innovation  were  Mly 
explained  ;  tiiat  the  generosity  of  youth  joined  the  perilous 
side,  and  the  flower  of  England,  at  both  universities,  gave  to 
pjrtriotism  what  they  had  refiised  to  power  ;  that  the  talent 
arrayed  in  defence  of  the  constitution  overshadowed  its  adver- 
saries, and  numbered  among  its  ranks  the  hero  who  had 
conquered  Napoleon  by  his  arms,  and  the  genius  which  had 
captivated  the  world  by  its  fancy.* 

There  is  no  period  in  the  English  annals  which,  in  point 
of  general  prosperity,  can  be  compared  with  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  commencement 
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of  the  Reform  queatioo.  We  say  (^eTwro/ prosperity,  because 
we  are  as  much  avare  as  any  one  can  be  of  the  magnitude 
aud  sererity  of  the  distre^  vhich,  during  the  same  time, 
afiFected  numerous  individuals  and  classes  of  society.  In- 
deed, the  sererity  of  this  distress  among  many,  contrasted 
with  the  general  opulence  and  wellbeing  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  has  been,  without  douht,  one  among  the 
mtuiy  causes  of  the  widespread  discontent  which  has  gene- 
rated the  desolating  passion  for  democratic  power.  But 
while  this  is  admitted  on  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  conceded, 
on  the  other,  that  the  genered  prosperity  of  the  empire  has, 
during  that  period,  reached  a  height  never  before  equalled. 
Facts  undisputed,  decisiye  facts,  place  this  beyond  a 
doubt. 

The  population  of  the  island  has,  during  this  time,  very 
greatly  increased  ;  and  the  sum  of  the  national  wealth  has 
increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Since  1811,  the 
population  of  the  whole  empire  h&s  increased  above  a  fourth, 
and  that  of  the  great  towns,  generally  speaking,  above  a 
half.  The  census  of  1821,  and  that  just  completed,  demon- 
strate this  remarkable  fact.  The  population  of  the  British 
empire  is  now  doubling  once  in  forty-two  years.*  Such  a 
rapid  increase — the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
our  manufactures,  and  the  prodigious  demand  for  labour 
by  the  vast  armaments  of  the  war — is  not,  of  itself,  any 
sure  criterion  of  general  prosperity ;  but,  coupled  with  a 
corresponding  or  greater  increase  of  national  wealth  aud 
genenJ  prosperity,  it  is  a  most  decisive  proof.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  growth  of  innumerable  beggars,  as  in 
Ireland,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  a  nation  which  is  at  once  add- 
ing to  its  numbers,  and  increasing  their  prosperity,  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  pubUc  welfare. 

Now,  no  one  can  move  from  home — ^he  can  hardly  walk, 
either  in  the  streets  or  the  fields — without  being  sensible, 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  middle  and  lower  orders 
have  prodigiously  increased  in  happiness,  upon  the  whole,  in 
this  country.  Look  at  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  ranks : 
how  they  have  expanded  in  size,  augmented  io  comforts, 
increased  in  elegance  I  What  multitudes  of  villas  have, 
during  that  time,  grown  up  round  all  the  great  cities,  indi- 
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eating  at  once  the  improved  tastes,  easy  circumstaDces,  and 
proqwrous  lives  of  their  inhabitants !  What  crowds  of  open 
carriages  are  to  be  ereryvhete  seen  in  the  streets,  filled 
with  ^e  BODS  and  daughters  of  the  middle  classes ;  a  spe- 
cies of  vehicle  literally  nnknown  during  the  var  ;  a  luxury 
confined  to  the  great  and  the  afQueut,  during  the  most 
prosperous  periods  of  auj  former  peace.  Approach  the 
shops,  not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  any  of  the  consider- 
able towns  in  the  country;  what  luxury  and  opulence  meet 
your  eye — what  multitudes  of  inventions  to  catch  the  taste 
of  wealth — what  innumerable  oomfijrts  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  industry !  Enter  the  private  houses  of  the  citizens — 
their  dress,  their  lumiture,  their  habits  of  life,  bespeak  the 
general  ease  of  their  condition.  The  dwellings  of  shop' 
keepers  and  artisans  are  better  furnished  now  than  those  of 
the  nobility  were  thirty  years  ago ;  and  the  abodes  of 
private  gentlemen  are  arrayed  in  a  style  of  sumptuous 
el^ance,  which  a  century  back  was  confined  to  the  palaces 
of  princes. 

In  another  costly  and  beneficial  species  of  luxury,  the 
change  is  still  more  extraordinary.  The  taste  for  travelling 
has  become  universal,  not  only  among  the  higher,  but  among 
the  middle  orders.  Steamboats  have  furnished  the  means  of 
visiting  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  empire,  with  ease 
and  expedition,  to  multitudes  who,  twenty  years  ago,  never 
thought  of  stirring  from  home.  There  is  hardly  a  shopboj 
in  London  who  has  not  seen  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or 
the  Lakes  of  Cumberland ;  and  the  scenes  which  we  for- 
merly read  of  in  Coze  and  Eustace,  as  remote,  and,  to  most, 
inaocessibte  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  now  as  familiar  to 
every  gentleman  as  the  priodpal  objects  in  bis  own 
country. 

Nor  is  this  great  and  increasing  expenditure  the  result, 
as  many  imagine,  merely  of  an  increased  turn  for  expense 
among  the  middle  orders.  Facts  demonstrate  the  reverse. 
The  common  complaint,  that  capital  cannot  find  an  invest- 
ment, that  the  bankers  have  more  money  thrown  on  their 
hands  than  t^ey  know  what  to  do  with,  is  decisive  evidence 
that,  great  as  the  industry  of  the  country  is,  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  its  industry  are  still  greater.  The  Funds, 
the  great  savings'  bank  of  the  middle  orders,  maintun 
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their  high  price,  notTithataoding  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
CoDtiaeDtal  horizon,  and  the  immineDt  peril  of  domestic 
connilsion :  a  clear  proof  that  the  opolence  of  the  nation, 
upon  the  whole,  is  so  great,  that  it  cannot  find  anj  adequate 
meane  of  employment  Ask  the  bankers,  and  they  mA  teU 
jou,  that  they  neTer  had  such  extensiTe  balances  in  their 
hands  helonging  to  the  industrious  classes,  and  that  they 
literally  are  at  a  loss  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  so  many  rills.  Inquire  of  the  attorneys  whence 
they  draw  the  immense  loans  which  are  advanced  in  mort- 
gage on  landed  estates,  and  threaten,  before  long,  to  eSect  a 
general  change  in  the  state  of  landed  property  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  thej  will  answer,  that  they  find  them 
with  ease  among  the  industrious  classes  in  the  towns ;  and 
that  the  owner  of  many  a  noble  palace  is,  in  truth,  little 
better  than  a  trustee,  permitted  to  gather  in  his  rents  for 
the  use  of  the  thriving  citizens,  among  whom  they  are  ulti- 
mately divided. 

The  general  revenues,  and  returns  of  industry  in  the 
state — the  exports,  the  imports,  the  tonnage  of  our  shipping, 
the  produce  of  our  colonies,  illustrate  the  same  huths. 
They  are  aU  much  greater  than  they  were  during  the 
years  of  the  war,  in  which  they  reached  the  lai^eat  amonnts. 
The  exports,  which  only  once  during  the  war  (in  1809) 
reached  £40,000,000,  now  amount  to  £52,000,000 ;  and 
if  the  great  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken  into 
account,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  this 
latter  sum  indicates  domle  the  produce  of  industry  ever 
raised  in  Britain  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
shipping  now  in  employment  is  greater  than  it  was,  even 
during  the  monopoly  of  the  ocean  by  British  fleets,  in 
the  time  of  the  Continental  blockade.  The  revenue  of 
£50,000,000,  now  raised,  is  at  least  equal  to  what 
£70,000,000  would  have  been  with  the  war  prices:  a 
sum  almost  as  great  as  was  raised  by  taxation  in  Britain 
even  during  the  prolific  days  of  the  income-tax. 

The  agriculture  of  the  empire  has  augmented  in  a  similar 
proportion.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  anywhere  withont 
being  struck  with  the  vast  improvement  of  the  cultivation 
during  the  last  fifteen  years :  an  improvement  which  is 
most  remarkable — even  greater  than  took  place  during  tiie 
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bigh  prices  of  the  irar.  Immense  districte,  vhich  in  our 
recollection  were  purple  with  heath,  or  golden  with  furze, 
hare  now  yielded  to  the  eteadj  efforts  of  laborious  industry ; 
and  the  abodes,  within  these  few  years,  of  the  hare  and  the 
lapwing,  are  now  teeming  vith  luxuriant  and  succeasiye 
hurests.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  difficulties  arising  from 
the  change  of  the  currency,  and  the  adaptation  of  rents  to 
a  new  scale  of  prices,  the  aspect  of  the  country  and  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  demonstrate  that  the  spring  of 
agricultural  prosperity  is  yet  undiminished  :  while  the 
remarkable  facts,  (fatal  to  the  Malthusian  paradox,)  that, 
with  a  population  doubling  in  an  old  state  erery  forty-two 
years,  tlie  produce  of  the  soil  has  augmented  in  a  still 
greater  progression,  and  that  the  era  of  the  most  rapid 
increase  of  our  population  is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
witnessed  our  total  emancipation  from  any  dependence  on 
external  nations  for  subsistence ;  and  the  nniyersal  com- 
plaint of  farm  produce  being  redundant  in  the  hands  of  the 
cultivators,  encourage  the  pleasing  hope,  that  the  Tital 
resources  of  the  country  are  yet  far  from  having  approached 
their  ultimate  limits. 

What  renders  this  rapid  and  extraordinary  increase  of 
general  prosperity  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  has  taken 
place  under  circumstances  which  would  have  weighed  to  the 
earth  the  industry  of  most  other  states.  Without  descend- 
ing to  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  three,  fully  ade- 
quate, one  would  have  thought,  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 
growth  of  industry  among  any  people. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  National  Debt.  The  annual  pay- 
ment of  from  eight-and-twenty  to  thirty  millions  to  the 
public  creditors,  is  a  burden  far  greater  than  erer  before 
was  borne  by  any  nation.  The  annual  charge  of  the  national 
debt  of  France  in  1789 — the  magnitude  of  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution — was  only  Xll,000,O00 
sterling  annually,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in 
the  perishable  form  of  life-aunuitieB. 

The  second  is  the  extraordinary  Change  of  Prices  which  has 
resulted  from  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  during  the 
war,  and  their  subsequent  resumption  by  the  Act  of  1819. 
Without  inTolring  ourselves  in  the  gjteatio  vexata  of  the 
currency,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  admitted  facts,  that 
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prices  vere  more  thao  doubled  bj  the  first  act,  and  again  nearly 
balved  by  tbe  second ;  that  all  the  lasting  contracts  of  indi- 
viduals Tfere  fonned  on  the  basis  of  the  war,  and  their  pay- 
ment left  to  be  provided  for  by  tbe  diminished  resources  of 
the  peace  prices  ;  and  that  the  national  debt,  contracted  vhen 
money  was  at  its  lowest  value,  requires  now  to  be  provided 
for,  when  prices  have  so  altered  that  it  has  risen  to  almost 
double  its  original  amount.  What  fatal  ravages  has  this 
rapid  and  unparalleled  change  made  in  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals ;  how  many  old  families  has  it  levelled  to  the  dust ; 
how  much  meritorious  industry  has  it  extinguished  for  ever  I 
Yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  widespread  suffering,  produced 
by  these  changes,  that  the  national  opulence  has  made  such  - 
unprecedented  progress. 

3.  Though  last,  not  least,  our  labouring  classes  have,  dur- 
ing all  this  period,  had  to  sustain  the  competition,  bear  the 
burden,  and  withstand  the  demoralisatioo  arising  from  the 
incessant  Immigration  of  Irish — an  evil  peculiar  to  Britain, 
and  periiaps  greater  than  any  which  now  afflicts  any  civi- 
lised state.  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  brought  to  light 
the  important  and  almost  incredible  fact,  that  between  the 
years  1801  and  1821,  a  million  of  Irishmen  settled  in 
Great  Britain,*  being  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a-year ;  and, 
since  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  the  numbers  have  been 
probably  still  greater.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  infiuz  of 
barbarous  settlers  on  record  to  such  an  extent,  even  wbea 
the  Goths  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire. 

Kor  has  the  national  strength  of  England  during  this 
period  been  unworthy  of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  which 
she  had  attuned,  or  the  unparalleled  burdens  which  she 
bore.  In  the  midst  of  profound  peace  in  Europe,  she  has 
sustained  in  the  East  the  character  of  a  mighty  conqueror  ; 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Ghoorkas,  the  Pindarrees,  have  sncces- 
sively  yielded  to  her  arms ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
strength  of  the  Indian  empire  was  engaged  in  an  arduous 
struggle  in  the  Burmese  invasion,  the  force  collected  a 
thousand  miles  above  Calcutta,  for  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore, 
exceeded  tbe  native  English  who  conquered  at  Waterloo. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered,  and  the  result 
proves  to  have  been  that  the  vital  changes  were  adopted  by 
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a  majority  of  the  CommonB  and  the  nation,  it  vill  afford 
matter  for  profound  meditation,  and  open  up  nev  vieva  as 
to  the  destiny  of  Europe  and  the  goTemment  of  the  world. 

The  moralist  who  attends  to  the  influence  of  excesaive 
prosperity  upon  the  individaal  character  ;  who  has  obeerred 
how  it  corrupts  a  once  noble  nature,  generates  guilty 
passions,  and  induces  deserved  misfortune,  will  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  consider  this  very  prosperity  as  the  cause  of 
the  disasters  which  followed.  He  will  obeerre,  that  long- 
continued  success  renders  nations,  as  well  as  indiriduals, 
blind  to  the  causes  from  which  it  has  flowed ;  that  the 
advantages  of  present  situation  are  forgotten  in  the  blessings 
by  whi<i  it  has  been  attended,  and  the  miseries  of  change 
disr^arded  by  those  who  haye  ncYcr  experienced  them.  As 
the  indiTidual,  ruined  by  excess  of  enjoyment,  is  allowed  to 
taste  the  bitterness  of  j^versity,  and  learn,  in  the  wretched- 
ness of  want,  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  which  he  has 
thrown  away ;  so  nations,  corrupted  by  a  long  tide  of 
prosp^ty,  are  allowed  to  plunge  into  years  of  suffering, 
and  regain,  amidst  the  hardships  of  a  distracted,  that 
wisdom  which  they  had  lost  under  the  blessings  of  a  bene- 
ficent government. 

The  religious  obeerver,  who  is  impressed  with  the 
reality  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world ;  who 
recollects  how  this  Island  has  been  preserved,  like  the  Ark 
of  old,  amidst  the  floods  of  revolution — what  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  circumstances  was  required  for  its 
deliverance,  and  how  little  would  have  sunk  it  for  ever 
in  the  waves ;  who  remembers  the  fate  of  the  Apostate 
Julian,  and  compares  it  with  the  recent  catastrophe  of 
Napoleon ;  who  has  seen  all  these  blessings  forgotten — 
all  the  principles  which  led  to  them  abandoned — all 
gratitude  for  them  extiugaifihed ;  who  has  witnessed  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  ambition  among  so  many  millions 
of  our  people,  and  sighed  over  the  mar^  of  infidel  fanati- 
cism ;  who  reflects  on  the  corruption  of  the  higher,  and  the 
profligacy  of  the  lower  orders ;  who  has  seen  British 
enthusiasm  applaud  the  convulsion  which  tore  down  the 
cross  from  every  steeple  in  Paris,  and  effaced  the  image  of 
oar  Sariour  from  all  it«  churches ;  who  beholds  all  that  is 
sacred  or  venerable  in  our  institutions  assailed  by  an 
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inftiriated  multitude,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  calmlj 
awaiting  the  vork  of  destruction  ;  who  recoUccta  that  ve 
have  conquered  in  the  sign  of  the  croaa,  and  perceires  hov 
any  allusion  to  religion  is  now  received  in  the  Legislature 
— will  probably  conclude  that  Heaven  has  withdrawn  its 
protection  from  those  who  were  unworthy  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  return  for  such  signal  ingratitude  and  marked  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  we  are  deliyered  over  to  the  fury  of  our  own 
passions. 

The  historian,  who  has  reflected  on  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decay  of  nations — who  has  observed  how  invariably  a 
limit  is  put  to  the  extension  of  empires,  when  the  destined 
purposes  of  their  eiistence  have  been  fulfilled — ^who  recol- 
lects that  it  is  the  progressive  which  is  the  comfortable,  and 
the  stationary  which  is  the  melancholy,  condition  of  man- 
kind— who  surveys  the  magnitude  of  our  empire,  embracing 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  density  of  our  popula- 
tion, not  yet  allowed  to  find  a  vent  in  those  inmienae  posses- 
sions— who  looks  back  on  the  majestic  career  of  British 
greatness,  and  consider  what  our  people  have  done  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  the  extension  of  civilisation, 
and  the  iucreaae  of  happiness,  will  perhaps  arrive  at  the 
melancholy  conclusion,  that  that  line  of  splendour  is  about 
to  terminate  ;  that  the  sun  which  has  for  so  many  ages 
illuminated  the  world  is  sinking  in  the  west,  and  that  a 
long  night  of  suffering  must  precede  the  aurora  of  another 
hemisphere. 

It  is  the  strength  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  so 
of^n  adduced,  and  are  so  utterly  disregarded  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  which  confirms  us  in  these  melan- 
choly presages.  If  the  matter  were  at  all  doubtful — if,  as 
on  the  Catholic  question,  important  arguments  could  be 
urged  on  both  sides,  and  facts  in  history  appealed  to  in 
confirmation  of  either  view,  there  could  he  no  reason  to 
de^air  of  the  commonwealth,  because  the  opposite  side  to 
that  which  we  had  espoused  proved  successfuL  But  when 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  ailments  on  one  side  is 
contrasted  with  the  overwhelming  mass  of  proselytes  on  the 
other — when  recent  equally  with  ancient  experience  warns 
us  of  our  fate — when  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history, 
as  well  as  the  smallest  observation  of  the  present  times. 
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lead  to  the  same  coodoaion — ^wben  thought,  and  talent,  and 
information  have  been  so  streniioaaly  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
order,  and  yet  all  is  unavailing — ^the  conclusion  is  nnavoid- 
able,  that  ve  hare  arrived  at  one  of  those  eras  in  human 
affairs,  vhen  a  nniversal  passion  seizes  mankind,  and,  for 
purposes  at  the  time  inscrutable  to  human  visdom,  reason 

generaJly  gives  way  to  frenzy.  ^ 

The  circomstancra  vhich  render  the  present  Reform  | 
utterly  fatal  to  every  interest  of  society,  and  totally  incon- 
sistent  -with  the  durability  of  the  empire,  are  its  being  I 
baaed  on  a  uniform  system  of  representation ;  the  over-  1 
vhelming  preponderance  which  it  gives  to  numbers  over  1 
property  ;  the  undue  majority  which  it  confers  on  the  inha-  1 
bitants  of  towns  over  those  of  the  country  ;  and  the  total  j 
absence  of  any  means  of  representation  for  our  colonial^ 
poaseaaiona. 

Uniformity  of  representation,  beautiful  in  theory,  is  the 
fatal  rock  on  which  all  theoretical  constitutions  have  hitherto 
split ;  and,  to  the  end  of  time,  must  render  them  unfit  for 
the  government  of  mankind.  The  French  established  one 
uniform  ayatem  of  representation  in  1790,  by  which  every 
man  worth  three  days'  labour  had  a  vote.  It  was  speedily 
merged  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Taught  by  this  dear-bought 
experiment,  they  established,  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  a 
representative  system  founded  on  a  much  higher  qualifica- 
tion, and  guarded  by  the  protection  of  a  double  set  of 
electors.  It  was  terminated  in  five  years  by  the  sword  of 
Napoleon.  The  constitution  of  Louis  XVIII.  conferred 
the  right  of  voting  upon  all  persons  paying  300  francs 
It-year  of  direct  taxes  ;  and  the  pubUc  discontents  under  it 
went  on  accumulating,  till,  to  reaiat  immediate  destruction, 
Charles  X.  was  driven  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of 
abolishing  the  right  of  representation  in  one  half  of  the 
electors — ^an  act  of  violence  which  immediately  led  to  his 
overthrow.  All  the  other  nations  who  have  attempted  the 
formation  of  similar  conatitutiona  have  done  the  same,  and 
all  these  constitutions  are  already  extinct. 

Such  similarity  of  effects  cannot  be  ascribed  to  chance. 
It  aprJngs  necessarily  fivm  the  fatal  principle  of  uniformity 
in  representation ;  because  that  uniformity  necesaarily 
exdudes  a  great  proportion  of  the  nation  from  the  legis- 
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latnre.  The  electors,  composed — or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
for  the  most  part  composed— of  a  certain  class  in  society, 
caiiDOt  sympathise  with  other  bodies  ;  they  are  careless  as 
to  their  complaints,  indifferent  to  liieir  welfare,  swayed 
probahly  by  an  adverse  interest ;  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  ejected  classes  become  discontent-ed,  and 
public  dissatisfaction  goes  on  accumulating,  till  it  terminates 
in  a  coDTulsion. 

Nothing  but  the  great  inequality  in  the  representation 
has  so  long  preserved  the  British  constitution  from  this 
catastrophe.  It  is  of  no  importance  in  whom  the  right  of 
voting  is  vested  :  if,  however,  it  is  placed  in  any  one  class 
exclusively,  the  constitution  must  be  of  ephemeral  duration. 
Had  it.been  exclusively  vested  in  the  peers  or  the  greater 
landholders,  the  increasing  discontents  and  expanding  ambi- 
tion of  the  middle  orders  must  long  ago  have  overturned 
the  Government  Had  it  been  vested  in  the  forty-shilling 
ireeholders,  their  indifference  to  the  wants  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes  would  have  led  to 
a  similar  result.  Had  it  been  confined  to  the  nomination 
boroughs,  British  freedom  would  have  been  crushed  in  the 
grasp  of  the  aristocracy.  Had  it  been  everywhere  extended 
to  the  potwallopers,  that  freedom  would  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  madness  of  the  democracy.  Jt  4atha.^T«hjno- 
tion  of  all  these  powers  in  the  formation  of  the  representation^ 
which  has  so  long  preserved  entire  the  fabric  oi  the^consti- 
tiifrnriy  T^aii'sfi  if.  liaH  giypn  f,^  pju-h  interest  a  direct  and 
^'lUV.^dil^^l'Iff''^  *"  ^■^''^- '■^g'i'I^fi'F^^i  without  being,  indebjjg^ 
fctK  it  la.  the  tolerance. iirJndulgeQce  of  the  other  classes. 
The  nobility  place  their  younger  sons  in  the  House  by 
means  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  and  rest  in  peace, 
satisfied  that  they  will  be  at  their  posts  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  merchants 
sway  the  votes  of  the  smaller  boroughs  in  which  they 
possess  an  ascendency,  and  find  their  way  into  Parliament 
through  the  influence  of  commercial  wealth.  Colonial  opu- 
lence purchases  its  share  of  the  nomination  boroughs ;  and, 
entering  at  what  is  called  the  gate  of  corruption,  defends  the 
interests  of  millions  of  our  distant  subjects.  The  agricultural 
class  return  thecountymembers;  and  the  Radicals, triumphant 
in  the  great  towns,  are  satisfied  with  their  victory,  and  return 
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an  adequate  share  of  the  whole  repFesentation.  Nothing 
bat  this  unequal,  heterogeneous,  and  varied  representatioo 
could  so  long  have  held  together  the  varied  and  conflicting 
interests  of  the  British  empire. 

No  human  visdom  could  have  framed  such  a  system.  Its 
ntilitj  could  not  hare  been  anticipated,  a  priori.  Its 
irregulantj  would  have  displeased  a  theoretical  statesman. 
It  is  just  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  so  durablCj^because 
iT  was  not  formed  on  abatracT  principIeTTjut  onpracEicaT' 
eiperirirWT^ca^5"eacH""cTa8s"?fTff5ir'Tee[ylfed  a  share  in 
the  representation,  has,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  discovered  an 
inlet  which  conferred  it ;  and  the  fabric,  moulded  into  the 
requisite  form  by  the  wants  of  successive  generations,  has 
afforded  shelter  and  accommodation  to  its  numerous  and 
varied  inmates. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  under  such  a  system,  one  "\ 
class  might  become  preponderating ;  the  aristocracy  might  / 
have  usurped  the  share  of  the  people,  or  the  people  might  V- 
have  overthrown  the  necessary  authority  of  the  aristocracy.  / 
It  is  the  complaint  of  the  Reformers  that  the  former  has  been 
the  case ;  that  a  majority  of  the  House  is  returned  by  the  ^, 
nominees  of  individuals  whose  interest  is  adverse  to  that  of  i 
the  rest  of  the  empire.  Let  us  consider  whether  this  is  the  J 
case.  -^ 

The  proof  of  the  aristocracy  being  too  powerful  in  the 
l^islature,  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  measures  '.. 
it  adopts,  and  the  tendency  of  the  elections  which  create  it. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  has  of  late  years  been  inclined  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  increase  the  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy,  crush  the  freedom  of  the  press,  then  it 
is  manifest  that  the  aristocratic  class  has  become  too  power- 
ful in  the  legislature.  If  the  result  of  elections  has  been  to 
increase  this  tendency  ;  if  with  every  successive  Parliament 
a  fresh  addition  is  made  to  the  already  overwhelming  influ- 
ence  of  the  great  families  ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  the 
system  of  representation  does  not  afford  an  adequate 
check  against  the  danger,  and  that  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  election — in  other  words,  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  is 


But  if  the  reverse  of  all  this  has  been  the  case  ;  if  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  sensibly  and  evidently 
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dediniiig ;  if  the  measurea  of  Farliament  are  dailj  becom- 
iDg  more  favourable  to  public  freedom,  and  the  Femnants  of 
ancient  severity  are  faat  wearing  out  of  our  statute-book, 
then  it  is  evident  that  no  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  requisite.  If  each  successive  election 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  popular  partj  in  the  legislature — 
if  multitudes  of  boroughs  are  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
authority  and  returning  democratic  ca^ididates,  instead  of 
those  who  heretofore  commanded  their  suffrages  ;  then  it 
is  plain  that  the  system  of  representation  stands  in  need 
of  no  amendment^  at  least  on  the  popular  side,  and 
that  uuder  the  subsisting  inlets  to  democratic  ambition  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  in  that  interest  find  an 
entrance. 

That  the  last  of  these  alternatives  is  the  fact,  is  matter 
of  proverbial  notoriety.  The  Reformers  were  themselves  the 
first  to  proclaim  it,  when  they  announced,  with  such  satis- 
faction, the  unprecedented  number  of  boroughs  which  were 
thrown  open— in  other  words,  gained  over  to  the  democratic 
inSuence,  at  the  election  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Wel- 
lington Administration.  The  last  election  has  demon- 
strated its  truth  beyond  the  possibiUty  of  dispute ;  be- 
cause the  democratic  influence  has  become  so  overwhelm- 
ing,  that  the  Conservative  party  has  been  reduced,  at  one 
blow,  from  300  to  230  members,  and  a  majority  of  136 
has  voted  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  highly  democratic 
cpnstitution. 

/  After  this  result  without  reform,  what  becomes  of  the 

/  argument,  that  a  change  in  the  representation  has  become 

/   ne<%SBary  to  enable  the  people  to  keep  their  ground  against 

/    the  increasing  preponderance  of  the  aristocracy  1    It  is  appa- 

f     rent  that  the  argument  is  at  an  end  ;  that  the  danger  is 

I      now  to  be  apprehended  from  the  other  quarter ;  that  the  risk 

I      now  is,  that  the  constitatioD  is  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 

1      democracy ;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  real  statesmen  should 

I     be  incessantly  directed  to  protecting  the  bulwarks  which 

\     face  the  people.     And  yet  this  is  the  argument  and  this  the 

time  which  is  chosen  for  their  demolition  ! 

"  Amidst  the  turbulence  and  disorders  of  faction,"  saya 
Adam  Smith,  "  a  certain  spirit  of  system  is  apt  to  mix  itself 
with  that  public  spirit  whicli  is  founded  upon  the  love  of 
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homanitj.  The  leaders  of  the  discoDtented  party  seldom 
fait  to  hold  out  some  plausible  plan  of  reformation,  icbich 
thej  pretend  viU  not  only  remove  the  inconTeniences,  and 
rehere  the  distressea  immediately  complained  of,  but  vill 
prevent,  in  all  time  coming,  any  return  of  the  like  inconTe- 
niences and  distresses.  They  often  propose,  on  this  account, 
to  remodel  the  constitution,  and  to  alter,  in  some  of  its  most 
essential  parts,  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
subjects  of  a  great  empire  have  enjoyed  perhaps  peace, 
security,  and  even  glory,  during  the  course  of  several  centu- 
ries together.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  commonly 
intoxicated  with  the  imaginary  beauty  of  this  ideal  system, 
of  which  they  have  no  experience,  but  which  has  been 
represented  to  them  in  alt  the  most  dazzling  colours  in 
which  the  eloquence  of  their  leaders  could  paint  it.  These 
leaders  themselves,  though  they  originally  may  have  meant 
nothing  but  their  own  aggrandisement,  become,  many  of 
them,  in  time  the  dupes  of  their  own  sophistry,  and  are  as 
eager  for  this  great  reformation  aa  the  weakest  and  foolish- 
est  of  their  followers.  Even  though  the  leaders  should  have 
preserved  their  own  heads,  as  indeed  they  commonly  do, 
free  from  this  fanaticism,  yet  they  dare  not  always  disap- 
point the  expectation  of  their  followers,  but  are  often  obliged, 
though  contrary  to  their  principle  and  their  conscience,  to 
act  aa  if  they  were  under  the  common  delusion.  The  violence 
of  the  party,  by  refusing  all  palliation,  all  temperaments, 
all  reasonable  accommodations,  by  requiring  too  much,  fre- 
quently obtains  nothing ;  and  those  inconveniences  and 
distresses  which,  with  a  little  moderation,  might  in  a  great 
measure  have  been  removed  and  relieved,  are  left  altogether 
without  a  remedy."* 

One  would  have  imagined  that  this  illustrious  philosopher 
was  here  portraying  the  history  of  the  present  Reform  Bill, 
instead  of  cidmly  reflecting  on  the  effects  of  pubbc  folly  in 
former  times ;  so  exactly  do  its  consequences  coincide  in  all 
ages  and  parts  of  the  world. 

The  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  sending  168  members 
to  Parliament — in  other  words,  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  tbe  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  reduction  of  €3  members  from  England ;  the 

*  Moral  Sentimmii,  u.  Bfl,  98. 
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transfer^Dce  of  the  right  of  returning  70  new  members  to 
boroughs  hitherto  not  represented,  and  almost  all  in  the 
manufacturing  interest ;  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting 
everywhere  to  the  £10  householders — constitute  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  a  constitution  bearing  less  resemblance  to 
the  British  than  to  the  visionary  fabric  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

No  such  alteration  has  been  projected  since  the  Norman 
Conquest — a  change  greater  than  was  contemplated  by 
Vane,  Pym,  or  the  republicans  of  the  Long  Parliament — 
an  innovation  from  which  Lord  Somers  and  the  authors  of 
the  Revolution  in  1688  would  have  shrank  with  apprehen- 
sion, is  seriously  brought  forward  at  a  time  when  no  prac- 
tical domestic  grievance  calls  for  its  adoption,  and  every- 
thing in  external  affairs  forbids  its  being  made  the  subject 
of  agitation.  We  do  not  say  that  Government  intend  to 
bring  about  a  revolution ;  we  only  assert  a  fact  which  is 
undeniable,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  innovations  which 
they  have  proposed. 

In  all  those  great  changes,  the  close  boroughs  were 
retained  as  a  constituent  and  essential  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. When  the  Petition  of  Right  was  framed,  which 
practically  amounted  to  a  revolution  ;  when  the  Long  Par- 
liament made  open  war  against  Charles  I. ;  when  the  race 
of  the  Stewarts  was  finally  expelled  by  an  unanimous  effort 
of  all  classes,  no  similar  invasion  of  private  right,  no  such 
reconstruction  of  the  Government,  was  attempted.  These 
great  innovators  left  the  representation  of  the  country  un- 
touched ;  well  knowing,  that  to  disturb  its  proportions  was 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  in  a  way  which  could  never  be 
restored.  Erroneous  measures  of  finance  may  be  departed 
from  ;  oppressive  laws  may  be  altered  ;  injurious  commercial 
systems  abandoned  ;  but  a  great  concession  once  made  to 
the  popular  part  of  the  representation,  and  there  is  no 
retracing  our  steps.  The  ground  once  lost  wUl  never  be 
regained  ;  the  power  relinquished  will  be  seized  hy  reckless 
and  tenacious  hands ;  we  are  launched  upon  an  auknowQ 
sea,  on  which  there  is  no  return. 

When  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  revolt 
in  July,  established,  in  Lafayette's  words,  "  a  throne  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions  ;"  when  the  principles  of 
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French  republicanigm,  long  Bmothered,  again  burst  forth, 
and  framed  a  constitution  suited  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
modern  democracy  ;  the  greatest  length  vhich  the  framers 
of  the  new  constitution  deemed  it  safe  to  go,  was  to  concede 
the  elective  franchise  to  220,000  persons  in  aS  France. 
They  had  had,  nnder  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  assem- 
blies, fill]  experience  of  the  evils  of  an  extenstoD  of  the  right 
of  voting  to  a  more  numerous  and  inferior  class,  and  well 
koev  that,  nnder  the  name  of  freedom,  it  in  truth  establishes 
the  worst  kind  of  tyranny. 

By  the  proposed  new  constitution,  the  elective  franchise 
is  to  be  extended  in  this  country  to  1,000,000  voters  ;  one- 
half  of  whom  are  to  receive  this  privilege  now  for  the  first 
time.  The  population  of  France  is  30,000,000 — that  of 
the  British  empire,  22,000,000  ;  France,  therefore,  receives 
one  voter  in  every  one  hundred  and  forty  souls — Great 
Britain  one  in  every  twenty-two.  In  other  words,  the  new 
coQBtitation  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  about  seven  times  &a 
popalu"  as  the  new  constitution  of  France. 

Republican  France  deems  it  only  safe  to  lower  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  a  person  paying  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs,  or  about  £10,  of  direct  taxes.  Monarchical  England 
lowers  the  qnabfications  to  £10  householders,  most  of  whom 
do  not  pay  ten  shillings  in  the  year  of  direct  taxes.  Ten 
pounds  a-year  of  direct  taxes  in  France  is  equivalent,  from 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  two  countries, 
to  abont  £15  in  this  country  ;  and  a  man  who  here  pays 
£l5  a-jear  in  direct  taxes  is  certainly,  at  an  average,  worth 
£300  a-year.  The  general  income  of  £10  householders 
probably  will  not  exceed  £60.  The  French  system,  there- 
fore, towers  the  right  of  voting  to  a  minimum  of  £300  a-year ; 
the  English  to  a  minimum  of  £60.  In  other  words,  in  this 
riev  the  new  constitution  of  England  is  to  be  five  times 
more  democratic  than  that  of  France. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  population,  therefore, 
and  the  national  wealth  combined,  the  new  constitution  of 
Britain  is  to  be  six  times  more  democratic  than  that  of 
France. 

There  are,  in  England  and  Wales,  fifty-two  counties, 
retuining  one  hundred  and  four  members,  and,  by  the  new 
constitntion,  there  are  to  be  in  die  United  Parliament  abont 
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four  hundred  and  thirty  English  members.  The  new  count/ 
members  are  to  be  fifty-four,  therefore  there  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  county  members,  and  tvo  hundred 
and  BeTenty-two  for  boroughs.  In  other  words,  the  borough 
members  will  be  to  the  county  not  quite  as  two  to  one.  In 
Scotland,  there  are  to  be  twenty-eight  county  members,  and 
twenty-two  for  boroughs.  In  Ireland,  there  are  to  be  one 
hundred  and  three  members,  of  whom  sixty-two  are  for 
counties,  and  forty-one  for  boroughs.  Thus,  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  there  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  for  boroughs,  and  only  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  for  counties, — that  is,  the  borough  members 
will  be  to  the  county  as  three  io  two  nearly. 

Under  the  present  constitution,  the  close  borough  seats 
represent  the  whole  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  empire 
which  is  not  engrossed  by  the  county  representation.  All 
the  ablest  statesmen  who  have  sat  in  Parliament  for  the 
last  half  century,  have  obtained  their  places  through  these 
boroughs.  "The  use  of  such  members,"  says  Lord  John 
Russell,  "is  incalculable."*  The  important  and  weighty 
interests  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  Canada,  of  the 
shipping  interest,  of  foreign  commerce,  are  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  a  due  representation  in  the  legislature ;  and  an 
immense  empire  of  120,000,000  of  inhabitants,  embracing 
all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  held  together  under  a  legisla- 
ture  placed  in  a  tittle  island  in  the  German  Ocean. 

Who  are  to  be  the  principal  electors  under  the  new  sys- 
stem  ?  The  £lO  householders  over  the  whole  island — in 
other  words,  the  most  democratic,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  renal  class  in  existence.  Persons  of  this  class, 
whose  incomes  vary  from  £50  to  £60  a-year,  are  of  all 
others  those  who,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  are  moat  acces- 
sible to  corruption.  Mr  Hunt,  who  professes  himself  the 
representative  of  that  class,  has  made  this  declaration  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  coincides  with  universal 
experience ;  and  added,  that  so  strongly  is  he  impressed 
with  this  truth,  that  rather  than  have  the  new  constitu- 
tion without  the  ballot,  he  would  go  on  with  the  House 
of  Commons  constituted  as  it  at  present  is.  He  supports 
the  Reform  Bill,  being  well  assured  that,  if  it  passes,  the 
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Tote  by  ballot,  and  all  that  the  Radicals  vish,  vill  speedily 
follow. 

Small  boroQgbs,  contaiDing  four  or  five  thousand  iohabit- 
aots,  arc,  of  all  others,  the  most  eaaily  bribed,  because  tbey 
are  too  lai^  to  be  entirely  ander  the  dominion  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  too  small  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  external 
vealth.  They  are  the  places  -where  men  of  fortune  strive 
to  outbid  each  other,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  gratuity  to 
each  elector.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  examples  of  so 
vell-knoini  a  fact.  Every  man's  experience  most  famish 
him  with  instances  of  its  application.  Lord  John  Russell's 
bill  may  be  entitled — "  A  bill  for  the  extinction  of  the  close, 
and  the  increase  of  the  venal  homughs." 

Id  ot^er  wort^,  it  is  a  biU  to  close  the  avenues  which 
admitted  the  greatest  statesmen  of  whom  England  can 
boast ;  "which  afforded  an  entrance,"  in  Mr  Shiel'a  words, 
"  to  the  dignified  energy  of  Chatham,  the  splendid  oratory 
of  Pitt,  l£e  impassioned  eloquence  of  Fox,  the  learned 
hamanity  of  RomiUy,  the  philosophic  wisdom  of  Mackin- 
tosh, the  gifted  energy  of  Burke,  the  grasping  intellect  of 
Brougham  ; "  which  still  furnishes  a  safe  and  secure  channel 
of  representation  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  empire, 
without  going  through  the  disgraceful  and  demoralising  pro- 
cess of  actual  bribery,  in  order  to  augment  boroughs  which, 
closed  against  all  these  interests,  unless  when  supported  by 
gold,  are  open  only  to  the  dictates  of  urban  selfishness,  the 
cupidity  of  moneyed  power,  or  the  seduction  of  democratic 
ambition. 

This  would  be  the  state  of  matters  during  ordinary  and 
pacific  times  ;  but  what  would  he  its  operation  in  periods  of 
excitement  ^  during  those  periods  of  periodic  recurrence, 
when  the  lower  orders,  pressed  by  scarcity  or  thrown  out  of 
employment,  are  naturally  disposed  to  turbulence,  and  when 
the  democratic  press,  ever  following  in  the  rear  of  distress, 
like  vultures  on  the  skirts  of  a  destroying  army,  stimulate, 
for  their  own  base  purposes,  the  passions  which  suffering  has 
produced  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  in  such 
periods,  the  great  majority  of  the  borough  members  would 
be  retamed  in  the  Radical  interest ;  and  thus  the  great  bar- 
rier, erected  by  the  constitution  against  the  inroads  of  demo- 
cracy, would  be  converted  into  t£e  rampart  of  the  revolu- 
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tionary  party.  In  rain  would  the  county  members  struggle 
gainst  the  successive  inroads  of  democratic  ambition  during 
such  periods  of  excitement.  Stimulated  by  the  revolutionary 
press,  Qi^ed  by  suffering  and  insane  constituents,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  sent  forward  hy  the  boroughs,  would 
successively  abohsh  the  com  laws,  the  church,  the  funds,  and 
every  interest  which  promised  the  prospect  of  spoliation  in 
this  great  and  complicated  empire.  In  making  this  pro- 
phecy, we  are  not  indulging  in  unauthorised  speculation  ; 
we  are  only  supposing  that  the  same  causes,  when  brought 
into  operation  in  this  country,  would  produce  the  same 
effects  as  they  have  already  produced  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  has  asked  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  Conservative  party  can  express  apprehensions  re- 
garding the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  £lO  house' 
holders,  when  they  bewail,  in  such  piteous  terms,  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  potwallopers  in  the  popular  burghs  "i  He 
must  have  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  his 
andience  when  he  could  broach  such  an  argument.  Is  there 
no  difference  between  ten  Radical  members  and  two  hundredl 
between  Middlesex,  Southwark,  Preston,  and  a  few  similar 
places,  returning  Radical  representatives,  and  a  hundred 
boroughs  making  such  a  return  ?  The  opponents  of  Reform 
make  no  objection  to  a  proportion  of  Radical  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  principle  is 
that  they  should  be  there,  because  the  Radicals,  like  every 
other  interest  iu  the  state,  should  be  fairly  represented  in 
Parliament.  What  they  object  to  is,  that  the  constitution 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  give  them  a  majority.  Mr  Hume, 
Mr  O'Connell,  and  Mr  Hunt,  form  a  v^duable  part  of  the 
House  :  but  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  hundred  Hunts, 
a  hundred  O'Connells,  and  a  hundred  Humes  1 

This'  consideration  points  to  the  fundamental  and  irre- 
mediable defect  of  the  proposed  constitution,  that  it  vests 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  populace  of  these  islands, 
to  the  exclusion  of  ^1  the  other  great  and  weighty  interests 
of  the  British  empire.  By  confining  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  Parliament  to  408.,  and  ultimately  £10  free- 
holders in  the  county,  and  £10  householders  in  towns,  the 
command  of  the  legislature  will  be  placed  in  hands  utterly 
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inaccessible,  save  by  actual  bribery,  to  the  approach  of  the 
commercial,  coIodIu,  or  shipping  interests.  If  such  a  change 
does  not  sooD  produce  a  revolution,  it  must  infallibly,  in  the 
end,  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  East 
Indian  and  Canadian  dependencies  vill  not  long  submit 
to  the  rule  of  the  populace  in  the  dominant  island,  indiffer- 
ent to  their  interests,  ignorant  of  their  circumstances,  careless 
of  their  welfare.  What  do  the  £10  householders  of  the 
Eagtiab  boroughs  either  know  or  care  about  the  colonial 
dependencies  of  the  empire  ?  A  Radical  in  their  neighbour- 
hood who  would  promise  them  relief  from  taxes,  poor-rates, 
tithes,  and  com  laws,  would  carry  the  day  against  all  the 
remote  or  colonial  interests  of  the  world. 

This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  plans  of  uniform  representa- 
tion, and  most  to  the  end  of  time  render  it  nnfit  for  the 
legislature  of  a  great  and  varied  empire.  Being  based 
mainly  upoa  one  class  of  society,  it  contains  no  proriaion 
for  the  interests  of  the  other  classes  :  and  still  less  for  the 
welfare  of  the  remote  but  important  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  great  majority  of  electors  being  the  possessors  of  houses 
or  shops  rented  from  £lO  to  £20  a-year,  that  is,  possessed  of 
an  income  from  £60  to  £lOO  per  annum,  the  representatives 
will  be  persons  inclined  to  support  their  local  and  immediate 
interesta.  The  remote  possessions  of  the  empire  can  have 
no  influence  on  such  men,  save  by  the  corrupt  channel  of 
actual  bribery.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  that  of  affording  an  inlet  through  the  '^ 
close  boroughs  to  all  the  great  and  varied  interests  of 
the  empire,  trill  be  destroyed.  The  Reform  Bill,  in 
this  view,  may  be  entitled, — "a  bill  for  disfranchising 
the  coloniid,  commercial,  and  shipping  interests,  and 
for  investing  the  exclusive  right  of  returning  members 
to  Parliament  in  the  populace  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

The  Radical  papers  have  pointed  with  exultation  to  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
showed  209  members  for  boroughs  voting  against  the  bill, 
and  108  for  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  division  stood 
as  it  did.  These  members  were  the  representatives  not  only 
of  the  boroughs,  but  of  the  intm'ests,  which  were  threatened 
with  disfranchisement.    Not  the  borovgh^mongera,  but  the 
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borough-purchasers,  found  themselvea  on  the  rerge  of 
destmctioD.  And  ■who  are  the  borough-purchasers  ?  The 
great  merchants  and  bankers  of  London  :  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  :  the  shipping  owners  of  Hull,  Bristol,  and  all 
the  principal  harbours :  the  West  India  proprietors,  the 
Canadian  merchants,  the  East  Indian  judges,  commanders, 
and  civil  serraots.  The  fact  of  their  baring  combined  to 
resist  the  bill,  is  the  strongest  .proof  of  its  ruinous  nature  ; 
of  its  obvious  tendency  to  close  the  avenues  by  which  all 
these  great  interests  have  found  their  place  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  vest  an  overwhelming  preponderance  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  representatives  of  the  lower  orders  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  is  precisely  the  rock  on  which  all  the  republics  of 
the  world  have  hitherto  split :  the  fatal  vesting  of  prepon- 
derating power  in  the  populace  of  a  limited  district,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Athens, 
Carthage,  Sparta,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  hare  all 
been  ruined  by  the  same  cause :  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
legislative  power  by  the  lower  orders,  in  a  particular  city  or 
district,  without  any  representation  of  the  other  interests  of 
the  empire  ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
on  the  first  reverse  they  all  revolted  against  the  parent 
state,  and  it  speedily  found  itself  reduced  to  its  own 
resources. 

With  a  magnanimity,  on  the  other  hand,  as  extraordi- 
nary as  it  was  unexampled,  the  Romans,  from  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  republic,  admitted  the  conquered  or  allied 
states  to  a  participation  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
They  received  in  return  the  empire  of  the  world.  But  for 
the  virtual  representation  of  the  British  dependencies, 
through  the  medium  of  the  close  boroughs,  the  British 
empire  would  long  ago  have  been  destroyed.  That  repre- 
sentation which  Roman  wisdom  gave  to  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces and  colonial  dependencies,  fortune,  or  rather  the 
providence  of  God,  has  given  to  the  far  more  extensive  and 
scattered  dependencies  of  this  vast  empire  over  all  the  world, 
by  means  of  the  gateway  which  is  now  to  be  closed  for  ever. 
America  was  lost  by  refusing  it  a  direct  voice  in  the  legis- 
lature :  the  other  colonies  have  only  been  preserved  by  the 
unobtrusive  but  spacious  channel  which  admitted  their  repre- 
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sentatires  to  the  British  Parliament.  Nominally  professing 
to  extend,  this  bill  is  really  destined  to  contract,  the  repre- 
sentation— to  base  the  legislature,  not  upon  the  empire,  but 
the  island:  and  in  lieu  of  the  collected  voice  of  British 
prosperity  from  every  part  of  the  world,  render  it  the  organ 
of  democratic  ambition  or  urban  selfishness  in  the  populace 
of  the  heart  of  the  empire. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  close  boroughs  have  been 
the  avenue  by  vbich  the  talent,  as  well  as  the  wealth,  of  the 
empire  hare  been  represented  in  all  former  ages.  Great  men  - 
never  have  submitted,  and  never  will  submit,  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  niendicating  votes  from  a  venal  rabble.  Mr  Canning 
never  would  have  done  so  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
or  before  his  contest  at  Liverpool  had  become  the  arena  for 
contending  faction  through  the  empire.  "  In  turbis  et  dis- 
cordiia,"  says  Sallust,  "  pessimo  cuique  plurima  vis." — 
"  Through  alt  the  discord  of  faction,"  says  Thucydides,  "  I 
have  uniformly  observed,  that  the  worst,  the  most  dissolute 
and  dangerous  men  were  the  idols  of  the  populace,  and 
invariably  prevailed  over  men  of  rational  or  virtuous  dispo- 
sitioDS." — "  Enfin  je  vois,"  said  Danton,  when  about  to  be 
led  to  the  scaffold,  "  que  dans  lea  revolutions  Vaviorite  tou- 
jours  resie  auz  phis  aciUrcUs."  *  The  same  bitter  truth  was 
extorted  from  the  witnesses  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  French 
democracy,  in  three  distant  ages  of  the  world. 

The  other  hemisphere  forms  no  exception  to  the  principle. 
Talent  seldom  seeks  the  American  Congress.  Men  of  honour- 
able and  upright  dispositions  disdain  the  servile  adulation  to 
popular  sovereignty  required  of  their  representatives  ;  and 
BO  low  is  the  situation  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  fallen 
in  public  estimation,  that  it  has  become  a  separate  profes- 
sion, forming  an  outlet  to  superfiuoue  barristers  and  attor- 
neys, who  are  paid  a  regular  salary  of  seven  dollars  a-day, 
to  defray  their  expenses  during  the  sitting  of  Congress. 

Could  we  suppose  that  men  of  great  and  powerful  minds 
would  submit  to  the  degradation  of  becoming  membei's  of 
parUament  for  populous  places,  under  such  a  system,  the 
time  of  the  representative  would  he  so  completely  absorl>ed 
by  attending  to  the  demands  and  correspondence  of  his  con- 
stituents, as  to  render  him  incapable  either  of  the  study 
"  BiourFE,  p.  67. 
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requisite  to  form  a  great  statesman,  or  of  the  atteotion 
necessary  to  master  all  the  multifarious  objects  Thich  are 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  legislature. 
Twenty  years'  preTious  study^unbroken  leisure  at  the 
moment  —  a  mind  unharassed  by  minute  considerations, 
are  indispensable  to  form  an  accomplished  orator  and  states* 
man.  The  close  boroughs  have  hitherto  both  admitted  such 
men,  and  afforded  them  the  leisure  requisite  to  train  their 
minds  and  discharge  their  duties.  The  representatiTes  of 
populous  places  know  whether  their  constituents  afford  them 
such  leisure  as  is  requisite  for  these  purposes. 

It  is,  accordingly,  extremely  well  worthy  of  observation, 
how  rapidly  the  character  of  the  French  legislature  degene- 
rated in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  number  of  the 
electors  ;  and  what  a  deplorable  ascendency  democratic  vio- 
leuce  and  intemperate  character  soon  acquired  over  virtue, 
wisdom,  or  humanity.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  chosen 
under  the  mouarchical  regime,  was  found  a  great  mass  of 
talent,  more  benevolence  of  intention  and  splendour  of  elo- 
quence than  perhaps  ever  was  collected  in  one  assembly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  every  man  in  France,  who  was  not 
a  minor  or  a  pauper,  and  worth  the  produce  of  three  days' 
labour,  the  diminution  of  talent  and  increase  of  yiolence 
was  most  apparent.  Lastly  came  the  Convention,  chosen 
after  the  10th  August,  under  republican  institutions ;  and 
there  Virtue,  Genius,  Eloquence,  and  Humanity  rapidly  fell 
beneath  the  incessant  attacks  of  democratic  ambition.  Dan- 
ton  triumphed  over  Vergniaud  and  Roland— Robespierre 
over  Danton — and  the  Reign  of  Blood  terminated  the  career 
of  visionary  improvement 

It  is  another  deplorable  effect  of  a  considerable  accession 
of  popular  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
it  would  infallibly  lower  the  standard  of  sense,  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  popular  flattery  in  that  important  branch  of 
the  legislature.  When  several  demagogues  are  incessantly 
tmmpeting  forth  the  majesty,  purity,  and  worth  of  the 
people — when  the  Press,  adapting  itself  to  the  taste  of  the 
great  body  of  its  readers,  is  following  the  same  base  course 
of  popular  adulation — no  member  who  depends  on  popular 
constituents  will  dare  to  hold  the  language  of  truth  on  any 
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qaestion  vhich  excites  the  public  mind.  If  he  does,  he  will 
iofallibly  lose  his  seat  oa  the  next  election.  Fev  will  be 
retained  but  those  who  promise  submiasion  to  the  public 
voice,  and  baaelj  sacrifice  their  principles  and  independence 
at  the  altar  of  popular  adulation. 

We  cannot  better  express  the  dangers  of  such  a  state  of  the 
representation,  than  in  the  words  of  an  article — from  the 
pen,  we  belieye,  of  Lord  Brougham — which  appeared  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  "  There  was  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  States- General, 
no  legitimate,  wholesome,  or  reed  ariatoaracy.  The  persons, 
sent  as  deputies  to  the  Assembly,  were  those  chiefly  who 
by  intrigue  and  boldness,  and  by  professions  of  nncommoQ 
zeal  for  what  were  then  the  great  objects  of  popular  pursuit, 
had  been  enabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the  electors.  A 
notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion  that  they  would  be  loud 
and  vehement  in  supporting  those  requests  upon  which  the 
people  had  already  come  to  a  decision,  were  their  passports 
into  that  Assembly.  They  were  sent  there  to  express  the 
particular  spirit  of  the  people — they  were  not  their  here' 
ditary  patrons,  but  the  hired  advocates  for  a  particular 
pleading, — they  had  do  general  trust  or  authority  over 
them,  but  were  chosen  as  their  special  messengers,  out  of  a 
multitude  whose  influence  and  pretensions  were  equally 
powerfuL  In  this  way,  instead  of  the  great  boats  of  rank 
and  property,  wiiich  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  clamours 
of  the  factious  or  the  caprices  of  the  inconstant,  and  which 
serre  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the  state  in  all  its 
wanderings  and  disasters,  the  Assembly  possessed  only  the 
basis  of  talent  or  reputation.  The  whole  Legislature  may 
be  considered  therefore  as  composed  of  adventurers,  who 
had  already  obtained  a  situation  incalculably  above  their 
original  pretensions,  and  were  now  tempted  to  push  their 
fortunes  by  every  means  that  held  out  the  promise  of  imme- 
diate saccess.  They  had  nothing,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  lose,  but  their  places  in  that  Assembly,  or  the  influence 
which  they  possessed  within  its  walla ;  and  as  the  authority 
of  the  Assembly  itself  depended  altogether  on  the  popularity 
of  its  measures,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic  authority  of  its 
members,  so  it  was  only  to  be  maintained  by  a  succession 
of  imposing  resolutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  outdoing  the 
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extravagant  TriabeB  and  expectations  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant and  sanguine  populace  that  ever  existed.  For  a 
man  to  get  a  lead  in  such  an  Assembly,  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  that  lie  should  previously  have  possessed  any 
influence  or  authority  in  the  community,  that  he  should  be 
connected  with  powerful  families,  or  supported  by  opulent 
and  extensive  associations ;  it  was  only  necessary  that  he 
could  obtain  the  acclamations  of  the  mob  of  Versailles,  and 
make  himself  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  galleries 
of  the  Assembly.  The  prize  was  too  tempting  not  to 
invite  a  multitude  of  competitora  ;  and  the  Assembly,  for 
many  months,  was  governed  by  those  who  outvied  their 
associates  in  the  impracticable  extravagance  of  their 
patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most  profusely  the  real  interests 
of  the  people  at  the  shrine  of  a  precarioufi  popularity. 

"  Mere  popularity  at  first  was  the  instrument  by  which 
this  unsteady  Legislature  was  governed ;  but  when  it 
became  apparent  that  whoever  could  obtain  the  direction 
or  command  of  it  must  possess  the  whole  authority  of  the 
state,  parties  soon  found  out  that  violence  and  terror  were 
infinitely  more  effectual  and  expeditious  than  persuasion 
and  eloquence.  Encouraged  hy  this  situation  of  affairs, 
the  most  daring,  unprincipled,  and  profligate,  proceeded  to 
seize  upon  the  defenceless  legislature,  and,  driving  all  their 
opponents  before  them  by  violence  and  intimidation, 
entered  without  opposition  upon  the  supreme  functions  of 
government.  The  disposal  of  the  legislature  thus  became 
a  prize  to  be  fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  conspiracies  of  a 
corrupted  metropolis,  and  the  institution  of  a  national 
representation  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  laying 
the  government  open  to  lawless  force  and  flagitious 
audacity. 

"  It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  us,  that  from  the 
want  of  a  natural  and  eMcient  aristocracy,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  hereditary  legislators,  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  and  fell  a  prey 
to  faction  ;  that  the  institution  itself  became  a  source  of 
public  misery  and  disorder,  and  converted  a  civilised  mon- 
archy first  into  a  sanguinary  democracy,  and  then  into  a 
military  despotism."* 

*  Erllnbvrgh  Btzita,  April  1805,  p.  H7. 
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Sadi  vere  the  cool  aDd  diapassiooate  sentiments  of  Lord 
Brougham  upon  the  causes  vhich  destroyed  the  French 
Constituent  Assembly. 

The  errors  of  the  French  reformers  are  thus  pointed  out 
by  the  same  powerful  pen : — "  The  parade  which  they 
made  of  their  p&puiartty,  the  support  which  they  submitted 
to  receive  from  the  menaces  and  acclamations  of  the  mob — 
the  joy  they  testified  at  the  desertion  of  the  royal  armies, 
■were  so  many  preparations  for  actual  hostility,  by  which 
all  prospects  of  eatablishing  an  equitable  gOYcrnment  were 
finally  cut  off.  Th^  relied  openlj/  upon  the  strength  of 
their  adherents  among  the  popidace.  If  they  did  not 
actually  encourage  them  to  threats  and  acts  of  riolence, 
they  availed  themselres  of  those  -which  were  committed  to 
intimidate  and  depress  their  opponents.  This  was  the 
inauspicious  oommencemmt  of  the  sins  and  the  si^erings 
of  the  Revolution,  The  multitude,  once  allowed  to  orer- 
awe  the  old  government  with  threats,  soon  subjected  the 
new  goremmeDt  to  the  same  degradation.  Reason  and 
philosophy  were  discarded,  and  mere  terror  and  brute 
force  haiiissed  the  misguided  nation,  till,  by  a  natural 
coDsommation,  they  fell  under  a  successful  military  usur- 
per."* 

Aa  a  contrast  to  the  French  Assembly,  Lord  Brougham 
powerfully  and  triumphantly  quotes  the  old  British  con- 
stitution : — "  No  representative  legislature  can  be  secure, 
aoless.it  contain  within  itself  a  lai^  portion  of  those  who 
form  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  are  able, 
as  individuals,  to  influence  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants.  In  England,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  made  up  of  the  individuals  who,  by  birth, 
fortune,  or  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  rest  of  the  people.  The  most  certain  and  permanent 
influence  is  that  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  and  these  are  the 
qualifications,  accordingly,  which  return  the  greatest  number 
of  members.  Men  submit  to  be  governed  by  those  to 
whose  will,  as  individuals,  the  greatest  part  of  them  have 
been  accustomed  to  submit ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  is 
reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  so  much  because  the  people  are 
impressed  with  a  constitutional  veneration  for  the  thing 

•  Edinbursh  Btvitic,  April  1806,  p.  112, 
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called  parliameot,  but  because  it  has  beeo  passed  by  those 
who  are  recognised  as  their  natural  superiors,  and  bj  whose 
influence,  as  individuals,  the  same  measures  might  have 
been  enforced  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Long  Parliament,  after  t^  was  purged  by  the  Independents, 
enjoyed  all  the  form  of  power  that  bad  belonged  to  their 
predecessors ;  but  as  tbey  no  longer  contained  those 
individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and  influence  the  body 
of  the  people,  they  speedily  lost  all  their  authority  over 
the  multitude.  Where  the  conditions  on  which  we  have 
insisted  are  awanting,  the  sudden  institution  of  a  repre- 
sentative legislature  will  only  be  the  prelude  to  the  mc^ 
frightful  disorders."* 

We  hold  these  observations  of  Lord  Brougham's  to  be 
perfectly  unanswerable ;  and  we  bring  them  forward  not 
from  any  puerile  and  contemptible  desire  of  pointing  oat 
inconsistency  in  so  able  a  man,  but  as  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  democratic  opinions  during  periods 
of  excitement,  and  the  necessity  which  tlie  most  powerful 
minds  are  under  of  bending  to  the  force  of  that  curr^t 
which  they  have  originally  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
putting  in  motion.  Borne  forward  upon  the  wave  of 
popular  ambition,  the  authors  of  the  present  bill  are  carried 
so  far  beyond  their  dispassionate  opinion  on  a  similar  crisis 
in  another  state,  that  they  have  literally  adopted  the  very 
measure  which  they  condemned  so  vehemently  in  the 
French  reformers,  and  set  themselres  to  destroy  that 
very  aristocratic  influence  on  which  they  had  so  well 
shown  the  proud  superiority  of  the  British  legislature  was 
founded. 

Do  tbey  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  influence 
of  the  aristocracy  will  not  be  destroyed  under  the  new  con- 
stitution— that  property  will  still  maintain  its  just  sway 
over  the  majority  of  the  electors  ? — the  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  the  noble  mover  of  the  present  bill. 
"  It  is  quite  certain,"  says  Lord  John  Russell,  "  that  if 
members  are  to  be  returned  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country,  do  man  will  be  able  to  stand  up 
before  them  who  is  not  known  to  them  by  harangue,  and 
pledged  to  support  whatever  they  choose  to  impose.     The 

•  Edinburgh  Rtviea,  April  1B0B,  p.  145, 
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aristocracy  thus  wUl  entirely  lose  their  infiuence,  or  be 
reduced  to  the  neceseitj,  to  preserve  their  popnlaritj,  of 
becoming  demagogues.  Either  of  which  alteraatires  is 
infinitely  to  be  dreaded."* 

Now,  who  are  to  be  the  electors  under  the  new  consti- 
tution ?  Every  houeeholder  paying  rent  to  the  amount  of 
£\0  a-year — every  tenant  paying  rent  to  the  amount  of 
£50  a-year — every  copyholder  having  property  worth  £10 
a-year— every  408.,  and  \dtimately,  every  £10  freeholder. 
Can  any  man,  acquamted  with  the  state  of  the  middle 
ranks,  doubt  what  description  of  persons  will  thus  have  the 
majority  1  The  copjhoMers  may  be  harmless  enough ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  <£1 0  householder  is  a  complete  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  is  thenceforward  placed  on  the 
most  democratic  basis.  The  tenants  of  sudi  houses,  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  possessed  of  any 
property.  They  are  shopkeepers,  journeymen  operatives,  or 
labourers  of  the  better  sort,  a  step  above  the  day-labourer, 
but  that  is  alL  Liverpool,  it  is  said,  will  produce  25,000 
voters ;  Manchester,  20,000  ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  will 
certainly  have  at  least  10,000  each.  The  influence  of  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  counties  will  be  generally  merged 
in  the  votes  of  the  shopkeepers  and  tenants  in  the  villages 
and  small  towns  in  England,  and  in  the  feuars  and  shop- 
keepers in  Scotland.  This  is  precisely  the  class  which,  in 
every  age  and  quarter  of  the  world,  have  been  found  to  be 
most  democratical ;  and  certainly  their  temper  at  present, 
and  the  tone  of  the  revolutionary  press,  which  they  daily 
peruse,  give  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Uiey  will  form  any 
exception  to  the  rule. 

It  is  Baid,t  an  extension  of  the  suffi-age  is  requisite  to 
let  in  the  enlarged  intelligence  and  property  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes  to  a  share  of  the  reprcaentation. 
Granted  :  but  has  not  this  efiect  taken  place  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  is  either  safe  or  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money  ?  A  40s.  freehold  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  when  that  standard  was  first  fixed,  was 

*  Lord  J.  BuBsell  on  the  Conatitution.  p.  341. 

t  Thia  passage,  to  the  extract  from  Sir  Jaioee  Hackintosh,  p.  85,  is  abridged 
from  other  papers  on  Parliamentarjr  Beform,  in  BlackKomrt  Magaane,  July, 
Angnat,  and  Oct.  1881.  Tbe  passage  &t>m  Sir  James  Mackint«eh  is  now  quoted 
in  Uie  t<iit,  in  farther  illuatration  of  these  views. 
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at  least  eqnal  to  a  property  -worth  £20  Bterling  a-year  now. 
The  silent  tmobserred  lapse  of  time,  and  change  in  the  value 
of  money,  have  eitended  a  priTilege  originaUy  designed  for 
the  substantial  yeoman,  to  the  simple  cottager.  When  so 
great  a  change  in  favour  of  the  democratic  interest  has 
taken  place,  and  is  in  prepress,  by  a  process  of  innovation 
which  is  perfectly  safe,  and,  as  the  increasing  democratic 
tendency  of  the  legislature  evinces,  perfectly  effectual,  vhy 
accelerate  it  by  one  which  is,  to  say  the  least  (^  it,  uncer^ 
tain  and  hazardous  1 

Bat  new  places  and  interests,  such  as  Manchester  and 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  require  representatives. 
Granted ;  but  because  they  require  members,  is  that  any 
reason  for  taking  away  the  representatives  Irom  the  colo- 
nies and  the  distant  interests  which  now  enjoy  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  close  boroughs  %  It  is  not  the 
addition  made  to  the  representation  at  home,  by  the  pro- 
posed Bill,  but  the  subtraction  made  from  the  representa- 
tion abroad,  which  is  the  grand  evil  that  it  proposes  to 
consummate.  Schedules  A  and  B  are  the  real  grave  of  the 
British  empire. 

Considered  with  reference  to  domestic  interests,  imd  the 
future  balance  of  the  town  and  country  parties  in  the  State, 
there  is  one  glaring  piece  of  injustice  introduced  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  for  which  not  a  ^adow  of  an  apology  has  been 
or  can  be  offered  by  its  supporters.  It  gives  every  ten  pound 
tenant  a  vote  within  buighs,  hut  only  a  fifty  pound  tenant 
a  vote  in  the  counties.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  great 
difference  %  Is  it  that  the  rural  tenant,  with  his  ploughs, 
waggons,  and  farm-stocking,  is  a  less  substantial  person  than 
the  urban  tenant  with  his  casks  of  beer  or  spirits,  or  stock 
of  goods,  generally  secured  to  the  landlord  for  payment  of 
his  rent  1  Is  it  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tffwns  are  so  much  more  moderate  in  their  habits, 
and  tenacious  of  their  ideas,  so  singularly  quiet  and  peace- 
able, so  little  Uable  to  be  affected  by  demagogues  or  mobs, 
that  the  suffrage  can  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  class  in  them 
paying  &  fifth  of  the  rent  which  is  required  of  a  similar  class 
in  the  counties  %  The  thing  can  admit  only  of  one  explana- 
tion. The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  give  an  overwhelming 
majority  to  the  urban  and  democratic  interests  in  the  L^s- 
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latnre,  although  at  least  two-thirda  of  the  income  of  the 
State  comes  £rom  rural  labour.  And  to  insure  thia  result, 
not  content  with  giving  three-fifths  of  the  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  representatiTes  of  boroughs,  they 
lover  the  sufirage  in  these  boroughs  to  one-fifth  of  vhat  is 
required  of  a  similar  class  in  the  country. 

Independent  of  this  scandalous  and  barefaced  inequality, 
there  is  a  permanent  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a 
representation,  founded  eren  on  a  uniform  qualification  for 
town  and  country,  must,  in  a  wealthy  and  commercial  oom- 
mnnity,  always  in  the  long  run  gire  the  majority  of  influ- 
ence to  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  It  has  been  thus 
explained  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  present  Bill : — "  A  representation  founded  on  numbers 
merely,  would  be  productive  of  gross  inequality  in  that 
very  class  to  which  all  others  are  sacrificed.  Every  other 
interest  in  society  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  midtitude. 
No  other  dass  can  be  effectually  represented ;  no  other 
class  can  have  any  pohtical  security  for  justice  ;  no  other 
can  have  any  weight  in  the  legislature.  No  talents,  no 
attainments,  but  sudi  as  recommend  men  to  the  favour  of 
the  multitude,  can  have  admission  into  it.  A  representa- 
tion so  constitnted  would  produce  the  same  practical  results 
as  if  every  man  whose  income  was  above  a  certain  amount 
was  excluded  &om  votii^.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  the 
proprietors  whether  they  be  di^anchised,  or  doomed  in 
every  election  to  form  a  hopeless  minority.  The  difference, 
moreover,  between  the  people  of  the  town  and  country,  is 
attended  with  consequences  which  no  law  can  obviate. 
Towns  are  the  nurseiy  of  poUtical  feeling.  The  frequency 
of  meeting,  the  warmth  of  discussion,  the  variety  of  pursuit, 
the  rivalahip  of  interest,  the  fluctuations  and  extremes  of 
fortune,  direct  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants  to  the  public 
concerns,  and  render  them  the  seats  of  republican  govem- 
ments,  or  the  preservers  of  liberty  in  monarchies.  Among 
the  more  numerous  classes,  no  strong  public  sentiment 
can  be  kept  up  without  frequent  meetings.  It  is  when 
they  are  animated  by  a  view  of  their  own  strength  and  num- 
bers, when  they  are  stimulated  by  an  eloquence  suited  to 
their  characters,  and  when  the  passions  of  each  are  strength- 
ened by  the  like  emotions  of  the  multitude  which  surround 
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him,  that  the  thoughts  of  auch  men  are  directed  so  far 
from  their  common  callings  as  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
monveaith.  All  these  aids  are  necessarily  ^ranting  to  the 
dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  frequent  meet- 
ings are  rendered  impossible  hy  distance  or  poverty,  who 
have  few  opportunities  of  being  excited  by  discuBsioQ  or 
declamation,  and  very  imperfect  means  of  concert  or  corre- 
spondence with  those  at  a  distance.  All  actire  talent 
woold  in  such  a  case  fly  to  the  towns,  where  alone  its 
power  could  be  felt.  If  the  whole  political  power  of 
the  State,  therefore,  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  claasea,  it  would  really  be  exercised  only  by  the 
towns."* 

Let  not  the  landed  interest  imagine  that  they  will  be 
protected  by  the  fifty-four  additional  members  who  are  to 
be  giren  for  the  counties.  Nominally  returned  by  the 
counties,  the  great  proportion  of  these  members  will  be 
really  brought  in  by  the  £]0  householders  in  the  small 
towns  —  the  numbers  of  that  class  will  render  them 
omnipotent.  Of  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain, 
two-thirds  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
only  one-third  directly  in  agriculture.  This  vital  fact 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  in  all  calculations  upon 
the  probable  effect  of  the  new  system.  Of  the  £10 
householders,  or  freeholders,  therefore,  two-thirds  will 
be  found  in  the  manufacturiug  or  trading  classes.  The 
landed  interest,  even  in  counties,  will  find  it  utterly  vain  to 
struggle  against  such  a  numerical  superiority.  Lord 
Brougham  baa  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  Uie  squires 
of  Yorkshire  were  against  him,  but  be  canvassed  the  free- 
holders in  the  small  towns,  and  soon  convinced  them  that 
he  had  the  superiority.  If  this  was  the  case  even  under 
the  old  constitution,  what  will  it  be  when  all  the  £10 
householders  are  let  in  % 

But,  in  fact,  the  division  on  the  Reform  Question 
itself  affords  decisive  evidence  of  what  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament.  The  Radical 
papers  have  made  the  following  summary  of  the  com- 
position of  the  votes  on  that  vital  innovation  on  the  con- 
stitution : — 


L  \1i  ;  and  CoBtcled  Euay;  ii 
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CoDDtjr  membeiB,  . 
Openpltces, 
BoroDghB, 
UniTeruity, 
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Connty  members,   . 
Open  places, 
BorongbB, 
Unireraity, 

Endand, 
Scotluid, 


This  table  the  Reformers  ooosider  as  deciBire  in  farour 
of  the  Bill.  To  US  it  appears  decisive  against  it.  It 
certaiol;  affords  materials  for  the  m(»t  profound  medita- 
tion. 

It  here  appears  that  the  English  and  Irish  connty  mem- 
bers in  faTour  of  the  Bill  Trere  nearly  dovble  of  those 
against  it :  and  that  the  equality  vaa  restored  by  the 
Scotch  connty  members  and  the  borough  members  orer  the 
empire,  who  vere  nearly  two  to  ooe  against  it.  This  last 
body  is  precisely  the  interest  in  the  house  which  is  to  be 
destroyed.  That  is  to  say,  when  in  the  legislature,  as 
already  constituted,  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
are  ahuost  exactly  equal,  it  is  proposed  totally  to  destroy 
one,  in  order  to  restore  the  beJance  of  the  constitntionl! 
Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that,  with  forces  so  nearly 
balanced,  eren  a  small  addition  to  one  party,  and  especially 
the  one  supported  by  the  revolutionary  press  and  the 
popular  outcry,  will  give  it  a  decisive  preponderance  ?  The 
disfranchisement  of  ten  members  in  such  circumstances,  by 
making  a  difference  of  twenty  votes,  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  democratic  party  the  ascendant.  What  shall  we  say, 
then,  of  168  U^en  from  the  one  side  and  added  to  the 
other? 
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From  this  table  may  also  be  seen  how  vaiD  are  the  hopes 
of  those  who  imagine  that  the  county  represeatatioD  is  to 
form  any  barrier  againat  the  democratic  inroads  of  the 
manufacturing  interest.  Tviice  as  many  Irish  and  English 
county  members,  and  thrice  as  many  for  open  places,  voted 
for  the  Bill  as  against  it.  This  eTinces,  in  the  most 
conyincing  manner,  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  electors, 
even  without  the  £10  freeholders.  What  will  be  the 
result  of  the  elections  with  that  portentous  addition  to  the 
popular  force  1 

But  this  table  furnishes  another  and  a  still  more  alarming 
subject  for  consideration.  It  appears  from  it  that  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  English  and  Scotch  members  are 
against  the  Bill,  and  that  it  was  carried  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  Irish. 


Thus  there  were  266  members  for  Great  Britain  against 
the  Bill,  and  251  for  it ;  in  other  words,  a  majority  of  fifteen 
members  were  against  it.  Ireland  threw  in  her  weight  to 
cast  the  balance  :  if  she  does  so  successfully,  she  will  more 
than  repay,  by  that  single  stroke,  the  oppresaon  of  four  hun- 
dred years. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  next  election  under 
the  new  constitution  in  Ireland,  with  eTeiy  £lO  house- 
holder voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament  1  At  least 
sixty  out  of  the  103  members  she  is  to  return,  will  be  not 
only  in  the  Radical,  but  in  the  Anti-Union  interest.  They 
will,  in  fact,  be  nominated  by  O'Connell,  as  completely  as 
his  son  was  recently  named  by  him  for  the  county  of  Clare. 
Here  is  ample  subject  for  serious  consideration.  Sixty 
Catholic  Radicals  returned  by  O'Conuell  I  That  will 
indeed  make  England  feel  the  bitterness  of  Irish  Immi- 
gration. With  a  powerful  body  of  this  description,  sup- 
ported by  the  incessant  clamour  of  seven  million  Irishmen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  how  is  the  Union  to 
be  maintained  1     How  is  the  empire  to  be  aared  from 
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dismembennent  ?  What  security  vill  remain  for  the  insti- 
tations  or  property  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  Catholics 
combine  vith  the  English  Radicals  ? 

Catholic  Emancipation  has  brought  the  empire  to  the 
perilous  position  in  which  it  is  now  placed  on  the  Reform 
Question.  The  Catholic  members  carried  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  first 
peer  who  declared  in  the  Upper  House  in  its  faroor.  The 
first  return  they  hare  made  for  admission  into  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  has  been  to  combine  with  its  enemies  for 
its  deatmction.  Such  is  the  efiect  of  a  great  concession 
to  popular  clamour. 

The  tinanimoos  support  which  the  Radicals  hare  given  to 
the  biU,  in  every  part  of  tiie  country,  is  the  clearest  proof 
of  its  democratic  tendency.  Hunt  and  Hume,  O'Connell 
and  O'Gorman  Mahon,  the  Times  and  the  Exammer,  are 
equally  loud  in  its  praise.  These  Radicals  know  well  what 
'Will  increase  the  influence  of  their  own  party :  they  have 
sn  eagle's  eye  for  discovering  anything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency, however  remote,  to  continue  the  hated  power  of  the 
aristocracy.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  they  would  support 
the  bill,  unless  it  went  to  subvert  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies ?  Their  boast,  their  glory  is,  that  it  will  have  this 
efiect :  "  Let  this  bill  be  passed,"  says  the  Exammer,  "  and 
the  aettiement  of  the  government  upon  a  democratic  basis 
M  certain." 

Where,  says  Lord  Brougham,  were  the  rotten  boroughs 
in  the  days  of  Saion  liberty  ?  How  can  it  be  called  revo- 
lution, which  only  restores  the  constitution  to  the  days  of 
pristine  liberty  \  Where,  we  ask  in  reply,  was  the  demo- 
cratic press  in  the  days  of  Alfred  1  Where  was  the  power 
of  the  people  in  the  days  of  Magna  Charta,  when  all  that 
the  nobles  vho  obtained  it  thought  proper  to  stipulate  for 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  was,  that  their  plough-goods 
should  not  be  distrained  in  seed-time  ?  Where  the  weight 
of  the  commons,  when  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
concluded  their  petition  with,  "  for  God's  sake — and,  as  an 
act  of  mercy  V  When  the  feudal  nobility  lived  in  rude 
magnificence  in  their  castles,  surrounded  by  their  armed 
retainers — when  the  commons  were  few  in  numb^,  ignorant, 
and  dispirited — when  the  greatest  city  in  the  lungdom. 
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London  excepted,  did  not  contatn  twenty  thousand  souls — ■ 
vben  printing  w&s  unknown,  and  the  daily  press  unborn, 
it  might  be  perfectly  safe  to  send  writs  to  every  borough 
as  it  rose  to  anything  like  eminence;  though  the  same 
course  would  be  higluy  perilous  at  diis  time,  when  the 
power  of  the  people  has  so  enonnously  increased,  when  a 
democratic  press  incessantly  stimulates  their  ambition,  and 
the  change  in  the  mode  of  warfare,  consequent  on  the 
inrentiou  of  firearms,  has  caused  the  sword  to  fall  irom 
the  hands  of  the  country  nobility.  An  increase  of  borough 
representation  was  then  required,  to  counterbalance  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  feudal  nobility;  an  increase  of 
the  influence  of  the  peers  is  now  required,  to  counter- 
balance the  turbulent  vigour  of  the  commons. 

No  change  can  be  safely  introduced  in  favour  of  popular 
power,  except  what  is  done  by  slow  and  imperceptible  addi- 
tions. Lord  Brougham  has,  indeed,  ridiculed  all  plans  of 
"  bit-by-bit"  reformers ;  but  a  greater  man  than  Lord 
Brougham  has  pronounced  them  to  be  the  only  safe  and 
beneficial  innovations.  "  Prudenter  igitur  faciunt  homines," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "si  in  innovationibus  suis  a  tempore 
exemplvm  petant :  tempus  enim  innovat  vel  maxime  sed 
tacite,  peddeidim,  ac  sine  sensu.  Expedit  praeterea  experi- 
meutis  novis  in  corporibus  pohticis  medendis,  non  uti,  nisi 
urgens  incumhat  necessitas,  aut  evidens  se  ostcndat  utilitas ; 
et  sedulo  cavere  ut  reformationis  studium  mutationem  indu- 
cat,  n&n  autem  studium  miUcUionis  reforfnationem  prcB- 
t&rai."  * 

The  democratic  tendency  of  the  daily  press,  and  its  pro- 
digious Influence  even  on  powerful  minds,  must  be  calculated 
upon  as  a  fixed  power  in  future  in  the  constitution.  Its 
operation  will  be  always  felt,  except  during  those  periods 
of  excitement  from  foreign  war,  when  the  ordinary  bent  of 
the  popular  mind  is  for  a  time  diverted.  It  arises  partly 
from  the  extension  of  the  power  of  reading  and  thinking  on 
political  subjects  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  partly 

"  They  act  wisely,  who,  in  their  innoTationg,  follow  the  oiwnpio  of  time — 

1^  iiB  indeed  the  KTSBteet  of  all  innovator ;  but  '         ■      ■•       ■        .... 

unperceived.    It  is  of  importance  also  to  attempt  m 


which  iiB  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  innovalKira ;  but  ia  bo  step  by  step,  ailentl;  and 
unperceived.  It  is  of  importance  also  to  attempt  no  now  oiperiraeDta  in  tlio  body 
polilic,  unlesa  ui^ent  ueceaaty,  or  evident  utility,  recommend  it :  and,  above  all. 


B,  that  deBire  of  reformatioo  should  induce  the  change,  not  the  desiro 
of  change  induce  the  refonnation." — Bacoh,  z.  6fl,  De  /nnwoCtimihi*. 
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from  tbe  vast  increase  of  our  maDufacturiDg  population. 
Crowded  tc^ther  in  great  numbera,  ignorant  except  of 
what  thej  learn  through  the  daily  press,  incessantly  stimu- 
lated by  abuse  of  their  superiors, — such  men  will  alvays  be 
indined  to  democracy.  From  their  vast  numbers,  any 
joDTDals  ffhich  they  sapport  must  necessarily  bare  ten  times 
the  circulation  wluch  those  enjoy  who  support  the  aristo- 
cratic side  of  the  question.  Hence  the  prodigious  increase 
of  the  rerolutionary  journals  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
alarming  fact,  that  with  few  exceptions  the  whole  press  is 
OD  the  popular  side.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  they 
do  not  influence  the  tkm&ing  part  of  the  people :  true, 
they  do  not ;  but  how  many  of  the  readers  of  newspapers 
are  capable  of  thinking  1    Not  one  in  fifty.  ^ 

Thus   the   boasted  and  long-wished-for  Reform  will  \ 
amount  only  to  a  change  of  masters.    We^hall__aaJuua6Jiieu  ) 
aristocracy  of  rank  and  station,  and  place  tliat  of  adven-    / 
tu^anj|juQn.ej-l9pdersJiiitsj.taad_;jr£,sIiaIQtf.goK(^^ 
a  domination  more  fierce  and  unbending  than  that  of  family/        , 
or^possessions ;  we  shall  OYehhrow  the  hereaitary  Trifluencel         V 
o£tLe  p^~>«^  pW^pinaEKrH  araciighflari^rtttB^-fTri}  .^^  /*''~' 

go?enupent  of  the  conductora  of  reviews  and  the  editors  of  / 
nevspapfflv.    Lord  Brougham's  bill  will  destroy  that  whole-  { 
some  state  of  the  representation  which  he  has  so  well  1 
deecribed^aa'characten^rig  Ifie  Engliah  legiatatore ;   and  \ 
commence  -m  it»  stead,,  thati  ruinous  rule  of  adventurers   \ 
and  demagogues  which,  he  has  so  clearly  showiL  broufrht    I 
on  thfl  hnmtr^  of  t^|y  ,^rench  RftTolution.  J 

'By  passing  the  present  bill,  it  is  said,  you  will  secure  th^x 
numerous  body  of  the  new  voters  on  the  side  of  order ;  full 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  them  in  any  future  contests  with 
the  inferior  and  unrepresented  classes,  and  the  pyramid  of 
society  placed  ou  a  broad  and  stable  basis.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  this  argument,  which  at  first  sight  appears  most 
plausible,  is,  in  reality,  worse  founded  in  precedent  or 
principle. 

In  France,  after  the  Restoration  in  1815,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  an  elector  was  fixed  at  the  payment  of  300  francs 
a-year  of  direct  taxes,  which,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money,  is  equal  to  about  £20  a-year 
here.     Certainly  this  was  a  very  high  qualification ;  imply- 
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ing,  as  it  did,  at  least  X400  a-jear  of  iacome  to  each 
elector.  Yet,  high  as  it  waa,  it  fonuBhed  no  security 
against  the  demand  for  an  eztension  of  the  electire 
franchise,  by  the  verj  ezclusire  and  Umited  class  vho 
alone  enjoyed  it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  each 
successiTe  dissolution,  became  more  and  more  democror 
tieal;  imtil  it  became  so  hostile  to  the  Throne,  that  the 
gOTemmeDt  could  no  longer  be  conducted,  and  a  dissolution 
ensued,  under  circumstances  nrhich  brought  about  the 
Re?olution  of  1830. 

But  we  need  not  resort  to  foreign  countries  for  proof  of 
this  truth.  What  is  the  boast  of  the  Reformers  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  That  the  electors  of  England  would  return  a 
great  majority  of  Reforming  members ;  that,  on  a  dissolu- 
tion, no  man  would  be  able  to  stand  up  on  the  hustings  but 
those  who  would  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  present 
bill,  which  makes  so  great  an  addition  to  the  electors  of  the 
empire.  If  this  position  be  well  founded — and  that  it  is 
so,  to  a  great  extent,  no  one  can  doubt — what  comes  of  the 
argument  that  the  new  electors  will  immediately  close  the 
door  against  all  new  entrants,  and  resolutely  range  them- 
selves with  Government  in  all  future  contests  with  the 
people  %  Why  are  the  new  and  more  extended  electors  to 
be  so  totally  different  from  the  present  and  more  restricted  ? 
Human  nature  will  be  the  same  in  future  years  as  in  the 
present ;  the  same  passions  and  desires  will  mislead  man- 
kind then  as  at  this  time  ;  and  the  same  causes  which  now 
make  the  existing  electors  clamour  for  a  duplication  of  their 
class,  will  make  the  Reformed  electors  demand  universal 
suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  and  will  remain  the  same  in  all 
ages.  The  people,  after  obtaining  the  elective  franchise 
will  soon  discover  that  they  have  been  deluded  into  the 
acquisition  of  a  privilege  of  no  practical  value.  The  million 
of  electors  who,  under  the  new  constitution,  are  to  return  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  will,  ere  long,  find  that  their 
condition  is  no  ways  ameliorated  by  the  new  privilege  they 
have  acquired :  wages  are  as  low,  taxes  aa  heavy,  tithes  as 
vexatious,  poor-rates  as  burdensome,  as  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. If  their  representatives  in  Parliament  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  secure  the  abolition  of  these  burdens — 
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the  destractioD  of  the  chnrcb  property,  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  lavs,  and  the  abolition  of  the  national  debt,  possibly 
they  may  be  contented  vith  these  great  yictories ;  but, 
till  they  are  gained,  they  will  never  cease  clamouring  for 
an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  a  still  lower  class 
in  society.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  thus  alone  that  they 
can  render  the  triumph  of  the  people  complete,  and  secure 
the  suhatantial  fruits  of  victory,  in  the  destruction  of  taxes, 
chnrcb,  and  fanded  property.  Till  these  objects  are  gained, 
as  long  as  the  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  successfully  resists 
the  concession  of  these  practical  boons  to  the  lower,  the  de- 
mocratic electors  will  never  cease  to  recruit  their  forces  from 
the  lower  classes  of  society. 

Finding  that  a  privilege  shared  with  a  million  other 
people  is,  in  effect,  worth  nothing  ;  that  no  real  benefit  is 
to  be  gained  by  siding  with  the  upper  classes;  and  that  it  is 
by  a  vigorous  concentration  of  pq>ular  strength,  and  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  a  still  more  numerous 
class,  that  the  influence  of  wealth  is  to  be  destroyed,  the 
cry  will  be  incessant  for  an  increase  of  the  constituents. 
Rank,  property,  and  worth  will  be  buried  under  the  waves 
of  popular  ambition. 

The  Reformers  often  complain  that  their  opponents  do 
not  fairly  meet  their  arguments  ;  that  they  get  up,  in  their 
el^ant  language,  "  Hole  and  Comer  Petitions  ;  "  and  that 
there  is  a  deplorable  want  of  ability  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  here  is  an  argument  which  we  call  on  them,  and  defy 
them,  to  answer.  They  need  not  pretend  that  they  do  not 
know  of  it :  there  are  nearly  9000  copies  of  this  Journal 
sold  every  month,  and  it  is  read  wherever  the  English 
language  is  understood.  We  call  on  them  to  answer  this 
argament,  and  to  point  ont  on  what  principles  they  contend, 
^r^,  that  the  present  electors  are  nearly  \manimous  in 
Savour  of  the  eaietmon  of  the  rights  to  a  much  more  numer- 
ous body  beneath  themselves  :  and,  secondly,  that  the  new 
electors  will  be  converted  by  the  Magic  Wand  of  Reform 
into  a  phalanx  determined  to  resist  any  future  and  similar 
extension  of  the  stooge. 

On  what  ground  of  justice  can  such  an  extension  be 
resisted  hereaftert  If  the  £5  householders  raise  an  outcry 
that  they  are  unrepresented,  how,  after  this  great  concession 
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to  their  £10  brethreo,  ia  it  to  be  refused  1  If  the  £1  house' 
holders  second  them,  how  are  thej  to  be  staved  off  i  If 
thej  are  successful,  how  is  unirersal  sufirage  to  be  aroided  ? 
If  the  contest  must  ultimately  come  on,  why  postpone  it  till 
the  power  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution  is  broken  by 
repeated  defeats  1  Each  successiye  concession  will  only 
augment  the  strength  of  the  democratic,  and  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  couseryatiTe  party.  Eztravagant  speeches 
on  the  hustings,  unmeasured  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
people  in  Parliament,  will  be  the  only  titles  to  popular 
farour,  and  augment  the  strength  of  that  tide  which  already 
is  held  out  as  irresistible. 

To  those  who  survey,  in  times  past,  the  delusive  and 
absurd  nature  of  public  opinion  on  subjects  which  excited 
the  populace,  the  weakness  of  yielding  to  it  at  the  present 
moment  will  appear  truly  deplorable.  We  subjoin  a  few 
examples  of  these  delusions,  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
history  ;  but  the  errors  which  have  overspread  the  world 
since  the  march  of  intellect  began,  have  thrown  schoolboy 
information  into  the  shade. 

Pubhc  opinion  in  Athens  was  clear  for  the  banishment 
of  Aristides.  No  good  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  this 
caprice  towards  so  great  and  good  a  man.  "  We  are  tired," 
said  they, "  of  hearing  him  called  the  Just." 

Public  opinion  in  Rome  condemned  the  great  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  vanquisher  of  Hannibal,  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  He  died  forsaken  in  a  foreign  land  :  on  his 
tomb  was  engraved,  by  his  own  desire,  the  mournful 
inscription, — "  My  ungrateful  country  shall  not  possess  my 
bones." 

Public  opinion  in  the  Roman  Republic  was  unanimous, 
save  among  the  Patricians,  for  the  Agrarian  law  of 
Gracchus.  With  the  contests  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
began  the  civil  wars  which  ended  in  the  despotism  of 
Ctesar. 

Public  opinion  in  Italy  strongly  favoured  the  aggression 
of  that  great  man.  Pompey  in  vain  strove  to  stem  the 
torrent :  Italy  was  yielded  up  to  him  without  a  straggle  : 
the  empire  of  the  world,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  was  the  reward  of  his  audacity. 

No  emperor  was  the  object  of  more  general  adulation 
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daring  his  life,  or  more  universal  execration  after  hia  death, 
than  Nero.  "  Et  Tulgua,"  8ajs  Tacitus,  "  e&dem  pravitate 
inaectabatur  interfectmn  quil  foTerat  viventem." 

Pnblic  opinion  in  modem  Europe  first  rose  uniyersally 
and  Tehementtj  in  farour  of  the  Crosades.  "  Dieu  le  veut, 
Diea  le  vetU,"  was  the  uniyersal  cry ;  "  Voi  populi,  vox 
Dei,"  the  universal  maxim.  Empires  vere  conrdsed ; 
Emvpe  torn  up  bj  its  roots,  and  precipitated  upon  Asia ; 
hundreds  of  ^ousands  set  forth,  vnthout  guides,  ou  the 
popiilar  enterprise  :  millions  of  men  were  sacrificed  in  the 
holj  cause. 

Public  opinion  iu  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, vas  unanimous  and  violent  for  the  destruction  of  the 
cathedrals.  Devastation,  which  sabsequent  ages  have  never 
ceased  to  deplore,  was  committed  amidst  the  universal 
applause  of  the  people. 

Public  opinion  in  1642  vas  vehement  in  favour  of  the 
Long  Parliament : — a  contest  which  brought  the  King  to  the 
scaffold,  deluged  the  nation  with  blood,  unsheathed  the 
sword  of  Cromwell,  and  stifled  liberty  for  fifteen  years, — 
was  commeDced  with  a  far  more  generid  feeling  in  its  favour 
than  DOW  supports  Reform. 

Public  opinion  in  1725  was  unanimously  and  strongly 
excited  in  favour  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  and  the  South 
Sea  Bubble.  Thousands  were  ruined  in  consequence,  and 
the  French  and  English  nations  brought  to  the  brink  of 
insolvency. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  commenced  its  labours  amidst 
the  unanimous  applause  of  all  France.  Those  rash  measures 
of  reform — ^which  Lord  Brougham  has  so  well  shown  brought 
on  the  subsequent  convulsion  of  the  Revolution — were  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration  with  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hondred  in  that  great  kingdom. 

When  it  was  put  to  the  Convention  to  decide  whether 
Louis  XVI.  was  guilty  or  innocent,  not  one  man  ventured  to 
absolve  him.  Eight  hundred  of  the  ablest  men  in  France 
were  unanimous  in  condemning  an  innocent  monarch.  On 
a  subject,  says  the  republican  historian,  on  which  posterity 
will  unanimously  decide  one  way,  the  Convention  unani- 
mously decided  another.* 

■  MiOHcr,  voi  i.  p.  230. 
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When  the  annexation  of  S&roy  and  Piedmont  vas 
proposed  in  the  Convention  in  October  1792,  otdy  oue 
voice  vaB  raised  against  an  unjustihable  aggression  vhich 
entailed  a  dreadM  war  on  Europe,  and,  for  the  first 
time  for  400  years,  brought  an  invading  army  to  the 
French  capital 

The  vhole  of  France  was  unanimous  in  supporting 
Napoleon's  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812,  "  The  youtib," 
says  S^gur,  "looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  military  promraiade 
— a  party  of  pleasure,  which  would  hardly  last  six  months." 
Everybody  recollects  the  general  delusion  in  favour  of 
joint-stock  companies  in  1825.  From  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  downwards,  there  was  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  boundlesa  wealth  and  inexhaostible  resources 
of  the  British  empire.  The  pubhc  as  little  antidpated 
the  catastrophe  of  December  1825,  as  the  Reformers 
of  the  present  day  do  the  probable  consequence  of  their 
measures. 

Examples  of  this  sort  lead  the  thoughtful  to  distrust  public 
opinion,  on  all  occasions  when  it  is  violently  excited.  Edu- 
cation cannot  give  intellect.  Newspapers  will  not  extinguish 
passion.  The  great  majority  of  the  public  are  now  as 
incapable  of  judging  on  political  subjects  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Aristides.  IVinting  has  extended  to  the  whole 
people  the  passions  of  a  mob ;  it  has  not  given  them  a 
larger  share  of  intellect. 

If  there  is  one  duty  more  sacred  than  another,  in  such 
periods  of  excitement,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legi^ators  to 
moda^te  the  public  effervescence,  and  resolutely  withstand 
those  demands  which  they  judge  fatal  to  the  balance  of  the 
constitution,  or  perilous  to  the  institutions  of  the  empire. 
Concession,  in  such  (nrcumstances,  is  the  weakest  as  w^  as 
the  basest  policy.  It  was  not  by  yielding  to  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  plebeians  that  the  Roman  Senate  obtained 
the  empire  of  the  world,  but  by  resolutely  resisting  them, 
and  enduring  the  last  extremities,  rather  than  surrender  the 
constitution  of  their  forefathers.  Such  conduct  was  in  the 
end  triumphant ;  the  nobles  ultimately  prevailed  in  every 
contest ;  and  the  empire,  though  often  endangered,  was 
only  overturned  when  the  nobles  gave  way  to  popular 
violence. 
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Ck)iiceBsion  and  condliatton  were  tried  to  their  utmost 
extent  bj  the  Britons  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire,  vhen  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.  The 
weak  and  timid  monarchs  of  the  Heptarchy,  proceeding  on 
the  principle  nowui^red  in  support  of  Reform,  sought  to  buy  off 
their  enemies,  by  giving  them  sometimes  £10,000,  sometimea 
£20,000,  on  condition  that  they  would  depart,  and  Jiot 
retwm.  They  did  depart,  accordingly,  and  returned  invari- 
tJcAj  in  six  months,  in  greater  force  than  before,  equipped 
by  the  spoil  of  their  weat  and  pusillanimous  enemies. 
Who  pnt  an  end  to  this  ruinous  system  of  conciliation  and 
oonoesnon  %  Alfred  the  Great,  who  &om  the  first  refused 
toyidd  any  payment,  and  fought  his  enemies  hand  to  hand, 
till  he  expelled  them  from  his  shores,  and  founded  the 
En^sh  monarchy. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  concessions  now  so 
loudly  recommended  to  the  popular  demands  for  power. 
The  more  you  concede,  the  more  daring  and  Tehemeut  these 
demands  will  become.  Every  successive  acquisition  will  be 
made  the  means  of  a  still  more  extravagant  demand,  until  the 
last  remnants  of  the  monarchy  are  swept  away,  and  bloody 
republicanism  proclaimed  in  its  stead.  There  is  no  evading 
the  danger.  Concession  must  now  be  stopped,  or  the  nation 
may  make  up  its  mind  to  republican  institutions  ;  and  what 
will  then  become  of  the  church  property,  the  national  debt, 
the  eetates  of  the  nobility,  or  the  liv^  of  all  the  higher 
orders? 

Concession  was  the  principle  on  which  Charies  I.  acted. 
He  first  yielded  the  Petition  of  Rights,  which,  as  Mr  Hume 
observes,  "  was  so  great  a  concession  to  the  Commons,  that 
it  in  truth  amounted  to  a  revolution."  He  gave  up  ton- 
nage and  poundage  ;  he  yielded  Strafford  to  their  violence  ; 
he  agreed  to  triennial  Parliaments ;  he  allowed  the  sheri^ 
to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  summoning  them,  if  not 
convoked  by  royal  authority ;  his  ministers  were  chosen 
exclusively  fix)m  tiie  popular  party  ;  he  paid  the  arrears  of 
his  rebellious  Scotch  troops ;  he  conceded  all  the  demands 
of  the  Scotch  Parliament ;  the  famous  "  Remonstrance  "  of 
the  Commons  was  carried,  after  a  vehement  debate :  and 
what  was  the  consequence  of  all  these  concessions  %  En- 
couraged by  so  much  success,  the  Commons  openly  declared 
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to  the  Lords,  "  that  they  themselves  were  the  8ole  represen- 
tative body  of  the  nation ;  that  the  Peers  were  notlung  bat 
individuals,  who  held  their  seats  in  a  particular  capacity  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  their  Lordships  'would  not  consent  to  the 
passing  of  acta  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  people, 
the  Commons,  together  with  sach  of  the  Lords  as  were 
sensible  of  the  danger,  must  join  together,  and  represent 
the  matter  to  his  Majesty."*  Having  stript  the  crown 
of  all  its  prerogatives,  the  Commons  next  demanded  the 
command  of  the  militia,  which  would  have  given  them  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  sword ;  the  civil  war  ensued ;  the 
King  was  beheaded,  the  Peers  abolished,  and  Cromwell 
enthroned. 

Louis  XVI.  was  the  next  monarch  who,  in  turbulent 
times,  tried  the  system  of  concession.  The  nation  demanded 
the  States-General — he  convoked  them  :  they  demanded  a 
popular  representation — he  anticipated  them  by  voluntarily, 
and  by  a  royal  ordinance,  doubling  the  deputies  from  the 
Tiers  Etat :  they  demanded  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights 
and  personal  services — he  abolished  them.  He  agreed  to 
abandon  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  ;  he  formed  the 
National  Guard,  dismissed  his  Royal  Guard  and  attendants, 
made  war  on  his  own  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
issued  severe  proclamations  against  the  emigrants,  granted 
a  constitution  more  free  than  the  Republicans  themselves 
have  adopted  in  1831,  and  sanctioned  the  confiscation  of 
all  the  property  of  the  Church.  His  whole  life  was  one 
uninterrupted  series  of  concessions  and  reforms,  and,  in 
return,  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold. 

The  nobles  vied  with  the  sovereign  in  the  surrender  of 
their  rights.  At  the  first  struggle,  in  July  1789,  between 
the  noblesse  and  commons,  as  to  sitting  in  one  or  separate 
Chambers,  forty-six  of  their  number,  headed  by  the  Diike 
of  Orleans,  joined  the  Tiers  Etat ;  they  voluntarily,  on  the 
night  of  4th  August,  surrendered  all  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges ;  they  consented  to  the  abolition  of  tithes,  titles  of 
honour,  entails,  and  dignities  of  every  description.  They 
concurred  in  a  constitution  of  the  most  democi'atic  character ; 
and  they  received,  in  return  for  so  many  concessions,  exile, 
confiscation,  and  death. 

•  Bvite,  vL  393. 
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The  clergy  of  France  were  the  first  aad  Bteadiest  friends 
of  the  Aerolution.  During  the  continuance  of  the  contest 
as  to  a  single  or  separate  chambers,  127  of  their  bodj^  left 
their  own  order,  and  united  vith  the  Commoos  ;  and,  bj 
so  doing,  first  gave  them  a  numerical  superiority,  and  com- 
pelled the  TiDion  of  all  the  three  estates  in  the  National 
Assemblj.  Unbonnded  gratitude,  universal  joy,  followed 
this  first  and  decisive  movement  towards  the  popular  side ; 
and,  in  retnm,  the  Assemblj  confiscated  their  whole  pro- 
perty, banished  and  proscribed  their  leading  members,  and 
sent  them  forth  destitute  from  that  very  country,  whose 
freedom  their  adherence  had  been  the  first  means  of  esta- 
blishing. 

At  the  very  time  that  these  dreadful  scenes  were  passiog 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  cry  for  Reform,  spreading 
as  at  present  by  contagion,  became  vehement  in  this  country. 
Revolution,  bloodshed,  and  massacre  were  loudly  threatened, 
if  it  were  any  longer  delayed.  "  The  nation,"  it  was  said, 
"  will  no  longer  submit  to  be  trifled  with  ;  the  representa- 
tion must  be  reformed,  the  demand  for  extended  popular 
constituents  must  be  satisfied,  w  a  revobdion  will  inevitably 
ensue."*  But  this  clamour  was  not  met  by  concession.  Mr 
Pitt  resisted  the  popular  cry.  He  was  supported  by  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  British  aristocracy  ;  the 
tiireatened  revolution  came  to  nothing,  and  the  constitution, 
with  its  inestimable  blessings,  was  preserved.  If  the  demand 
for  Reform  were  occasioned  by  any  experienced  grievance, 
which  Reform  conld  remedy,  it  would,  indeed,  be  dangerous 
to  refuse  it.  Actual  evils  do  not  pass  away  like  the  fleeting 
passions  of  the  multitude.  But  there  is  no  actual  evil  in 
the  coantry  to  which  Reform  could  prove  a  remedy.  The 
demand  for  it  has  ail  grown  up  within  these  six  months  ;  it 
has  arisen  from  foreign  contagion,  and  been  fanned  by  party 
ambition. 

The  consequences  of  Reform  may  be  predicted  with  toler- 
able certainty  from  the  preceding  observations. 

Suppose  that  the  consequences  of  Reform  are  not  so 
disastrous  as  the  most  vehement  of  its  opponents  predict, 

■  ThoMi/liti  m  Beform,  1798,  p.  27. 
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and  as  the  ezampleB  of  all  similar  innoTations  prognosticate. 
We  shall  suppose  that  the  prodigious  and  unexpected  vic- 
tory OTer  the  aristocracy  does  not,  to  any  alanniog  degree, 
increase  the  ambition  of  the  democratical  party ;  that 
the  £10  tenants  return,  upon  the  whole,  as  respectable 
men  as  could  be  expected ;  that  no  immediate  couTolsion 
takes  place  ;  that  the  secret  hopes  of  the  Whig  leaders  are 
realised,  and  the  aristocrats  of  their  party  acquire  silently, 
but  steadily,  aa  absolute  svay  over  a  great  part  of  the  small 
boroughs  in  their  neighbourhood.  We  shall  suppose,  in  fine, 
that  things  go  on  under  the  new  constitution  as  much  in 
their  former  course  as  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  adopted  leaves  possible.  This,  it  will  be  admitted, 
is  as  favourable  a  view  of  the  efiFects  of  Reform  as  its  most 
sanguine  advocates  could  desire ;  and  the  question  is,  what 
effect  will  it  have,  even  in  sadi  a  view,  on  the  British 
empire  1 

In  considering  this  question,  it  most  be  recollected  that, 
if  the  prosperity  of  the  country  of  late  years  has  been  unpre- 
cedented, so  also  is  the  artificial  and  complicated  form  which 
society  has  assumed.  In  a  vast  commercial  country  such  as 
this,  where  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  souls  are  depen- 
dent on  the  daily  wages  of  labour,  and  totally  destitute  of 
property  of  every  sort ;  where  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
industry  of  the  people  is  put  in  motion  by  capital,  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  that  capital  is  entirely  dependent  on 
credit ;  where  so  many  milUons  exist  on  the  variable  market 
for  manufactures,  and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pauperism 
IB  always  at  hand  in  the  redundant  population  of  the  sister 
island — it  is  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  each  class  is 
inseparably  interwoven  with  that  of  every  other ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  that  a  great  blow  can  be  struck,  either  at 
landed  opulence  or  commercial  credit,  withont  producing  a 
degree  of  widespread  misery,  to  which  there  has  nothing 
similar  occurred  in  modem  Europe.  We  have  ascended 
the  giddy  summit  of  national  grandeur,  and  the  world  is 
in  admiration  at  the  height  to  which  we  have  reached ;  but 
every  foot  of  the  ascent  has  removed  us  farther  from  its 
base,  and  a  false  step  would  precipitate  us  at  once  into  a 
fathomless  abyss.  The  fabric  we  have  reared  is  gigantic ; 
but  the  base  has  not  expanded  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
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tlie  higher  parta  of  the  edifice :  its  equilibrium  is  anstable, 
and  a  rude  shock  would  precipitate  the  whole  into  the  duBt, 
Derer  more  to  arise. 

Now,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  pasaing  of  the  Refonn 
Billj  of  course,  will  be  t]^  BpslU  oj  me  Uornlia^r  There 
is  no  man  in  his  aensea  whU  li&u  'TiesniaESTnnOmeut  aa  to 
that  coasequencc.  Mioiaters  make  no  secret  of  their  inten- 
tion to  propose  it,  among  the  first  measures,  to  the  Reformed 
parliament ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  numerous  aubjects  on 
which  such  peremptory  pledges  will  be  exacted  from  the 
member  as  to  render  ita  passing  a  matter  of  moral  certainty. 
When  it  ia  recollected  that  300  Engliah  members  of  the 
Reformed  house  are  to  be  for  the  boroughs,  and  onl  j  1 50  for 
the  counties,  it  may  easily  he  anticipated  that  this  effect  is 
certain.  And  in  vain  will  the  House  of  Peers  strire  to 
resist  such  a  result  :  their  power  must  hare  been  so  com- 
pletely extinguished  before  the  Reform  Bill  is  past,  that 
any  resistance  on  their  part  would  be  speedily  overcome. 

This  first  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  great 
change  will  at  once  set  the  manufacturing  classes  at  variance 
with  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  then  will  commence  that 
fatal  war  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  has 
hitherto  been  only  repressed  by  the  weight  and  authority  of 
a  stable,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  hereditary  government, 
composed  of  an  intermixture  of  the  representatives  of  all 
interests.  When  it  is  recollected  that  wheat  can  be  raised 
with  ease,  in  Poland,  at  prices  varying  from  1 7s.  to  20s. 
a  quarter,  and  that  it  can  he  laid  down  on  the  quay  of  any 
harbour  in  Britain  at  from  33s.  to  408.,  it  may  easily  he 
anticipated  what  a  revolution  in  prices  will,  in  the  ^rst 
instance,  be  effected  by  this  measure.  We  say  in  the  first 
instance — for  nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  the  vitimate 
effect  will  be,  by  throwing  a  large  portion  of  British  land 
out  of  cultivation,  and  in  ita  stead  producing  a  more  exten- 
sive growth  of  grain  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  between  the  supply  of  com  and  its  con- 
sumption, and,  by  means  of  destroying  a  large  portion  of 
British  agriculture,  raise  the  prices  again  to  their  former 
standard. 

The  Reformers  will  observe,  that  even  thia  first  effect  of 
lowering  prices  is  not  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  is  in  truth 
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depriving,  in  their  elegant  language,  the  borowgh-mongera  of 
the  means  of  enriching  themselvea  on  the  labour  of  the 
people.  We  agree  in  this  position,  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  landlords  are  concerned  :  because  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  no  one  class  should  be  permitted,  bj  monopoly,  to 
enrich  itself  on  the  industry  of  tbeir  neighbours.  But  if 
the  ultimate  effect  is  to  be,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  and  the  destmction  of  a  large  part  of  our  agricultore, 
prices  are  to  be  restored  to  their  former  lerel,  and  the  mo- 
nopoly quietly  handed  OTcr  to  the  foreign  cultivator — by 
reason  of  his  permanent  and  indestructible  advant^es  in 
the  price  of  labour,  the  absence  of  taxes,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  soil — then  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  this 
temporary  reduction  of  price  is  worth  being  purchased 
at  the  price  of  the  misery  and  confusion  which  it  would 
produce  1 

Now,  the  misery  arising  from  the  reduction  of  the 
resources  of  the  farmer  conld  not  be  confined  to  his  own 
class  in  society ;  it  would  immediately  and  seriously  affect 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  The  great  trade 
of  erery  country,  as  Adam  Smith  long  ago  remarked,  is 
between  the  town  and  the  country  :  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  produce  of  our  looms  is  consumed  by  those  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  fed  by  the  British  plough.  Not 
the  hanghty  aristocrat  only,  who  spends  his  life  in  luxurious 
indolence  among  his  hereditary  trees,  but  the  innumerable 
classes  who  are  maintained  by  his  rents  and  fed  by  his 
expenditure — the  numerous  creditors  who  draw  large  parts 
of  his  rent  through  their  mortgages,  and  lire  in  affluence  in 
distant  towns  upon  the  produce  of  his  land- — the  farmers, 
who  subsist  in  comparative  comfort  on  the  industry  which 
they  exert  on  his  estates — the  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who 
are  fed  by  his  expenditure  or  the  wants  of  his  tenantry — 
alt  would  suffer  alike  by  such  a  change  of  prices  as  should 
seriously  affect  the  industry  of  the  cultivators.  Every 
shopkeeper  knows  how  much  he  is  dependent  on  the  cipen- 
diture  of  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  are  maintained 
by  the  land,  and  what  liberal  purchasers  landlords  are, 
compared  to  those  who  subsist  by  manufactures ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be  many  of  those  very 
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persons  -whose  blind  cry  for  Refonn  had  rendered  it 
unaroidable. 

Not,  the  discouragement  of  British  agriculture  consequent 
oa  a  free  trade  in  com  vould  be  permanent,  although  the 
bene6t  to  the  inhabitants  of  to-wns  could  only  be  temporary. 
After  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  British  agricul- 
ture had  been  effected,  by  the  immense  inundation  of  foreign 
grain,  prices  would  rise  again  to  their  former  level,  because 
the  monopoly  would  then  be  Tested  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  growers  ;  and  the  bulky  nature  of  grain  renders  it 
phyaicaUy  impossible  to  introduce  an  unlimited  supply  of 
that  article  by  sea  transport.  But  the  condition  of  British 
agriculture  would  not  be  materially  benefited  by  the  change  ; 
because  prices  would  rise  solely  iu  consequence  of  the  British 
grower  being,  for  the  most  part,  driven  out  of  the  field ;  and 
coold  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  only  by  his  being  k^t 
from  an  extensive  competition  with  the  foreign  cultivator. 
Should  the  British  farmers,  recovering  from  their  constema- 
tioD,  recommence  the  active  agriculture  which  at  present 
maintains  our  vast  and  increasmg  population,  the  conse- 
qoence  would  be,  that  prices  would  immediately  fall  to  such 
a  degree,  as  speedUy  to  reduce  them  to  their  natural  and 
unavoidable  state  of  inferiority  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Continent 

In  considering  this  subject,  there  are  two  important  cir- 
cumstances to  be  kept  in  view,  proved  abundantly  by 
experience,  but  which  have  not  hitherto  met  with  the 
general  attention  which  they  deserve. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that,  in  agriculture — differing  in  this 
respect  from  manufactores — the  introduction  of  machinery, 
or  the  dirision  of  labour,  can  effect  no  reduction  whatever 
in  the  price  of  its  produce,  or  tiie  facility  of  its  production  ; 
and  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  cultivation  yet  known  is  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  greatest  possible  appUcation  of 
human  labour,  in  the  fonn  of  spade  cultivation.  The  proof 
of  this  is  dedsive.  Great  Britain,  with  the  aid  of  the  steam- 
engine,  can  undersell  the  weavers  of  Hindostan  with  muslins 
manufactured  outof  cotton  grown  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges; 
bat  it  is  undersold  in  its  own  markets  by  the  wheat  grower 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  or  in  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi.  It  is  in  Tain,  therefore,  for  a  state  like  Eogland, 
burdened  vitL  high  prices  and  an  excessive  taxation — the 
natural  consequence  of  commercial  opulence — to  hope  that 
its  industry  can,  in  agriculture  as  in  manufactures,  withstand 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower.  Machinery,  skill,  and  ■ 
capital  can  easily  counteract  high  prices  in  all  other  articles  of 
human  consumption  ;  in  agriculture,  they  can  produce  no 
such  effect.  This  is  a  law  of  nature  which  'will  subsist  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

The  second  is,  that  a  comparatively  small  importation  of 
grain  produces  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  sold.  The  importation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  con- 
samption  does  not,  it  is  calculated,  lower  prices  a  tenth,  but 
a  half — and  so  on  with  the  importation  of  smaller  quantities. 
This  has  always  been  observed,  and  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  political  economists.  Although,  therefore,  the 
greatest  possible  importation  of  foreign  grain  must  always 
be  a  part  only  of  that  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  people,  yet  still  the  effect  upon  the  current  rate  of 
prices  would  be  most  disastrous.  The  greatest  importation 
ever  known  was  in  1801,  when  it  amounted,  iu  consequence 
of  the  scarcity,  to  an  eighieenth  part  of  the  annual  consump- 
tion ;  but  the  free  introduction  of  much  less  than  that 
quantity  would  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  first 
instance,  in  an  ordinary  year,  to  45s.  the  quarter. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  therefore,  is  calculated  to 
inflict  a  permanent  wound  on  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  empire,  and  permanently  injure  all  the  numerous 
classes  who  depend  on  that  branch  of  industry,  and  con- 
fer only  a  temporary  benefit,  by  the  redaction  of  prices, 
on  the  manufacturing  labourers.  The  benefit  is  tempo- 
rary, and  mixed  up,  even  at  first,  with  a  most  bitter  por- 
tion of  alloy ;  the  evil  lasting,  and  unmitigated  by  any 
benefit  whatever. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  this  repeal  is  calculated  to 
effect  this  temporary  and  immediate,  however  ultimately 
ruinous,  reduction  of  prices,  that  its  adoption  may  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty  by  the  Reformed 
Parliament.  Great  bodies  of  men  never  look  beyond  the 
immediate  consequences  of  their  actions.     If  it  was  other- 
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vise,  Tice,  improTidence,  and  intoxicatioB  would  be  baDished 
from  tbe  vorld — ^for  uothing  is  more  certain  than  tbat  all 
these  thiags  are  ultimatelj  hurtful  to  those  vho  indulge  in 
&em ;  Dotwitbstanding  which,  tbe  march  of  intellect  has 
e£fected  do  diminution  whatever  in  their  indulgence.  If 
men  had  looked  bejond  the  immediate  effects  of  present 
objects,  the  Reform  candidates  woold  never  bare  been  sup- 
ported at  the  recent  elections  bj  the  rural  freeholders  ;  for 
nothiDg  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  bringing  them  into  the 
l^islature,  thej  were  laying  the  surest  foundation  for  their 
own  ultimate  ruin.  But  men  never  do  this.  History, 
equally  with  recent  experience,  demonstrates  that  large 
bodies,  even  of  tbe  most  intelligent  men,  never  look  bejond 
present  conseqnences ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  .£10  householders  will  form  an  exception  to  tbe  general 
rule. 

But  if  the  ugument  of  the  Reformers  were  really  well 
founded,  that  the  repeat  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  they  so 
atrennoQsiy  support,  would  permanently  and  materially 
lower  the  price  of  grain,  the  consequences  would  be  still 
more  disastrous  ;  and  such  a  consummation  would  hasten  a 
catastrophe,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  no  human  efforts, 
under  the  new  constitution,  will  be  able  permanently  to 
avert. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  tbe  hopes  of  the  Reformers  are 
realised  ;  that,  by  drawing  our  supplies  from  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula  and  Uie  Seine,  instead  of  those  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Forth,  the  price  of  wheat  is  permanently  lowered 
fix)m  60s.  to  308.  a  quarter,  or  about  half  ita  present 
standard.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  stagnation,  want  of 
employment,  and  misery,  consequent  upon  a  large  portion  of 
our  agricultural  labourers  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
is  got  over ;  that  funds  destined  for  the  payment  of  our 
mortgage  creditors  are  somehow  or  other  provided  from  other 
sources;  and  that  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  who  now 
depend  on  the  land  for  their  employment,  have  contrived  to 
get  other  customers,  who  have  supplied  the  place  of  those 
whom  they  have  lost  Let  all  this  be  supposed,  and  then 
let  it  be  coolly  considered  what  effect  such  a  change  must 
have  on  the  engagements  of  individuals  and  of  the  state. 
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If  wheat  be  permanently  lowered  from  60a.  to  30s.  a 
quarter,  or  in  anj  confiiderable  thooglL  lesser  degree,  the  first 
consequence  must  be,  that  the  money  price  of  every  article 
must  falL  As  the  price  of  grain  necessarily  determines  the 
money  wages  of  labour,  and  they  form  the  chief  element  in 
regulating  the  price  of  every  other  article  of  life,  it  follows 
that  a  great,  a  sensible  redaction  in  the  price  of  grain  must 
necessarily  affect  the  price  of  all  other  articles,  and  the 
money  income  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed, 
this  is  so  far  from  being  disputed  by  the  Reformers,  that  it 
forms  the  chief  argument  adduced  by  them  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  :  they  contend  that,  by  lowering  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  the  money  price  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion, the  British  manufacturera  will  be  better  able  to  wiUi- 
stand  foreign  competition  in  the  snpply  both  of  the  home 
and  the  foreign  market. 

Such  a  change  of  prices  might  be  innocuous,  if  individuals 
and  the  public  could  begin  on  a  new  basis,  and  there  were 
no  subsisting  money  engagements,  which  must  be  provided 
for  at  the  reduced  rate  of  incomes.  But  how  is  such  a 
state  of  things  to  go  on,  when  individuals  and  the  State 
are  under  so  many  engagements,  which  cannot  be  averted 
without  private  or  pubhc  bankruptcy  "{  This  is  the  question 
which,  in  a  complicated  state  of  society  such  as  we  live 
in,  where  industry  is  so  dependent  on  credit,  is  the  vital  one 
to  every  interest. 

There  is  hardly  an  individual  possessed  of  property  in 
the  country  who  is  not  immediately  or  ultimately  involved 
in  money  engagements.  The  landlords  are  notoriously  and 
proverbially  drowned  in  debt,  and  it  is  calculated  that  tvjo- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  finds  its  way  ultimately 
into  the  pocket  of  the  public  or  the  private  creditor.  Far- 
mers are  all  more  or  less  involved  in  engagements  either 
to  their  landlords  or  to  the  banks  who  have  advanced  their 
money ;  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  their  hilts  or  cash- 
accounts  standing  against  them,  which  must  be  provided  for, 
whatever  ensues  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  the  articles  in 
which  they  deal ;  and  private  individuals,  even  of  wealthy 
fortunes,  have  provisions  to  their  wives,  sisters,  brothers,  or 
children,  which  must  be  made  up  to  a  certain  money  amonnt, 
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if  they  ironld  avert  the  evils  of  bimkruptcy.  Now,  if  the 
Tiews  of  the  Reformers  are  well  fouDded,  aod  a  great  reduc- 
tion ia  effected  in  the  price  of  grain,  aud  coosequeDtly  in 
the  money  income  of  erery  man  in  the  kingdom,  through 
the  free  trade  in  corn,  how  are  these  undiminished  money 
obligationB  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  diminished  pecu- 
niary resources  of  the  debtors  in  them  1  Mr  Baring  has 
estimated  that  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  consequent 
on  the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  altered  prices  about 
25  per  cent ;  and  everybody  knows  what  widespread,  still 
existing,  and  irremediable  private  distress  that  change  pro- 
duced. What,  then,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  far  greater 
change  which  is  contemplated  as  likely  to  arise  from  a  free 
trade  in  grain  1 

Bat,  serious  as  these  evils  are,  they  are  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  dreadhil  consequences  which  wo^d  result  to 
public  credit  from  the  change,  and  the  widespread  desola- 
tion which  must  follow  a  serious  blow  to  the  national 
faith. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  difficulty  the  payment  of  the 
annual  charge  of  the  national  debt  is  provided  for,  even 
under  the  present  scale  of  prices ;  and  how  much  those  difi&- 
colties  were  increased  by  the  change  of  prices,  and  the 
general  diminution  of  incomes,  consequent  on  the  resumption 
of  cash-payments.  Indeed,  such  was  the  effect  of  that 
change  that,  had  it  not  been  counterbalanced  by  a  very 
great  increase,  both  of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
produce  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  rendered  the  main- 
tenance of  faith  with  the  public  creditor  impossible.  Now, 
if  soch  be  the  present  state  of  the  pubUc  debt,  even  under 
the  unexampled  general  prosperity  which  has  pervaded  the 
empire  since  the  peace,  and  with  all  the  security  to  the 
public  faith  which  arises  from  the  stable,  consistent,  and 
uniform  rule  of  the  British  aristocracy,  how  is  the  charge 
of  the  debt  to  be  provided  for  under  the  diminished  national 
income  arising  from  the  much  hoped-for  change  of  prices 
consequent  on  the  Reform  Bill  and  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  the  increased  national  impatience,  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness  of  the  power  to  cast  ofiF  the  burden  for  ever  1 — 
Great  and  reasonable  fear  may  be  felt,  whether,  under  any 
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circnmBtances,  the  maintenaDce  of  the  national  faith  inviolate 
is  practicable  for  anj  considerable  length  of  time ;  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  iJiat,  under  a  Reform  Parliament,  and  a 
fi-ee  trade  in  grain,  it  will  be  impoaaible. 

Indeed,  whoever  seriously  considera  the  subject  must 
perceive  that,  independent  of  any  change  of  prices  resulting 
'  from  the  Corn  Laws,  the  preservation  of  the  national  debt 
will  be  impracticable  if  the  present  great  contest  be  gained 
bj  the  Reformers.  The  outcry  hereafter  raised  against  the 
fundholders  will  be  far  greater,  and  much  more  generallj 
alluring,  than  that  now  directed  with  so  much  vehemence 
against  the  aristocracy.  In  truth,  it  is  as  the  outwork  of 
that  grand  achievement  that  the  demolition  of  the  aristo- 
cracy is  pursued  with  so  much  iiiry.  Having  once  gained 
political  power,  can  we  expect  that  the  lower  orders  will 
decline  to  reap  its  fruits  ;  that,  after  having  stormed  the 
breach,  they  will  generously  forego  the  plunder  of  the  cap- 
tured city  ?  Nothing  is  now  said  about  the  fiinds,  because 
a  general  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  that  large 
portion  of  the  national  capital  would  probably  prove 
'..  fatal  to  the  Reform  Bill  ;  but  let  the  victory  once  be 
gained,  and  the  outcry  in  the  end  will  be  tamed  in  that 
durection. 

Without  supposing  that  either  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
or  the  Ministers  whom  it  places  at  the  head  of  affairs,  will 
be  much  inclined  to  pursue  such  desperate  measures,  the 
consequences  of  Reform  will  speedilymaJte  them  unavoidable. 
The  aristocracy  being  destroyed,  so  far  as  poHtical  power  is 
concerned,  and  the  people  having  got  the  complete  command 
of  the  country,  by  means  of  the  pledged  delegates  from  the 
towns  whom  they  return  to  Parliament,  the  whole  vehe- 
mence of  the  democratic  party,  flushed  with  victory,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  eager  for  plunder,  will  then  be 
directed  against  the  fiindholders.  The  eyes  of  that  body 
will  then  be  opened.  Deprived  of  the  shelter  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, which  now  protects  them  from  the  storm  by  drawing 
its  fury  upon  themselves,  they  will  perceive  their  danger ; 
and  the  rapid  fall  of  the  public  securities  will  indicate  the 
approach  of,  and  augment  the  reasons  for  their  destruction. 
Industry,  now  sustained  and  encouraged  in  every  quarter 
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by  public  credit,  will  wither  and  languish ;  commerce  will 
diminish,  speculation  will  decline  ;  distrust  will  succeed  to 
confidence,  despair  to  hope ;  and  starving  millions,  deprived 
of  bread  by  the  natural  consequences  of  their  present  incon- 
siderate conduct,  will  demand,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that 
the  fundholders  be  no  longer  permitted  to  wring  out  of  an 
industrious  and  suffering  people  the  fruits  of  tbeir  toil. 
Meanwhile  the  revenue  will  fail ;  credit,  that  most  sensitive 
of  created  thingB,  will  be  violently  shaken  ;  and  Government, 
pressed  by  demands  on  the  treasury,  and  threatened  by  the 
menaces  of  the  people,  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  some 
extraordinary  measures  for  their  relief. 

As  the  Church  is  the  most  defenceless  body  in  the  State, 
and  the  one  which  has  long  been  marked  out  as  the  first 
victim,  it  is  probable  that  its  revenues  will  first  be  seized  to 
make  good  the  exigencies  of  Govemment.  This  is  the 
natural  progress  of  all  such  changes ;  and,  accordingly,  seven 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  France  pro- 
claimed a  bankruptcy,  and  cut  off  two-thirds  of  the  national 
debt,  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Church  had  been  seized  for 
the  public  service.  The  revolutionary  press  of  this  country 
has  long  prepared  the  public  for  this  event,  by  announcing 
that  although,  without  doubt,  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to 
their  tithes  is  as  good  as  the  right  of  the  laity  to  their 
estates,  yet  Government  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
regulate  its  destmation, — in  other  words,  to  seize,  for  the 
public  service,  all  that  is  now  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion. 

Were  we  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  demons,  we  should 
feel  a  mahgnant  joy  in  contemplating  the  consternation 
which  will  fill  the  rural  freeholders,  when  they  find  that  the 
Reform  Bill,  from  which  they  hoped  so  much,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  promised  hberation  from  tithes, 
taxes,  and  every  vexatious  burden,  has  in  truth  only  embit- 
tered their  condition  :  that,  instead  of  the  parson  collecting  a 
twentieth  of  the  produce,  an  inexorable  tax-gatherer  enforces 
payment  of  the  Ml  tenth  ;  and  that,  instead  of  selling  their 
wheat  at  £3  a  quarter,  they  can  only  get  30s.  But  the  evil 
is  too  serious  and  widespread  to  admit  of  any  such  feeling ; 
and  there  is  no  class  whose  future  state,  under  the  conse- 
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qaences  of  Reform,  ve  commiserate  more  than  that  of  the 
rural  tenaiitrj,  sufferiag,  as  they  will  be,  under  diminished 
sales,  lowered  prices,  and  increased  burdens ;  embittered, 
as  that  state  must  be,  bj  the  recollection  of  how  large 
a  share  they  hare  had  in  bringing  these  evils  upon 
themselves. 

The  spoils  of  the  Church,  however,  will  afford  only  a 
temporary  relief.  There  are  10,000  parishes  in  England, 
and  the  average  income  of  these  is  stated  at  .£302  a-year 
each.  £3,000,000  a-year,  therefore,  will  be  all  that  can  be 
got  out  of  the  Church;  and  if  to  this  be  added  £2,000,000 
a-year  more,  aa  the  probable  amount  of  all  the  mortmain 
and  charitable  bequests  in  the  kingdom,  the  total  sum  annu- 
ally available  to  the  state  will  not  exceed  £5,000,000.  But 
as  property  of  eyery  sort,  and,  above  all,  funded  property, 
would  be  violently  shaken  by  such  measures,  and  as  the 
immediate  effect  of  such  a  panic  would  be  to  affect,  in  the 
most  serious  manner,  commercial  and  manufacturing  credit, 
it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  the  revenue,  under  the 
effect  of  such  changes,  will  fall  off  at  least  as  much  as  it 
gains,  by  destroying  both  the  Church,  and  the  mortmain 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  That  this  sup- 
position is  greatly  under  the  truth,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  in  France,  where  commercial  credit  was  so 
much  less  extensive  than  it  is  in  this  country,  the  revenue 
fell,  within  a  year  after  the  meeting  of  the  States-GJeneral, 
and  before  any  blood  had  been  shed  on  the  scaffold,  from 
£24,000,000  annually  to  £17,000,000,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  its  whole  amount.''^ 

Finding,  then,  that  the  Church  has  afforded  no  effectual 
relief,  that  the  revenae  is  rapidly  diminishing,  that  the  pub- 
lic distress  is  daily  increasing,  and  that  clamorous  millions 
are  insisting  for  relief,  the  Legislature  wiU  be  compelled  to 
lower  the  interest,  or  abridge  part  of  the  capital,  of  the 
national  debt.  We  believe  that,  even  under  a  Reformed 
and  highly  democratic  Parliament,  such  a  measure  as  this 
will  not  be  taken  without  extreme  reluctance :  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  infringing  on  public  credit,  in  a  commercial 

•  YoDNrt  Tratdt,  voL  i  482. 
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cooDtry,  must  force  themselves  on  the  most  inconsiderate. 
The  character  of  the  Legislature  will,  before  that  tune,  have 
andergone  a  complete  change.  The  numerous  and  -weighty 
interests,  now  represented  by  the  nomination  boroughs,  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  raise  their  voice  in  Parliament ;  and  if 
they  are,  a  relentless  majority,  representing  the  towns,  tied 
down  by  pledges  to  their  imperious  constituents,  will  dispose 
of  their  opposition  as  effectually  as  the  resistance  to  Reform 
has  been  overthrown  in  the  present  Legislature. 

The  measure  of  cutting  down,  or  seriously  diminishing 
the  Fonda,  being  one  of  great  magnitude  and  awful  conse- 
quences, will  be  as  much  disguised  as  possible.  It  will  be 
bronght  forward  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  transfers, 
or  some  such  measure,  based  on  the  principle  of  effecting  an 
equitable  adju^mmtt  with  the  public  creditor  ;  or  possibly  a 
paper  currency,  possessing  a  forced  and  legal  circulation, 
will  be  issued  by  Government,  and  the  dividends  paid  in 
that  shape.  But,  in  whatever  way  it  is  done,  the  effect  will 
be  the  same — public  credit  will  be  violated;  and,  from  that 
instant,  a  fatal  and  irrecoverable  blow  is  struck  at  the 
industry,  and,  most  of  all,  the  commercial  industry  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  such  an  event  are  incalcu- 
lable. But  some  of  its  earliest  effects  may  be  anticipated. 
The  moment  that  a  serious  blow  is  once  struck  at  the  pub- 
lic funds,  then:  complete  destruction  is  unavoidable.  This 
mnsc  be  evident  to  every  one  who  considers  how  dependent 
the  revenue  of  the  empire  is  on  the  produce  of  the  excise  and 
customs,  and  how  completely  they  rise  or  fall  with  the  pro- 
gress, tranquillity,  and  confidence  of  the  people.  But  how 
is  confidence  to  be  maintained,  industry  encouraged,  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  fostered,  amidst  the  consternation  conse- 
quent on  an  attack  on  the  Funds  1  It  is  quite  evident  that 
they  must  all  be  paralysed ;  and  that  the  first  blow  at  pub- 
lic credit,  by  destroying  the  source  from  which  the  legitimate 
revenne  of  the  country  ffows,  must  soon  render  their  com- 
plete destruction  unavoidable,  even  if  Government  had  the 
strongest  disposition  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 

The  Reformers  maintain,  that  such  an  event  is  by  no 
means  to  be  so  mudi  deprecated  as  is  usually  im^ned ;  that 
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the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  would  remain,  even  after 
such  a  convulsion ;  and  that,  liberated  from  the  load  which 
now  oppreseea  it,  the  industry  of  Great  Britain  would  com- 
mence a  new  career  of  splendour  and  usefulness.  There 
might  be  some  foundation  for  this  argument  if  it  waajoreiffn 
debt  which  was  thus  expunged  :  but  what  shall  we  saj  when 
we  recollect  that  it  is  our  own  capital  which  we  are  thus 
desti*ojing — the  reserroir  which  sustains  all  the  industry  of 
the  country,  maintains  its  labour,  feeds  its  millions,  that  we 
are  closing  for  ever  1  The  land  and  labour  of  the  country  " 
will  indeed  survive  the  shock  :  but,  deprived  of  capital,  the 
agriculture  will  be  unable  to  feed  its  numerous  inhabitants  ; 
and,  destitute  of  credit,  its  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to 
dismiss  their  starving  millions. 

The  moment  that  a  national  bankruptcy  is  either  directly 
or  indirectly  declared,  the  Bank  of  England  will  stop  pay- 
ment,— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  discharge  its  engage- 
ments only  in  a  forced  and  depreciated  paper  currency. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  example  of  1797  : 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments,  following  an  attach  on 
public  credit,  will  be  very  different  in  its  consequences 
from  the  suspension  which  then  took  place,  under  a 
stable  Government,  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  public 
faith.  The  dreadful  catastrophe  of  December  1825  may 
afford  a  faint  image  of  the  terrible  convulsion  which  then 
would  take  place. 

Every  Bank  in  the  kingdom  will  immediately  be  beset ; 
then  will  begin  the  closing  of  those  credits  which  sustain  the 
present  industry — the  destruction  of  that  capital  which  has 
rewarded  the  past  labour  of  the  country.  Every  post  will 
bring  the  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  some  banking  or  com- 
mercial house  of  long-established  character  ;  and  every  hour 
augment  the  anxiety  of  agitated  multitudes,  eagerly  seeking 
the  rescue  of  their  property.  Then  will  begin  the  terrible, 
long  delayed,  but  now  inexorable  accounting  between  debtor 
and  creditor,  all  over  the  country.  The  Banks  will  be 
dunned  for  payment  of  their  notes  and  deposit  receipts,  till 
their  doors  are  closed,  and  insolvency  declared  :  they,  in 
return,  will  issue  peremptory  orders  for  the  immediate  call- 
ing up  of  their  cash-accounts,  enforcing  their  debts,  with- 
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drawiug  their  credits.  Bills  ■will  no  longer  be  discounted  ; 
no  renewals  of  promissory  notes  take  place  ;  no  staving  off 
the  dismal  day  of  payment  any  longer  be  allowed.  Instant 
peremptory  payment  of  every  abilliDg  that  every  man  owed, 
will  be  imposed  by  inexorable  neceBsity,  even  on  the  most 
humane  and  considerate  creditors.  Every  man  will  find  his 
whole  creditors  on  his  back  at  once  ;  and  bow  is  he  to  pro- 
Tide  for  their  payment  amidst  the  diminished  sales,  sus- 
pended credit,  and  increasing  difficulties  of  those  who  owed 
him  money  1  The  only  class  who  will  thrive  amidst  the 
general  ruin  will  be  the  officers  of  the  law  ;  the  only  writs 
unceasingly  in  force,  the  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  or  the 
fieri  facias ;  and  the  only  mansions  crowded  with  inhabit- 
ants, the  workhouses,  the  hospitals,  and  the  jails. 

We  do  not  think  that  imagination  can  figure,  or  description 
exaggerate,  the  heart-rending,  the  wide-spread  misery  con- 
sequent on  such  a  catastrophe.  lu  a  country  such  as  this, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  depend  on  trade  and 
manufactures — -that  is,  derive  their  daily  bread  from  the  sale 
of  their  produce — and  where  above  twenty  millions  of  souls 
are  destitute  of  property  of  any  sort,  and  will  be  reduced  to 
beggary  the  moment  that  they  cease  to  receive  their  wages,  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  the  consequences  of  such  a  disaster. 
The  far-famed,  but  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  misery 
arising  among  the  poor  from  the  French  Revolution,  can 
convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  would  produce  in  this 
country. 

How  are  the  poor-rates  to  be  maintained,  or  the  multi- 
tudes of  starving  artisans  fed,  during  such  a  succession  of 
misfortnnee  ?  When  four  or  five  millions  of  human  beings, 
directly  or  indirectly  employed  on  them,  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  breaking  up  of  our  great  manufactories, 
or  the  cessation  of  the  working  of  our  mines,  and  the  uni- 
versal stagnation  of  business,  who  is  to  feed  the  starving 
multitude  ?  The  ordinary  resources — the  much-tried  cha- 
rity of  the  country,  the  poor-rates — how  burdensome  soever 
to  those  who  pay  them,  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
enormous  burden.  Some  great  and  extraordinary  resource 
most  be  fallen  upon  to  meet  the  unparalleled  suffering ;  and 
what  the  sovereign  multitude  will  demand  is  kuown,  by 
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experience,  from  That  they  have  demaoded  in  similar  cir- 
cumstancea  in  France. 

The  confiscation  of  the  great  properties  is  one  obvious 
resource  which,  under  the  prraaure  of  such  unheard-of  suf- 
fering, Goremment,  how  anxious  soever  to  avoid  such  a 
measure,  will  be  in  the  end  unable  to  vithstand.  It  will  be 
imperiouslj  dictated  to  the  twentj-one  delegates  from  Lon- 
don, bj  their  constituents,  and  supported  by  the  cries  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  starving  citizens.  It  will  be 
demanded,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  by  the  majority  of  the 
300  representatives  of  the  twroughs  of  England.  In  vain 
will  the  county  members,  awakened,  at  last,  by  the  tempest 
approaching  their  owu  doors,  to  the  fatal  consequences  of 
their  passion  for  Reform,  strive  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
Their  doom  will  be  sealed  amidst  the  same  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  yells  of  Radical  exultation,  which  were  raised 
through  the  country  on  the  disfranchisement  of  the  nomi- 
nation boroughs.  The  violent  clamour  of  four  or  five 
hundred  individuals,  the  victims  of  spoliation,  will  be 
drowned  in  the  shouts  of  millions  eager  to  share  their  spoils. 
The  Radicals  are  already  preparing  for  such  an  event 
A  paragraph  has  lately  made  the  round  of  the  public  press, 
stating  that  Government  is  in  possession  of  a  list  of  fifteen 
hundred  individuals,  resident  in  and  near  London,  whose 
fortunes  would  pay  the  national  debt.  The  Radical  news- 
papers are  openly  hinting  at  the  necessity  of  some  more 
equitable  distribution  of  property  than  now  exists.  The 
thing  is  unavoidable,  if  political  power  is  once  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  multitude  by  the  Reform  Bill,  It  is  not 
in  human  nature,  that,  after  a  great  victory  has  been  gained, 
the  conquerors  should  decline  to  take  its  fruits ;  that  starv- 
ing multitudes,  with  power  in  their  hands,  should  die  of 
famine,  when  those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  regard 
as  their  enemies  are  still  possessed  of  the  wealth  which 
they  have  been  so  sedulously  told  has  been  wrung  out  of 
their  labour.  The  demoUtion  of  the  great  properties, 
amid  such  circumstances  of  public  suffering,  would  be  a  far 
more  easy  matter  than  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution has  been  to  the  present  Reformers. 

How,  if  such  a  measure  of  spoliation  is  broughf  forward 
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amid  circimistaiices  of  aerere  and  unmitigated  national 
distress,  is  it  to  be  ayerted,  after  the  Reform  Bill  has 
placed  absolute  pover  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  of  L.IO 
houses  in  towns,  and  the  owners  of  408.  freeholds  in  the 
countrj  1  That  the  proprietors  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion will  raise  the  most  yiolent  outcry,  may  aafelj  be  anti- 
cipated ;  but  what  chance  haa  it  of  averting  the  catas- 
trophe ?  Their  resistance,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  cry  of  the 
thief  who  is  led  out  to  the  scaffold — the  struggles  of  the 
robber,  to  avoid  restitution  of  his  plunder.  Every  man  in 
the  country  will  be  told,  that  he  is  personally  interested  in 
supporting  this  grand  measure  of  national  retribution ;  the 
millions  of  starring  poor  will  be  fed  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
boroughmongers ;  the  working  classes  wUl  at  once  be  re- 
lieved firom  taxes,  the  harbours  from  customs,  the  interior 
from  excise.  We  have  seen  what  a  tempest  was  excited, 
even  amongst  a  prosperous  body  of  freeholders,  by  the  pro- 
spect of  mere  political  power ;  what  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  offer  to  starving  millions  of  the  substantial  benefits 
of  property  worth  eight  hundred  millions  1 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  peril  which  such  a  mea- 
sure would  occasion  to  their  own  property,  would  for  a 
moment  deter  the  ^10  tenants  from  exacting  from  their 
constituents  pledges  to  support  this  graud  aristocratic 
spoliation ;  for  the  grand  feature,  the  awful  peril  of  the 
new  constitution  consists  in  this — that  an  overwhelming 
majority  is  formed  of  persons  who  have  w  property. 
The  Radicals  let  this  out  completely,  when  they  una- 
nimously declared  that  nine-tenihs  of  the  electors  in 
boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom  were  persons  whom  no 
landlord  would  trust  for  an  arrear  of  five  pounds  of  rent 
for  six  months.  What  have  such  persons  to  fear  from  a 
division  of  the  estates  of  the  aristocracy  1  Evidently  no- 
thing ;  but  everything  to  hope. 

There  is  no  example,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  small 
proprietors  ever  resisting  an  agrarian  law  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  hare  invariably,  in  every  age  and  country,  been  its 
most  strenuous  supporters.  From  the  days  of  Gracchus  to 
those  of  Danton,  such  ever  has  been  the  character  of  demo- 
cratic movements.  The  little  proprietors  invariably  act  upon 
the  principle,  "  Give  us  the  spoils  of  our  superiors,  and  ti-ust 
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US  with  the  protection  of  oar  own  estates  :  the  sabre  of  the 
Sultan  does  not  fall  on  the  dust :  the  thunder  strikes  the 
palaces  of  priucea,  but  sparea  the  cottages  of  the  poor." 
These  were  the  maxims  on  which  the  Roman  citizens,  most 
of  whom  bad  landed  property,  acted,  in  so  long  contending 
for  the  agrarian  law ;  and  these  were  the  maxims  on  which 
the  French  electors  proceeded,  when  they  supported  the 
confiscation  of  landed  property  &om  the  emigrants,  to  the 
amount  of  above  fire  hundred  millions  sterling. 

The  circumstance  which  renders  the  occurrence  of  such 
extreme  measures,  it  is  to  be  feared,  inevitable,  if  once  the 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  multitude,  is,  that  the 
democratic  party,  when  the  catastrophe  arrives,  never  ascribe 
it  to  themselves,  but  always  to  their  opponents;  and  propose 
as  remedies,  not  to  stop  short,  but  to  advance  more  rigidly 
in  the  cweer  of  revolution.  This  is  human  nature.  Men 
never  have,  and  never  will  admit  that  their  own  folly  has 
landed  them  in  suffering  j  they  aniformly  allege  that  it  has 
arisen  from  the  opposition  they  have  experienced.  In  every 
crisis  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  remedy  uniformly  pro- 
posed by  the  democratic  and  ruling  party  was,  not  to  stop 
in  the  career  of  revolution,  but  ui^e  on  its  advance.  The 
greater  the  distress  and  the  more  poignant  the  suffering,  the 
more  violent  are  the  revolutionary  remedies  which  are  pro- 
posed ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  career  of  revolution  once 
blindly  entered  on,  cannot  be  retraced,  and  that  the  severity 
of  present  suffering  becomes  the  parent  of  yet  stronger  mea- 
sures and  more  acute  distress,  till  the  extremity  of  disaster 
at  length  works  out  its  own  cure. 

We  already  see  this  principle  commencing  its  operation 
in  this  country.  The  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  prospect 
of  convulsion,  has  even  now  produced  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  employment  of  capital  ;  the  reservoirs  which  have 
hitherto  fed  the  industry  of  the  country  are  beginning  to 
fail  This  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Radicals  themselves. 
"It  is  unnecessary,"  says  the  Spectator,  "to  dwell  on  the 
general  stagnation  of  business  occasioned  by  the  suspense  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Every  one  who  lives  by 
his  industry  acknowledges  that  he  feels  in  his  own  person  a 
portion  of  the  evil  resulting  from  intense  political  suspense." 
"  We  venture  to  say  there  is  hardly  a  tradesman  in  London 
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irho  could  persevere,  vitbout  ruin,  in  )m  present  expenses, 
with  his  present  amount  of  business :  of  coarse,  as  the 
bosiaess  of  the  dealer  falls  off,  the  orders  to  the  manufacturer 
decrease ;  and,  finally,  the  labourer  suffers  in  his  tnm.  To 
what  such  distress  would  probablj  lead,  may  be  inferred 
&om  the  actual  state  of  mind  of  the  working  classes.  Cease 
to  employ  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  may  find  food  in 
the  fields  and  bams  near  which  they  liye  ;  but  throw  out  of 
employment  a  dense  mass  of  manufacturing  work-people,  in 
such  a  state  of  pohtical  excitement  as  they  are  now  in,  and 
necessarily  the  rapid  Btarration  of  some  will  convert  the  rest 
into  frantic  wolves,  who  would  pour  into  the  districts  where 
food  was  by  any  means  attainable  ;  and,  yielding  to  a  mixed 
passion  of  rage  and  fear,  spread  desolation  over  the  land. 
What  is  true  of  the  London  dealer,  is  also  true  of  every  trade 
and  profession  which  promotes  industry  and  creates  employ- 
ment for  labour.  The  very  sources  of  wealth,  accumulation, 
and  production,  are  in  the  course  of  being  dried  up.  Nature 
is  inactive  for  a  short  while  preceding  her  most  terrible  con- 
vulsion. In  the  political  economy  of  this  nation,  stagnatioa 
and  torpor  indicate  a  coming  earthquake."  But  what  is  the 
remedy  which  the  Radicals  propose  for  this  admitted  evil  1 
Not  to  retrace  their  steps — not  to  pause  in  the  career  of  iuno- 
vatioD — but  to  advance  in  it  with  redoubled  velocity,  and 
adopt  still  more  violent  measures  for  the  distress  which  their 
own  changes  have  occasioned.  It  will  be  the  same  in  all  the 
future  convulsions  consequent  on  the  innovations  we  have 
commenced ;  the  suffering  will  always  be  ascribed,  not  to 
the  revolution,  but  to  the  resistance  it  has  experienced, 
and  the  remedy  adopted  the  enforcing  of  more  rigorous 
measures,  and  the  sacrifice  of  some  new  and  more  opulent 
class  in  society. 

Amidst  such  an  unstable  and  ruinous  system,  how  is  the 
colonial  empire  of  Britain  to  be  maintained  1  The  answer 
is  obvious — it  will  speedily  be  dismembered  ;  and  England, 
in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  its  freedom  and  its  prospe- 
rity, will  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  its  immense  colonial 
possessions. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  on  the  timber  duties  was 
received  in  Canada,  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings  took 
place.     Ministers  were  hung  in  effigy  amidst  univerHil  bon- 
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fires,  and  the  iohabitants  foodlj  hoped  that  the  insane 
measure  of  encouraging  the  industiy  of  foreigners,  instead  of 
that  of  our  own  subjecfca,  was  for  ever  defeated.  What 
their  feelings  now  are,  may  be  easily  understood.  They  are 
penetrated  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions,  but  by  no 
means  with  the  alarm  prevalent  in  this  country,  because  the 
remedy  is  easy — they  have  only  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  the  sway  of  the  British  multitude  over  them 
at  least  is  at  an  end. 

The  taxes  proposed  by  Ministers  may  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  the  policy  which  will  be  imposed  on  our  future  Govern- 
ment  by  the  sovereign  multitude.  They  proposed  to  tax 
Cape  wine  ad  intemedonem,  and  diminish  the  duties  on 
French  wines ;  and  to  destroy  Canadian  industry,  by  lower- 
ing the  tax  on  Baltic  timber.  Such  conduct  would  be  in- 
conceivable, if  it  were  not  that  history  informs  us  that,  in  all 
ages,  those  who  rule  by  the  multitude  are  driven  to  similar 
measures  to  main  tain  their  ascendency  over  them ;  and  thatthe 
mob,  for  an  immediate  advantage  to  themselves,  lu-e  always 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  remote  dependeDcies 
of  the  empire.  The  mob  of  Paris,  and  of  all  the  great 
towns  in  France,  were  clear  for  the  law  of  the  moicimum 
in  the  price  of  provisious,  though  it  brought  immediate 
ruin  on  their  country  neighbours,  and  ultimate  misery  on 
themselves. 

Three  measures  may  be  expected  after  the  Reform  Bill 
has  come  into  operation ;  and  which  no  wisdom  or  firmness, 
on  the  part  either  of  Government  or  the  Legislature  will  be 
able  to  avert. 

1.  The  duties  on  Baltic  timber  will  be  repealed.  This 
measure  will  be  warmly  supported  by  the  £10  house- 
holders. To  such  men,  the  prospect  of  getting  the  best 
wood  at  half  its  present  price  will  be  an  invincible  argument 
for  such  a  measure.  By  this  means  Canada  will  be  sacri- 
ficed; and  a  colony,  possessing  nearly  a  million  of  souls, 
taking  off  annually  fifty  thousand  emigrants,  employing 
four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  British  shipping,  and  con- 
suming .£2,500,000  of  British  manufactures,  will  be  lost  to 
the  empire. 

2.  The  protecting  duties  on  East  India  sugar  will  be 
repealed,  and  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
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forced  on  the  West  India  proprietors.  By  these  means, 
ei&er  the  flame  of  revolt  vul  be  spread  among  the  slave 
popolation,  and  130  millions  of  British  capital  perish  in 
the  flames  vrhich  have  consumed  St  Domingo,  and  rendered 
that  flonrishing  colony  a  desert,  or  the  planters  will  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Americana.  In  either 
view,  the  West  Indies,  one  great  nursery  of  our  seamen, 
will  be  for  ever  lost  to  England.  The  mother  country, 
distracted  with  its  own  troubles,  will  be  as  unable  to  pre- 
serve its  dominion  over  those  distant  possessions,  as  the 
French  revolutionary  government  was  to  save  the  vn-ect  of 
its  ODce-flourishing  West  India  colonies. 

3.  India,  and  the  China  trade,  will  be  thrown  open  to 
the  clamorous  multitudes,  who  will  seek  in  the  Eastern 
world  that  subsistence  which  the  passions  of  the  dema- 
gogues have  denied  them  in  their  own  country.  They  will 
cany  with  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  the  fierce 
psasiona  and  unbending  democracy  of  the  mother  state ; 
and  the  airy  fabric  of  our  Indian  empire,  now  upheld  only 
by  the  steady  rule  of  a  stable  and  despotic  government, 
will  be  overthrown.  Fifty  thousand  men  can  never  main- 
tain their  sway  over  100  millions,  but  by  the  firm  hand  of 
absolute  power.  The  passions  of  a  democracy  will  speedily 
tear  that  splendid,  but  unstable  and  flimsy  empire,  in  pieces. 
The  loss  of  all  our  colonies  may  be  looked  foi'ward  to  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  Reform  Bill.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  with  a  measure  which  at  once  disfranchises  all 
the  colonial  interests,  which  closes  the  door  by  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  represented  1 

Such  extreme  disasters  will  for  certain  produce  one 
efiect.  All  parties  will  become  weary  of  distraction  and 
suffering ;  the  period,  the  inevitable  period,  will  arrive, 
when  t£e  dominion  of  a  firm  hand  will  be  required  to 
stanch  the  wounds  of  the  state.  A  Cffisar,  a  Cromwell,  a 
Napoleon,  will  seize  the  sceptre,  and  military  despotism 
dose  the  drama  of  British  Reform.  It  will  close  it  after 
years  of  anguish  and  suffering ;  after  the  empire  has  lost 
its  colonies,  and  with  them  its  naval  supremacy ;  after 
unheard-of  suffering  has  tamed  our  people,  and  the  glories 
of  the  British  name  have  ceased  for  ever. 
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In  the  preceding  rie'w,  melancholy  and  orerdiarged  as  it 
may  appear  to  many,  we  hare  yet  carefully  omitted  the 
darker,  bat  not  improbable  parts  of  the  picture.  We  have 
not  supposed  a  civil  war  in  the  empire  ;  we  have  not  sup- 
posed any  guilty  ambition,  or  insane  passions,  either  in  our 
GoTemment  or  Legislature  ;  we  have  presumed  that  they 
are  to  do  everything  to  stem  the  torrent  after  it  has  been 
put  in  motion.  In  truth,  that  is  the  moat  probable  course  of 
events.  It  is  not  so  much  by  the  guilt  of  ambition,  as  the 
irresistible  force  of  events,  that  great  national  catastrophes 
arise.  Cromwell  said,  that  no  man  ever  rises  so  high  as  he 
who  does  not  know  where  he  is  going ;  and  the  observation 
is  true  of  the  leaders  in  all  popular  morementa.  It  is  the 
pressure  ^om  below  which  pushes  them  forward  ;  the  fatal 
consequences  of  one  irretrievable  step,  which  precipitates 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  into  a  career  of  guilt.  The 
authors  of  the  most  terrible  measures  are,  generally,  not  by 
nature  worse  than  most  other  men ;  they  are  carried 
onward  by  the  course  of  events,  because  they  feel  that  to 
recede  is  impossible. 

When  the  disunion  among  his  adherents  had  brought 
the  constitution  into  the  highest  peril ;  when  public  opinion 
was  violently  shaken,  and  the  press,  as  usual,  was  fanning 
the  flame,  there  was  one  man  who  dared  in  Parliament  to 
front  the  danger  ;  who  threw  away  unequalled  popularity, 
and  abandoned  supreme  power  to  discharge  hia  duty ;  who 
greatly  dared  to  tell  an  insane  nation  that  they  were  rush- 
ing on  destruction — that  man  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Again  we  repeat  what  we  said  on  lat  January  last, — 
There  never  was  a  determination  of  a  minister  so  much  the 
subject  of  obloquy  at  the  time,  as  his  declaration  against 
Reform  in  November  last.  There  is  none  to  which  pos- 
terity wiU  point  with  more  exultation  : 

"  Jutam,  et  tenacem  propoaiti  Tiram, 
Non  ciTinm  ardor  prava  jnbcntiDm, 

Non  Toltna  instautis  tyraoni, 
Mciite  qnatit  solidil,  Doque  aastcr, 
Dax  inqnieti  tarbidas  Hadris, 
Nee  falniDantia  ma^a  manuB  Jovie  : 
Si  fractus  illabatar  orbia, 
ImpaWdDin  ferieot  rointe." 
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The  ultimate  success  or  rejection  of  this  measure  is 
altogether  immaterial  in  the  estimate  of  the  moral  grandeur 
of  this  conduct  We  contemplate  with  more  admiration  the 
firmness  of  Cato  at  Utica,  than  the  triumph  of  Ceesar  at 
Fbarsalia. 

"  VictiM  cansa  Deia  placoit,  sed  victa  Catoni," 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  UAOAZINE,  Ami,  1831] 

Op  the  numerouB  delusions  vhich  have  overspread  the 
world  in  such  profusion  during  the  last  nine  months, 
there  is  none  so  extraordinary  and  so  dangerous  as  the 
opinion  incessantly  incolcated  by  the  revolutionary  press, 
that  the  noblest  virtue  in  regular  soldiers  is  to  prove  them- 
selves traitors  to  their  oaths,  and  that  a  naiional  guard 
is  the  only  safe  and  constitutional  force  to  which  arms 
can  be  intrusted.  The  troops  of  the  line,  whose  revolt 
decided  the  throe  days  in  July  in  favour  of  the  revolution- 
ary party,  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  extravagant 
eulogium  from  the  liberal  press  throughout  Europe ;  and 
even  in  this  country,  the  Government  Journals  have  not 
hesitated  to  condemn,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  Royal 
Guard,  merely  because  they  adhered,  amidst  a  nation's 
treason,  to  their  honour  and  their  oaths. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  held  the  first  duty  of  soldiers  to 
adhere  vrlth  implicit  devotion  to  that  fidelity  vrhich  is  the 
foundation  of  military  duties.  Treason  to  his  colours  has 
been  considered  as  foul  a  blot  on  the  soldier's  scutcheon  as 
cowardice  in  the  field.  Even  in  the  most  republican  states, 
this  principle  of  military  subordination  has  been  felt  to  be 
the  vital  principle  of  national  strength.  It  was  during  the 
rigorous  days  of  Roman  discipline,  that  their  legions  con- 
quered the  world  ;  and  the  decline  of  the  empire  began  at 
the  time  that  the  PrEetorian  Guards  veered  with  the  mut- 
able populace,  and  sold  the  Empire  for  a  gratuity  to  them- 
selves. Albeit  placed  in  power  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
people,  no  men  knew  better  than  the  French  Republican 
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leaders,  that  their  salvation  depended  on  croBhing  the  mili- 
tary insubordination  to  which  they  bad  owed  their  elevatioa. 
When  the  Parisian  levies  began  to  evince  the  mutinous 
Epirit  in  the  camp  at  St  Menehould,  in  Champagne,  which 
they  had  imbibed  during  the  license  of  the  capital,  Dumou- 
rier  drew  them  up  in  the  centre  of  his  intrenchments,  and, 
showing  them  a  powerful  line  of  cavalry  in  front,  with  their 
sabres  drawn,  ready  to  charge,  and  a  stem  array  of  artillery 
and  cannoneers  in  rear,  with  their  matches  in  their  hands, 
soon  convinced  the  most  licentious  that  the  boasted  inde- 
pendence of  the  soldier  must  yield  to  the  dangers  of  actual 
warfare.*  "  The  armed  force,"  said  Caniot,  "  is  essentially 
obedient ;"  and  in  all  his  commands,  that  great  man  in- 
cessantly inculcated  upon  his  soldiers  the  absolute  necessity 
of  implicit  submission  to  the  power  which  employed  them.f 
When  the  recreant  ConstaUe  de  Bourbon,  at  the  head  of 
a  Tictorioua  squadron  of  Spanish  cavalry,  approached  the 
spot  where  the  rear-guard,  under  the  Chevidier  Bayard, 
was  covering  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  in  the  valley 
of  Aosta,  he  found  him  seated,  mortally  wounded,  under  a 
tree,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  which  formed  the  hilt 
of  his  sword.  Bourbon  began  to  express  pity  for  his 
fete.  "Pity  not  me,"  said  the  high-minded  Chevalier; 
"  pity  those  who  fight  against  their  king,  their  country, 
and  their  oath!" 

These  generous  feelings,  common  alike  to  republican 
antiquity  and  modem  chivalry,  have  disappeared  during  the 
fumes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  soldier  who  is  now 
honoured  is  not  he  who  keeps,  but  he  who  violates  his  oath ; 
the  rewards  of  valour  are  showered,  not  upon  those  who  de- 
fend, but  on  those  who  overturn  the  govemmeut;  the  incense 
of  popular  applause  is  offered,  not  at  the  altar  of  fidelity, 
but  at  that  of  treason.  Honours,  rewards,  promotion,  and 
adtdation,  have  been  lavished  on  the  troops  of  the  line, 
who  overthrew  the  govemment  of  Charles  X.  in  July  last ; 
while  the  Royal  Guard,  who  adhered  to  the  fortune  of  the 
fallen  monarch  with  exemplary  fidelity,  have  been  reduced 
to  beg  th&r  bread  from  the  bounty  of  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land.  A  subscription  has  recently  been  opened  in  London 
for  the  most  destitute  of  these  defenders  of  royalty ;  but 
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the  GoTernment  journals  have  stigmatiBed,  as  "highly 
dangerous,"  any  indication  of  sympathy  with  their  fidelity 
or  their  misfortunea.* 

If  these  ancient  ideas  of  honour,  hoverer,  are  to  be 
exploded,  they  have  at  least  gone  out  of  fashion  in  good 
company.  The  National  Guard  who  too^  up  arms  to  over- 
throw the  throne,  have  not  been  long  of  destroying  the 
altar.  During  the  revolt  of  February  1831,  the  Croaa,  the 
emblem  of  salvation,  was  taken  down  from  all  the  steeples 
in  Paris  by  the  citizen  soldiers,  and  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  effaced,  by  their  orders,  from  every  church  within 
its  bounds  1  The  two  principles  stand  and  fall  together. 
The  Chevalier  "  without  fear  and  without  reproach"  died  in 
obedience  to  his  oath,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Cross  ; 
the  National  Guard  lived  in  triumph,  while  their  comrades 
bore  down  the  venerated  emblem  from  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame. 

"  I  can  discover  no  other  reason  for  the  uniform  progress 
of  the  Republic,"  says  Cicero,  "  but  the  constant  sense  of 
religion  which  has  actuated  its  members.  In  numbers  the 
Spaniards  excel  us — in  military  ardour,  the  Gauls — in  har- 
dihood and  obstinacy,  the  Germans ;  but  in  veneration  to 
the  gods,  and  fidelity  to  their  oaths,  the  Roman  people 
exceed  any  nation  that  ever  exist«L"  We  shall  see 
whether  the  present  times  are  destined  to  form  an  exception 
to  these  views ;  whether  treason  and  infidelity  are  to  tear 
the  fabric  in  modem  times,  which  fldehty  and  religion 
constructed  in  ancient.  The  extreme  peril  of  such  prin- 
ciples renders  the  inquiry  interesting, — What  have  been 
the  effects  of  military  treachery  in  times  past  1  Has  it 
aided  the  cause  of  virtue,  strengthened  the  supports  of 
freedom,  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind  \  Or 
has  it  unhinged  the  fabric  of  society,  blasted  the  cause  of 
liberty,  blighted  the  happiness  of  the  people  \ 

The  first  great  instance  of  military  treachery  occurred  in 
the  revolt  of  the  French  Guards  in  June  1789.  That 
unparalleled  event  immediately  brought  on  the  Revolution. 
The  fatal  example  rapidly  spread  to  the  other  forces 
brought  up  to  overawe  the  capital;  and  the  King,  deprived 
of  the  support  of  his  own  troops,  was  soon  compelled  to 
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sabmit  to  the  insurgeTits.  It  vas  these  soldiers,  not  (he  mob 
of  Paris,  who  stormed  the  Bastille  :  all  the  efforts  of  the 
populace  were  miavailiDg,  till  the  regular  soldiers  occupied 
the  adjoiDing  houses,  and  supported  tumultuary  enthusiasm 
bj  military  akilL 

ExtraTagaot  were  the  eulogiums,  boundless  the  gratitude, 
great  the  rewards,  which  were  showered  down  on  the 
Qardea  Francises  for  this  shameful  act  of  treachery. 
Never  were  mea  the  subjects  of  such  extraordinary  adu- 
latioD.  Wise  and  women,  gambUng  and  intoxication, 
flattery  and  bribes,  were  furnished  in  abundance.  Apd 
what  was  the  consequence  1  The  ancient  honour  of  the 
Guards  of  France,  of  those  Guards  who  fought  so  nobly 
at  Fontenoy,  and  inherited  a  line  of  centuries  of  splen- 
dour, perished  without  redemption  on  that  fatal  occa- 
sion. Tarnished  in  reputation,  disunited  in  opinion,  hum- 
bled in  character,  the  rt^ment  fell  to  pieces  from  a  sense 
of  its  own  shame ;  the  early  leader  of  the  Revolution,  its 
exploits  never  were  heard  of  through  all  the  career  of 
glory  which  followed  ;  and  the  first  act  of  its  revolt  against 
the  sovereign  was  the  last  of  its  long  and  renowned  exist- 
ence. 

Nor  were  the  consequences  of  this  unexampled  defection 
less  dangeroQS  to  France  than  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
guilty  of  it.  The  insubordination,  license,  and  extrava- 
gance of  revolt  were  fatal  to  military  disciphne,  and  brought 
France  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  disaffected  soldiers,  as 
has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  were  intrepid  only  against 
their  own  sovereign.  When  they  were  brought  to  meet  the 
armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  they  all  took  to  flight ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  by  the  admission  of  Dumourier  himself, 
10,000  regular  soldiera  fled  from  1500  Prussian  hussars. 
A  little  more  enei^y  and  ability  in  the  Allied  commanders 
would  hare  then  destroyed  the  Revolutionary  Government. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  p^pte,  the 
weakness  of  insubordination  continued  to  paralyse  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Republicau  armies.  France  was  again  invaded, 
and  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  in  1793  ;  and  the  tide  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  turned,  when  the  iron  rule  of  the 
mob  began,  and  the  terrific  grasp  of  Carnot  and  Robespierre 
extinguished  all  those  principles  of  military  license  which 
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had  so  much  been  the  subject  of  ealogium  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Rerolation. 

Did  this  abandonment  of  military  daty  Bene  the  cause 
of  freedom,  or  increase  the  prosperity  of  France  ?  Did  it 
estabhah  liberty  on  a  secure  basis,  or  call  dovn  the  bless- 
ings of  posterity  ^  It  led  immediately  to  all  the  anguish 
and  suffering  of  the  Revolution — -the  murder  of  the  King — 
the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom— the  Reign  of  Terror — the 
despotism  of  Napoleon,  The  military  forgot  their  loyalty 
amidst  the  glitter  of  prostitution  and  the  fumes  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  their  successors  were  brought  back  to  it  by  the 
iron  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety :  they  revolted 
against  the  beneficent  svay  of  a  reforming  monarch ;  they 
brought  on  their  country  a  tyranny,  which  the  pencil  of 
Tacitus  would  hardly  be  adequate  to  portray. 

The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  troops  at  the  Isle  of  Leon,  in 
1819,  was  the  next  great  example  of  military  defection. 
What  have  been  its  consequences  1  Has  Spain  improved 
in  freedom — risen  in  character — augmented  in  wealth,  since 
that  glorious  insurrection  ?  It  raised  up,  for  a  few  years> 
the  phantom  of  a  constitutional  throne,  ephemeral  as  the 
dynasties  of  the  East,  pestilent  as  the  breath  of  contagion. 
Spain  was  rapidly  subjugated  when  it  rested  on  such  defen- 
ders—treason blasted  their  efforts — and  the  nation,  which 
had  gloriously  resisted  for  six  years  the  formidable  legions 
of  Napoleon,  sank  under  the  first  attack  of  an  inexperienced 
army  of  invaders  led  by  a  Bourbon  prince.  Since  that 
time,  to  what  a  deplorable  condition  has  Spain  been 
reduced  1  Depressed  by  domestic  tyranny,  destitute  of 
foreign  influence — the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  Europe — this 
once  great  power  has  almost  been  blotted  from  the  book  of 
nations. 

Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  all  had  military  Revo- 
lutions about  the  same  time.  Have  they  improved  the  cha- 
racter, bettered  the  condition,  extended  the  freedom,  of 
these  countries  1  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  established 
constitutions,  whose  failure  and  absurdity  have  brought  the 
cause  of  freedom  itself  into  disrepute.  The  valiant  revoltera 
against  the  Neapolitan  throne  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
Austrian  battalions  ;  and  the  free  institutions  of  Piedmont 
and  Portugal,  without  foreign  aggression,  hare  all  fallen 
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from  their  own  inherent  weatneBa.  All  these  premature 
attcmptB  to  introduce  freedom  by  military  revolt,  have  failed  ; 
and  etemer  despotism  has  sacceeded,  from  the  moral  reac- 
tion consequent  on  the  failure. 

Great  part  of  the  armies  in  South  America  revolted  from 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  success  has  crowned  their  endea- 
TOUTS.  What  has  been  the  consequence  1  Anarchy,  con- 
fofiion,  and  military  confiscation — the  rule  of  bayonets 
instead  of  that  of  mitres — suffering,  dilapidation,  and  ruin, 
■which  hare  caused  even  the  leaden  yoke  of  the  Caatilian 
monarch  to  be  regretted. 

At  length  the  glorious  days  of  July  EUrived,  and  the 
dedaration  of  the  whole  regular  troops  of  the  line  in  Paris 
against  the  Goyemment  at  once  decided  the  colitest  in  favour 
of  the  populace.  Never  was  more  extravagant  praise  bestow- 
ed on  any  body  of  men,  than  on  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
guilty  of  this  act  of  treason.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  examine  what  have  been  its  effects,  and  whether  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  really  been  benefited  in  France  by 
the  aid  of  treachery. 

The  French  nation  has  got  quit  of  a  priest-ridden  imbe- 
cile race  of  mouarcha ;  men  whose  principles  were  arbitrary, 
their  habits  indolent,  their  intellects  weak ;  who  possessed 
the  inclination,  but  wanted  the  capacity,  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  their  people.  The  revolt  has  terminated  a  pacific 
era,  during  which  the  country  made  unexampled  progress 
in  wealth,  industry,  and  prosperity ;  during  which  many 
of  the  wounds  of  the  Revolution  were  closed,  and  new  ■ 
channels  of  opulence  opened  ;  during  which  the  principles 
of  real  freedom  struck  deep  their  roots,  and  the  industrious 
habits  were  extensively  spread,  which  alone  can  afford 
security  for  their  continuance. 

They  have  begun,  instead,  the  career  of  anarchy  and 
popular  tyranny.  Industry  has  been  paralysed,  credit  sus- 
pended, prosperity  blighted.  Commercial  undertakings  have 
ceased,  distrust  has  succeeded  to  confidence — despair  to 
hope —  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  have  disappeared,  and 
the  poor  who  gained  it  are  destitute  of  bread.  They  have 
begun  again  the  career  of  Republican  ambition  and  foreign 
aggression  ;  they  aim  openly  at  revolutionising  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  are  unable  to  maintain  the  government  they 
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have  established  in  their  own.  The  cooscription  is  again 
rending  asunder  the  affections  of  private  life  j  the  foantains 
of  domestic  happiness  are  closed ;  and  the  hope  of  war, 
with  its  excitements  and  its  dangers,  ia  again  roasing  the 
eneigies  of  its  population.  In  the  shock  of  contending 
factions,  liberty  is  fast  expiring.  The  imbecility  of  Polig- 
nac  has  been  succeeded  by  the  enei^  of  Soalt— the  arbi- 
trary principles  of  feeble  priests  is  about  to  yield  to  the 
unbending  despotism  of  energetic  Republicans. 

By  the  confession  of  the  journals  who  support  the  Revo- 
lution, its  advantages  are  all  to  come ;  bitter  and  unpalat- 
able have  been  its  fruits  to  this  hour.  The  three-per-cents 
have  fallen  from  80  to  50 ;  12,000  workmen,  without  bread, 
are  maintained  on  the  public  works ;  great  part  of  the 
banks  and  mercantile  houses  are  bankrupt ;  Lafitte  himself 
is  barely  solvent ;  the  opulent  classes  are  rapidly  leaving 
the  capital ;  no  one  expends  his  fortune  ;  universal  distrust 
and  apprehension  have  dried  up  the  sources  of  Industry. 

The  Government,  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
is  wholly  unable  to  prevent  the  downward  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  As  usual  in  public  convulsions,  the  audacious, 
the  reckless,  the  desperate,  are  pressing  forward  to  the  front 
ranks,  and  the  moderate  and  rational  sinking  into  obscurity. 
The  doctrinaires  were  subverted  by  the  tumults  in  Octo- 
ber ;  their  successors  by  the  crisis  in  December ;  the  last 
Ministers,  by  the  explosion  in  February.  Without  autho- 
rity, power,  or  influence,  the  throne  is  rapidly  falling  into 
contempt ;  the  known  prudence  and  firm  character  of  the 
King  are  unable  to  stem  the  swelling  flood  of  democracy. 

Should  it  be  impelled  by  revolutionary  ambition  into 
foreign  war,  the  Government  of  France,  whether  repubUcan 
or  monarchical,  must  inevitably  become  despotic.  If  the 
AUies  succeed,  the  Bourbons  wUl  be  restored  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  If  the  republicans  are  victorious,  military 
despotism  will  speedily  be  established.  The  victorious 
legions  will  not  surrender  the  authority  they  have  won.  A 
second  successful  commander  will,  under  the  name  of  Consul, 
Dictator,  or  Emperor,  re-establish  the  empire  of  the  sword. 
After  drencliing  Europe  with  blood,  democratic  ambition 
will  find  it-self  mastered  by  the  power  it  has  produced ; 
victorious  or  vanquished,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  its  parent 
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freedom.     Such  have  been  the  fruits  of  military  treachery 
in  France. 

Does  Belgium  afford  a  more  flattering  prospect  to  the 
adrocates  of  military  defection  1  Has  treason,  pestilential 
EDd  blasting  elsewhere,  there  brought  forth  the  sweet  and 
lasting  fruits  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  industry  1  Is  the 
IndepcDdence  of  Flanders  as  secure,  its  commerce  as  flouriah- 
og,  its  people  as  contented,  its  agriculture  as  prosperous, 
ts  poor  as  veil  fed,  as  under  the  hateful  reign  of  the  Orange 
dynasty  1  By  the  admiasiou  of  the  advocates  of  revolution, 
according  to  the  statement  of  M.  Potter  himself,  they  have 
gained  only  anarchy  and  wretchedness,  "  discord  vithin, 
contempt  without— the  intrigues  of  kings — the  divisioDS  of 
faction — the  apathy  of  despair." 

Effects  so  uniform,  consequences  so  unvarying,  must 
spring  from  some  common  cause.  Victorious  or  vanquished, 
militaiy  treachery  has  proved  fatal  to  every  state  where  it 
has  prevailed :  it  has  everywhere  blighted  industry,  shaken 
credit,  destroyed  freedom.  Liberty  has  never  suffered  so 
much  as  from  the  rude  and  sacrilegious  hands  of  such  de- 
fenders. "  It  must  constantly  be  understood,  and  it  is  not 
sufficiently  recollected,"  said  Guizot  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  3d  of  February  1831,  "  that  freedom  is 
never  in  such  danger  as  after  a  successful  revolution.  Hahita 
cannot  be  conceived  so  much  at  variance  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  as  the  excitation,  ambition,  and  misrule 
which  arise  from  their  first  triumph."  These  were  the 
wOTds  of  the  republican  minister  established  in  office  by  the 
revolt  in  July,  <^er  he  had  been  driven  from  the  helm  by 
the  increasing  vigour  of  the  democratic  faction  to  which  he 
owed  his  elevation. 

If  the  matter  be  considered  coolly,  it  must  at  once  appear 
that  freedom  never  can  be  purchased  by  the  revolt  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  that  the  military  treachery,  which  is  so  much 
the  object  of  eulogium,  is  more  dangerous  to  the  Uberty 
which  has  excited  it,  than  to  any  other  human  interest. 

Freedom  consists  iu  the  coercion  of  each  class  by  the 
jealousies  and  the  exertions  of  the  others.  The  crown  is 
watched  by  the  people,  the  aristocracy  by  the  crown,  the 
populace  by  the  aristocracy.  It  is  the  jealousy  and  efforts 
of  these  diJSerent  interests  to  keep  ead[L  other  within  due 
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boimda,  which  fonn  the  balance  of  power  iDdispensable  to 
civil  liberty.  Without  such  an  equiUbrium,  one  or  other  of 
the  constituent  liodies  must  be  crushed,  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  other  rendered  subrersive  of  genei-al  freedoni. 

But  when  an  established  goveromeut  is  overturned  by  a 
reTolt  of  itB  own  soldiers,  the  event  occurs  which  ia  of  all 
others  the  mo&t/aiai  to  public  liberty — viz.  the  deatniction 
of  subsisting  power  by  one  power,  and  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous, viz.,  an  armed  and  limited  class  in  the  state.  The 
bayonet  becomes  thenceforward  tlie  irresistible  argument  of 
the  dominant  body  ;  and  Uberty,  destroyed  by  its  own  de- 
fenders, sinks  in  the  struggle  which  was  created  in  its  name. 
It  is  quite  iu  vain  to  expect  that  men  of  reckless  and  licen- 
tious habits,  like  the  majority  of  soldiers  in  every  country, 
will  quietly  resign  the  supreme  authority,  after  having  won 
it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Individuals  sometimes  may 
make  such  a  sacrifice — large  bodies  never  have,  and  never 
will  The  Prsetorian  Guards  of  Rome,  and  the  Janizaries 
of  Constantinople,  have  often  revolted  against  the  reigning 
power,  and  bestowed  the  throne  on  their  own  favourite ; 
but  it  was  never  found  that  general  freedom  was  improved 
by  the  result,  or  that  indiriduals  were  better  defended 
against  oppression  after  it  than  before. 

Liberty  cannot  be  established  in  a  day,  by  the  successfiil 
issue  of  a  single  revolt.  Its  growth  ia  as  slow  as  that  of 
industry  in  the  individual :  its  preservation  dependent  oa 
the  establishment  of  regular  habits,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  courageous  spirit  in  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  so 
destructive  to  these  habits  as  a  suo^ssful  revolt  of  the  sol- 
diery. The  ambition  which  it  awakens,  the  sudden  eleva- 
tion which  it  confers,  the  power  which  it  lodges  in  armed 
and  inexperienced  hands,  are,  of  all  things,  the  most  fatal 
to  the  sober,  patient,  and  unobtrusive  habits  which  are  the 
parent  of  real  freedom.  The  industry,  frugality,  and  mode- 
ration of  pacific  life  appear  intolerable  to  men  who  are 
dazzled  by  the  glittering  prospect  of  revolutionary  triumph. 

A  Buccessfiil  insurrection  in  the  army  lodges  supreme 
authority  at  once  in  an  armed  force.  No  power  capable 
of  counteracting  it  remains.  The  majesty  of  the  throne, 
the  sense  of  duty,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  awe  of  the 
legislature,  have  all  been  set  at  naught.     The  energy  of  the 
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citizens  has  never  been  developed,  because  tlie  revolt  of  the 
soldiers  terminated  the  contest  before  their  support  was 
required.  The  struggle  has  depended  entirely  between  the 
throne  and  the  army  :  the  interest  of  the  state  can  never 
be  promoted  by  the  victory  of  either  of  these  contending 
parties. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which  must  always  render  trea- 
son in  the  army  destructive  to  lasting  ireedom.  It  termi- 
nates the  struggle  at  once,  before  any  impulse  has  been 
communicated  to  the  unarmed  citizens,  or  they  have  acquired 
the  vigour  and  military  prowess  which  are  alone  capable 
of  controlling  it  The  people  merely  change  masters; 
instead  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  they  get  the  general 
and  bis  officers.  The  rule  of  the  sovereign  is  looked  back 
to  with  bitter  regret,  when  men  have  tasted  of  the  severity 
of  military  hcense,  and  experienced  the  rigour  of  military 
execntioQ  ;  whereas,  daring  the  vicissitudes  of  a  civil  war, 
the  energy  of  all  classes  is  brought  into  action,  and  the 
chance  of  obtaining  ultimate  freedom  improved  by  the  very 
difficulty  with  which  it  has  been  won.  The  British  consti- 
tution, the  gradual  result  of  repeated  contests  between  the 
crown  and  the  people,  has  subsisted  unimpaired  for  centu- 
ries :  the  French,  obtained  at  once  by  the  treachery  of  the 
army,  has  been  as  short-lived  as  the  popularity  of  its 
anthors.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  Ireedom,  any  more  than 
to  geometry :  it  is  by  patient  exertion,  and  progressive 
additions  to  their  influence,  that  freedom  is  acquired  by 
nations  not  less  than  eminence  by  individuals. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  soldiers  to  do,  when  a 
sovereign  like  Charles  X.  promulgates  ordinances  subversive 
of  public  freedom  1  Are  tbey  to  make  themselves  the  will- 
ing instruments  in  enslaving  their  fellow-citizens  1  We 
answer.  Certainly ;  if  they  have  any  regard  for  the  ultimate 
maintenance  of  their  liberty.  If  illegal  measures  have  been 
adopted,  let  them  be  repealed  by  the  civil  authorities ;  but 
never  let  the  soldiers  take  the  initiative  in  attempting  their 
overthrow.  The  interests  of  liberty  require  this  as  indis- 
pensably as  those  of  order.  Nothing  short  of  an  unani- 
mous declaration  of  the  national  will,  by  the  higher  classes, 
should  lead  to  a  defection  from  loyalty  on,  the  part  of  its 
sworn  defenders. 
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Id  former  times,  no  doubt,  many  eiamples  hare  occurred 
of  the  incipient  efforts  of  freedom  being  entirelj  extinguished 
by  militaiy  execution ;  but  no  such  catastrophe  need  be 
apprehended  in  countries  vhere  the  press  is  established  : 
the  republicans  themselres  have  everywhere  proclaimed  this 
truth.  The  opinions  and  interests  of  the  many  must 
prevail  -where  their  voice  is  heard.  The  only  thing  to  be 
feared  for  them  is  from  their  own  passions.  The  chief 
danger  to  liberty,  in  such  circumstances,  is  from  its  own 
defenders :  the  violence  to  be  apprehended  is  not  that  of 
the  throne,  but  of  the  populace. 

No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  imagined,  than  has  been 
furnished  by  the  recent  revolution  in  France  and  Belgium. 
The  revolt  of  the  soldier  at  once  established  the  rule  of  the 
mob  in  these  countries,  and  put  an  end,  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  to  every  hope  of  freedom.  What  security  is  there 
afforded  for  property,  life,  or  chwacter  1  Confessedly  none  ; 
everything  is  determined  by  the  bayonets  of  the  National 
Guajd  and  army ;  neither  the  throne  nor  the  people  can 
withstand  them.  Freedom  was  as  little  confirmed  by  their 
revolt,  as  at  Constantinople  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Janizaries. 

Liberty  in  France  was  endangered,  for  the  moment,  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  Bourbons :  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  insurrection  planned  to  overthrow  them.  Freedom, 
supported  as  it  then  was,  by  an  energetic  and  democratic 
press,  and  a  republican  population,  ran  no  risk  of  permanent 
injury  from  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  A  priest-ridden 
monarch,  guided  by  imbecile  ministers,  could  never  have 
subjugated  an  ardent,  high-spirited,  and  democratic  people. 

But  the  danger  is  very  different  from  the  energy  of  the 
Republicans,  and  the  ambition  of  the  soldiers.  Marshal 
Soult  and  his  bayonets  are  not  so  easily  dealt  with  as  Prince 
Polignac  and  his  Jesuits.  The  feeble  monarchy  of  Louis 
XVI,  was  overturned  with  ease  :  the  terrible  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  despotic  Directory,  the  energetic  sway  of 
Napoleon,  ruled  the  Revolution,  and  crushed  freedom,  even 
in  its  wildest  fits.  Three  days'  insurrection  destroyed  the 
feeble  government  of  Charles.  A  revolt  ten  times  more 
formidable  was  crushed  with  ease  by  the  military  power  of 
the  Convention. 
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Had  the  soldiers  ttot  revolted  in  Julj,  vhat  Tould  have 
beeo  the  coDsequeDce  1  The  insurrectioD  in  Paris,  crushed 
hj  a  garrison  of  12,000  men,  vonid  have  speedily  sunk.  A 
new  Chamber,  convoked  on  the  basis  of  the  royal  ordinance, 
voold  hare  thrown  the  Ministers  into  a  minority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by  them  the  obnoxious  measure 
voold  hare  been  repealed.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
growing  influence  of  pubhc  opinion,  so  uniformly  maintained 
by  liberal  writers,  this  must  hare  been  the  result.  No 
representatives  chosen  by  any  electors  in  France,  could  have 
withstood  the  odium  which  supporting  the  measures  of  the 
court  would  have  produced.  Thus  liberty  would  have  been 
secured  without  exciting  the  tempest  which  threatens  its 
total  overthrow.  Public  credit,  private  confidence  general 
prosperity,  would  have  been  maintained  ;  the  peace  of  the 
world  preserved ;  the  habits  conducive  to  a  state  of  national 
freedom  engendered. 

What  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  boasted  treachery 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  in  July  1  The  excitation  of  revolu- 
tionary hopes ;  the  rousing  of  democratic  ambition ;  a 
ferment  in  society  ;  the  abMidonment  of  useful  industry  ; 
the  government  of  the  mob ;  the  arming  of  France ;  Uie 
suspension  of  pacific  enterprise. 

A  civil  war  in  France  would  have  been  far  more  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  real  liberty,  than  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  the  government  by  the  revolt  of  the  army.  In  many 
periods  of  history,  freedom  has  emerged  from  the  collision  of 
different  classes  in  society — in  none  from  military  insubordi- 
nation. 

If  Charles  I.  had  possessed  a  r^ular  army,  and  it  had 
betrayed  its  trust  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  great  Re- 
bellion, would  the  result  have  been  as  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  as  the  long  contest  which  ensued  t  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  it  would  not.  No  greater  conse- 
quences would  have  followed  such  a  revolt,  than  any  of  the 
insorrections  of  the  barons  against  the  princes  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  A  revolution  so  easily  achieved,  would  as 
easily  have  been  abandoned  :  liberty  would  never  hare  been 
guned,  because  the  trials  had  not  been  endured  by  which  it 
is  to  be  won.  The  only  security  for  its  continuance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enei^  and  course  of  the  citizens :  it  is  not 
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by  vitnessiDg  the  deBtraction  of  government  by  a  mutinous 
soldiery,  that  these  habits  are  to  be  acquired. 

Soldiers,  therefore,  who  adhere  to  their  honour  and  their 
oaths,  are  in  reality  the  best  friends  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
They  prevent  the  struggle  for  its  maintenance  Irom  being 
converted  into  a  mortai  combat,  in  which  the  victory  of 
either  party  must  prove  fatal  to  the  very  object  for  which 
they  are  contending.  They  prevent  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence lirom  being  tnmBformed  into  the  spirit  of  insubonUna^ 
tion,  and  the  efforts  of  freedom  blasted  by  the  violence  of 
popular,  or  the  irresistible  weight  of  military  ambition. 
They  tarn  the  spirit  of  liberty  into  a  pacific  channel ;  and, 
averting  it  from  that  direction  where  it  falls  under  the  mle 
of  violence,  retain  it  in  that  where  wisdom  and  foresight 
duly  regulate  its  movements. 

The  institution  of  a  Naticmal  Guard,  of  which  so  much 
is  now  said,  is  not  less  the  subject  of  delusion,  than  the 
boasted  treachery  of  regular  soldiers. 

Citizen  soldiers  are  most  valuable  additions  to  the  force 
of  a  regular  army  ;  and  when  actuated  by  a  common  and 
patriotic  feehng,  they  are  capable  of  rendering  most  effec- 
tive service  to  the  State.  The  landwehr  of  Prussia,  and 
the  volunteers  of  Russia,  sufficiently  demonstrated  this 
truth  during  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813.  They  are 
a  valuable  force  also  for  preserving  domestic  tranquillity  up 
to  a  certain  point,  when  little  real  peril  is  to  be  encountered, 
and  a  display  of  moral  opinion  is  of  more  weight  than  the 
exertion  of  military  prowess.  But  they  are  a  force  that 
cannot  be  relied  on  during  the  shades  of  opinion  which 
take  place  in  a  revolution,  and  still  less  in  the  perilons 
strife  which  follows  the  actual  collision  of  one  class  of  the 
State  with  another.  This  has  been  completely  demon- 
strated during  both  the  French  Revolutions. 

The  National  Guard  of  Paris  was  first  embodied  on  the 
20th  July  1 789,  a  week  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastile. 
During  the  first  fervour  of  the  revolutionary  ardour,  and 
before  the  strife  of  faction  had  brought  the  opposite  parties 
into  actual  contest,  they  frequently  rendered  effective  service 
to  the  cause  of  order.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  headed 
by  Lafayette,  they  dispersed  seditious  assemblages  ;  and 
once,  in  June  1 792,  were  brought  to  fire  upon  the  Jacobins 
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in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Bat  vheDerer  matters  approached 
a  crisis ;  vhen  the  vant  and  sufferiog  conaequent  od  a  revolu- 
tion had  brought  forward  angrj  bodies  of  workmen  from 
the  Fauxhourgs ;  when  the  question  was  not  one  of  turning 
out  to  parade,  bat  of  fighting  an  exasperated  multitude,  thej 
unifonnly  failed.. 

The  citizen  soldiers,  headed  by  Lafayette,  were  under 
arms  in  great  force  on  the  5th  October  1 789,  when  a  furious 
rabble  marched  to  Versailles,  broke  into  and  plundered  the 
palace,  attempted  to  murder  the  Queen,  and  brought  the 
Royal  Family  in  captivity  to  Paris,  preceded  by  the  heads 
of  their  faithful  Body-Guards.  They  refused  for  five  hours 
to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  their  commander  to  march  to 
protect  the  palace  of  the  King  against  that  atrocious  insult ; 
and  when  they  did  go,  were  too  irresolute  to  prevent  the 
Tiolence  which  followed. 

They  stood  by  on  20th  June  1 792,  when  a  Tociferoas 
rabble  broke  into  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  threatening  the 
obnoxious  deputies  with  instant  death  ;  when  that  rabble 
rushed  into  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  presented  their  pikes 
to  the  breast  of  Louis,  placed  the  Cap  of  Liberty  on  his 
head,  and  brought  the  Royal  Family  and  the  monarchy  into 
imminent  danger. 

They  assembled  at  the  sonnd  of  the  gSfiSraie,  when  the 
Faoxbourgs  rose  in  revolt  on  the  10th  August ;  and  their 
dense  battalions,  plentifully  supported  by  cavalry  and 
artillery,  accumulated  in  great  force  round  the  Tiuleries. 
But  division,  irresolution,  and  timidity  paralysed  their 
ranks.  First  the  Gendarmerie  deserted  to  the  assailants  ; 
then  the  cannoneers  unloaded  their  guns  ;  several  battalions 
next  joined  the  insurgents,  and  the  few  that  remained  faith- 
ful were  eo  completely  paralysed  by  the  general  defection 
of  their  comrades,  that  they  were  unable  to  render  any 
effective  support  to  the  Swiss  Guard.  From  amidst  a 
forest  of  citizen  bayonets,  the  monarch  was  dragged  a  cap- 
tive to  the  Temple,  and  the  government  of  France  yielded 
np  to  a  sanguinary  rabble.  Seven  thousand  National 
Guards,  on  that  day,  yielded  up  their  sovereign  to  a  despi- 
cable rabble, — as  many  hundred  faithful  regular  soldiers 
would  hare  established  his  throne,  and  prevented  the  Reign 
of  Terror. 
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When  Lafayette,  indignant  at  the  atrodties  of  the 
Jacobins,  repaired  to  Paris  from  the  armj,  and  appointed  a 
rendezTona  at  his  house,  in  the  evening  of  Jnne  27,  1792, 
to  the  National  Guard,  of  vhich  he  had  so  lately  been  the 
popular  commander,  in  order  to  march  E^ainst  the  Jacobin 
Club,  only  thirty  men  obeyed  the  saramoM.  The  immense 
majority  evinced  a  fatal  apathy,  and  surrendered  up  their 
country,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  empire  of  the  Jacobins. 

When  Louis,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth were  successively  led  out  to  the  scaffold ;  when  the 
brave  and  virtuous  Madame  Roland  became  the  victim  of 
the  freedom  she  had  worshipped ;  when  Vergniaud  and  the 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  Gironde  were  brought  to  the  block; 
when  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins  were  destroyed  by  the 
mob  whom  they  had  excited,  the  National  Guard  lined  the 
streets,  and  attended  the  cars  to  the  guillotine. 

When  the  executions  rose  to  150  daily ;  when  the  shop- 
keepers closed  their  windows,  to  avoid  witnessing  the  dismal 
spectacles  of  the  long  procession  which  was  approaching  the 
scaffold ;  when  a  ditch  was  dug  to  convey  the  blood  of  the 
victims  to  the  Seine  ;  when  France  groaned  under  tyranny, 
unequalled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  —  40,000 
National  Guards,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  looked  on  in 
silent  observation  of  the  mournful  spectacle. 

When  indignant  nature  revolted  at  the  cruelty ;  when, 
by  a  generous  union,  the  members  of  all  sides  in  the  Assem- 
bly united,  the  power  of  the  tyrants  was  shaken ;  when 
Robespierre  was  declared  hors  la  hi,  and  the  g^jiSrah  was 
beat  to  summon  the  citizen  soldiers  to  make  a  last  effort  in 
behalf  not  only  of  their  country,  but  of  their  own  existence, 
only  2500  obeyed  the  summons !  Thirty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  declined  to  come  forward  in  a  contest  for  their 
lives,  their  families,  and  everythbg  that  was  dear  to  them. 
With  this  contemptible  force  was  Robespierre  besieged  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  but  for  the  fortunate  and  unfore- 
seen defection  of  the  cannoneers  of  the  Fauxbourga  in  the 
Place  de  Grfive,  the  tyrants  would  have  been  successful, 
the  Assembly  destroyed,  and  the  reign  of  the  guillotine 
perpetuated  on  the  earth. 

When  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  victors,  on  the  9th 
Thermidor  had  roused  the  Parisian  population  against  the 
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sangoinaiy  rule  of  the  CoDTeotioii ;  Then,  eacouraged  by 
the  coDtemptible  force  at  the  disposal  of  goreniment,  40,000 
of  the  National  Guard  assaulted  4000  r^ular  soldiers,  in 
poffltion  at  the  Tuileries,  on  Slat  October  1795,  Napoleon 
showed  what  reUance  could  be  placed  on  the  citizen  soldiers. 
With  a  few  discbarges  of  artillerj,  he  checked  the  advance 
of  the  leading  battalions,  spread  terror  through  their  dense 
columns ;  and  a  reyolt,  which  was  expected  to  overthrow  the 
tyranny  of  the  delegates  of  the  people,  terminated  by  the 
establishment  of  military  despotism. 

When  Augereau,  on  4th  September  1797,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Directory,  seized  sixty  of  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  l^ialature ;  when  the  law  of  the  sword  b^an,  and 
all  the  liberties  of  the  Revolution  were  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  the  altar  of  military  violence,  the  National  Guard 
dedined  to  move,  and  saw  their  fellow-citizens,  the  warmest 
supporters  of  their  liberties,  carried  into  captivity  and  eiile, 
without  attempting  a  moTement  in  their  behalf. 

When  Napoleon  overthrew  the  government  in  1800; 
when,  like  another  Cromwell,  he  seized  the  fruits  of  another 
Revolution  ;  when  he  marched  his  grenadiers  into  the  Coon^ 
cil  of  Five  Hundred,  and  made  the  stem  rule  of  the  sword 
succeed  to  the  visions  of  enthusiastic  freedom,  the  National 
Guard  remained  quiet  spectators  of  the  destruction  of  their 
country's  liberties,  and  testified  the  same  submission  to  the 
reign  of  military  which  they  had  done  to  that  of  democratic 
violence. 

The  National  Guard  was  re-organised  in  August  1830, 
and  their  conduct  since  that  time  has  been  the  subject  of 
unmeasured  euloginm  from  all  the  liberal  Journals  of  Europe. 
The  throne  was  established  by  their  bayonets  ;  the  Citizen 
King  has  thrown  himself  upon  their  support ;  they  were 
established  in  great  force  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  the 
pubUc  tranquillity  intrusted  to  their  hands.  History  has  a 
right  to  inquire  what  they  have  done  to  justify  the  high 
praises  of  their  supporters,  and  how  far  the  cause  of  order 
and  rational  liberty  has  gained  by  their  exertions. 

They  had  the  history  of  the  former  Revolution  clearly 
before  their  eyes ;  they  knew  well,  by  dear-bought  expe- 
rience, that  when  popular  violeace  is  once  roused,  it  over- 
throws all  the  bulwarks  both  of  order  and  freedom ;  they 
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were  supported  by  all  the  weight  of  govemment ;  they  had 
everytbiDg  at  stake,  in  keeping  down  the  eicitement  of  the 
people.  With  so  many  motives  to  yigoroiiB  action,  what 
have  they  done  ? 

They  pennitted  an  unruly  mob  of  30,000  persona  to 
assemble  round  the  palace  of  Louis  Philippe,  on  25th  Octo- 
ber 1 830,  and  so  completely  shatter  his  infant  authority,  that 
be  was  obliged  to  dismisB  the  able  and  philoBopbic  Guizot^ 
the  great^t  historian  of  France,  and  the  whole  cabinet  of 
the  Doctrinaires,  from  his  councils,  to  make  way  for  repnln 
lican  leaders  of  sterner  mould,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
increasing  violence  of  the  popular  mind. 

At  the  trial  of  Pobgnac,  the  whole  National  Guard  of 
Paris  and  the  departments  in  the  neighbourhood,  70,000 
strong,  was  assembled  in  the  capital ;  and  what  was  the 
proof  which  the  goyemment  gave  of  confidence  in  their  loy- 
alty and  efficiency  in  the  cause  of  order  1  Albeit  encamped, 
as  Lafayette  said,  at  the  Luxemboai^  amidst  20,000  Na- 
tional Guards,  4000  troops  of  the  Hne,  3000  caialry,  and 
40  piecra  of  artillery,  the  GoTemment  did  not  venture  to 
withdraw  the  state  prisoners  to  Vincennes  in  daylight ;  and, 
but  for  the  stratagem  of  Montalivet,  in  getting  them  secretly 
conveyed  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  bis  own 
caleche,  from  the  midst  of  that  vast  encampment  of  citizen 
soldiers,  they  would  have  been  murdered  in  the  street, 
within  sight  of  that  very  supreme  tribunal  which  had  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  and  saved  Uieir 
lives. 

At  that  critical  moment,  the  cannoneers  of  the  National 
Guard,  placed  with  their  pieces  at  the  Louvre,  declared 
that,  if  matters  came  to  extremities,  they  would  have  turned 
their  cannon  against  the  Government.  Great  part  of  the 
infantry,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  relied  on.  The  agita- 
tion occasioned  by  these  events  produced  another  change 
in  the  ministry,  but  no  additional  security  to  the  throne. 

In  February  last,  the  National  Guard  united  with  the 
populace  in  piUagiug  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ; 
and,  joining  in  the  infernal  cry  against  every  species  of  religion, 
scaled  every  steeple  in  Paris,  with  sacrilegious  hands  tore 
down  the  cross  from  their  summits,  and  disgraced  their  \ini- 
forms  by  effacing  the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  all  the  churches 
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in  tbe  metropolis.  The  conduct  of  the  National  Guard  on 
thia  occasion,  vas  such  as  to  call  for  a  reproof  even  from 
the  nifst  ardent  supporters  of  repablican  institutions.  The 
conseqaence  has  been  a  third  change  of  ministers  in  little 
more  than  six  months. 

Tbe  Paris  Journals  are  dailj  full  of  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  classes,  the  stagnation  of  commercial  enterprise, 
the  vant  of  confidence,  and  the  disgraceful  tumults  which 
incessantly  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  have  prevented  the 
resDmption  of  any  industrial  occupation.  All  this  takes 
plaoe  in  the  midst,  and  under  the  eye  of  55,000  National 
Guards. 

History  will  record  that  the  National  Guard  of  France 
iras  instituted  in  1789  for  the  consolidation  of  free  institu- 
tioDB,  and  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity  : — 

That,  since  its  establishment,  the  government  and  pre- 
vailing institutions  have  been  the  subject  of  incessant 
change ;  that  they  have  had  in  turn  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, a  fierce  democracy,  a  sceptre  of  blood,  a  military 
constitution,  a  despotic  consulate,  an  Imperial  throne,  a 
r^ated  monarchy,  and  a  citizen  king : — ■ 

That,  during  its  guardianship,  a  greater  number  of  lives 
have  perished  in  civil  war — a  greater  number  of  murders 
taken  place  on  tbe  scaffold — a  greater  extent  of  confis- 
cation of  fortune  been  inflicted — a  greater  quantity  of 
wealth  destroyed — a  greater  degree  of  violence  exerted  by 
the  people — a  greater  sum  of  anguish  endured — than  in  an 
equal  extent  of  time  and  population,  in  any  age  or  country 
Mnce  the  beginning  of  the  world  : — 

That  it  has  ^ost  invariably  failed  at  the  decisive 
moment;  that,  instituted  for  the  defence  of  property,  it  has 
connived  at  unprecedented  spoliation  :  appointed  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  its  existence  has  been  chiefly  signalised 
by  misrule  ;  chained  with  the  defence  of  life,  it  bas  per- 
mitted blood  to  flow  in  ceaseless  torrents. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unfounded  in  feet  than 
the  iq)planBe  so  ^nerally  bestowed  on  this  popular  institu- 
tion, considered  as  the  sole  or  principal  support  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  of  value  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
regular  force ;  it  is  utterly  unserviceable  in  the  crisis  of 
ciril  warfare  ;  and  then  alone  is  of  real  utility  when  some 
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commoD  patriotic  feeling  has  merged  all  minor  shades  of 
opinion  in  one  general  emotion. 

It  is  impossible  it  erer  should  be  otherwise.  Citizen 
aoldiers  are  extremely  serviceable  when  they  are  subjected 
to  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  obedient  to  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  power :  but  when  they  take  upon  themselves 
to  discuss  the  measures  or  form  of  goremment,  and  instead 
of  obeying  orders  to  canvass  principles,  there  is  an  end  not 
only  of  all  efficiency  in  their  for<»,  but  of  all  utility  in  their 
institution.  Fifly  thousand  legislators,  with  bayonets  in 
their  hands,  form  a  hopeless  National  Assembly. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which,  in  every  decisive  crisis 
between  the  opposing  parties,  paralysed  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  and  to  the  end  of  time  will  paralyse  all  volunteer 
troops  in  similar  extremities  :  they  shared  in  the  opinions 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  they  were  members  of  clubs,  as 
well  as  the  unarmed  multitude  ;  they  were  as  ready  to 
fight  with  each  other,  as  with  the  supporters  of  anarchy. 
The  battalions  drawn  from  the  Faaxbourg  St  Germain, 
or  the  quarters  of  the  Palais  Hoyal  and  the  Chauss^ 
d'Antin,  were  disposed  to  support  the  monarchy ;  but 
those  from  the  Faazbouigs  St  Antoioe  and  St  Marceau 
were  as  determined  to  aid  the  cause  of  democracy  ;  and  in 
this  divided  state,  the  battalions  of  a  democratic  cast,  from 
their  superior  numbers,  acquired  a  fatal  ascendency. 

The  case  would  be  the  same  in  London  if  a  similar  crisis 
should  arrive.  The  battalions  from  the  Regent  Park, 
Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  the  West  End,  and  all  the  opulent 
quarters,  might  be  relied  on  to  support  the  cause  of  order  ; 
but  what  could  be  expected  from  those  raised  in  Wapping, 
Deptford,  St  Giles,  Spitalfields,  or  all  the  innumerable  lanes 
and  alleys  of  the  city,  and  its  eastern  suburbs  1  If  the 
National  Guard  of  London  were  100,000  strong,  at  least 
80,000  of  them  would,  from  their  habits,  inclinations,  and 
connexions,  side  with  the  democratic  party. 

It  is  a  fatal  delusion  to  suppose  that  at  all  events,  and 
in  all  circumstances,  the  National  Guard  would  be  indined 
to  support  the  cause  of  order,  and  prevent  the  depredation 
from  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  suffer.  They  unques- 
tionably would  be  inclined  to  do  so  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
danger,  and  as  long  as  they  believed  that  the  ruling  power 
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ID  the  state  iras  Bkelj  to  prove  victorioas.  But  do  sooner 
does  the  danger  become  more  urgent,  no  soooer  does  the 
GoTemment  run  the  risk  of  defeat,  than  the  National  Guard 
is  paralysed  from  the  Terj  circumstance  of  its  being  in  great 
pwt  composed  of  men  of  property.  The  great  capitaUat  is 
the  most  timid  animal  in  existence ;  next  comes  the  groat 
shopkeeper,  lastly  the  Uttle  tradesman.  Their  resolution  ia 
inrersely  as  their  wealth.  In  all  ages,  desperate  daring 
valour  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  degree  amongst  the 
lowest  class  of  society.  The  multiplied  enjoyments  of  life 
render  men  unwilhog  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  tliem. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  does  the  democratic  party  appear 
likely  to  become  rictorions,  than  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
National  Guard  begin  to  think  only  of  extricating  their 
prirate  aflfairs  from  the  general  ruin.  Sauve  qui  pent  is 
then,  if  not  the  general  cry,  at  least  the  general  feeling. 
The  merchant  sees  before  him  a  dismal  vista  of  sacked 
warehouses  and  burnt  stores  ;  the  manufacturer,  of  insur- 
gent workmen  and  suspended  orders ;  the  tradesman,  of 
pillaged  shops  and  ruined  custom.  Despairing  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  recur,  as  all  men  do  in  evident  peril, 
to  the  unerring  instinct  of  self-preservation ;  and,  from  the 
magnitude  of  their  stake,  fall  under  the  influence  of  this 
apprehension  long  before  it  has  readied  the  lower  and  more 
reckless  classes  of  society. 

Admirable,  therefore,  as  an  auxihary  to  the  regular  force 
in  case  of  peril  from  foreign  invasion,  a  National  Guard  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  during  the  perils  and  divisions  of  civil 
conflict.  It  always  has,  and  always  will  fail  in  extremity, 
when  a  war  of  opinion  agitates  the  state. 

The  only  sure  support  of  order  in  such  unhappy  circum- 
stances is  to  be  found  in  a  numerous  and  honourable  body 
of  regular  soldiers.  Let  not  the  sworn  defender  of  order 
be  tainted  by  the  revolutionary  maxim,  that  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  are  superior  to  those  of  the  soldier,  and  that 
nature  formed  them  as  men,  before  society  made  them 
waniora.  The  first  duty  of  a  soldier,  the  first  principle  of 
honour,  is  fidelity  to  the  executive  power.  In  crushing  an 
insurrection  of  the  populace  in  a  mixed  government,  he  is 
not  enslaving  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  is  only  turning  the 
eflTorts  of  freedom  into  their  proper  channel,  and  preventing 
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the  contest  of  opinion  from  degenerating  into  that  of  force. 
Liberty  has  as  much  to  hope  from  his  success  as  tranquil- 
lity :  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  its  establishment  as  the  violence 
exerted  for  its  extension.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  it 
is  not  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  and 
philosophy  will  at  length  discover,  what  reason  and  religion 
have  long  ago  taught,  that  the  only  secure  foundation  for 
iJtimate  expedience  is  the  present  lischarge  of  duty. 
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Those  vho  are  conscioos  of  a  good  cauee,  and  of  the 
sopport  of  historical  facts,  should  nerer  despair  of  making 
tnitii  triumph,  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse 
and  apparently  hopeless.  When  we  began  to  treat  of  the 
French  Revolution  two  years  ago,  never  did  a  resolute 
journal  attempt  to  stem  a  more  vehement  torrent  of  public 
opinion.  It  was  almost  like  striving,  in  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  agiunst  the  passiou  for  the  Crusades.  The 
public  mind  hfid  been  so  artfully  prepared,  by  the  incessant 
abase  of  the  revolutioDary  press  in  France  and  England, 
for  years  before,  against  Charles  X.  and  the  Polignac  Ad- 
mioistratioii,  to  receive  the  worst  impressiona  concerning 
them ;  they  were  so  completely  deceived,  by  the  same  chan- 
nels, as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Parisian  revolt,  the  objects 
to  which  it  was  directed,  and  the  consequences  with  which 
it  was  attended,  that  it  was  all  but  hopeless  to  resist  the 
torrent.  But  we  knew  that  our  case  was  rested  on  histori- 
cal facts  ;  and,  therefore,  though  not  possessed  of  any  in- 
formation concerning  it,  but  what  we  derived  from  the  pnblic 
joamals,  and  shared  with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  we 
did  not  scruple  to  make  the  attempt. 

We  had  looked  into  the  records  of  history,  and  we  did 
not  find  it  there  recorded  that  constitutions,  cast  off  like  a 
medal  at  a  single  stroke,  were  of  long  duration  ;  we  did  not 
find  that  the  overthrow  of  government  by  explosions  of  the 
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populace  in  great  cities,  had  been  found  to  be  iastrumeutal 
in  iDcreasiog  tbe  happiness  or  tranquillity  of  mankind  ;  ve 
did  not  know  of  manj  examples  of  industry  thriving  during 
the  reign  of  the  multitude,  or  ezpeuditure  increasing  by  the 
destruction  of  confidence,  or  credit  being  augmented  b;  a 
successful  exertion  of  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  ;  and 
■we  saw  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  a  government  arranged 
in  a  back-shop,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
by  half-a-dozen  democrat*,  supported  by  shouting  bands  of 
workmen  and  hot-headed  students,  and  sent  down  by  tbe 
diligence  or  the  tel^aph  to  the  provinces  of  France — was 
likely  to  meet  the  views,  or  protect  the  interests,  of  thirty- 
two  miUions  of  souls  in  its  vast  territory.  For  these  reasons, 
though  possessed  of  no  private  information  in  regard  to  that 
important  event,  we  ventured  from  the  very  first  to  differ 
from  the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen  regarding  it ; 
and,  after  doing  all  we  could  to  diepel  the  illusion,  quietly 
waited  till  the  course  of  events  should  demonBtrate  the 
justice  of  our  view. 

That  course  has  come,  and  with  a  rapidity  greatly 
beyond  what  we  anticipated  at  the  outset.  The  miserable 
state  of  France,  since  the  Glorious  Days,  has  been  such  as  to 
have  been  unanimously  admitted  by  aU  parties.  Differing 
on  other  subjects  as  far  as  the  poles  are  asunder,  they  are 
yet  unanimous  in  representing  the  state  of  the  people,  since 
the  Revolution,  as  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  Royal- 
ists, the  Republicans,  the  Orleanists,  the  Doctrinaires,  vie 
with  each  other  in  painting  the  deplorable  state  of  their 
country.  They  ascribe  it  to  different  causes ;  the  Republi- 
cans are  clear  that  it  is  all  owing  to  Caaimir  Perier  and  the 
Doctrinaires,  who  have  arrested  the  people  in  the  middle  of 
their  glorious  career,  and  tamed  to  gall  and  wonnwood  the 
sweet  fruits  of  popular  conquest ;  Guizot,  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  and  the  Doctrinaires,  ascribe  it  to  the  mad  ambi- 
tion of  the  democrats,  and  the  incessant  efforts  they  have 
made  to  agitate  and  distract  the  pubhc  mind  ;  Saint  Cha- 
mans  and  the  Royalists  trace  it  to  the  fatal  deviation  from 
the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  the  interminable  dissensions 
to  which  the  establishment  of  a  right  in  the  populace  of 
Paris  to  choose  then:  sovereign  must  necessarily  lead ; 
while  Marshal  Sonlt  has  a  clear  remedy  for  all  the  disorders 
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of  HxG  country  ;  and  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
they  are  reTolting  from  atarration,  ambition,  or  experienced 
evils,  cute  them  down  by  grape-shot,  and  charges  their 
determined  bands  by  squadrons  of  cuirassiers.  Men  in  this 
country  may  differ  in  respect  of  the  causes  to  which  they 
ascribe  these  evils,  according  to  the  side  to  which  they 
incline  in  politics  ;  but  in  regard  to  their  existence  and 
nu^itnde,  after  such  a  concurrence  in  the  testimony  of 
unwilling  witnesses,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  Tory, 
Reformer,  or  Radical. 

One  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  place,  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  disastrous  effect  of  this  convulsion  upon  the  internal 
industry  of  the  country.  It  appeara,  from  the  returns  of 
ths  French  Commerce  lately  published,  that  their  imports, 
before  and  after  the  Three  Glorioiis  Days,  stood  thus : — 


Decrease,  .        .        115,064,000 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  the  Revolution  broke 
out  in  July  1830,  so  that  one-half  of  the  imports  of  that 
year  was  affected  by  the  revolt  of  July,  yet  still  the  gene- 
ral imports  in  1831,  as  compared  with  1830,  had  fallen 
nearly  a  fifth,  and  those  for  home  consumption  about  a 
fowik,  in  a  single  year  I  Such  is  the  deplorable  effects  of 
popular  triumph  upon  pubhc  industry,  and  the  suffering 
and  starvation  brought  upon  the  poor  by  the  criminal 
ambition  of  their  demagogues. 

The  progress  of  events,  and,  above  all,  the  necessity 
ooder  which  Marshal  Soult  was  laid  of  quelling  the  insur- 
rection of  Jane  1832,  by  "  a  greater  number  of  armed  men 
than  combated  the  armies  of  Prussia  or  Russia,  at  Jena  or 
AuBterhtz,"*  and  following  up  his  victory  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  state  of  siege,  and  ordinances  more  arbitrary  than 
those  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  Charles 
X,  have  gone  far  to  disabnse  the  public  mind  on  \Mvn 
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important  subject.  In  proof  of  this,  -we  cannot  refer  to 
stronger  eTidence  than  is  afforded  by  the  leading  Whig 
Journal  of  thie  city,  one  of  the  warmest  early  supporters  of 
the  Revolution  of  July,  and  which  is  honoured  by  the  com- 
mnnications  of  all  the  ofBcial  men  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
The  passage  is  as  honourable  to  their  present  candour,  as 
their  former  intemperate  and  noisy  declamation  in  favour  of 
democratic  insurrection  was  indicative  of  the  slender  judg- 
ment, and  limited  historical  information,  which  they  bring 
to  bear  on  political  questions.  It  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
face with  which  the  Caiedonian  Mercury  ushers  in  to  their 
readers  a  series  of  highly  interesting  and  valuable  papers,  by 
a  most  respectable  eye-witness  of  the  Parisian  revolt : — 

"  It  haa  appeared  to  na  desirable  to  lajr  before  our  readers  a  view  of  s 
great  event,  or,  rattier,  concatenatioo  of  erentB,  so  different  from  aoj  wliicb 
thej  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  have  presented  to  them ;  and  we  hAve 
been  the  more  eaait?  induced  to  give  insertion  to  tbese  papers,  because, 
hitherto,  one  side  of  the  question  has  been  kept  wholly  in  the  8hadc,^and 
because  differing,  as  we  do,  toto  ado,  from  the  author  in  general  political 
principle,  we  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly  at  one  with  him  in  reganl  to  the 
real  origin  orjn-uRummofri'feof  the  Revolution  of  Jaly,  as  well  as  the  motives 
and  character  of  the  chief  personages  who  benefited  by  that  extraordinary 
event.  The  truth  is  that.  In  this  country,  we  prejudged  the  cage,  and  decided 
before  inqum/,  upon  the  representations  of  one  side,  which  had  tlie  advan- 
tage of  victory  to  recommend  and  accredit  the  etory  which  it  deemed  It 
convenient  to  tell :  nor — first  impressions  being  proverbially  strong — has  it 
hitherto  been  found  possible  to  persuade  the  pabUc  to  listen,  with  patience, 
to  anything  that  might  be  alleged  in  justification,  or  even  in  extennation,  of 
the  party  which  had  the  misfortnne  to  play  the  losing  game.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, new  light  has  begnn  to  break  in  upon  the  pablic.  All  have  been  made 
sensible  that  the  Revolution  has  retrograded ;  that  Its  movement  has  been, 
crab-like,  backwards  ;  and  that '  the  best  of  republics '  hiu  ehown  ittelf  the 
vjOTit,  becauie  the  least  lecure,  of  actual  despotiinu ;  while  the  '  throne  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions' — that  monster  of  fancy,  engendered  b^ 
the  spirit  of  paradoxical  antithesis — has  proved  a  monster  In  reality,  broken 
down  all  the  fantastic  and  baseless  fabrics  by  which  it  was  encircled,  and 
swept  away  the  very  traces  of  the  vain  restrsEnta  imposed  npon  it.  The 
empire,  in  short,  has  been  reconstructed  out  of  the  materials  cast  np  by  a 
democratical  movement — with  this  difference  only,  that,  instead  of  a 
Napoleon,  we  now  see  a  Punchinello  at  the  head  of  It ;  and  hence  the  same 
public,  which  formerly  believed  Louis  Philippe  to  be  a  sort  of  Citizen 
Divinity,  now  discover  In  that  personage  only  a  newly-created  despot,  with- 
out any  of  the  accessories  or  advantages  which  give,  even  to  despotism,  some 
hold  on  public  opinion.  A  reaction  has,  accordingly,  taken  place ;  and  men 
are.  In  consequence,  prepared  to  listen  to  thinga  against  which,  previously, 
they  adderwise  closed  their  ears,  and  remained  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

But  although,  from  the  very  first,  ire  clearly  discerned 
and  forcibly  pointed  out  the  disastrotis  effects  on  the  free- 
dom, peace,  and  tranquillity,  first  of  France,  and  then  of  the 
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Torld,  which  the  Fariaian  reTolt  was  calctdated  to  produce, 
yet  we  ■were  Dot  aware  of  the  atroog  grounds,  in  conatitu- 
tional  law  aud  public  justice,  there  were  for  the  Ordinances 
of  Charles  X.  We  coosidered  them  as  a  coup  d'Stat  justi- 
fied bj  necessity,  and  by  the  evident  peril  in  ^rhich  Charles 
stood  of  losing  his  crown,  and  throwing  the  nation  back  to 
the  horrors  of  revolution,  if  he  did  otherwise, — but  as  con- 
fessedly an  infraction  of  the  constitution.  Upon  this  subject 
we  are  now  better  informed.  The  great  and  energetic 
ability  of  the  Royalist  party  has  been  exerted  in  France  to 
unfold  the  real  grounds  of  the  question ;  and  it  is  now  mani- 
fest that  the  Ordinances  were  not  only  imperiously  called 
for  by  State  necessity,  but  strictly  justified  by  the  charter 
and  the  constitutionid  law  of  France.  Many  of  those  who 
DOW  admit  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  overtbrow  of  Charles 
X.  are  not  disposed  to  go  this  length,  and  arc  not  aware  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  rested.  Let  such  persons  attend 
to  the  following  considerations  : — 

The  King's  defence  of  the  Ordinances  is  contained  in  the 
following  propositions : — 

1.  That  by  an  article  of  the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  French,  and  the  foundation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, power  is  reserved  to  the  King  to  make  such  regula- 
tions and  ordinances  as  are  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  the  sqfetj/  of  the  state. 

2.  That  matters,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Revolutionists, 
had  been  brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Ordinances  of 
July  teere  necessary  "  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state." 

The  14th  article  in  the  Charter  is  in  these  terms — 
"  Reserving  to  the  King  the  power  to  make  regulations  and 
ordinances  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  aaf^y  of  the  state."  On  these  words  we  shall  not 
injure,  by  attempting  to  abridge,  the  argument  of  M.  Fey- 
ronnet 

"The  alleged  treason  is  a  violation  of  the  Charter;  and  bow  caa  the 
Charter  have  been  violated  b;  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  which  it  antborised 
the  nse?  It  has  been  asserted  repeatedly,  that  the  Charter  antborised  the 
King  to  make  regulations  and  ordinance?,  necessary /ur  the  eieaition  of  the 
lawt,  tatdfi/T  the  lafety  of  the  atate.  '  The  execntion  of  the  laws,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state ;  these  words  demand  attention.  They  were  not  written 
vithont  a  motive,  nor  withont  tbeir  signification  and  force  being  nnderstood. 
Tbose  who  introdnced  these  worda  into  the  Charter,  well  knew  that  they 
VOL.  I.  O 
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expressed  two  things,  between  which  there  was  still  more  differeoce  than 
analogf. 

"  If  the  first  words  had  sufficed,  the  Utter  wonld  not  have  been  added. 
It  is  qnice  obTions,  that  if  the  framers  of  the  Charter  bad  nndetstood  that 
the  Mjfe^  of  the  stale  was  in  every  case  to  be  provided  for  rmlg  by  the  exteu- 
tioa  of  the  lata*,  these  last  words  wonid  have  been  Buflident.  Whj  give  an 
explanation  in  a  special  case,  of  die  execution  of  the  lam,  after  having  det^^ed 
a  general  rale,  inclnding  everj  case,  whatever  it  mieht  be  ?  Can  it  be  ima- 
dned,  that  a  legislalor  conld  have  spoken  thns, — 'Yon  are  to  esecnta  the 
laws ;  and,  farther,  if  tbe  safety  of  the  state  be  in  danger,  Htill  yon  shall 
execute  the  taws?' 

"  A  very  obviona  necessity  demands  tbe  admi^ion,  either,  that  the  power 
to  provide  far  the  safety  of  the  state  was  independent  of  the  power  to  enforce 
the  execQtion  of  the  biws ;  or,  that  the  roles  commonly  admitted  in  Illa- 
tion must  be  abandoned,  to  the  extent  of  assnmmg  that  a  positive  pronsioi), 
which  baa  a  Imown  object,  an  evident  meaning,  a  natnral  and  important 
reference, — means,  however,  nothing  by  itself,  bnt  is  confoanded  and  Lost,  aa 
though  it  did  not  exist,  in  the  preceding  provision,  to  which  it  adds  nothing. 
Lawyers,  literary  men,  all  men  of  sense,  well  know  that  snch  an  assump- 
tion is  inadmissible.  When  the  law  is  clear,  nothbig  remains  bnt  to  exe- 
cute it;  and  even  when  it  isobscure,  the  right  of  interpretation  only  extends 
to  the  preferring  one  meaning  to  another  ;  it  does  not  authorise  the  declar- 
ing it  of  no  effect.  The  interpreter  of  tbe  law  docs  not  annihilate  it.  He 
expounds  and  gives  it  life.  '  Quoties  oratio  ambigua  ett,  eommodisaimvm  eel 
id  aceipi,  quo  ret  de  qud  agitur  in  tuio  tit.'  Whenever  the  meaning  of  a  law 
is  donbtful,  that  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted  which  will  insnre  its  effect. 
Tliis  is  what  the  law  pronounces  of  itself;  and  this  maxim  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  Ds  by  tbe  Romans. 

"  Besides,  what  are  the  trne  interpreters  of  tbe  law  7  They  are,  at  first, 
example ;  and,  enbseqnently,  the  opiniooa  of  persons  of  authority,  expressed 
at  the  period  of  the  publication  of  these  laws.  Let  the  provisions  of  tba 
Charter  be  submitted  to  this  double  test,  and  it  wili  be  seen  that,  from  the 
first  days  of  the  Restoration,  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  esteemed,  and 
the  most  impartial  men  have  explained  this  provision  as  I  have  done.  Of 
this,  the  Monilear  has  collected  the  proofs.  It  will  be  farther  seen  that,  in 
18H,  1815,  and  1816,  even  the  founder  of  the  Charter  exercised  without 
dispute  the  right  I  re^  to, — sometimes  as  regarded  the  press,  sometimes  in 
relation  to  the  enemies  of  tbe  crown,  and  sometimea,  bnt  in  an  opposite 
sense,  as  regarded  the  elections.  No  one  has,  however,  asserted  thst  the 
Ministers  who  signed  these  ordinances  have  been  impeached  as  traitors,  and 
threatened  with  death.  On  tbe  contrary,  they  were  not  only  ol>eyed,  bnt 
applanded.  Some  have  thought  the  ordinances  of  1816  to  have  been  just ; 
others  have  considered  those  of  1816  salutaiy.  Approval  was  general,  and 
was  given  by  all  parties  in  succession.  The  measures  were  various,  it  is 
true,  and  conld  not  fail  to  produce  different  results;  but  the  source  whence 
they  sprsng  was  the  same  ;  the  right  tc  dictate  them  was  the  same;  and 
thns,  whoever  has  approved  of  these  measnres,  has  consequently  admitted 
this  right." 

M.  Pejronnet  proceeds  to  confirm,  by  examples,  what  is 
here  adduced  in  regard  to  the  pover  reserved  to  the  King 
bj  this  clause,  and  tlie  practice  which  had  followed  upon  it. 
The  following  instances,  in  none  of  which  the  exercise  of 
the  dispensing  power  was  challenged  as  illegal,  afford  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this  position. 
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"  Is  1833,  when  the  law  relating  to  tbe  censorship  of  the  press  was  pro- 
poaed,  the  following  declaration  was  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
bf  Its  commisidonen : — 

"  *Ib  vtrtne  of  tbe  14th  article  of  the  Charter,  the  King  poaaeaaefl  tbe 
light  to  decree  bj  an  ordinance  the  meaaore  which  Is  submitted  to  50Q,  and 
under  this  view  it  mij^ht  be  thoaght  that  this  proposition  waa  not  neceasaiy. 
Bnt  since  tbe  Gorenimeiit  has  thought  that  the  inteiveaiioa  of  the  Cham- 
ben  wonld  be  attended  with  some  advantages,  they  cannot  hesitate  to  con- 
sent to  it.' 

"  la  1828,  when  a  new  law  was  framed  to  abrogate  and  replace  the 
fbnner  one,  tbe  commissioners,  by  their  reporter  M.  Sim^n,  addressed  the 
Chamber  of  Feera  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  '  Tbe  14th  article  of  the  Charter  reserves  to  the  King  the  power  to  makfl 
Qie  Tt^nlationB  and  ordinances  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  safety  of  tbe  state.  It  is  not,  t/ierejbre,  ntctttary  that  the  lavj  thovid 
axffirm  to  him  thatwhieh  he  holdtfrom  the  Charter,  and  from  his  prerogative 
>B  BBpreme  head  of  the  state.  If  any  danger  be  immiaeai,  a  dictatorship, 
to  the  extent  of  providing  against  it,  devolves  npon  him  during  the  absence 
of  tbe  Chambers.  He  may  also,  !□  case  of  imminent  danger,  suspend  per- 
sonal liberty.' 

"  But  all  this  is  only  theory.  Let  os  refer  to  acta.  Tte  Charter  declared, 
that  the  laws  which  were  not  inconsistent  with  it  shonld  remain  in  force  till 
they  should  be  legally  repealed.    (Art  63.) 

"  It  declared,  also,  that  ^le  election  of  deputies  shonld  be  made  by  tiie 
dectoral  colleges,  the  organisation  of  which  would  be  regulated  t^  the  laws. 
(Art.  S5.) 

"  Thus,  then,  according  to  tbe  letter  of  tbe  Charter,  the  electoral  laws 
existing  previous  to  1814,  were  to  continue  in  force  nntil  new  laws  were 
made.    '  New  laws,'  be  it  well  remembered. 

"  What  happened,  however?  On  the  13th  Jnly  18IG,  and  on  the  b\h 
September  1816,  two  new  and  different  systems  of  election  were  created  in 
torn ;  and  they  were  created  by  ordinances. 

"  Where  was  the  light  to  act  tbos  found,  if  not  in  the  14th  article  of  the 
Charter? 

"  Bnt  this  is  little :  The  Charter  declares  that  no  one  can  be  elected  wbo 
is  not  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  00  one  can  be  an  elector  under  the  age  of 
thirty.— f  Art.  38  and  40.) 

**  WbM  happened,  hotrerer?  On  the  13th  of  July  1815,  it  was  decreed 
tbat  4  person  might  exerdse  tbe  right  of  an  elector  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  be  chosen  deputy  at  the  age  of  twenty -Gve. 

"  And  how  was  this  decreed?  By  what  act  was  this  important  change 
in  the  Charter  effected  ?    By  a  law?    Nol— By  an  ordinance. 

"  Where  was  the  right  to  act  thus  fonod,  if  not  in  the  14th  article  of  tbe 
Charter? 

"  This  is  still  bat  of  minor  importance ;  The  Charter  declared  that  each 
department  should  return  tbe  same  number  of  deputies  which  it  had  hitherto 
done. — (ArL  36.)    What,  however,  happened? 

■*  On  the  13th  July  1816,  the  number  of  dtpatiet  wa*  aagttunttd  from  ttco 
kitrndred  and  tixty-beo  to  thrie  hundred  tmd  ninetg-Jive ;  md  by  ichat  autho- 
rity f     Bf  an  ordinance. 

"Again.what  happened?  In  1816.  when  it  was  resolved  to  retom  to 
tiie  number  of  depnties  fixed  by  the  Charter,  instead  of  five  deputies  being 
retnmed  for  tbe  department  of  I'Ain,  three  depnties  for  Corsica,  and  two 
f(ff  the  department  of  Finistire,  as  was  tbe  case  in  1814 — three  were  allotted 
to  tiie  first,  two  to  the  second,  and  four  to  the  third  ;  and  by  what  act? 
By  an  ordinance. 

"  Where  waa  the  right  to  act  thus  fonnd,  if  not  in  the  14th  article  of  tbe 
Charter? 
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tbose  only  be  deputies  who  paid  tbem  to  the  extent  of  one  tboound  frmcs. 
—(Art.  38  and  40.) 

"  However,  what  happened?  In  1816  it  was  dedded,  that  to  become  bh 
elector,  or  a  depntj'',  the  indiTidnal  need  not  possess  property  in  hla  own 
right  chargeable  with  tbose  taxes ;  bat  that  it  was  soffic^nt  if  the  reqnidta 
Sams  were  paid  by  a  wife,  a  mioor  child,  a  widowed  mother,  &  mother-in- 
law,  a  fatber-in-law,  or  a  father. 

"  What  farther  bsppened?  In  1816,  and  again  in  1816.  It  was  decided 
that  members  of  the  Legion  of  Hoaonr  might  be  admitted  to  vote  in  tbe 
minor  assembltes  of  the  arrondissement,  withont  paying  taxes  of  any  kind ; 
and  on  paying  only  three  hundred  francs  in  tbe  soperior  assemblies  of  tbe 
departments,  where  only  those  were  entitled  to  vote  who  were  assessed  at 
the  highest  rate  of  taxation. 

"  How  were  sU  these  things  decreed  ?  By  ordinances.  And  where  was 
tbe  right  to  act  thus  fonnd?  Evidently  it  existed  only  in  the  14th  article 
of  tbe  Cbarter.  Now,  let  as  recapitulate  these  facts.  A  doable  change  of 
system — a  doable  change  of  nnmbers — a  doable  change  as  to  age— a  donble 
change  as  to  taxation — a  change  as  to  tbe  particalar  rights  of  three  depart- 
ments. All  this  without  any  law.  A  direct,  formal,  and  ewential  encroach- 
ment on  the  articles  S5,  36,  38,  40,  and  63,  of  the  Charter.  All  this  with- 
out any  law ;  all  established  by  ordinances ;  all  this,  by  virtne  of  the  14th 
article;  all  this  without  crime— withont  condemnation- without  even  accn- 
satioD :  and  now  1" 

These  examples  are  worth;  of  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation, and,  in  truth,  are  decisire  of  the  l^;al  qaestion.  Hov 
is  it  possible  to  stigmatise  that  right  as  illegal  in  1830,  vhich 
had  been  exercised  to  fully  as  greai  cm  e^ent,  on  more  than 
a  dozen  different  occasions,  from  1815  onvards^  Hov  is 
the  change  on  the  electoral  law  in  1815  and  1816  to  be 
vindicated  J  And  who  ever  complained  of  this  1  But, 
aboTe  all,  attend  to  the  important  changes  introduced  in  1815, 
as  to  the  qualification  of  electors,  and  the  representatire 
body,  bj  ordinances.  The  age  of  an  elector  was  lowered 
from  thirtj  to  twenty-one  years,  and  of  a  deputy  from  forty 
to  twenty-fire  ;  the  number  of  deputies  was  increased  from 
262  to  395,  by  an  ordinance  ^  Did  the  French  Liberals  ever 
complain  of  these  ordinances  as  illegal  ?  Did  they  ever 
object  to  that  which  declared  that  tibe  300  francs  a-year, 
which  is  the  qualification  for  an  elector,  might  be  paid  not 
only  by  the  elector,  but  by  his  wife,  child,  mother,  mother-in- 
law,  father-in-law,  or  father  1  Or  to  that  which  admitted 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  rote  in  the  minor 
assemblies  without  paying  any  taxes  ^  Why  were  not  the 
Ministers  impeached  who  signed  the  ordinances  in  favour 
of  the  Liberal  party  f  Not  a  whisper  was  heard  of  their 
Ulegality  od  any  of  these  occasions.     But  this  is  the  uni- 
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form  condnct  of  tlie  Revolutioniats  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
and  in  all  matters,  foreign  and  domestic.  Whaterer  is 
done  in  their  farour,  ia  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  height  of 
liberalitj,  ■wisdom,  and  justice  ;  whatever  is  aimed  at  their 
sapremacy,  is  instantlj  stigmatified  as  the  moat  illegal  and 
oppressive  act  that  vaa  ever  attempted  bj  a  bloodthirsty 
tjrant  Had  the  Ordinances  of  July,  instead  of  restoring 
the  namber  of  deputies  to  something  approaching  to  that 
fixed  hj  the  Charter,  and,  restraining  the  licestiousneas  of 
the  press,  been  directed  to  the  increase  of  democratic  power, 
tbej  would  have  been  praised  as  the  most  constitutional  act 
that  ever  emanated  from  the  throne ;  and  Charles  X.,  for 
the  brief  period  of  popularity  allotted  to  conceding  sovereigns, 
have  been  styled  "  the  most  popular  monarch  that  ever  sat 
on  the  throne  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne." 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the 
same  power  by  the  Crown.  In  particular,  in  a  report  made 
in  1817  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  respecting  the  jury  law, 
vhicfa  also  contained  several  enactments,  it  is  declared,  to 
remove  the  fears  expressed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  project 
of  the  law,  that  if  these  fears  were  realised,  "  the  king  would 
have  the  resource  of  usiTig  the  extraordinary  power  pro- 
vided by  the  \ith  article  of  the  Charter."  This  report  was 
received  without  opposition  by  the  liberal  part  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Prince  Polignac  has  adduced  two  instances,  among  a 
host  of  others  which  might  be  adduced,  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  acts  of  the  Crown  were  received  by  the  Liberal 
party  in  France.  "  The  Charter,"  says  the  National, 
"without  the  14th  article,  would  have  been  a/n  (^surdity. 
The  founder  of  the  Charter  said,  and  was  right  in  saying, 
'  I  am  wiUiog  to  make  a  concession ;  but  not  such  a  con- 
ceasioii  as  would  injure  me  and  mine.  If,  therefore,  expe- 
rience proves  that  I  have  conceded  too  much,  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  power  to  revise  the  constituiion,  and  it  is  that 
which  I  express  by  the  14th  article.'  This  was  perfectly 
reasonable ;  those  who  supported  legitimacy  and  the  resto- 
ration, were  right  in  insisting  that  the  king  was  not  to  yield 
op  his  sword."  * 

An  equally  decisive  testimony  was  borne  by  a  learned 
writer,  in  the  tribuDe  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  a 

■  Natioiua,  Jnoe  20, 1831. 
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Minister  of  France.  "When  the  Charter  appeared  in  1814, 
what  did  the  supreme  authority  do  1  It  took  eare  to  put 
in  the  preamble  the  word  '  octroy^,'  and  in  the  text  the 
14th  article,  which  conferred  the  power  of  making  ordin- 
ances for  the  safety  of  the  state  ;  that  is,  he  attributed  to 
himself,  before  the  Charter,  an  anterior  right  prior  to  the 
Charter ;  or,  in  other  wonfa,  a  sOTereign,  constituent,  abso- 
lute power."  * 

It  ia  qoite  another  question,  whether  it  was  wise  or  con- 
stitutional to  have  conferred  this  power  on  the  Crown. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  did  possess  it ;  that  its  exercise 
had  repeatedly  taken  place,  on  many  different  occadons, 
with  the  full  concurrence  and  applause  of  the  popular 
party ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  legality  of  the  ordinances  is 
beyond  a  doubt. 

The  question  remains,  whether  the  eiercise  of  the  power 
was  justified  by  necessity,  or  called  for  by  expedience  ? 

Upon  this  subject,  if  any  doubt  existed,  it  has  been 
remoYed  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years.  No  one  who 
contemplates  the  state  of  France  during  that  period  can 
doubt,  that  the  power  of  the  democracy  has  become  too 
great,  not  merely  for  royalty,  but  for  freedom ;  that  the 
balance  has  been  altogether  subrerted  ;  and  that  the  mar- 
tial law,  arbitrary  measures,  and  relentless  prosecutions  of  the 
press,  which  has  distinguished  the  administrations  of  Casimir 
Ferier  and  Marshal  Soult,  were  imperatively  called  for,  to 
restrain  the  anarchy  which  was  rapidly  conducting  society 
in  France  to  its  dissolution.  What  the  power  of  the  demo- 
cracy was — what  formidable  weapons  it  possessed —  how 
complete  was  its  organisation,  is  proved  by  what  it  has  done. 
It  has  subverted  the  most  beneficent  government  that  ever 
rnled  in  France  since  the  days  of  Clovis ;  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  which  had  gone  far  to  close  the  frightful 
wounds  of  the  Revolution  ;  which  gave  perfect  fireedom  to 
individuals,  and  absolute  protection  to  property,  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  its  rule ;  and  the  unexampled  prosperity 
resulting  from  the  administration  of  which  all  the  aoarchy 
and  wretchedness  consequent  on  the  Revolution  of  July  have 
■  GEttiiig  of  Dec  29,  1830.— PouoHio,  SI,  62.    Pol^nic  justly  Hi— lIti^i,  « 

'"''  ■-  .  -        '  '•'[  aiticle  l^  ths  LibenlB,  mc 

e  the  renwindcr  of  (he  oon- 
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not  been  ablealtogetlierto  extinguieh.  The  lUvolutioDists 
■were  victorioua  in  the  strife  ;  they  got  a  king  of  their  owa 
choosing,  and  a  goyemment  of  their  own  formation  ;  their 
joarnalista  were  made  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  system 
for  which  they  contended  was  established  ;  and  what  waa 
the  consequence  1  Why,  that  out  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberals  has  uiaensuch  turbulence,  anarchy,  and  wretched- 
neaa,  as  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Liberals 
themselves  to  re-enact  Prince  Polignac's  Ordinances  with 
still  more  arbitrary  clauses,  and  support  them  by  a  bloody 
fight  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  array  of  "  a  greater 
number  of  armed  men,"  as  Sarrans  tells  us,  "  than  com- 
bated Pmssia  or  Russia  at  Jena  or  Austerlitz."  This 
result  is  decisive  of  the  queston ;  it  is  the  experimen- 
tum  crucia  which  solves  the  doubt.  It  proves  that  Polignac 
and  Charles  were  correct  in  their  view  of  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  power  they  had  to  combat ;  that  they  foresaw,  two 
ycara  bdbre  they  occurred,  what  the  progress  of  events  was 
destined  to  bring  forth,  took  the  measures  best  calculated 
to  prevent  them,  and  erred  only  by  not  duly  estimating  the 
magnitude  of  the  physical  strength  which  their  adversaries 
had  at  their  disposal. 

On  this  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  able 
and  eloquent  obserrationa  of  the  Viscount  Saint  Chamans : — 

"The  Ordinances  of  Jnly,  and  the  aedition  which  followed  them,  were 
no  more  the  caoee  of  the  Bevolution  of  July,  th&n  the  dismissal  of  M. 
Necker,  and  the  gtorming  of  the  Baatille,  were  the  c&ase  of  the  BeTOlntiou 
of  1789.  I  see  in  both  theee  eTeots  the  first  acts  of  a  Revolntioii,  of  which 
the  caosea  had  existed  long  before,  bat  not  the  origin  of  that  Revolution 
itself.  Yon  might  jnst  aa  well  aa;  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  the  canse 
of  [be  min  of  Darins  ;  as  if,  when  the  enemy  had  invaded  yonr  territoiy, 
and  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  your  dominions,  jon  had  any  ciiance  of 
safety  by  laying  down  yonr  arms  and  submitting  to  hia  terma — as  if  it  waa 
not  better  to  risli  a  stro^le  which  wonid  save  yon,  if  it  was  gained,  and 
renders  yon  no  worse  than  yon  were  before,  if  it  is  lost.  Such  was  the 
position  of  Charles  X.  He  is  onjuetly  accused  of  having  committed 
Boidde ;  bnt  there  are  many  others  to  whom  the  reproach  can  with  more 
reason  be  applied. 

"Lonis  XVIII.  committed  saicide  on  his  race,  when  be  caused  his 
IHoistera,  in  1817,  to  bring  forward  a  dentoeratie  Jam  for  the  election  of 
Dtpatia  to  Parliament,  drawn  in  such  a  manner  aa  gave  Uttk  ehatict  of 
naxM  lo  the  realfiriendi  of  the  monarchy,  and  when  he  created  sa^  PetT» 
to  hinder  the  reparation  of  that  fatal  8tep_  when  it  was  yet  time. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Peers  committed  snicide,  when,  with  a  childish  desire 
for  popolarity,  they  joined  themselves  to  the  Opposition  (an  nnnatnral 
nnion)  to  overturn  tlie  Minister,  who  stood  ont  as  the  last  defender  of 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  principles,  and  to  give  a  triumph  to  liberal 
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ideis.    Thej  hare  received  their  reward  in  the  overthroir  of  the  hereditary 
Peerage. 

"They  committed  snicide,  the  Rojalista  of  every  shade  and  description, 
who  enrolled  themselves  onder  the  Liberal  banners,  from  whence,  after  the 
triainph  was  completed,  thej  were  ignominiously  expelled. 

"The  couriers  committed  anicide  when  they  weakly  joined  the  Liberals, 
DOt  seeing  that  the  principles  of  that  party  are  inconsistent  with  their 
esist«iice. 

"The  crowd  of  commercial  and  industriona  persons  committed  snidde, 
vben,  become  the  soldiers  and  pioneers  of  Liberalism,  they  attacked  wltb 
all  their  might,  and  finally  overtnmed,  that  congticntion  which  had  con- 
ferred snch  blessings  on  them,  and  prosperity  on  their  conntry,  and  nnder 
which  France  had  enjoyed  prosperity  without  example. 

"  It  is  in  the  faults  of  these  parties,  in  the  sitnation  of  parties  anterior  to 
the  Ordinances  which  resulted  from  these  tanks,  that  we  mnst  seek  for  the 
causes  of  the  catastrophe,  and  not  in  the  fanlts  of  Charies  X.  or  his  Ordi- 
nances. It  is  evident  that  the  event  has  not  created  the  ^tuatioo,  bat 
only  brought  it  to  light ;  thai  his  sceptre  did  not  fall  in  pieces  at  the  first 
stroke,  from  being  then  for  the  first  time  assailed,  bnt  becanse  the  blow 
nnfoldod  the  rottenness  of  the  heart,  bronght  about  by  anterior  caoaes." — 
St  Chamaai,  3,  4. 

Every  word  of  this  strikiDg  passage  applies  to  our  late 
changes  ;  and  demonatrates  a  coincidence  between  the 
march  of  reTolution  in  the  two  countries,  which  is  almost 
miraculous.  At  the  distance  of  about  ten  years,  our 
liberal  Tories  and  revolutionary  Whigs  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Jacobins  and  Doctrinaires  of  France. 
While  they  were  hastening  down  the  gnlf  of  perdition  at  a 
gallop,  we  followed  at  a  canter,  and  have  adopted  every  one 
of  the  steps  which  there  rendered  the  downward  progress 
of  the  Revolution  irretrievable,  and  spread  unheMvl-of 
misery  through  every  part  of  France.  We  too  have  had 
royalists  of  every  shade  inclining  to  liberal  ideas  ;  and  the 
courtiers  entering  into  alliance  with  their  enemies,  and  a 
crowd  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  citizens  combining 
to  overturn  the  constitution  under  which  thej  and  their 
fathers  had,  not  for  iifteen,  but  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
enjoyed  unheard-of  prosptirity ;  and  the  Crown  bringing 
forward  a  new  and  highly  democratical  system  of  election  ; 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  forced  by  a  threatened 
creation  of  sixty  members.  Having  sown  the  same  seed  as 
the  French,  can  we  hope  to  reap  a  different  crop  ?  May 
Heaven  avert  from  these  realms  the  last  and  dreadfiU 
catastrophe  to  which  these  measures  hare  led  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  I 

With,  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Charles  X,  afler  ascend- 
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log  the  throne,  the  following  account  is  given  by  the  same 
writer : — 

"  The  fcoodnesa  of  Charles  X.,  hia  love  for  his  people,  his  beneficence, 
his  affiibilitj,  his  pietj,  his  domeatic  virtneB,  doabcless  have  placed  hia 
private  character  beyond  the  reach  of  attack.  I<et  os  see  whether  bis 
public  condnct  justifies  aoj  more  the  aecaaations  of  his  enemies. 
'  "On  ascending  the  throne,  he  resisted  the  natnral  desire  of  giving  the 
direction  of  affaire  to  hia  political  confidanis,  and,  sacriGcing  bis  private 
■fltrctions  to  his  public  dotj,  he  retained  the  administration  of  his  deceased 
brother  who  bad  raised  France  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  happineaa.  When, 
shortlj  after,  public  opinion,  migled  by  the  preas,  became  wearj  of  ^e 
l^vsperit;  of  France,  and  overCnmed  in  its  madaess  the  Ministers  who  had 
RStored  its  prosperity  within,  and  reguned  ita  consideration  withont,  did 
Charles  X.  make  nae  of  anj  coup  tfeiat  to  maintain  in  his  government  the 
principles  which  he  deemed  neceaaary  to  the  Balvation  of  France?  No. 
He  fielded :  he  sacrificed  all  his  own  opinions,  he  changed  his  ministers 
and  his  system,  and  in  good  faith  embraced  the  new  course  which  was 
preacribed  to  him.  He  conceded  everything  that  was  demanded.  As  the 
reward  of  the  manj  sacrillcea  made  to  ojiinion,  he  was  promised  a  peaceable, 
beloved,  and  cherished  existence.  But  bitter  experience  aoon  taught  him 
thai  what  was  conceded  passed  for  nothing,  or  rather  was  considered  only 
aa  the  means  of  obtaining  fresh  concessions ;  that  the  partv  which  he  hoped 
to  have  aatiafled,  mnlliplied  one  demand  on  another,  moved  incessantly  for- 
ward from  session  to  session,  and  evidently  wonld  not  atop  till  it  had  fallen 
with  him  into  the  gnlf  of  democracy ;  that  pnblic  opinion — that  Is  to  saj,  I'U 
tgrmt,  Ihepren — was  soon  aa  much  irritated  at  the  new  Ministers  as  it  had 
been  at  those  which  preceded  them ;  that  his  government  was  harassed 
bj  as  great  obstacles  as  before ;  that  the  sacrifice  made  was  therefore 
Dseless,  and  that  the  system  on  which,  against  his  better  jadgment,  he  had 
entered,  instead  of  being  followed  by  the  advantagea  which  had  been 
promised,  was  in  &ct  precipitating  him  into  those  cvila,  the  foresight  of 
which  had  at  first  inclined  him  to  a  contrary  system. 

*'  Charles  X.,  confirmed  by  that  attempt  in  bis  first  Ideas,  reverted  then 
to  hia  own  opiniona,  and  the  men  who  shared  them  ;  and,  whatever  calamny 
may  assert  to  the  contrary,  neither  those  men  nor  those  opiniona  were 
coDtranr  to  the  Charter.  The  real  violators  of  the  Charter  were  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  nu^ority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  in  the  221  who 
refosed  to  respect  the  conatitntional  right  of  the  Monarch  to  choose  his 
Ministers,  and  who  were  resolved  to  force  him  to  dismiss  them,  thongh 
they  could  not  allege  a  single  Illegal  act  of  which  they  had  been  gnilty. 
And,  in  Unth,  their  admlniatration  was  perf^tly  legal  and  constitutional, 
down  to  the  promolgation  of  the  Ordinances,  on  which  opinions  are  so 
much  divided,  and  which  necessity  alone  dictated  to  prevent  the  crown 
being  taken  off  the  head  of  the  Sovereign. 

"  Let  the  trath,  then,  be  proutaimed  boldly :  Prior  to  the  Ordinances, 
Charies  X.  merited  reproach  as  little  in  his  pnblic  aa  hia  private  life.  I 
may  defy  his  most  implacable  enemiee  and  bis  dally  libellers,  who  have 
with  ancb  fary  attacked  a  fallen  victim,  to  point  ont  one  real  grievance, 
or  single  illegal  act  of  hia  whole  reign.  Are  there  any  more  reproachea 
to  make  to  the  family  who  surroanded  bim  ?  Ton  will  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  them  an  assemblage  of  all  the  virtnes,  of  the  noblest  coarage  In 
the  extremities  of  misfortune.  If  these  vlrtnea,  these  qualities,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  a  noble  race,  are  lost  to  ns  by  oor  ingratitude,  they  are  at  least 
springing  np  again  in  another  generation ;  they  are  yet  growing  for  France." 
SI  Chamtau,  7,  9. 

In  this  particalar,  our  own  experience  of  the  illastrious 
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exiles  in  this  dty,  fully  corroborates  the  testimony  of  the 
French  Royalists.  Never,  in  truth,  did  simple  unobtrusive 
virtue  work  a  more  surprising  change  in  favour  of  any 
family  than  that  of  Charles  X.  did  in  the  opinion  of  this 
city.  When  he  first  arrived  here,  he  was  regarded  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens,  deluded  by  the  Revolutionary 
preaa,  as  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  who  took  a  pleasure  in 
cutting  down  the  people  by  discharges  of  grape-shot,  and 
was  intent  only  on  the  moat  arbitrary  proceedings.  His 
followers  took  no  pains  whatever  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  ;  not  a  pamphlet,  nor  a  newspaper  paragraph,  issued 
from  Holyrood ;  they  lived  in  retirement,  and  were 
known  only  to  a  limited  circle  by  the  elegance  of  their 
manners,  and  to  all  by  the  extent  and  beneficence  of  their 
charities,  and  the  sincere  and  unaffected  discharge  of  their 
religious  duties.  By  degrees  the  mask  placed  by  the  Re- 
volutionists dropped  from  their  faces  ;  instead  of  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant,  a  beneficent  Monarch,  bravely  enduring  the 
storms  of  adversity,  was  discovered  ;  and  before  the  Royal 
Family  departed  for  the  Continent,  they  had  secured  the 
interest,  and  won  the  affection,  of  all  classes  of  the  citi- 


"  Were,  tben,"  contiDnes  M.  St  Chamana,  "  the  Ordiatuices  the  cauae  of 
the  catastrophe  which  ensaed  ?  Yes  1  if  the  Ordinances  were  nseieas — if 
the  Throne  and  the  Constitation  were  not  in  danger ;  or  if,  tboagh  in 
danger,  thej  could  have  been  saved  without  a  coup  tTitat.  Not  if  tbe; 
were  neceasarj  and  onavoidable  ;  if  the  Throne,  the  Dynastj,  the  Consu- 
tntion  were  abont  to  perish ;  if  the  iilegal  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Monarchy  had  left  the  King  no  other  resonrce  bnt  a  desperate  effort. 
What  signifies  whether  joa  perish  of  the  operation,  or  the  progress  of  the 
disease  ? 

"  What  was  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  epoch  of  the  Ordinances  ?  On 
that  depends  the  eolation  of  the  qceetion. 

"  The  Chamber  had  been  dissolved,  because  the  majority  was  hostile ; 
the  elections  had  seat  bnck  a  majority  still  more  anmerons  and  hostile  ;  the 
Chamber  was  to  assemble  on  the  3d  Angost. 

"  Charles  X.  could  not  govern  France  with  that  Chamber,  bat  b;  com- 
posing a  Ministry  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of  its  members  ;  that  ia,  by 
assaming  nearly  the  same  men,  who,  after  the  7th  August,  formed  the 
Cabinet  of  Lonis  Philippe,  and  adopting  the  same  system;  for  such  aMinis- 
try  could  not  have  existed  a  day  without  conceding  the  same  democratic 
demands  which  were  granted  in  the  modified  Charter  of  7tfa  Angnat.  We 
may  jndgc,  then,  of  the  situation  in  which  Charles  X.  would  have  been 
plaeeu,  by  that  in  which  we  now  see  Louis  Philippe.  Now,  if,  in  the  short 
apace  of  ^ghteen  months,  three  Admin iatrations  have  been  overtnmed ; 
if  the  Throne  itself  is  shaken— without  aathority,  without  force,  without 
consideration — what  must  have  been  the  fete  of  the  royalty  of  Charles  X.? 
If  the  Litieral  party  has  acted  in  this  manner  toward  a  King  whom  they 
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regvded  u  tbeir  own— tlie  ditrliiig  of  their  own  creation,  uid  wbo  by  hia 
conduct  and  bis  pereonal  qoBlitiea  possessed  all  the  sympathies  of  the  Revo- 
Intionary  putj  ;  if,  in  spile  of  so  many  titles  to  their  favonr,  that  Prince 
has  been  obliged  to  throw  them  ont  two  or  three  Administrationa  as  morsels 
to  devour ;  if  the  joomals,  the  caricatares,  the  tnmnlta,  have  troabled  bis 
days  and  bis  nigbta  ;  if  he  bos  been  obliged  to  deliver  np  to  them  even  the 
aims  ot  his  race,  and  to  degrade  hia  own  palace  bj  e&dng  the  fiear-de-lis ; 
If  tb^  bare  thos  treated  their  friend,  their  chosen  Prince,  their  Citixen 
King,  is  it  conceivable  that  they  wonld  have  respected  the  crown  of  a  King, 
the  object  of  their  hatred  and  jealousy,  nnder  which  they  would  have  incei- 
sullj  trembled  for  coocegslona  evidently  extorted  by  force?  Who  can 
donbc  that  in  these  drcnnutances  the  Throne  of  Charles  X.  wonld  have 
perisbed  some  months  sooner  than  that  of  Lonia  Philippe  ?  Charles  X., 
aelirered  over  to  a  Ministry  and  a  Chamber  chosen  from  hia  enemies, 
wonld  have  found  himself  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  Louis  XVI.  in 
1792.  The  result  wonld  have  been  the  same.  If,  then,  the  danger  of  de- 
■tnictkm  awaited  blm  eqttally,  whichever  course  he  adopted,  it  waa  far 
better  to  peiiah  when  oombating  like  a  King  of  Prance  than  in  weakly 
yielding.  An  open  strife  offered  at  least  the  chance  of  safety  ;  concessions 
offisred  none." — St  Chanumty  11,  12. 

"  And  that  neconfy  is  a  sufficient  gronnd  for  such  violent  measures  aa 
oMfw  (fefot,  cannot  sorely  be  denied  by  those  whoso  snbseqnent  condnct 
has  been  entirely  founded  on  that  basis.  What  authorised  them  to  revolt 
against  the  aathority  of  the  King?  They  anawer,  Necessity,  in  default 
meonstitntional  means  of  resistance.  Who  gave  them  a  right  to  change 
tbe  dynasty?  They  answer,  Neceauty.  Wbo  authorised  them  to  over- 
torn  tbe  Charter  sworn  to  by  all  the  French  ?  Necessity.  Who  anthoriacd 
them  to  mntilat«  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  to  change  into  a  liferent  their 
lights  of  eternal  property  1  Tbey  answer,  Necessity.  Necessity  ia  their 
•trie  law :  and,  if  necessity  justifies  meaaures  evidently  calculated  to  ovcr- 
tnra,  not  only  tbe  throne  but  the  constitution,  with  what  reason  can  it  In 
pret«ided  that  it  does  not  jnstifyameasure  intended  to  preserve  both?" — 
Ilrid.  18, 19. 

Saint  Chamans  gives  an  account  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  IleTolution  of  Julj.  These  are,  the  democratic 
lav  of  5th  Fehruary  1817,  regarding  the  elections;  the 
licentious  press ;  and  the  centralisation  of  all  the  powers 
of  France  in  Paris.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  is  treated  by  our  author  vith  his 
usual  ability.  We  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  in  our  translation. 

"Twocanses  bave,  in  an  especial  manner,  precipitated  the  monarcby  into 
the  abyss  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  These  were— the  license  of  the 
dafly  press,  and  the  democratic  law  of  elections.  It  waa  againat  them  that 
tbe  Ordinances  were  directed. 

"I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  often  advanced  in  regard  to  the 
periodical  press.  I  shall  only  say,  that  ever  since  it  baa  been  nnrestraioed, 
it  has  engaged  in  a  battle  of  life  and  death  with  the  authority,  whatever 
it  was,  whid)  beld  the  reina  of  government :  that  it  stabbed  to  the  heart 
tbe  eons^tational  monarchy  of  1791 ,  established  in  the  Hret  fervour  of  the 
Bevohition  ;  that  it  afterwards  slew  the  Girondists  who  had  overthrown  the 
moaarcby ;  that  it  itaetf  was  cmahed  on  three  different  occasions,  first  by 
tbe  Reign  of  Terror,  then  by  the  cannons  of  the  ISth  Vendemiaire,  when 
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Napoleon  overthreir  the  Sections,  and  agun  bj  the  tmnsportations  which 
followed  the  18tb  Fructidor;  that  having  reappeared  aiter  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  it  destroyed  the  Ministry  of  1819,  and  shook  the  Throne  of 
the  Restoration  ;  that  itovertaraedancccssively  theMiQiBtriesof  Vitleleajid 
of  Martignac,  and  after  that,  at  one  fell  swoop,  theMinistTy,  the  Throne,  the 
Charter,  aod  the  Coostitutional  Monarchy  :  tliat  since  that  time  it  has  siaia 
theministry  of  tbeDakede  Broglie  and  GoizoC,  and  that  of  M.  Lafitte;  the 
two  last  in  a  few  months,  aod  the  third  has  do  better  leaae  of  life  than  the 
popular  throne.  That  is  to  say,  during  twenty  years  that  the  press  has  been 
unfettered  since  1789,  it  has  noirormly  come  to  pass,  that  in  a  short  time  it 
has  either  overlnmed  the  authority  of  Government,  or  been  overtnmed  by 
it,  by  a  violent  coup  Sitat.  It  was  the  shock  of  these  opposing  powera, 
each  of  which  felt  that  its  existence  conld  be  secured  only  by  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Its  enemy,  which  produced  the  terrible  etroggle  and  tlie  catastrophe 
of  1830.  To  appreciate,  in  a  word,  all  the  force  of  that  demon-like  power, 
it  is  snfflcient  to  recall  to  recollection  that  the  press  sncceeded  in  a  few 
months  in  making  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  pass  for  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant;  and  that  latterly  it  created  that  strong  disaffection  which, 
in  the  crisis  of  their  fate,  Charles  X.  and  his  noble  family  experienced  in 
the  population  of  Paris  and  its  environs ;  the  very  men  who  were  daily 
witnesses  of  their  virtues,  and  literally  overwhelmed  with  their  benefactions. 

"  As  to  the  law  of  elections,  it  was  framed  in  the  true  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy ;  the  necessary  result  of  which  was,  that  it  delivered  the  whole  infla- 
ence  in  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  class,  incapable  of  any 
practical  instruction  in  public  affairs,  passionately  devoted  to  change  and 
disorder,  from  which  it  hopes  to  obtain  its  elevation  to  the  head  of  afffura, 
as  if  it  ever  could  maintain  itself  there.  That  law  annulled  at  once  th« 
inflnence  both  of  the  higher  classes  iotrnsted  in  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  of  the  lower,  ever  ready,  no  doubt,  lo  disturb  the  public  peace,  by  the 
prospect  of  pillage,  but  who  can  never  be  led  into  long- continued  disorders 
by  the  dream  of  governing  the  state.  It  follows,  from  these  priociplea,  that 
the  law  of  5th  Febraarr  1817,  the  enactments  of  which  regolated  three-fifths 
of  the  electors,  gave  the  majority,  aod,  by  conseqnence,  the  control  of  the 
state,  preciiefy  lo  tfie  clam  moit  dangerotu  to  the  public  order,  and  ever  dis- 
posed to  support  revolutions,  fivm  the  belief  that  it  will  benefit  by  then:  pro- 
gress."— St  Chamaru,  21,  22. 

"  The  Revolution,  long  previonsly  prepared,  broke  out  on  occasion  of  tbfl 
Ordinances,  which  were  directed  to  the  coercion  of  the  press,  and  an  atlem- 
tion  In  tbe  law  of  elections.  The  press  conld  have  been  placed  under  no 
restraints,  if  the  elections  had  returned  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  enemies 
alike  to  order  and  public  repose.  It  was  the  law  of  the  elections,  therefore, 
that  alone  rendered  indispensable  the  employment  of  a  violent  remedy.  The 
law  of  the  election  of  5th  Febmsry  1817,  with  the  ordinance  of  5tb  Septem- 
ber following  on  it,  and  the  creation  of  peers  which  was  its  result — these 
were  the  true  causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  these  causes  existed 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  He,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it. 
If  the  throne  has  perished,  it  Is  not  because  the  battle  was  engaged,  bnt 
because  it  was  lost.  It  was  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  uotning  but  a 
victory  gained  conld  have  saved  it. 

"  These  were  the  canses  which  directly  produced  the  catastrophe ;  hot  it 
would  neither  have  been  so  complete  nor  so  rapid,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
effects  of  that  absurd  centralisation,  of  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
prepared  the  scourge,  hy  dividing  France  into  so  many  departments,  oearlj- 
eqaal,  and  breaking  down  all  the  ties  of  the  provinces  cemented  by  time. 
That  universal  levelling  paved  the  way  for  tyranny,  by  concentrating  the 
whole  moral  strength  of  the  nation  in  Paris.  The  nniversal  destruction  of 
the  provinces  has  deprived  France  of  all  internal  strength ;  the  whole  remain- 
der of  the  coontry  has  been  reduced  to  mimic  the  movements  of  Fans,  uul 
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ape  Ite  gestures,  like  a  reflection  io  a  glaas.  Since  that  period,  the  proTiocea, 
or  nther  the  departments,  have  not  had  a  thought  or  a  wish  bnt  what  they 
reoeived  from  Paris  ;  the;  have  changed  maatera  ten  times,  withont  knowing 
whr,  almoet  always  against  their  will,  beginning  with  the  10th  Aagast  1792, 
tad  ending  with  the  29th  Joly  18S0.  How,  in  fact,  can  an  eighty-tath  part 
of  France  organise  any  resistance  to  the  central  authority  ?  The  neighbonr- 
ing  departments  first  receive  the  impulse,  which  is  instantly  coromnoicated 
like  an  electric  shock  to  the  othera.  All  France  being  conceotrated  in  Paris, 
titers  Is  neither  force  nor  opinion  beyond  that  limited  spot.  The  moment 
that  Paris  falls,  the  whole  kingdom  instantly  falls  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Btranger;  the  vast  monarchy  of  France  is  reduced  to  the  circuit  of  a  eiogle 
city.  It  waa  not  thus  with  old  France.  A  King  of  (England  reigned  sixteen 
yean  in  Paris,  but  the  provinces  resisted  and  saved  France.  Gnise  and  the 
Leftgne.  and  latterly  the  Fronde,  chased  the  King  from  Paris ;  bnt  the  pro- 
TtDoea  did  not  abandon  their  sovereign,  and  not  only  preserved  his  throne, 
bnt  led  him  back  in  triampb  to  Paris. 

"  What  a  deplorable  change  is  now  exhibited!  The  great  centralisation 
of  Paris  is  repeated  in  detail  in  the  little  centralisation  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  departments,  which  commanicate  their  movement  to  all  the  districts  of 
which  they  are  the  head.  In  each  of  these,  a  few  of  the  rabble,  headed  by 
half  a  dozen  advocates,  make  a  little  revolution,  always  following  the  model 
of  the  great  one.  This  Is  what  has  been  seen  in  oar  days,  but  never  before 
in  ao  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  a  manner.  Who  would  believe  it  ?  A 
few  thousand  workmen  and  students,  who  had  obtained  the  mastery  in 
Paris  by  means  (tf  a  sedition,  changed  the  colours  of  the  nation,  and  hoisted 
the  tricolor  flag.  The  departments  instantly  covered  themselves  with  white, 
Une,  and  red.  Throughout  all  France  they  changed  their  colours,  without 
knowing  whose  they  were  to  monnt — whether  those  of  a  republic,  a  military 
despolbm,  or  a  democratic  government.  They  knew  nothing  of  all  this ; 
bnt,  as  mobs  must  have  a  rallying  cry,  they  called  out,  Vure  la  Chartet  when 
tfaey  were  supporting  a  Action  which  had  overturned  it.  If  you  asked  them 
what  they  wanted,  what  they  complained  of.  whom  they  served,  what  they 
proposed  to  themselves?  they  answered,  '  We  will  tell  you  when  the  next 
courier  arrives  from  Paris.'  They  are  in  transports,  and  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives— for  whom  ?  Why,  for  the  ruler  whose  name  shall  be  proclaimed 
ham  the  first  mwl-coach.  Unhappily,  thb  is  no  pleasantry  ;  the  tricolor 
was  received  in  several  departments  many  days  before  they  knew  what  sort 
of  government  it  was  to  bring  them.  Thirty  or  forty  shopkeepers  in  Paris 
had  as  many  millions  in  our  noble  France  at  their  disposal,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  which  they  could  mould  according  to  their  will.  They  made  use  of 
our  illnstriouB  country  as  a  statuary  does  of  a  block  of  marble,  who  asks 
himself,  '  Shall  I  make  a  god,  a  devil,  or  a  table  ?'  Be  he  whom  he  may, 
it  is  certain  that  he  is  the  very  man  whom  the  provinces  would  most  desire, 
and  whom  they  would  instantly  love  with  transport  the  moment  he  is  on 
the  throne.  Who  can  be  surprised  after  that,  if  these  revointionary  impro- 
visatorea  are  not  supported  by  the  same  profoond  affections  which  ancient 
habits  and  old  feelinp  have  implanted  in  the  hearts?  How  disgraceful  to 
the  age  to  see  our  countrymen,  and  precisely  those  amoDgst  them  who  are 
most  Tociferons  io  support  of  liberty,  make  themselves  the  mute  slaves  of 
Paris,  and  accept  with  their  eyes  shut  whoever  is  crowned  there,  whether 
be  be  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  or  a  Robespierre  VSl  Chatnatu,  2i-27. 

These  observations  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion. The  utter  and  disgraceful  state  of  thraldom  in  which 
France  is  kept  hy  Paris — in  other  words,  by  twenty  or 
thirty  individuals  commanding  the  press  there — has  long 
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been  proved,  and  was  conspicuous  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  Revolution ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  destruction  of 
all  the  prorincial  courts,  and  the  annihilatiou  of  the  whole 
ancient  distinctions  of  the  provinces,  has  gone  far  to  break 
down  and  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  remainder  of  France. 
But  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  in  the  mere  centralisation  of 
all  the  influences  of  France  in  Paris  ;  its  principal  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of  the  higher  rants  of  the 
nobility,  which  took  place  during  the  first  Revolution.  In 
no  part  of  France  are  there  now  to  be  found  any  great  or 
influential  proprietors,  who  can  direct  or  strengthen  public 
opinion  in  the  provinces,  or  create  any  counterpoise  to  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  capital.  Here  and 
there  may  bo  found  an  insulated  proprietor  who  lives  on 
his  estates  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  that  class  is  extinct  iu 
the  provinces ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  resist  the 
influence  of  Paris,  its  peasant  landholders  are  unable  to 
withstand  the  ascendant  of  their  prefect,  or  the  chief  town 
of  their  department.  Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware  of  this. 
He  knew  well,  that  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
higher  orders,  regulated  freedom  was  impossible  in  France ; 
and  he,  therefore,  signalised  his  first  accession  to  the  throne 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  order  of  noblesse,  who,  he  flattered 
himself,  would  supply  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
destroyed.  Imperfectly  as  a  nobility,  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  property,  can  supply  the  place  of  one  which 
centres  in  itself  the  great  mass  of  the  national  property,  it 
yet  contributed  something  to  preserve  the  balance  of  society; 
and  of  this  the  great  prosperity  and  regulated  freedom  of 
the  Restoration  afibrded  decisive  evidence.  But  this  did 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  revolutionists.  It  raised  few 
of  them  to  supreme  power ;  the  editors  of  journals  were 
not  yet  ministers  of  state,  and  therefore  they  never  ceased 
agitating  the  public  mind,  and  spreading  the  most  false  and 
malicious  reports  concerning  all  men  iu  authority,  till  at 
length  they  succeeded  in  overturning  not  only  the  throne, 
but  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  have  thus  destroyed  the 
last  bulwark  which  stood  between  the  Parisian  mob  and 
despotism,  over  the  whole  of  France.  Such  is  the  unseen 
but  resistless  manner  in  which  Providence  counteracts  the 
passions  of  individuals,  and  brings  out  of  the  furnace  of 
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democracy  the  strong  goTerumeot  vhich  is  tiltimatelj 
destined  to  coerce  it,  and  restore  society  to  those  principles 
which  can  alone  insure  the  safety  or  happiness  of  its 
members. 

Let  us  now  hear  M.  St  Chamans  on  the  ^ecU  of  that 
great  triumph  of  democracy. 

"  Let  na  now  atietid  to  tbe  deplorable  effects  of  the  ReTOlation  of  16S0. 
To  ricbefl  hiB  sacceeded  misery ;  commerce,  flonrishing  when  the  Glorions 
Da^s  began,  Is  now  in  tbe  depth  of  suffering;  indn^trj,  then  so  active,  is 
langirfsliiiig ;  tbe  bankers,  so  splendid  before  that  catastrophe,  now  attract 
the  public  attention  bj  noibing  but  the  ecl&t  of  their  bankruptcies.  Before 
it,  ccHUiunption  was  continUBllj  increasing;  order  and  tranquillitj  reigned 
oniversallj  in  France;  the  public  revenue  was  abundant,  and  easily  col- 
lected: since  it,  consumption  has  greatly  decreased;  disorder  and  dis- 
qaietode  troable  every  man  in  tbe  country;  the  public  receipts  are  con- 
gUntly  diminishing,  and  becoming  of  more  diCBcnll  collection.  Contraet  tbe 
moderate  imposts  which  were  sufficient,  when  peace  was  certain,  with  the 
extraordinary  expenses  and  total  deficiency  of  the  ordinary  receipts  which 
liave  taken  place  since  tbe  Bevolntion  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
tbe  disaslrons  efiects  of  this  calunlious  event  will  distinctly  appear. 

"  Instead  of  the  perfect  order  which,  under  tbe  Restoration,  prevailed  in 
France,  we  now  see  nuiversalty  violence  going  on  against  churches,  priests, 
jnries,  electors,  and  inoffensive  citizens ;  egainst  the  collectors  of  the  public 
Krenne,  their  registers  and  furniture ;  against  the  organs  of  the  press,  and 
tbe  press  itself;  royalty  is  obliged  everywhere  to  efface  the  word  "  Royal ;" 
goremment  addressing  to  the  departments  telegraphic  dispatches,  which  the 
prefecu  are  in  haste  to  affix  on  their  walls,  and  which  tbe  public  read  with 
avidity ;  the  great,  the  important  news  is,  that  on  such  a  day,  the  14th  or 
88th  of  July,  Parii  teas  tranquil.  Paris  was  tranquil  I  Why,  tranquillity 
was  so  oenid  under  the  former  reign,  that  no  one  thought  of  mentioning  it, 
more  than  that  tbe  son  had  risen  in  tbe  morning. 

"Nor  have  the  effects  of  the  Three  GiorioDs  Days  been  less  conspicnona 
in  every  other  department.  We  see  regiments,  ill-disciplined,  acting  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy ;  sometimes  raging  with  severity  against  the  insnrrec- 
tions ;  sometimes  regarding,  without  attempting  to  suppress  them ;  some- 
times openly  joining  their  violence :  the  theatres  alternately  shocking 
religion,  its  minifiters,  moniierB,  and  pnblic  decency :  the  minister  opposing 
nothing  to  that  torrent  of  Insanity,  though  he  knows  where  to  apply  the 
scissors  of  the  censorship  when  the  license  extends  to  his  own  actions." — 
St  Cftamani,  SI,  32. 

"  Hius  the  Revolution,  without  having  given  ns  one  of  the  ameliorations 
so  loudly  demanded  by  the  Liberals,  has  exhibited  no  other  result  but 
anarchy  and  miseij ;  tbe  one  the  object  of  well-known  terror  to  every  friend 
to  his  country,  the  other  nniversai  suffering.  It  is  needless  to  give  any 
proofs  of  this  state  of  decay  and  suffering  ;  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes 
to  see  it ;  all  tbe  world  knows  it,  and  not  the  least  tbe  anthers  of  the  Bevo* 
lotioa  of  Jnly ;  not  only  those  who  have  been  its  dupes,  but  those  who  have 
tMen  enricbul  by  it,  (if,  indeed,  it  has  benefited  any  one,)  mal[e  no  attempt 
to  ctnceal  the  state  of  anarchy  and  disquietude  into  which  France  Is  plunged  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  seek  to  tnm  it  to  their  profit,  by  constantly  exhibiting 
bef<H«  the  pnblic  eye  a  dismal  perspective  of  evils  suspended  over  our  beads ; 
disorder,  anarchy,  a  republic,  pillage,  popular  massacres ;  in  ffne,  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  They  do  not  pretend  that  their  rule  can  give  us  prosperity,  but 
only  that  it  stems  the  torrent  of  adversity. 

"These  disastrous  consequences  are  maturing  throughout  France  with 
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Mghtful  rapidity.    The  inhabitants  of  FaHs,  and  possibly  the  eoTernment, 

are  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  anarchy  nave  spread 
in  every  part  of  France.  They  believe  that  the  earth  is  nndennined  oniy 
where  explosions  have  taken  place,  bat  they  ore  in  a  mistaite ;  it  is  eveiy- 
where,  and  on  all  sides,  that  a  boulevertement  is  threatened.  Certainly,  if 
anything  is  more  deplorable  than  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  the  fatnre, 
which  to  all  appearance  is  in  store  for  as. 

"  Discord  and  anarchy  have  penetrated  everywhere ;  into  moat  of  the 
regiments  of  the  army,  into  almost  all  the  departments  of  France.  In  the 
army,  it  is  well  known  that  the  non-commissioned  officers  have  more  anthor- 
ity  than  the  officers;  in  the  villages,  the  electors  of  the  magistrates  and 
tnnnicjpal  cooncile,  witb  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  have  everywhere 
created  two  pailies,  and  distracted  everything.  The  source  of  th^  discord, 
is  deeper  than  any  political  contests;  it  is  the  old  struggle  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich  ;  it  is  the  efforts  of  the  democracy  in  waittcoaU,  trying  to  snbvert 
the  intolerable  aristocracy  oX  coats. 

"  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  Revolntion  of  1630  have  not  t>een  confined 
to  political  subjects.  To  complete  the  picture  of  onr  int«rior  condition,  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  anarchy  has  spread  not  only  into  the  state,  but 
into  religion,  literature,  and  the  theatres ;  for  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  disorder  does  not  confine  itself  to  one  object — that  the  contagion  spreads 
successively  into  every  department  of  human  thought.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  draw  an  absurd  and  incredible  reli- 
gion A'om  the  principle,  that '  Ubonr  is  the  sonrce  of  riches.'  The  first  con- 
sequence they  deduce  is,  that  there  is  no  one  usefiil  in  the  world  but  be  who 
labours  ;  those  nho  do  not  are  aseleas :  The  second,  that  all  the  good  things 
of  this  world  shonld  belong  to  those  who  are  the  most  useful — that  is,  tbe 
day-labourers.  M.  St  Simon  thence  concludes,  that  a  shoemaker  is  more 
nsefui  to  society  than  the  Duchess  d'Angooleme.  He  never  hesitated  as  to 
his  divine  mission  ;  and  gave  himself  ont  for  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion, 
the  high-priest  of  a  new  church, 

"  In  literature,  what  a  chaos  of  new  and  extravagant  ideas — what  a  tor- 
rent of  absurd  revolting  madness  has  burst  forth  in  a  short  period  I  It  is 
especially  daring  the  last  eighteen  months,  that  all  men  of  reflection  have 
become  sensible  of  the  reality  of  our  state  of  perfection  ;  they  have  seen  that 
the  inefficiency  of  our  literary  and  political  character  is  at  least  equal  to  their 
pride,  and  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  them. 

"  One  wonid  imagine,  in  truth,  that  Providence  hadmttntiont^rendertd 
the  trittmpk  of  the  E^volutumuU  ao  tudden  and  cotnpUte,  expraah/  in  order  to 
open,  by  a  new  example,  the  eyes  of  Oune  far  whom  thejtrtt  Koubl  not  avffict. 
Nothing  has  contended  against  them  but  the  consequence  of  their  own  prin- 
dples,  and  yet  where  are  they?  They  have  declaimed  for  fifteen  yean 
against  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  want  of 
fieedom ;  and  yet  they  have  proved  by  their  actions  that  they  could  take 
nothing  from  that  authority,  and  add  nothing  to  that  freedom,  witboat 
plunging  ns  into  anarchy.  Follow  attentively  their  reign — their  own  prin- 
ciples have  been  soffident  to  destroy  them,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
human  being.  Tbe  flrst  ministry,  M.  Guiaot  and  the  Dnke  de  Broglie  pos- 
sessed the  favour  of  the  king,  and  of  the  majority  in  both  Chambers.  Under 
the  Restoration,  a  miaistiy  could  never  have  been  overturned  which  stood 
in  such  a  situation  \  but,  nevertheless,  it  did  not  exist  three  months :  without 
being  attacked,  it  perished — disappeared  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult.  The 
repression  of  that  disorder  was  the  nominal,  the  principles  of  tbe  government 
itself  the  real  cause.  The  same  causes  overthrew,  in  a  few  months  more, 
the  succeeding  ministry.  Tbe  administration  of  Casimir  Perier  had  alao  tbe 
support  ofthe  king  and  of  the  Chambers,  and  no  one  attacked  it;  but,  never- 
theless, it  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  disgraceful  and  ephemeral  existence 
by  the  suppression  of  the  hereditary  peerage.    Such  is  tbe  state  of  this 
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gorenunent.  With  all  the  elements  offeree,  it  Uincapable  of  governing;  with 
600,000  men,  and  an  annaftl  budget  of  1,600,000,000  francs,  f£60,000,000,) 
which  it  has  at  its  disposal,  it  ia  not  obejed.  At  Paris,  nothing  has  occurred 
bat  revolt  open  revolt,  which  coold  be  suppressed  ooly  by  abandoning  to 
their  furj  the  Cross,  the  emblem  of  Christianitj,  the  pJace  of  the  arcb- 
tHshop,  lud  the  arms  of  the  throne ;  whUe,  in  the  provinces,  insurrections 
hkve  broken  ont  on  HI  sides,  sometimes  against  the  anthoritj  of  the  magis- 
Xntee,  sometimes  with  their  concurrence,  which  have  led  to  such  a  stoppage 
of  the  revenue,  as  has  led  to  the  contriiction  of  debt  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000,000  sterling  in  ona  year."— S(  Chamatu,  67,  68. 

"  The  revelation  of  1830  has  lighted  anew  the  torch  of  experience  on 
mmnj  controverted  points,  and  I  appeal  with  confidence  upon  them  to  the 
many  men  of  good  faith  who  exist  among  our  adversaries.  They  seek  like 
OB  the  good  of  onr  common  country,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity  ;  they  hold 
that  in  the  Charter  there  was  too  little  political  power  conferred  npon  the 
people.  Let  them  judge  now,  for  the  proof  has  been  deobive.  They  will 
find  that  on  every  occasion,  without  one  exception,  in  which  political  power, 
nnrestrained  by  strict  limitations,  has  been  conferred  npon  the  people, ;>er«0nal 
kba-fy  htu  been  dettroytd;  that  the  latter  has  lost  as  much  as  the  former  has 
gained.  Such  an  extension  of  political  power  is  nothing  but  democracy  or 
•apreme  authority  lodged  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  pet^Ie.  Reflect  upon  the  fal« 
of  personal  freedom  under  the  democratic  constitutions  which  promised  na 
the  greatest  possible  extension  of  individual  liberty.  Was  there  liberty 
under  the  Constitnent  Assembly,  for  those  who  were  massacred  in  the  streets, 
and  whose  heads  were  carried  on  tbe  ends  of  pikes  ?  Was  there  liberty  for 
the  seigneurs  whose  chateaux  were  burned,  and  who  saved  their  Uvea  only 
by  flight  1  Was  there  liberty  for  those  who  were  massacred  at  Avignon,  or 
whom  the  Jacobin  committees  tore  from  the  bosoms  of  their  families  to 
conduct  to  the  guillotine?  Was  there  liberty  for  the  King,  who  was  not 
permitted  to  move  beyond  the  barriers  of  Paris,  nor  ventnre  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  city  7  No,  there  was 
liberty  only  for  their  oppressorB:  the  only  freedom  was  that  which  the 
incendiaries,  jailors,  and  assassins  enjoyed. 

"  ^ce  the  Revolution  of  July,  has  there  been  any  freedom  for  the  clergy, 
who  do  not  ventnre  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  even  in  that 
dress  which  is  revered  by  savage  tribes ;  for  the  Catholics,  who  can  no  longer 
attend  mass  save  at  midnight ;  for  the  judges,  who  are  threatened  In  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  by  the  aspirants  for-  their  places  ;  for  the  electors, 
whose  votes  are  overturned  with  the  urns  which  contun  them,  and  who 
return  lacerated  and  bleeding  from  the  place  of  election ;  for  the  citizens, 
arbitnully  tbmst  out  of  the  National  Guard  ;  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
whose  bouse  was  robbed  and  plundered  with  impunity,  at  the  very  moment 
whw  the  ministers  confessed  in  the  Chambers  thej  could  allege  nothing 
against  him  ;  for  the  officers  of  all  grades,^  even  the  generals,  expelled  from 
their  sitnations  at  tbe  caprice  of  their  inferiors;  for  the  corates  of  churches, 
when  the  Government,  trembling  before  the  sovereign  multitude,  close  the 
ehnrches  to  save  them  from  the  profanation  and  sacking  of  the  mob ;  for 
the  King  himself,  condemned  by  their  despotism  to  lay  aside  tbe  arms  of 
his  rac«7  " — Si  Ckammu,  p.  60. 

To  produce  the  grestcBt  amoust  of  personal  freedom  and 
Becnritj  vith  the  amallest  degree  of  political  pover  in  the 
lower  classes  ;  to  combine  tbe  maximum  of  liberty  vith  the 
minimum  of  democracy,  is  the  great  end  of  good  goTemment, 
and  should  be  the  great  object  of  the  true  patriot  in  every 
age  and  country.    There  is  no  such  fatal  enemy  to  Freedom 
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aa  Democracy ;  it  never  fails  to  devour  its  offspring  in  a 
few  years.  True  liberty,  or  the  complete  security  of  per- 
sons, thoughts,  property,  and  actions,  ina^classes,  Irom  injury 
or  oppressioD,  never  existed  three  monthsanderan  onrestrained 
Democracy  ;  hecause  the  worst  of  tyrannies  is  a  multitude 
of  tyrants.  The  coercion  of  each  class  of  society  by  the 
others ;  of  the  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  the  populace 
and  their  demagogues  by  the  steadiness  and  weight  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  of  the  ambition  and  oppression  of  the  aristo- 
cracy by  the  vigour  and  independence  of  the  commons,  is 
indispensable  to  the  equilibrium  of  government  and  the  pre- 
servation of  freedom  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  state  of  things 
which  the  Revolutionists  will  ever  assail  with  most  vehemence, 
because  it  affords  the  most  effectual  coercion  to  their  passions 
and  despotic  ambition.  The  spirit  of  Democracy,  that  keen 
and  devouring  element  which  has  produced,  and  is  producing, 
such  ravages  in  the  world,  is  to  the  political  what  fire  is  to 
the  domestic  life.  Political  freedom  cannot  exist  without  it, 
and,  when  properly  regulated,  it  vivifies  and  improves  every 
department  of  society  ;  but  if  once  allowed  to  get  ahead,  if 
not  confined  within  iron  bars,  it  will  instantly  consume  the 
fabric  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Napoleon  has  left  the  following  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  freedom  was  devoured  by  democracy,  during  the 
first  French  Revolution  : — "  Liberty,"  said  he,  "  was  doubt- 
less the  first  cry  of  the  people  when  the  Revolution  arose  ; 
but  that  was  not  what  they  really  desired.  The  first  light- 
ning of  the  Revolution  showed  what  talents  then  existed, 
which  the  leveUing  principle  would  restore  to  society  for  the 
advantage  and  glory  of  the  state.  Thus  it  was  Equality 
which  the  French  people  always  desired ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  Liberty  has  never  existed  since  it  was  proclaimed. 
For  the  proper  definition  of  liberty  is,  the  power  of  freely 
exercising  all  our  faculties  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
speeches  which  the  orators  of  the  Sections  were  allowed  to 
make  in  1795,  show  me  a  period  when  the  people  were  at 
liberty  to  say  or  do  what  they  wished  since  1789.  Was 
it  when  the  crowds  of  women  and  malcontents  besieged  the 
Convention  %  '  Begone  ;  think  of  your  business  !'  said  they  ; 
and  yet  these  poor  people  only  asked  for  bread.  Will  any 
one  pretend  that  the  years  1793  or  1794  were  the  eras  of 
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freedom  ?  Under  the  Directorj,  no  one  dared  to  open  his 
month;  and  after  the  -18th  Fmctidor,  in  1797,  a  second 
Reign  of  Terror  arose.  Never  have  the  people,  even  under 
Louia  XI.  or  Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  in  the  most  despotic 
states,  had  less  liberty  than  during  the  whole  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  jird  Hevoltdion  broke  out.  What 
France  always  wished,  what  she  still  wishes,  is  Equality  ;  in 
other  words,  the  equal  partition  of  the  means  of  rising  to 
^orj  and  distinction  in  the  state." 

Externally,  have  the  effects  of  the  three  Glorious  Days 
been  less  deplorable  1  Let  Poland  answer ;  let  Belgium 
answer ;  let  the  British  Empire  answer.  Who  precipitated 
a  gallant  nation  on  a  gigantic  foe,  and  roused  their  hot  blood 
by  the  promises  of  sympathy  and  support,  and  stirred  up  by 
their  emissaries  the  revolutionary  spirit  within  the  walls  of 
Warsaw  ?  Who  is  answerable  to  God  and  man  for  having 
occasioned  its  fatal  revolt,  and  bnoyed  its  chiefs  up  with 
hopes  of  assistance,  and  stimulated  them  to  refuse  all  offers 
of  accommodation,  and  delivered  them  up,  unaided,  unbe- 
friended,  to  an  infuriated  conqueror  ?  The  revolutionary 
leaders,  the  revolutionary  press  of  France  and  England, 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Ministers  of 
Eogland;  those  who,  knowing  that  they  could  render  them 
DO  assistance,  allowed  their  journals,  uncontradicted,  to 
stimulate  them  to  resistance,  and  delude  them  to  the  last 
■with  the  hopes  of  foreign  intervention.  Who  is  answer- 
able to  God  and  man  for  the  revolt  of  Belgium  ?  Who  has 
spread  famine  and  desolation  through  its  beautiful  prorinces. 
and  withered  its  industry  with  a  blast  worse  than  the 
simoom  of  the  desert ;  and  sown  on  the  theatre  of  British 
glory  those  poisoned  teeth,  which  must  spring  up  in  armed 
battalions,  and  again  one  day  involve  Europe  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  war  ?  The  revolutionary  leaders,  the  revolutionary 
press,  of  France  and  England ;  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  reforming  Ministers  of  this  country ;  those 
who  forgot  the  interests  of  their  country  in  the  pursuit  of 
democratic  support ;  who  dismembered  the  dominions  of  a 
faithful  ally,  and  drove  him  back  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
when  on  the  point  of  regaining  his  own  capital ;  who 
aurrendered  the  barrier  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington, 
and  threw  open  the  gates  of  Europe  to  Republican  ambition 
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after  they  had  been  closed  by  Britiah  heroism  1  Who  are 
answerable  to  Grod  and  man  for  the  present  distracted  state 
of  the  Britiah  Empire  1  Who  have  suspended  its  industry, 
and  shaken  its  credit,  and  withered  its  resources  ^  Who 
have  spread  bitterness  and  distrust  through  its  immense 
population,  and  filled  its  poor  with  expectations  that  can 
never  be  realised,  and  its  rich  with  terrors  that  can  neyerbe 
allayed  ?  Who  have  thrown  the  torch  of  discord  into  the 
midst  of  a  united  people ;  and  habituated  the  lower  orders 
to  license,  and  inflated  them  with  arrogance,  and  subjugated 
thought  and  wisdom  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  arrayed 
against  the  concentrated  education  and  wealth  of  the  nation 
the  masses  of  its  ignorant  and  deluded  inhabitants  1  The 
reforming  Government ;  the  revolutionary  press  of  England  ; 
those  who  ascended  to  power  amidst  the  transports  of  the 
Barricades  ;  who  incessantly  agitated  the  people  to  uphold 
their  administration,  and  have  incurred  the  lasting  censure 
of  mankind,  by  striving  to  array  the  numbers  of  the  nation 
against  its  intelligence,  and  to  subject  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  to  the  fury  of  the  passions. 

To  demonstrate  that  these  statements  are  not  overchai^ed 
as  to  the  present  condition  of  France,  and  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Barricades,  we 
subjoin  the  following  extract  from  an  able  and  independent 
Reforming  journal : — 

"  ir  a  government  ia  to  be  judged  of  by  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  a 
tree  by  its  fruit',  the  present  government  of  France  roust  bo  deemed  to  be 
ex.tremelj  deficient  in  thoee  qaalities  of  statesmanship  which  are  calculated 
to  inspire  public  confidence  and  make  a  people  happy  ;  for  public  diseontent, 
mitay,  commotion,  and  bloodthed,  have  been  the  melancholy  characteristica 
of  ila  Bway,  If  the  ministry  of  Louis  Philippe  were  positively  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  tiie  ex-royal  family,  they  could  not  take  more  effective  steps  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  to  make  the  vices  of  that  family  be  forgotten, 
and  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  party  which  labours  incesaantly  for  their  recall. 

"  With  short  intervals  ofrepoBe,  Paris  has  been  a  scene  of  Mneuduand  dis- 
turbances which  would  disgrace  a  semi -civilised  country,  and  to  this  sort  of 
intermittent  turbulence  it  hag  been  doomed  aier  lince  Louit  Phiiippe  ascended 
the  throne,  but  more  especially  8ince  Caeimir  Perier  was  introsted  with  the 
reins  of  responsible  government.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  under  the 
revolutionised  government  of  France,  more  blood  has  been  shed  in  conflicts 
between  the  people  and  the  military,  than  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration,  if  we  except  the  three  days  of  resistance  to  the  Ordinances  in 
Paris,  which  ended  in  the  dethronement  of  Charles  X. 

"  Tet  we  do  not  know  if  we  ought  to  except  the  carnage  of  these  thi«e 
days,  for  we  recollect  having  seen  a  commanicatloo  from  Lyons,  soon  after 
the  commotions  in  that  city,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  greater  number  of 
persons,  both  citizens  and  soldiers,  fell  in  the  conflict  between  the  workmen 
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tod  the  mQitnr)',  thkn  were  slain  daring  the  memorable  three  days  of  Paris. 
Let  OS  add  to  this  the  alaughtet  at  Grenoble,  where  the  people  were  again 
victmioiu,  and  the  sabringa  and  shootings  which  have  taken  ptac«  in  minor 
conflicts  in  several  towns  and  depanmenta,  and  it  will  be  foond  that  the 
present  goyernment  maintains  its  power  at  a  greater  cost  of  Frendi  blood 
than  thai  which  it  has  superseded." — Morning  Herald. 

We  hare  laid  before  our  readers  the  vindication  of  Charles 
X.,  and  the  famous  ordinances,  by  his  own  Ministers.  But 
the  testimony  of  the  candid  and  enlightened  among  their 
opponents  is  equally  decisive.  We  have  long  and  anxiously 
looked  for  some  publication  from  a  man  of  character  and 
literary  celebrity  of  the  liberal  party  in.  France,  which  might 
throw  the  same  light  on  the  consequences  of  its  late  revolu- 
tion as  the  work  of  M.  Dnmont  has  done  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Such  a  work  is  now  before 
us,  from  the  able  and  eloquent  pen  of  M.  Salvandy,  to  whose 
striking  history  of  Poland  we  have  in  a  recent  number 
requested  the  attention  of  our  readers.  He  has  always 
been  a  liberal,  opposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  all  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  late  government,  and  is  a  decided 
defender  of  the  revolution  of  July.  From  such  a  character  the 
testimony  borne  to  its  practical  effects  is  of  the  highest  value. 

"  The  Restoration,"  6&y&  he,  "  bore  in  its  bosom  an  enemy,  from  whose 
attacks  France  required  incessant  protection.  That  enemj  was  the  counter 
rerolndoiiaTf  spirit ;  in  other  words,  the  passion  to  dednce  witbont  reserve 
all  its  consequences  from  the  principle  of  iegitimacj ;  the  desire  to  overturn, 
for  ibe  sake  of  the  andent  interests,  the  political  system  established  hy  the 
Rerolation,  and  consecrated  bj  the  Charter  and  a  tbonsand  oaths.  It  waa 
the  cancer  which  consnmed  it ;  the  danger  was  pointed  ont  for  fifteen  years, 
and  at  leogth  It  devonred  it. 

"The  revolntion  of  Jalj  also  bore  within  it  another  cnrae:  this  was 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  evoked  from  the  bloody  chaos  of  oar  first  revolotion, 
hj  the  soQDd  of  the  rapid  victory  of  the  people  over  the  royalty.  That  fatal 
sjurit  has  weighed  npon  the  destinies  of  France,  since  the  revolution  of  1830, 
1^  its  evil  genius.  I  write  to  iilnstrate  its  effects;  and  I  feel  I  shonld  ill 
iccomplish  my  task  if  I  did  not  at  the  same  time  combat  its  doctrines. 

"  The  coanier  revolution  was  no  ways  formidable,  except  in  consequence  of 
the  ioeviiable  understanding  which  existed  between  Its  enpporters  and  the 
crown,  who,  although  it  long  revised  them  its  arms,  often  lent  them  its 
shield.  The  revolutionary  spirit  has  also  a  powerful  ally,  which  commani- 
catea  to  it  force  from  its  inherent  energy.  This  ally  is  the  democracy  which 
MB  reiffiu  oM  a  dapot  over  Fraiux ;  that  is,  without  moderation,  withont 
wisdom,  without  perceiving  that  it  reigns  only  for  the  behoof  of  the  spirit  of 
diander — that  terrible  ally  which  causes  it  to  locrease  its  own  power,  and 
wH]  tenoinate  by  destroying  it.  It  is  time  to  speak  to  the  one  and  the  other 
a  firm  Ung;uage ;  to  recall  to  both  principles  as  old  as  the  world,  which  have 
never  yet  been  violated  with  impunity  by  nations,  and  which  snccessiveiy 
dlst^qiear  from  the  midst  of  us,  stifled  under  the  instinct  of  gross  desires, 
tash  pasBions,  pDaillauimons  concessions,  and  subversive  laws.  Matters  are 
come  to  soch  a  point,  that  no  small  courage  is  now  required  to  unfold  these 
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8acr«d  prindplea ;  and  7et  all  the  objects  of  tbe  lodal  nulon,  the  bare  pro- 
greas  of  nations,  the  dignitj  of  the  bmnan  race,  the  cause  of  freedom  itMlf, 
are  at  stake.  That  libertj  is  to  be  seen  engraven  ti  the  gate  of  all  oar  cities, 
emblazoned  on  all  onr  monnmenta,  floating  on  aii  onr  standards ;  but,  alas  I 
it  will  float  there  in  vain  if  the  lii  which  we  breathe  is  charged  with  anarchj', 
as  with  a  mortal  contagion,  and  if  that  scourge  daily  sets  its  black  mark 
on  some  of  onr  maxims,  of  onr  laws,  of  onr  powers,  while  it  is  incessantly 
adrandog  to  the  destmction  of  society  itself. 

"  What  power  required  the  sacrifice  of  the  peerage  ?  Let  the  Minister 
answer  it :  he  said  it  again  and  again  with  candoor  and  conrage.  /(  it  lo 
popuiar prejudice,  demoaatic patHon,  &e  intoxication  ofdemagoguet,  the  bUnd 
hatred  of  every  tpeeia  of  tupaiority,  that  this  inantiue  tactifice  hat  been 
offered.  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  a  nation  which  haa  enforced  sacfa  a 
sacrifice  on  soch  altars ;  a  nation  which  conld  demand  or  consent  to  snch  a 
sacrifice,  has  declared  itaclf  in  the  face  of  (he  world  ignorant  of  freedom,  and 
perhaps  incapable  of  enjoying  it. 

"  That  was  the  great  battle  of  onr  revolotionary  party.  It  has  guned  it. 
It  is  no  longer  by  onr  institutions  that  we  can  be  defended  from  its  enter- 

Eises  and  its  folly.  The  good  sense  of  the  pnbllc  is  now  our  last  safeguard. 
nt  let  ns  not  deceive  onrselves.  Should  the  pnblic  spirit  become  deranged, 
we  are  nndone.  It  depends  in  fntnre  on  a  breath  of  opinion,  whether  anarchy 
should  not  rise  triumphant  in  the  midst  of  the  powers  of  government.  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ministry  by  the  elections,  it  would  speedily  become  so  of  the 
Upper  House,  by  tbe  new  creatioas  akich  it  would  force  upon  the  crown. 
The  Upper  House  will  nm  the  risk,  at  every  quinquennial  renewal  of  its 
nonbers,  of  becoming  a  mere  party  assemblage ;  an  assembly  elected  at 
itcond  htmd  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputiet  and  the  elect</ral  coUegea.  The  rul- 
ing party  henceforth,  instead  of  coming  to  a  compromiae  with  it,  which  con- 
stitutes the  balance  of  the  tliree  powers,  and  the  basia  of  a  conslitntiooal 
monarchy,  will  only  require  to  itKorporate  itself  tuith  it.  At  the  first  shock 
of  parties,  the  revolntionary  faction  will  gain  this  immense  advantage ;  it 
will  emente  from  tbe  bosom  of  our  institutions  as  from  its  eyrie,  and  reign 
over  France  with  the  wings  of  terror. 

"  In  vain  do  the  opposing  parties  repeat  that  the  revolution  of  1330  does 
not  resemble  that  of  1789.  That  is  the  very  point  at  issue ;  and  I  will 
indnlge  in  all  yonr  hopes,  if  you  are  not  as  rash  as  yonr  predeoeasors,  as 
ready  to  destroy,  as  mnch  disposed  to  yield  to  popular  wishes — that  ia,tothe 
detire  of  the  demagogues  who  direct  them.  But  can  I  indulge  the  hope,  that 
a  people  will  not  twice  in  forty  years  commence  tbe  same  career  of  faults  and 
misfortunes,  when  yon  who  have  the  reins  of  power  are  already  beginning 
the  same  errors  ?  I  mnat  say,  the  revolution  of  ISSO  runs  the  same  risk  as 
Its  predecessor,  if  it  predpitates  its  chariot  to  the  edge  of  the  same  predpice. 
Everywhere  tbe  spirit  of  the  1791  will  bear  the  same  flTiits.  In  heaven,  as 
on  Garth,  it  can  engender  only  the  demon  of  anarchy. 

"  The  monarchy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  monarchy  which  fell 
almost  as  soon  as  It  arose,  did  not  perish,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  an 
imperfect  equilibrium  of  power,  a  bad  definition  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or 
the  weakness  of  the  throne.  No,  the  vice  lay  deeper ;  it  was  in  its  CDtraUs. 
The  old  crovm  of  England  was  not  adorned  with  mora  jewels  than  that 
ephemeral  crown  of  the  King  of  tbe  Frendi.  But  tbe  crown  of  En^and 
possesses  in  the  sodal,  not  less  than  the  political  state  of  England,  powerful 
support,  of  which  France  is  totally  destitute.  A  constitution  without 
gnarantees  there  reposed  on  a  society  which  was  equally  destitute  of  them, 
which  was  as  movable  as  the  sands  of  Africa,  as  easily  raised  by  the  breath 
of  whirlwinds.  Tbe  revolution  which  founded  that  stormy  society,  foonded 
it  on  false  and  destructive  prindples.  Not  content  with  levelling  to  the 
dost  the  andent  hierarchy,  the  old  privileges  of  tbe  orders,  the  coiporate 
rights  of  towns,  which  time  bad  doomed  to  destmction.  It  levelled  with  the 
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same  stroke  ths  most  legitimate  goAruiteea  m  the  most  utlfldBl  distinctioiu. 
It  cftUed  the  msssea  of  aiiuiAouf,  not  to  equality,  but  to  nqfremaej/. 

"The  coDstitiUioD  v&s  establiabed  on  the  ume  principLes.  Id  deflknce  of 
titt  whole  experience  of  ages,  the  Assembly  disdaiDed  everj  iDt«rmediate  or 
powerfnl  iDstitntka  which  was  fonnded  on  tboee  ccmeruataiepTindple*,  tciifunU 
aUaUiom  to  vhieh  no  ttate  on  earth  hat  eaer  ytt  flimrithed.  In  a  word.  It 
called  the  masaea,  not  to  llbertj,  bnt  to  power. 

"  After  having  done  this,  no  method  remained  to  form  a  connteipoise  to 
thb  temble  power.  A  torrent  had  been  oreated  withont  bonnda — an  ocean 
witfaont  a  shore.  Bj  the  eternal  laws  of  natnre,  it  waa  fnrions,  Indomitable, 
destmctiTe,  changeable  ;  leaving  nothing  ataoding  bat  tiie  scaffolds  on 
which  royalty  and  rank,  and  all  that  was  illnstrions  In  talent  and  virttte, 
speedily  fell ;  nniU  the  people,  disabnaed  by  enfferlng,  and  worn  out  by 
pasuon,  resigned  their  fatal  aovereigntv  into  the  bands  of  a  great  man.  Thus 
it  wM,  and  thus  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.    The  same  vicea,  the  same 


whkh  leada  to  it.  When  yon  condemn  a  principle,  yon  mnat  hare  the  cour- 
age to  condemn  its  premises,  or  to  resign  yonrself  to  see  the  terrible  logic  of 
party,  the  austere  anna  of  fortune,  deduce  its  conseqnences ;  otherwise  yott 
idant  a  tne,  and  refuse  to  eat  its  frnlta ;  you  excite  a  volcano,  and  expect  to 
■leep  in  peace  by  its  side. 

'*  WiUi  the  exception  of  the  Constitnent  Assembly,  where  all  nnderatand- 
iBgB  were  fiisdnated,  where  there  reigned  a  sort  of  subline  delirinm,  all  the 
mbaeqaent  lef^latnrea  doring  the  Kevolntion  did  evU,  1nt«adiag  to  do  good. 
"Dn  abolition  of  the  monarchy  was  a  concession  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ; 
the  bold  of  the  King  an  offering  of  the  Convention.  The  Girondists  in  the 
Legislative  Body,  in  surrendering  the  monarchy,  thought  they  were  doing 
the  Mily  thing  which  coold  save  order.  Sncb  was  their  bllodoees,  that  thej 
eonld  not  see  that  their  own  acts  had  destroyed  order,  and  its  last  shadow 
▼aniahed  with  the  fall  of  tbe  throne.  The  Plain,  or  middle  party  in  the 
Convention,  by  gnrreaderlag  Lonie  to  the  execationer,  thonght  to  satiate  the 
people  with  that  noble  blood ;  and  they  were  panisUed  for  it,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  give  tbeir  own,  and  that  of  all  France.  It  waa  on  tbe  aame  prin- 
dple  that  in  our  times  the  peerage  hasfaiien  the  vitiim  qftUplorabUoMeetimru. 
Hay  that  great  concession,  which  embraces  more  interests,  and  destroys 
more  conservative  principles  than  are  generally  snpposed,  which  shakes  at 
once  all  the  pillars  of  tbe  social  order,  not  prepare  for  those  who  have  occa- 
sioned it  unavailing  regret  and  deserved  pnnishment  I 

"The  divine  jnstice  has  a  sure  means  of  punishing  the  exactions,  the 
passions,  and  the  weaknesses  which  subvert  society.  It  eottsUt*  m  allowmg 
Ae  partia  teho  urge  on  the  torrent,  to  reap  the  eontequeneet  of  their  actions. 
Thus  they  go  on,  without  disquieting  themselves  as  to  the  career  on  which 
they  have  entered  -,  withont  once  looking  behind  them ;  thinking  only  on 
the  next  step  they  have  to  make-In  the  revolutionary  progress,  and  always 
believing  that  It  will  be  the  last,  Bnt  the  weight  of  committed  faults  drags 
them  on,  and  they  perish  under  the  rock  of  Sisypbos. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  my  sentiments :  tbe  political  and  moral 
Mate  of  my  eonntry  fills  me  with  consternation.  When  you  contemplate  its 
pcqinlation  in  general,  so  calm,  so  laborions,  so  desirous  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  Mesdngs  which  the  hand  of  God  has  ponreii  so  liberally  Into  the  boeom 
of  onr  beautiful  France,  yon  are  filled  with  hope,  and  contemplate  with  the 
9jt  of  hope  the  fhtare  state  of  onr  coantir.  Bnt  if  you  direct  yonr  look  to 
the  region  where  party  strife  combats  ;  if  yon  contemplate  their  incessant 
efforta  to  excite  in  the  masaea  of  the  population  all  the  bad  passions  of  the 
iodal  order;  to  rouse  them  afresh  when  they  are  becoming  dormant ;  to 
enrol  them  in  regular  array  when  tbey  are  floating  ;  to  make,  for  the  sake 
of  contending  interests,  one  body,  and  march  together  to  one  prey,  which 
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thej  will  dispute  in  blood ;  how  is  it  posaible  to  mistake,  in  that  delirinm  of 
pBsaiOD,  Id  that  oblivion  of  the  principles  of  order,  in  that  forgetfahiess  of 
the  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  the  fatal  signs  which  precede  the  most 
vioient  convulsions  ?  A  people  among  whom,  for  sixteen  months,  dUorder 
hat  marched  unth  itt  head  erect,  and  its  destroying  axe  in  hand,  has  not  jet 
settled  its  accounts  with  the  wratb  of  Heaven. 

"  While  I  am  jet  correcting  these  lines ;  while  I  am  considering  if  they 
do  not  make  too  strong  a  contrast  to  the  public  security— if  thej  do  not  too 
strongly  express  my  profound  conviction  of  the  dangers  of  my  country — the 
wrath  of  Heaven  has  burst  apon  that  France,  hidf  blinded,  half  insane. 
Fortnne  has  too  cruelly  justified  my  sinister  presages.  Revolt,  assassina- 
tion, dvil  war,  have  deluged  with  blood  a  great  dty ;  and  it  would  be  absnrd 
to  be  astonished  at  it.  we  have  sown  the  seeds  of  anarchy  with  liheral 
hands  ;  it  is  a  crop  which  never  fails  to  yield  a  pleotifnl  harvest. 

"  It  is  to  the  men  of  property,  of  whatever  party,  that  I  now  address  my- 
self:  to  those  who  have  no  inclination  for  anarchy,  whatever  may  be  its 
promises  or  its  menaces  ;  to  those  who  would  fear,  by  mnning  before  it,  to 
surrender  the  empire  to  its  ravages,  and  to  have  to  answer  to  God  and  roan 
for  the  disastrous  days,  the  dark  futurity  of  France.  I  address  myself  to 
tbem,  resolved  to  unfold  to  the  eyes  of  my  country  all  our  wounds ;  to  follow 
ont,  even  to  its  inmost  recesses,  the  malady  which  is  devouring  us.  It  will 
be  found  that,  in  the  last  resnlt,  they  all  centre  in  one ;  and  that  is  the 
same  which  has  already  cleft  in  two  this  great  body,  and  brought  the  conntry 
to  the  brink  of  rain.  We  tpeaJt  of  Uberty,  and  it  it  the  government  of  tiU 
nuuset  of  men  which  we  labour  to  atabUsh.  Equality  is  tbe  object  of  onr 
passionate  desires,  and  we  confound  it  with  levellinK.  I  know  not  what 
destmy  Providence  has  in  reserve  for  France  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert, that,  HO  long  as  that  double  prejudice  shall  aabsist  amongst  us,  we  shall 
find  no  order  bnt  tmder  the  shadow  of  deapoijsm,  and  may  bid  a  final  aidien 
to  liberty."— Pp.  20-36. 

There  Ib  hardly  a  sentence  in  this  long  quotation  that  is 
not  precisely  applicable  to  this  country  and  tbe  rerolutionary 
party  bo  Tehcmently  at  work  amongst  ourselves.  How 
atriliDgly  applicable  are  his  obserratious  on  the  dratractioD 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  \i\i.Q yeriodtcai  creations  which 
will  prostrate  the  Upper  House  before  the  power  of  the 
democracy,  to  the  similar  attempt  made  by  the  rerolu- 
tionary party  in  this  country !  But  how  different  baa  been 
the  resistance  made  to  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this  last 
bulwark  of  order  in  the  two  states  !  In  France,  the  Citizen 
King,  urged  on  by  the  movement  party,  created  thirty 
Peers  to  subdue  thai  assembly,  and  by  their  aid  destroyed 
the  hereditary  peerage,  and  knocked  from  under  the  throne 
the  last  supports  of  order  and  freedom.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  same  course  was  urged  by  an  insane  populace,  and  a 
reckless  Administration,  on  the  Crown  ;  and  an  eflFort, 
noble  indeed,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  late,  was  made  by 
the  Crown  to  resist  the  sacrifice. 

Salrandy  gives  tbe  basis  on  which  alone,  in  his  opinion. 
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the  social  edifice  can  vith  safety  be  reconstructed.  His 
obserrations  are  singularly  applicable  to  the  future  balance 
wbich  must  obtain  in  the  British  empire. 

"  The  mora  democratic  the  French  popol&tion  becomes  from  its  manaars 
and  its  lam,  the  more  material  it  is  that  its  goveniment  ehonld  incline  in 
the  oppowte  direction,  to  be  able  to  witbatand  that  flnx  and  reflux  of  free 
mnd  equal  citizens.  The  daj  of  old  aristocracies,  of  immovable  and  ezclosiTe 
arutocracies,  is  post.  Ow  social,  oar  political  condition  will  onlj  permit 
of  such  >s  Bi«  accessible  to  all.  Bat  all  maj  arrive  at  distinction,  for  the 
pUhs  to  eminence  are  open  to  all ;  all  may  acquire  propertj,  for  it  is  an 
acquisition  which  order  and  talent  may  atwajs  command.  In  each  a  state 
oTsodetj,  is  it  a  crime  to  insist  that  power  stall  not  be  devolved  tint  to  such 
as  have  availed  themselves  of  these  universal  capabilities,  and  have  arrived 
dther  at  emiaeace  or  property  ;  to  those  who  have  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Udder  in  relation  to  the  commnne,  tbe  department,  or  the  state,  to  which 
tbey  belong  ?  No,  it  is  no  crime  ;  for  if  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  history 
of  the  world,  yon  will  And  that  freedom  was  never  yet  acquired  bnt  at  that 
price. 

"  It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  societies  and  nations  should  move  like  indi- 
Tidnala ;  that  the  head  shonid  direct  the  whole.  Then  only  it  is  that  the 
power  of  intelligence,  the  moral  force,  is  enabled  to  govern  ;  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  such  moral  and  iutellectual  combinations  is  freedom.  The  party  in 
France  who  snpport  a  republic,  do  so  becanse  they  consider  it  as  syoony- 
moDs  with  democracy.  They  are  in  the  right.  Democracy,  without  the 
meet  powerfal  counterpoises,  leads  necessarily  to  popolar  anarchy.  It  has 
bat  one  way  to  avoid  that  destiny,  and  that  is  despotism  ;  and  thence  it  is 
that  it  invariably  terminates,  weaiy  and  bloody,  by  reposiug  beneath  its 
■hade."— P.  44,  45. 

Our  author  gives  the  following  graphic  picture  of  the 
state  of  France  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  revolution  of 
July.  How  exactly  does  it  depict  the  state  of  the  British 
islands  after  eighteen  months  of  popular  domination  ! 

"  For  eighteen  months,  the  greatest  political  lessons  have  been  taught  to 
France.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  what  it  has  cost  its  ruler?  to  have 
attempted  to  subvert  the  laws  ;  on  the  other,  what  each  a  catastrophe  (M)Bts 
a  nation,  even  when  it  is  most  innocently  involved  in  it.  Tbe  State,  shaken 
to  its  centre,  does  not  settle  down  without  long  efibrts.  The  farther  the 
imagination  of  the  people  has  been  cftrried,  the  more  extravagant  the  expec* 
tations  they  have  been  permitted  to  form,  the  more  difficulty  have  tbe 
imchained  passions  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  constltated  authority,  or  legal 
freedom.  Real  liberty,  patient,  wise,  and  regular,  irritates  as  a  fetter  those 
who,  having  conquered  by  the  sword,  cannot  conceive  any  better  arbiter  for 
bnmao  affairs.  To  insurrection  for  the  laws,  succeeds  everywhere,  and 
without  intermission,  insurrection  against  the  laws.  From  all  quarters,  the 
desire  is  maoifbeted  for  new  conquests,  a  new  futnrity ;  and  that  devouring 
disqoietade  knows  no  barrier,  before  which  the  ambitions,  the  hatreds,  the 
tiieories,  the  destmclion  of  men,  may  be  arrested.  It  appears  to  the 
reformera  that  all  rights  should  perish,  because  one  has  fallen.  T^ere  it  no 
hitger  on  uutitulion  tehkh  tAw  do  not  attach,  nor  an  intertet  ahich  doa  not 
ful  iudf  compromued.  The  disorder  of  ideas  becomes  universal ;  the 
anxie^  of  minds  irresistible.  A  city  with  100,000  armed  men  in  the 
■treets,  no  longer  feels  itself  In  safety.  Should  the  public  spirit  areose 
itaeir,  it  ia  only  to  fall  nnder  the  weight  of  popnlar  excesses,  and  still  more 
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dbqaietiog  appreben^OD.  For  long  will  prSTait  tbat  □nlTeraal  and  iire^- 
tibte  Uagaor  ;  bardly  in  a  generatioD  will  the  political  body  Kgain  its  life, 
its  secnrit;,  its  confidence  in  itself.  What  bos  occasioned  tbia  cabunitooa 
state  of  tbiogs  ?  Simplj  this.  Force — popular  Jbree — baa  usurped  a  place 
in  tbe  destiuiea  of  the  nation,  and  its  appearance  necesaaril;  inflicts  a  fatal 
trottnd  on  the  regular  order  of  bnman  society.  Every  existence  bae  been 
endangered  when  that  principle  was  proclaimed." — Pp.  50,  51. 

"  England  bas  done  the  same  to  its  sovereign  as  tbe  legislators  of  July 
have  done ;  and  God  has  since  granted  to  that  nation  140  years  of  prosperity 
and  glory.  Bat  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  it  abandoned  tbe  principle  of 
legitimacy,  England  made  no  change  in  its  social  isstitations.  The  ariHoaraey 
itui  retained  their  atcendency :  thongh  the  keystone  of  the  arch  was  thrown 
down,  they  removed  none  of  its  fonndatlons.  fiat  suppose  that  the  En^ish 
people  bad  proceeded,  at  tbe  same  time  that  they  overthrew  the  Smarts,  to 
overturn  their  civil  laws  and  bereditary  peerage — to  force  through  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  remodel  jnriea,  bind  all  authorities  beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
popnlace,  extend  fundamental  changes  into  tbe  State,  tiie  Church,  and  the 
Aiiny ;  had  it  tolerated  a  doctrine  vihich  itanarehy  iUelf,  Ihe  doctrine  oftni- 
vertal  suffrage :  suppose,  in  fine,  that  it  had  been  in  iiie  first  fervonr  of  the 
t«volationary  intoxication  that  Parliament  had  laid  tbe  axe  to  all  snbusting 
institntioDs  ;  then  I  say,  that  the  Bevolntion  of  1668  would  most  certainly 
have  led  the  English  people  to  their  mio  ;  that  it  would  have  bronght  (orui 
nothing  but  tyranny,  or  would  have  been  stifled  in  blood  and  tears." — 
Pp.  59,  60. 

The  real  state  of  France,  under  the  Hestoratioa,  has  beeo 
the  subject  of  gross  misrepresentation  irom  all  the  liberal 
'vrriters  In  Europe.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  this 
supporter  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  to  its  practical 
operation. 

"  The  government  of  the  Restoration  was  a  constitutional,  an  aristocratic, 
and  a  free  monarchy.  It  was  monarchical  in  its  essence,  and  io  the  prero- 
gatives which  it  reserved  to  the  Crown.  It  tcatfiee,  that  u,  no  bmger  con- 
ttited.  Inviolability  of  persona  and  property,  personal  freedom,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  equality  in  the  eye  of  law,  the  institution  of  juries,  independ- 
ence in  the  judicial  body,  responsibility  in  the  agents  of  power,  comprised 
everything  that  was  ever  known  of  freedom  in  the  universe.  Fnblic  Grae- 
dom  consisted  in  the  division  of  legislative  authority  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  tbe  independence  of  both  Chambers,  the  annoal  voting  of  sup- 
plies, the  freedom  of  the  periodical  presa,  the  establishment  of  a  representa- 
tive government. 

"  Bemocracy,  in  that  regime,  was,  God  knows,  neither  nnknowo  nor  dis- 
armed. For  in  a  country  where  the  aristocracy  is  a  hotel,  open  to  whoever 
can  afibrd  to  enter  it,  it  as  necessarily  forms  part  of  the  democracy  as  the 
bead  does  of  the  body.  Tlie  whole  body  of  society  has  guned  the  universal 
admissibility,  and  tbe  real  admission  of  all  to  every  species  of  public  employ- 
ment ;  tbe  complete  eqnallty  of  taxation,  tbe  eligibility  of  all  to  the  electMsl ' 
body,  the  inevitable  preponderance  of  the  mid£e  orders  in  the  electloiiB, 
— in  floe,  the  entire  command  of  the  periodical  press. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  promnlgation  of  the  Charter,  France  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  what  freedom  was.  That  Revolution  of  forty  years'  duration,  whidi 
bad  rolled  over  us,  incessantly  resounding  with  the  name  of  liberty,  liad 
poised  av!ay  tcithout  leaving  a  conception  qfi^at  it  realigtnai.  Cottpg  tTUat — 
that  is,  strokes  by  tbe  force  of  the  popular  party— composed  all  its  annals, 
equally  with  all  that  was  to  be  learned  from  it ;  and  these  violent  measDres 
never  revolted  the  opinion  of  tbe  public,  as  being  contrary  to  true  freedom, 
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whkh  ever  rejects  force,  and  reposes  0DI7  on  justice,  bat  mereljr  spresd  dig- 
ma;  and  horror  througb  tbe  ranks  of  the  opposite  party.  The  onlj  straggle 
was,  who  shonld  get  the  command  of  these  terrible  armg.  On  tbe  one 
band,  these  triumphs  were  called  order ;  on  the  other,  liberty.  No  one  gave 
tb«m  their  trae  appeUatioD,  which  was  a  retom  to  the  state  of  barbaroaa 
ages,  a  restoration  of  the  role  ofthe  slfongest." — Pp.  115,  116. 

These  obserrations  are  worthy  of  the  most  profound 
meditation.  Historical  truth  is  beginning  to  emerge  from 
the  fury  of  party  ambition.  Here  we  have  it  admitted  by 
a  liberal  bistorian,  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
French  Revolution,  there  was  not  only  no  (race  of  liberty 
eslabliahed,  but  no  idea  of  liberty  acquired.  Successive  coups 
tfetat,  perpetual  insurrection  ;  a  continued  struggle  for  the 
rule  of  these  formidable  bodies  of  the  citizens,  constituted 
its  whole  history.  They  fell,  at  last,  under  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon,  easily  and  willingly,  because  they  had  never  tasted 
of  real  freedom.  That  blessing  was  given  to  them,  for  the 
first  time,  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  heredi- 
tary peerage, — in  a  word,  in  a  mixed  government.  How 
instructive  the  lesson  to  those  who  have  made  such  strenu- 
ous endeavours  to  overturn  the  mised  government  of  Britain ; 
to  establish  here  the  ruinous  preponderance  of  numbers, 
and  beat  down  the  freedom  of  thought  by  the  brutal 
Tiolence  of  the  multitude,  or  the  weight  of  a  numerical 
majority. 

The  following  observationB  are  singularly  striking.  Their 
application  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

*'  There  is  id  the  world  bat  two  conrses  of  policy :  the  oae  is  regular,  legi- 
thnate,  eantioos  ;  it  leans  for  support,  not  on  the  physical  strength,  bnt  on  tbe 
Btoral  intelligence  of  mankind,  and  concedes  inflnence  leas  to  the  nombers 
thaa  to  the  enlighten  in  ent,  the  stability,  the  services,  the  love  of  order,  of 
tke  luperioT  dan  ofdtizau. 

"  This  lofty  and  even  policy  respects  within  the  laws,  and  without  tbe 
rigbis  of  nations,  which  constitates  the  moral  law  of  the  aniverse.  It  con- 
dtKts  mankind  slowly  and  gradnally  to  those  ameliorations  which  God  has 
eonstitDted  tbe  end  of  onr  eflbrts,  and  tbe  compensation  of  our  miseries ;  bnt 
it  knows  that  Providence  bss  prescribed  two  conditions  to  this  progress, — 
patience  and  jnstice. 

■'The  other  policy  has  totally  different  roles,  and  an  entirely  different 
method  of  procadore.  Force— brntal  force — conatitntes  at  once  its  principle 
and  its  law.  Ion  will  ever  distingaish  it  by  these  symptoms.  In  all  con- 
tests between  dticens,  parties,  or  kingdoms,  in  every  time  snd  in  every 
place,  it  discards  the  sathorlty  of  jnstice,  which  le  called  the  safety  of  the 
people  ;  that  is  to  say,  Ihe  preraUmg  object  of  popular  tanbition,  or,  fn  other 
word*,  tiure  force,  eomt*  ta  itM  *lead.  Would  yon  know  its  internal  policy  ? 
difference  of  opinion  is  considered  as  a  crime  ;  sospidon  is  arrest;  punish- 
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ment,  death;  it  knows  no  l&ir  but  forc«  to  goreni  mankind.  Regard  its 
exlemal  policy  ;  it  regards  neitlier  the  Hanctioo  of  treaties  oor  the  rights  of 
nentrals,  nor  the  inviolability  of  their  territories,  nor  the  conditions  of  their 
capitnlations :  its  diplomacy  is  nothing  else  bnt  war ;  that  is  to  say,  force — 
its  last  resonrco  In  all  emer^nciea.  In  its  fntemal  government,  it  has 
recourse  to  no  lengthened  duausion,  to  no  delai/t,  no  tlow  deSberatma* ; 
caprice,  anger,  ranrder,  cat  short  all  questions,  without  permitting  the  other 
side  to  be  beard.  In  a  word,  in  that  sjatem,  force  thinks,  deliberates, 
wi^es,  and  esecntes.  It  rejects  all  the  authority  of  time  and  the  lessons 
of  experience;  the  past  it  destroys,  the  future  it  devours.  It  mast  invade 
everything,  overcome  everything,  in  a  single  day.  Marching  at  the  head  of 
menacing  matta,  it  compeU  all  wisheSf  ail  retislance,  all  genius,  ail  grandeur, 
all  virtue,  to  bend  bejbre  thote  terrible  icavei,  where  there  it  nothatg  atUghtaied 
wAicli  it  not  perverted,  nor  worthy  which  u  not  buried  in  obtcurity.  What  it 
calls  liberty  consists  in  Ihepoicerqf  dictating  its  caprice  to  the  reitofnuakiad; 
to  the  judge  on  the  teat  ofjuMtice,  to  the  eitixea  at  hit  Jireiide,  to  the  iegislator 
M  his  cuntle  chair,  to  the  king  on  his  throne.  Thua  it  advances,  overturning, 
destroying.  But  do  not  speak  to  it  of  bnllding ;  that  is  bcvond  its  power. 
It  is  the  moDSter  of  Asia,  whicti  can  extingoish  but  not  proance  existence." 
—Pp.  230,  231. 

At  the  moment  that  we  are  translating  this  terrible  pic- 
ture, meetings  of  the  masses  of  mankind  have  been  conrened, 
bj  the  reforming  agents,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  where 
by  possibility  they  could  be  got  together  to  control  and 
OTertum  the  decisions  of  Parliament.  Fifty,  sixty,  and 
seventy  thousand  men,  are  stated  to  have  been  assembled 
at  Mancbester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  :  their 
numbers  are  grossly  exaggerated  ;  disorders  wilfully  ascribed 
to  them :  menacing  language  faJselj  put  into  their  mouth, 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  more  sober  and  virtuous  class  of 
citizens.  The  brickbat-and-bludgeon  system  is  invoked  to 
cover  the  freedom  of  the  next,  as  it  did  of  the  last  general 
election,  and  obtain  that  triumph  from  the  force  of  brutal 
violence,  which  it  despairs  of  effecting  by  the  sober  influence 
of  reason  or  justice.  Who  Is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  in  this 
ostentatious  parade  of  numbers,  as  opposed  to  knowledge  ; 
in  this  appeal  to  violence,  in  default  of  argument ;  in  this 
recourse  to  the  force  of  masses,  to  overcome  the  energy 
of  patriotism, — the  same  revolutionary  spirit  which  Salvandy 
has  so  veil  described  as  forming  the  scourge  of  modem 
France,  and  which  never  yet  became  predominant  in  a 
country  without  involving  high  and  low  in  one  promiscuous 
ruin? 

"  England,"  says  the  Bane  eloquent  writer,  "  has  twe  edifices  standing 
near  to  each  other ;  in  the  one,  assemble  fh>m  geueroiioD  to  generation,  to 
defend  the  ancient  liberties  of  thdr  country,  all  that  the  three  kbgdoms  can 
assemble  that  is  illustrious  or  respectable  :  it  is  the  chapel  of  St  Stepheo'a : 
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Tliere  hi.v9  combated  Pitt  and  Fox  :  there  we  have  seen  Broagham,  Peel, 
and  Canning,  engaged  in  those  noble  strifes  which  elevate  the  dignitv  of 
human  natnre,  and  the  rer;  ught  of  which  is  enough  to  attach  the  mind  to 
freedom  for  the  reat  of  its  lUe.  At  a  few  paces  distant  yon  find  anotber 
arena,  other  combats,  other  ctaampions  ;  physical  force  contending  with  its 
like :  man  stroggUog  with  bis  fellow -creature  for  a  miserable  prize,  and 
exerting  no  ray  of  intelligence,  but  to  plant  his  blows  with  more  accuracy 
in  the  body  (tf  his  antagonist.  From  that  spectacle  to  the  glorious  one 
exhibited  in  Farliameot,  the  distance  is  not  greater  than  from  rerolutionarf 
libertj  to  constitntional  freedom."— P.  233. 

To  what  doea  the  atrocious  sjstem  of  popular  iotimida- 
tiou  necessarilj  lead,  but  to  such  a  species  of  rerolutionarj 
liberty  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  unrestrained  tjrannj  of 
the  mob,  orer  all  that  ia  dignified,  or  virtuous,  or  praise- 
worthy, in  society  ! 

"  In  vain,"  continues  our  author,  "  the  movement  party  protest  against 
ancli  a  restilt,  and  strive  to  support  their  opinions  by  the  strange  paradox, 
that  the  anarchy  towards  which  all  their  efforts  are  urging  ns,  will  lAix  lime 
be  gentle,  padGc,  benelicent :  that  it  will  bring  back  the  days  of  legitimacy, 
and  bring  them  back  by  flowery  paths.  This  brilliant  colouring  to  the 
orrors  of  anarchy  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  productions  of  the  spirit 
T  partj.  For  my  part,  I  see  it  in  colours  of  blood ;  and  that  not  merely 
iim  historic  recollection,  but  from  the  natnre  of  things.  Doubtless  we  will 
at  see  the  Reign  of  Terror  under  the  same  aspect:  we  will  not  see  a  Com- 
nttee  of  Public  Safety  holding  France  enchained  with  a  hand  of  iron  :  we 
wid  not  see  that  infamoos  centralisatiou  of  power  :  but  what  we  will  see 
it  a  c'tmidliary  terror,  more  rapid  and  more  atrociona ;  more  deatrnctive 
tban  on  the  first  occasion,  because  it  will  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  pas- 
sion for  gain  and  plunder.  What  will  ultimately  come  of  it,  God  only 
knows;  bnt  thia  we  may  well  affirm,  thatwhen  the  revolutionary  party  shall 
become  master  of  France,  it  will  slay  and  spoil  as  it  has  slain  and  spoiled ; 
that  it  will  decimate  the  higher  classes  as  it  has  decimated  them.  I  assert, 
that  those  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  party  who  shall  oppose  themselves 
to  this  horrible  rcsnlt,  and  assnredly  the  greater  number  will  do  so,  will  bo 
crushed  nnder  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  which  they  have  so  insanely  put  in 
motion.  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  principle  of  its  existence — a  law  of  na- 
tnre ;  Id  flne,  the  means  destined  by  Providence  for  its  extinction.  Existing 
wJe^  onihentpportoflke  tnatea  of  mankind.,  having  no  support  but  in  their 
aid,  it  can  admit  of  no  genius  to  rale  its  destinies  bnt  their  genins. 
Tkateefonoard  it  ii  condemned.  Jar  its  existence  and  itt  ptncer,  to  model  itself 
oa  tAe  muUitude ;  to  live  and  reign  according  to  its  dictation.  And  the 
nialtitnde,  to  use  the  nervous  words  of  Odillon  Barrot,  is  '  characterised  by 
barbarity  throughout  all  the  earth.' 

"Thence  it  is  that  every  state,  which  has  once  given  admission  to  demo- 
cratic doctrines,  totters  nnder  the  draught,  and  falls,  if  it  is  not  speedily 
disgorged.  Thence  It  is  that  every  societv  which  has  received,  which  has 
bcMme  intoxicated  with  them,  abjures  the  force  of  reason,  devotes  Itself 
to  the  convulsions  of  anarchy,  and  bids  at  once  a  long  adien  to  civilisation 
and  to  freedom.  For  the  revolutionary  party,  while  they  are  incessantly 
tpeaking  of  ameliorations  andof  perfection,  area  thousand  times  more  adverse 
to  the  progress  of  the  social  order,  and  of  the  human  miud,  than  the  party  of 
ilie  ancient  regime,  which  at  least  had  its  principal  seat  in  the  higher  region 
uf  society  ;  a  region  cultivated,  fruitful  iu  intelligence,  and  where  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  however  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  spirit  of  party, 
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cannot  M  speedHy  to  region  its  coarse.  But  our  ReTOlntioiiiats  do  more : 
thej  bring  na  back  to  the  barbarous  agea,  and  do  bo  at  one  bound.  All 
their  policy  may  be  redaced  to  two  points  :  within,  RcTolntlon  ;  wtthoat, 
War.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same— an  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  Btrongest ; 
a  retam  to  ^e  ages  of  barbarism." — P.  S48. 

Salyandj  paints  the  classes  whose  incessant  agitation  is 
producing  these  disastrous  eflFecte.  They  are  not  peculiar 
to  France,  but  will  be  found  in  equal  strength  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel. 

"  Would  yon  know  who  are  tbe  men,  and  what  are  the  paaaions,  which 
thns  nonrish  the  flame  of  revelation ;  which  stain  with  blood,  or  shake  with 
terror,  the  world ;  which  sadden  the  people,  estinKnUh  indnatry,  disturb 
repose,  and  suspend  the  progress  of  nations  ?  Behold  chat  crowd  of  yonng 
men,  fierce  republicans,  barristers  without  brieta,  physicians  witboat  pa- 
tients, who  make  a  revolution  to  fill  up  their  vacant  hours, — ambitioos 
equally  to  have  their  names  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  indictments  for  tbe 
conrts  of  assizes,  as  in  the  records  of  fame.  And  it  is  for  snch  ambition 
that  blood  has  flowed  in  Poland,  Italy,  and  Lyons  t  The  rivalry  of  kings 
never  occasioned  more  disasters."— P.  270. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  valuable  work 
is  the  clear  and  luminous  account  which  the  author  gives  of 
the  practical  changes  in  the  constitution,  ideas,  and  morali 
of  France  by  tbe  late  Rovolution.  It  is  evident  that  France 
has  irrecoverably  plunged  into  the  revolutionary  stream,  and 
that  it  will  swallow  up  its  liberties,  its  morals,  its  eiistence. 

"  The  constitntioa  of  the  National  Guard,"  says  oar  aothor,  "  is  mon- 
strons  from  beginning  to  end.  There  has  sprang  A^m  it  hitherto  more  good 
than  evil,  becanse  tbe  spirit  of  the  people  is  still  better  than  the  iostitnUons 
which  the  revolntionary  party  have  given  them ;  and  that  they  have  not 
hitherto  used  the  arms  so  insanely  given  them,  without  any  coosideration. 
But  this  cannot  continue;  tbe  election  of  officers  by  the  privatea  is  snbver- 
sive  of  all  ihe  principles  of  government.  The  right  of  election  has  been 
given  Co  them  without  raerve,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Charter  on  tbe 
precedent  of  1791,  aod  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  M.  Lafayette. 

"  In  this  National  Guard,  this  flrat  of  political  powers,  since  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Charter  is  directly  iucrusted  to  it, — in  that  power,  the  most 
democratic  that  ever  existed  npon  earth,  since  it  consists  of  six  millions  of 
citizens,  equal  among  each  other,  and  possessing  equally  the  right  of  suflrage, 
which  consists  in  the  possession  of  a  bayonet  and  ball-cartridges,  we  have 
not  established  for  any  ranks  any  condition,  eitherofelectlonor  of  eligibility. 
It  is  almost  miraculous,  that  the  anarchists  have  not  more  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  seiaing  that  terrible  arm.  They  have  done  bo,  however,  in  many 
places.  Thence  has  come  that  scandal,  that  terrible  calamity  of  the  Na- 
tional Gnarda  taking  part  in  the  inaurrections,  and  marchingin  the  ranks  ot 
anarchy  with  drums  beating  and  colours  fiying.  The  sword  is  now  onr 
only  rd'uge,  and  the  sword  is  turned  against  us  !  While  I  am  yet  writing 
these  convictions  in  the  silence  of  meditation  and  grief,  a  voice  stronger 
than  mine  proclaims  them  in  accents  of  thunder.  Lyons  has  shown  them 
written  in  blood.  It  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  appeared  to 
Belsha»ar."— P.  391. 
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Of  the  changea  in  the  electoral  body,  and  the  power  of 
Parliament,  effected  since  the  Revolution  of  July,  he  gives 
the  following  account : — 

\         "  He  power  ol  Farliament  has  been  Btrengthened  b;  all  that  the  royal 

:^  1  sathority  bu  lost.    It  has  gained  in  addition  the  power  of  proposipg  laws 

'  1  in  either  Chamber.    The  elective  power,  above  all,  has  been  immenaelj 

!  i  extended  ;  for,  of  the  two  Chambera,  that  which  waa  eateemed  the  most 

f    I  dareble,  and  wu  intended  to  give  stability  to  onr  institetions,  has  been  bo 

J  cruelly  mntilated  by  the  exclnsiooH  following  the  ReTOlntion  of  Jaly,  aitd 

I  tkt  tubMequait  crtatioM  to  lave  a  pariiadar  purpose,  that  it  is  no  longer  of 

,  any  weight  in  the  state.    The  whole  powers  of  gorenunent  have  oeotred  in 

-  tb«  Chamber  of  Deputies." 

;  ■         The  right  of  election  has  been  extended  to  300,000 

J    Frenchmen ;  the  great  electoral  colleges  have  been  abolished ; 

I .   the  qualification  for  ehgibility  has  been  lowered  one  half  as 

the  qualification  for  electing;  and  the  farmers  have  been  sub- 

\  stituted  for  the  great  proprietors  in  the  power  of  a  double 

:Tote.     The  power  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  departments 

l^as  been  devolved  to  800,000  citizens  ;  that  of  regulating 

tiie  commnnes  to  2,500,000.     The  power  of  arms  baa  been 

tnurendered  to  all ;  and  the  power  of  electing  its  leaders 

giren  to  the  whole  armed  force  without  distinction. 

"  Ic  this  way  property  Is  entirely  excluded  from  all  inflnence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  ;  it  has  bnt  one  privilege  left,  tiiat  of  bearing  the  largest 
part  of  the  burdens,  and  every  species  of  ontrage,  vexation,  and  abuse. 
As  »  natural  consequence,  the  commnnes  have  b«en  ill  administered,  and 
nothing  bat  the  worst  pasdona  regnlate  the  election  of  their  officers.  The 
Bumicipalconocils  are  composed  of  infinitely  worse  membera  than  they  were 
before  the  portentous  addition  made  to  the  nnmber  of  their  electors.  To 
aecnre  the  triumph  of  having  a  bad  mayor,  a  mayor  suited  to  their  base  and 
ignorant  jealousies,  they  are  conetrained  to  elect  bad  magistrates.  Abj/uia 
abj/ttum  votat. 

"  In  the  political  class  of  electors,  the  effect  of  the  democratic  changes 
baa  been  stilt  worse.  The  poaer  of  mobi  hat  become  irreaiatible.  lie 
electoral  body,  which  for  fifteen  years  has  stmggled  for  the  liberties  of 
France,  has  been  dispossessed  by  a  body  possessing  less  independence,  less 
intelligence,  which  understands  less  the  duties  to  whicb  it  is  called.  Every- 
where the  rapeetable  cliuta,  tare  of  berag  outailed,  have  ttetyed  away  from 
the  eUOtotiM.  In  the  department  in  which  I  write,  a  hondred  voices  have 
carried  the  election,  because  300  respectable  electors  have  not  made  their 
appearance.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  melancho^  spectacle 
preaents  itself.  The  law  has  made  a  class  arbiters  of  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  which  has  the  good  sense  to  perceive  its  ntter  nnfitness  for  the 
ta^  or  its  inability  to  contend  with  the  ftuions  torrent  with  which  it  is 
Burronoded ;  and  the  consequence  everywhere  has  been,  that  intrigue,  and 
every  unworthy  passion,  govern  the  elections,  and  a  set  of  miserable  low 
intriguers  mle  France  with  a  rod  of  iron.  In  the  state,  the  depart- 
ment, the  commnnes,  the  National  Guard,  the  prospect  la  the  same.  The 
sane  principle  governs  the  organisation,  or  rather  disorganisation  throngh- 
onl  the  whole  of  eodety.    Universally  Uw  l}i€  Imeer  part  of  the  eUcbiral 
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be^,  the  HUMf  nmtermu,  tAe  moit  rtckUtt,  and  the  mott  eompaet,  wiUcA  catti 
Vie  balance ;  in  short,  it  is  the  tail  which  gorerna  the  bead.  There  is  tbe 
profoDDd  grievance  which  endangers  all  onr  liberties.  On  such  conditions, 
no  sociiU  union  ia  possible  among  men. 

"  Recentlj  oar  electors  have  made  a  discover;,  which  flies  in  these  infe- 
rior regions,  not  merely  the  power  of  election,  but  the  whole  political  au- 
thority in  the  state ;  it  is  Che  practice  of  exacting  from  their  representatives, 
before  they  are  elected,  pledge*  at  la  every  tnetuwe  of  importance  which  ia 
to  come  before  them.  B;  that  single  expedient,  the  repreaentative  systenn, 
with  all  its  gaarantees  and  blessings,  baa  crnmbled  into  dnet.  Its  fnada- 
mental  principle  is,  that  the  three  great  powers  form  the  bead  of  the  state  ; 
that  all  three  discnss,  deliberate,  decide,  with  e<iaal  freedom,  on  the  aSaii^ 
of  the  state.  The  gaarantee  of  this  freedom  consists  in  the  composition  of 
these  powers,  the  slow  method  of  their  procedure,  the  length  of  previona  de- 
bates, and  the  control  of  each  branch  of  the  legislatare  by  the  others.  Bat 
the  esacting  of  pledges  from  Members  of  Pariiament  destroys  all  this.  De- 
liberation and  choice  are  placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  political  ladder, 
and  there  alone.  What  do  I  say  ?  Deliberation  '.  the  thiog  is  unknown  even 
there.  A  hare-brained  student  seizes  at  the  gate  of  a  dty  a  peasant,  asks 
him  if  he  is  desirous  to  see  fendatity  with  all  Its  selgnorial  rigliEs  re-estab- 
lished, pots  into  his  hands  a  name  to  vote  for,  which  will  preserve  him  trtiia 
all  these  calamities,  and,  having  thns  sent  him  totally  deluded  into  the  elec- 
tion hfdl,  returns  to  hb  companions,  and  laughs  with  them  at  having  tbn: 
aecnred  a  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  peerage. 

"  As  little  is  the  inclination  of  the  electors  consulted  in  their  pre1iminari< 
resolations.     It  is  in  the  wine-shops,  amidst  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  thii 


e  greatest  questions  are  decided  ;  without  hearing  the  other  side,  wiihQ- 

ly  anowiedge  on  the  snhject ;  wlthont  the  smallest  information  as  to  j- 

matter  on  which  an  irrevocable  decision  is  thns  taken.   This  is  what  is  caP 


the  liberty  of  democracy  ;  a  brutal,  ignorant,  reckless  liberty,  which  Jt* 
short  all  discnssion,  and  decides  every  question  without  knowledge,  w^OOal 
discnssion,  without  examination,  from  the  mere  force  of  passion." 

Of  the  preseat  state  of  the  French  press,  we  have  the 
following  emphatic  account.  Democracy,  it  will  be  seen, 
produces  everjwliere  the  same  effects. 

"  At  the  spectacle  of  the  press  of  France,  I  experience  the  grief  of  ao 
old  soldier,  who  sees  his  arms  profaned.  The  press  is  do  longer  that  sure 
ally  of  freedom,  which  follows,  step  by  step,  the  depositories  of  power,  bat 
without  contesting  with  them  their  necessary  prerogatives,  or  striving  to 
sap  the  foondations  of  the  state.  It  is  an  Bamenides,  a  Bacchante,  which 
brandishes  a  torch,  a  hatchet,  or  a  poniard;  which  insults  and  strikes 
without  intermission  ;  which  applies  itself  incessantly,  in  its  Incid  intervals, 
to  demolish,  stone  by  stone,  the  whole  social  edlQce ;  which  seems  tormented 
by  adevoniing  fever;  which  requires  to  revenge  itself  for  the  Bufferings  of  a 
consuming  pride,  by  the  unceasing  work  of  destruction.  In  other  states,  it 
has  been  found  that  calumny  penetrates  into  the  field  of  polemical  contest. 
Bat  France  has  gone  a  step  farther ;  it  possesses  whole  workshops  of 
calnmny.  Insult  has  its  seats  of  manufacture.  We  have  namerons 
jonmals,  which  live  by  attacking  every  repntaiion,  every  talent,  every  ^- 
cies  of  superiority.  /(  is  an  artillery  incessantfy  directed  to  level  everj/thiiiy 
tefaeh  u  eUnaied,  or  which  serves  or  konoari  its  country.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  observation  should  be  so  common,  that  society  is  underKoIng  an  incesUDt 
degradation.  A  society  in  tlie  midst  of  which  a  disorder  so  frlghtfal  is 
daily  appearing,  wlthont  exciting  either  attention  or  animadversion,  is  ou 
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tbe  high  road  to  rain.    It  is  condemned  to  the  cliastigement  of  heavea." — 
Pp.  394-899. 

"The  more  th&t  tbe  progreBs  of  the  revolution  prodnced  of  inevitable 
GoncegaioDfl  to  the  passion  for  democracj,  the  more  Lndiapenaable  it  waa, 
thkt  the  preas  aboaJd  hare  taken  an  elevated  ground,  to  withstand  the  tor- 
rent. The  reverae  baa  been  the  case.  Tbence  have  flowed  that  perpetnal 
degradation  of  its  tendency,  that  emulation  in  calnmny  and  detraction,  that 
obstinate  sapport  of  doctrines  snbversive  of  sodetj,  those  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  mnltitade,  that  wtmlatiom  diipla;/  of  the  logic  of  bruMaU, 
tlutt  indignation  at  every  historic  name,  those  assanlts  on  everything  that 
is  dignified  or  hereditarj,  on  the  tbrone,  the  peerage,  property  itaelf.  De- 
plonible  corruption !  permanent  cormption  of  talent,  virtne,  and  genius  1 
total  abandonment  of  its  g^oiioiu  mission  to  enlighten,  glorify,  and  defend 
its  conntiy."— P.  402. 

The  radical  Tice  in  the  social  ejstem  of  France,  our 
author  considers  as  consisting  in  the  OTerwhelming  influence 
giren  to  that  class  a  litUe  above  the  lowest — in  other  words, 
the  £10  householders — in  whom,  with  unerring  accuracy, 
the  rerolationists  of  England  persuaded  an  igoorant  and 
reclless  Administration  to  centre  all  the  political  power  of 
this  country.  Listen  to  the  practical  working  of  this  system 
in  France,  as  detailed  by  this  liberal  constitutional  writer : — 

"  The  direct  teadencj  of  all  our  laws  ia  to  dtliver  over  the  empire  to  one 
tmgle  cUu*  ia  lociety:  that  class,  elevated  jaet  above  the  lowest,  which  has 
enough  of  independence  and  education  to  be  inspired  with  the  desire  to 
centre  in  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  bnt  too  littie  to  wield  them  with 
advantage.  Tbis  cls-'s  formt  the  hitk  bttwetn  the  upper  ranks  of  the  T\ert 
Etal  and  tA«  dtdded  AnarcAitts ;  and  it  is  actuated  by  passions,  the  reverse 
of  those  of  both  the  regions  on  which  it  borders.  Snfflciently  near  to  the 
lattcx  to  be  not  more  distnrbed  tban  it  at  the  worli  of  destrnction,  it  ia 
snfflcientl;  close  to  the  former  to  be  filled  with  animosity  at  ils  prosperity : 
it  participates  in  tbe  envy  of  the  one.  and  the  pride  of  the  other  ;  a  fatal 
union,  which  cormpts  the  mediocrity  of  the  intelligence  of  its  members,  their 
ignorance  of  the  afiairs  of  state,  the  narrow  and  partial  view  they  talie  of 
every  subject.  Thence  has  sprang  that  jealooa  and  turbulent  spirit  which  can 
do  nothing  but  destroy  :  which  assails  with  its  wrath  everything  thst  society 
leepects,  the  throne  equally  with  tbe  altar,  power  equally  with  distinction  ; 
a  spbrit  equally  fatal  to  all  above  and  all  below  itself,  wbich  dries  np  all  the 
■onrces  of  prosperity,  by  overtaming  the  principles,  the  feelings,  wbich  form 
tbe  connterpoise  of  society ;  and  wbicb  a  Divine  legislator  baa  engraven  on 
the  most  ancient  tables  of  the  law,  the  human  conscience. 

"Thus  have  we  gone  on  for  eighteen  months,  accamolating  tbe  principles 
of  destrnction :  the  more  that  we  have  need  of  public  wisdom  for  support, 
tbe  more  bave  we  receded  from  it.  The  evil  will  become  irreparable,  if  tbe 
■pirit  of  disorder,  which  has  overthrown  oar  authorities,  and  passed  from 
tbe  authorities  into  the  lawei,  ehoold  find  a  general  entrance  into  the  minds 
of  the  people. — There  lies  the  incnrable  wound  of  France."— P.  405. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  testimony  to  tbe  tremendous 
effect  of  rousing  democratic  ambition  in  tbe  lowest  of  the 
middle  class  of  society  ;  it  was  within  sight  of  an  empire 
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wasting  awaj  under  their  withering  influence,  that  tlie  Re- 
formers roused  them  here  to  a  state  of  perfect  fury,  by  the 
prospect  of  acquiring,  through  the  £10  ckuse,  an  irresistible 
preponderance  in  the  state. 

Is  the  literature  of  France  in  such  a  state  as  to  jnstify  a 
hope,  that  a  better  day  is  likely  to  dawn  on  its  democratic 
society  1  Let  ua  hear  what  the  friend  of  constitutional 
freedom  says  on  that  yital  subject ; — 

"  There  is  a  moral  an&rchj  far  woiee  than  that  of  society,  which  saps 
even  the  fonndatioiiB  of  order,  which  renders  it  hardly  consldlent  eveti  witix 
despotism  :  Dtteriy  incooaistent  with  freedoni.  We  have  seen  political  priD~ 
ciples  and  belief  often  anstain  the  st&te,  in  default  of  laws  aad  institutions  ; 
bat  to  what  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedj  to  the  disorder  which  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart? 

"  Were  literatore  to  be  regarded  aa  the  expression  of  t^ongfat,  there  is  not 
a  hope  left  for  France.  Litenizj  talent  now  shows  itself  stained  with  every 
kind  of  corruption.  It  makes  it  a  rule  and  a  sport  to  attack  ever;  sentiment 
and  interest  of  which  society  is  composed.  One  wonld  imagine  that  its  object 
is  to  restore  to  French  literatnre  all  the  vices  with  which  it  was  disgraced  in 
the  last  centnrj.  If,  on  the  faith  of  daily  euloginms,  yon  go  into  a  theatre, 
yon  see  scenes  represented  where  the  dignity  of  one  sex  is  as  mncb  outraged 
as  the  modesty  of  the  other.  Everywhere  the  same  spectacles  await  yon. 
Obscene  romances  are  the  model  on  which  they  are  all  formed.  The  mnse 
now  labonrs  at  what  is  indecent,  as  formerly  it  did  at  what  woold  melt  the 
heart.  How  unhappy  the  yonng  men,  who  think  they  ape  the  elegance  of 
riches  by  adopting  its  vices, — who  deem  themselves  original,  merely  because 
they  are  retrograding,  and  who  mistake  the  novels  of  Crebillon  and  Voltaire 
for  original  genios !  It  wonld  seem  that  these  shameful  excesses  ar«  the 
inevitable  attendant  of  ancient  civilisation.  How  often  have  I  myself 
written,  that  that  degradiog  literatnre  of  the  last  century  flowed  from  the 
cormptions  of  an  absolnte  monarchy !  And  now  Liberty,  as  if  to  tarn  into 
derision  my  worship  at  its  altars,  has  taken  for  its  model  the  school  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  improved  npon  its  infamona  inspirations."— Pp.  408-9. 

This  revolutionary  torrent  has  broken  into  every  depart- 
ment ;  it  has  inyaded  the  opinions  of  the  thoughtful,  the 
manners  of  the  active,  the  morals  of  the  young,  and  the 
sanctity  of  families.  The  fatal  doctrine  of  a  general  division 
of  property  is  spreading  to  an  extent  hardly  conceivable  in 
a  state  possessing  much  property  and  great  individual 
ability. 

"  When  the  spirit  of  disorder  has  tfans  taken  possession  of  all  imaginations, 
when  the  revolntionary  herald  knocks  with  redoobled  strokes,  not  only  at 
all  the  iostitntions,  bnt  at  all  the  doctrines  and  opinions  which  hold  together 
the  fabric  of  society,  can  property,  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  be  re- 
spected?   Let  ns  not  flatter  ooTselves  with  the  hope  that  it  can. 

"  Property  has  already  ceased  to  be  the  mun  pillar  of  the  social  constitn- 
tion.  It  is  treated  as  conquered  by  the  laws,  as  an  enemy  by  the  politicians. 
Should  the  present  system  cootinne,  it  will  soon  become  a  slave."— P.  416. 

"  The  proof  that  the  revolutionary  torrent  has  overwhelmed  us,  and  that 
we  are  about  to  retrograde  for  several  centuries,  is,  (iiat  the  principle  of  con- 
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fiscatioQ  IB  mombuiied  withoot  iDtennUaion,  without  exciting  anj  horror. 
An  able  joaog  man,  M.  LhennlDier,  has  lately  advanced  the  doctrine,  that 
aodetj  ia  entitled  to  dispossesB  the  miaority,  to  make  waj  for  the  majority. 
Well,  a  learned  professor  of  the  law  has  advanced  thia  doctrine,  and  France 
hears  it  nithont  sarprise.  Nay,  farther,  we  have  a  public  worship,  a 
hierarchy,  roUsionaries—in  Qne,  a  whole  corps  of  militia — who  go  from  town 
to  town,  incessantly  preaching  to  the  people  the  necessity  of  overturning  the 
hereditary  descent  of  property ;  and  that  scandalons  offence  is  openly  tolerated. 
The  state  permits  a  foriona  association  to  be  fanned  in  its  very  bosom,  to 
divide  the  property  of  others !  Yet  more — French  society  assists  at  that 
systematic  destmction  of  its  last  pillar,  as  it  wonld  at  a  public  game.  Lyons 
even  cannot  ronse  them  to  their  danger, — the  conflagration  of  the  second 
city  in  the  empire  fails  to  illaminate  the  public  thonght." — Pp.  418-19. 

Iq  the  midst  of  this  universal  fusion  of  public  thought  in 
the  revolutionary  crucible,  the  sw&j  of  religion,  of  private 
moralitj,  and  of  parental  authoritj,  could  not  long  be  expected 
to  survive.     They  have  accordingly  all  given  way. 

"  Fo6sibly  the  revolutionary  worship  baa  come  in  place  of  the  service  of 
the  altar,  which  has  been  destroyed.  Every  relufiout  lie  has  long  beta 
ezttMgmsJied  armmgtt  vs.  Bui  now,  eoat  the  Bemblance  of  rdigum  has  been 
abandoned.  A  Chamlter  which  boasts  of  having  establisfaed  l^dom,  has 
Krionsly  entertained  a  project  for  the  abolition  of^  the  Sunday,  and  all  reli- 
gions festivals.  Tbstwonldbethemostcompleteof  all  reactions,  for  it  wonld 
at  once  confound  all  ages,  and  exterminate  every  chance  of  salvation. 

"  Sach  is  the  estimation  in  which  religion  is  now  held,  that  eveiy  one 
hastens  to  clear  himself  from  the  odioos  aspersion  of  being  in  the  least  degree 
attached  to  it.  The  representatives  in  Parliament,  if  by  any  chance  an 
allusion  ia  made  to  the  clergy,  burat  ont  into  laughter  or  sneer ;  they  think 
they  con  govern  a  people,  while  they  are  incessantly  outraging  their  worehip, — 
that  cradle  of  modem  civilisBtian.  If  a  journal  accidentally  mentions  that  a 
raiment  has  attended  masa,  all  the  generals  in  the  kingdom  hasten  to  repel 
the  calnmoy,  to  protest  by  all  that  is  sacred  their  entire  innocence,  to  swear 
that  the  barricades  have  tangbt  them  to  forget  the  lessons  of  Napoleon,  to 
bow  the  knee  at  the  name  of  God." — P.  420. 

"In  this  nniversal  struggle  for  disorganisation,  the  fatal  ardoor  gains 
every  character.  The  contest  is,  who  shall  demolish  most  effectuaily,  and 
give  the  moat  vehement  strokea  to  eodety.  M.  de  Shonen  sees  well  that 
less  good  was  done  by  his  courage  in  resisting  the  attacks  on  the  temples  of 
religion,  than  evil  by  the  vreight  lent  by  the  propoaitiou  for  a  divorce,  to  the 
lut  establishment  which  was  yet  untonched,  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  To 
defend  our  public  monuments,  and  overtnm  marriage,  is  a  proceeding  wholly 
for  the  benefit  of  anarchy  ;  I  aay  overtnm  it ;  for  in  the  corrupted  state  of 
society  where  we  live,  to  dissolve  its  indissolubility,  is  to  strike  it  in  its  very 
easenco."— Pp.  412,  413. 

"The  recent  revolution  has  exhibited  a  spectacle  which  was  wanting 
in  that  of  1789.  Robespierre,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  proposed  the 
aboUtion  of  the  punishment  of  death  ;  no  one  then  thonght  of  death,  none 
dreamed  of  bathmg  themselves  in  blood.  Now,  the  case  ia  widely  different 
— We  have  arrived  at  terror  at  one  leap.  It  is  while  knowing  it,  while 
viewing  it  full  in  the  tace,  that  it  is  serionaly  recommended.  We  have,  or 
we  affect,  the  unhappy  pasiuon  for  blood.  The  spee«hes  of  Robespierre  and 
St  Joat  are  printed  and  sold  for  a  few  sons,  leaving  out  only  hii  tpeech  in  fa- 
war  of  the  Supreme  Being.  All  this  goea  on  in  peaceable  times,  when  we 
are  alias  yet  in  cold  blood,  without  the  doable  excuse  of  terror  and  passion 
which  palliated  their  enormities.— Poetry  has  taken  the  same  Use.    The 
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CoJutUutionntt,  wbile  publishing  their  revolting  panegTiics  on  blood,  ex- 
presses DO  horror  at  this  tendencj.  lacessftnttf  we  sre  told  the  reign  of 
blood  cannot  be  renewed ;  bnt  oar  dars  have  done  more  than  renewing  it, 
they  have  remoyed  all  horror  at  it," — P.  421. 

Od  the  dissolution  of  the  hereditarj  Peerage,  the  great 
conquest  of  the  Revolution,  the  following  striking  observa- 
tions are  made  : — 

"  The  demoorafs,  in  speaking  of  the  deetmction  of  the  hereditary  Peerage, 
imagine  that  they  have  only  sacrificed  an  institution.  There  never  was  a 
more  grievous  mistake ;  they  have  destroyed  a  principle.  They  have  thrown 
into  the  gulf  the  sole  conservative  principle  that  the  Revolution  had  left ; 
the  sole  stone  in  the  cdiSce  which  recalls  the  past  \  the  sole  force  in  the 
constitation  which  subsists  of  itself.  By  that  great  stroke,  France  has 
violently  detached  itself  from  the  Eoropean  continent,  violently  thrown  itself 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  violently  married  itself  to  the  virgin  soil  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whither  we  bring  an  ancient,  discontented,  and  divided  society  ;  a. 
population  overflowing,  which,  having  no  deserts  to  expand  over,  must  recoil 
npon  itself,  and  tear  out  its  own  entrails  ;  iu  fine,  the  tastes  of  servitade, 
the  appetite  for  domination  and  anarchy,  anti- religions  doctrines,  anti-sociat 
passions,  at  which  that  yonng  state  which  bore  Washington,  nourished 
'  freedom,  and  believes  iu  God,  would  stand  sghsst. 

"The  middle  rank  has  this  evil  inherent  in  its  composition  ;  placed  on 
the  confines  of  physical  struggle,  the  intervention  of  force  does  not  surprise 
it ;  it  submits  to  its  tyranny  without  revolt.  Has  it  defended  France,  for 
the  last  sixteen  months,  from  the  leaden  sceptre  which  has  so  cruelly  weighed 
upon  her  destiaies  1  What  a  spectacle  was  exhibited  when  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  resplendent  with  taleot,  with  virtues,  with  recollections  dear  to 
France,  by  its  conscientions  votes  for  so  many  years,  was  forctd  to  vole 
againtt  its  conviction ;  forced,  I  toy,  to  bend  its  powerful  head  before  a  brvUd, 
jealous,  and  ignorant  multitude.  The  class  which  could  command  BQCh  a 
sacrifice,  enforce  such  a  national  humiliation,  is  Incapable  of  goveming 
France ;  and  will  never  preserve  the  empire,  bot  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the 
jaws  of  the  pitiless  enemy,  who  is  ever  ready  to  devour  It." — P.  487, 

"  No  government  is  possible,  where  the  mortal  antipathy  exists  which  in 
France  alienates  the  lower  classes,  in  possession  of  power,  from  the  ascend- 
ant of  education  or  fortone.  Can  any  one  believe  that  power  will  ulti- 
mately remain  in  the  hands  of  that  intermediate  class  which  is  detached 
from  the  iuterests  of  property,  without  being  allied  to  the  multitude?  Is  it 
not  evident  that  its  natural  tendency  is  to  separate  itself  daily  more  and 
more  from  the  first  class,  to  unite  itself  to  the  second?  Commnnity  of 
hatred  will  oceasion  unity  of  exertion ;  and  the  more  that  the  abyss  is 
enlarged  which  separates  the  present  depositaries  of  power  from  its  natural 
possessors,  the  more  will  the  masses  enter  iuto  a  share,  and,  finally,  into  the 
exclusive  possession  of  power.  Thence  things  will  proceed  from  demolition  to 
demolition,  from  disorder  to  disorder,  by  an  inevitable  progress,  and  must  at 
length  end  in  that  anti-social  state,  the  role  of  the  mnltitnde. 

"  The  moment  that  the  opinion  of  the  dominant  classes  ditregardx  utit- 
blithed  inleretti,  that  it  takes  a  pleasure  in  violating  those  angnst  principles 
which  constitute  the  soul  of  society,  we  see  an  abyss  begin  to  open ;  the 
earth  qnakes  beneath  our  feet — the  community  is  shaken  to  its  very  centre. 
Then  begins  a  profound  and  vnivertal  sense  of  suffering.  Capital  disappears ; 
talents  retreat — become  irritated  or  corrupted.  The  national  genius  becomes 
intoxicated — precipitates  itself  into  every  species  of  disorder,  and  bears  aloft, 
not  as  a  light,  but  a  torch  of  couflsgration,  its  useless  flame,  Tbe  whole 
nation  is  seized  with  disquietude  and  sickness,  ns  on  the  eve  of  those  con- 
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mleioni  which  shake  the  earth,  and  troable  at  once  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  eea.  Everj  one  seeks  the  caases  of  this  extraordinarf  state ;  it  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  one  alone — the  sodal  state  is  trembllDg  to  its  foandations. 

"  This  is  preciselj  the  state  we  have  been  in  for  sixteen  montha.  To  con- 
ceal it  is  impossible.  What  is  reqnired  is,  to  endeavour  to  remedj  its  dis- 
orders. France  Is  well  aware  that  it  wonld  be  happj  if  it  had  only  loal  a 
Jfflh  of  it*  immaue  capibU  during  tlial  period.  Every  individual  m  the  king- 
dom hat  lo*t  a  large  portion  of  his  income.  And  jet  the  revolution  of  1830 
was  the  most  rapid  and  the  least  blood;  recorded  in  histoiy.  If  we  look 
nearer,  we  shall  discover  that  everj  one  of  ns  is  less  secnre  of  his  propcrtj 
than  he  was  before  that  moral  earthqnake.  Ever;  one  is  less  secnre  of  his 
head,  tboQgh  the  Reign  of  Death  has  not  yet  commenced ;  and  in  that  nni- 
Teml  feeling  of  Insecniit;  is  to  be  fonnd  the  soorce  of  the  nniverssl  sitffer- 
Ing."— IL  491. 

But  we  most  conclude,  lioweyer  reluctantly,  these  copious 
extracts.  Were  we  to  translate  erery  passage  which  ia 
striking  in  itself,  which  bears  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way  on  the  present  crisis  in  this  country,  we  should  tran- 
scribe the  whole  of  this  eloquent  and  profound  disqui- 
sition. 

If  it  had  been  written  in  this  country,  it  would  have  been 
set  down  as  the  work  of  some  furious  anti-refonner ;  of 
some  riolent  Tory,  blind  to  the  progress  of  events — insen- 
sible to  ^e  change  of  society.  It  is  the  work,  however,  of 
no  anti-reformer,  but  of  a  liberal  Parisian  historian,  a 
decided  supporter,  at  the  time,  of  the  Revolution  of  July ; 
a  powerful  opponent  of  the  Bourbons,  for  fifteen  years,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  is  commended  in  the  highest 
terms  by  Lady  Morgan,  as  one  of  the  rising  lights  of  the 
age ;  *  and  that  stamps  his  character  as  a  leader  of  the 
liberal  party.  But  he  has  become  enlightened,  as  all  the 
world  will  be,  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  by  that  most  certain  of  all  preceptors — the  suffering 
it  baa  occasioned. 

Salvandy,  like  all  the  Liberal  party  in  France,  while  he 
clearly  perceives  the  deplorable  state  to  which  their  revolu- 
tion has  brought  them,  and  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  the  triumph  of  July  has  so  strongly 
developed,  is  unable  to  discover  the  remote  cause  of  the  dis- 
asters which  overwhelm  them.  At  this  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  we  can  clearly  discern  it.  "  Ephraim,"  says 
the  Scripture,  "  is  joined  to  his  idols  :  let  him  alone."  In 
these  words  ia  to  be  found  the  secret  of  the  universal  suffer- 
ing, the  deplorable  condition,  the  merciless  tyranny,  which 
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prevails  in  France.  It  is  labouring  under  the  chastisement 
of  Hearen.  An  offended  Deitj  baa  rained  down  upon  it  a 
worse  scourge  than  the  brimstone  whicb  destrojed  the  cities 
of  the  Plain— the  scourge  of  its  own  passions  and  vices. 
The  terrible  cruelty  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  enormous 
injustice  of  the  revolutionary  role,  are  registered  in  the  book 
of  fate  ;  the  general  abandonment  of  religion  by  the  most 
active  and  influential  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  over  the 
whole  country,  has  led  to  the  extirpation  of  all  the  barriers 
agamst  anarchy  which  are  fitted  to  secure  the  wellbeing  of 
society.  Its  fate  is  sealed ;  its  glories  are  gone ;  the  unfet- 
tered march  of  passion  will  overthrow  every  pubhc  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  national  ruin  will  be  the  consequence.  We 
are  following  in  the  same  course,  and  will  most  certainly 
share  in  the  same  punishment. 
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Thb  Hooae  of  Peers  being  the  body  Id  the  state  where 
the  next  defenaire  contest  of  the  couatitution  is  to  be  main- 
tuned,  has  become  as  might  be  eipected,  the  subject  of 
unmeasured  obloquj  and  misrepresentation,  on  the  part  of 
the  Reforming  journals,  for  some  time  past.  One  would 
imagine,  from  the  style  of  their  attacks,  that  this  illustrious 
assembly  was  composed  of  persons  whose  interests  were  not 
only  incomistentwith,  but  adverse  to  those  of  the  other  classes 
of  society ;  that  they  form  a  sort  of  insulated  junto  in  the 
middle  of  the  other  members  of  the  state  ;  and  that  all  the 
Tituperation  so  justly  lavished  on  the  privileged  ranks  in  the 
Continental  states  may  fiiirly  be  transferred  to  the  British 
peerage.  The  frequency  and  hardihood  of  such  assertions 
are  calculated  not  only  to  impose  upon  the  uninformed,  bat 
eren  to  induce  forgetfulness  of  the  real  state  of  the  fact  on 
the  part  of  the  learned.  By  the  constant  repetition  of 
falsehood,  even  the  sound  of  truth  at  length  appears  strange 
to  the  ears  once  most  accustomed  to  hear  it. 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  aristocracy  so  hateful 
to  the  French  nation,  and  still  renders  it  so  injurious  in  most 
of  the  European  monarchies,  is,  that  they  were  not  only  re- 
lieved from  all  the  burdens  which  oppressed  the  other  classes, 
but  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  honourable  situations  of 
every  description,  under  government.  Not  only  were  all 
the  higher  situations,  such  as  those  of  ambassadors,  generals, 
and  admirals,  but  all  the  inferior  offices,  such  as  abbacies, 
judgeships,  bisbopricks,  open  alone  to  the  younger  branches 
of  the  nobility.     Unless  a  man  could  prove  the  nobility  of  his 

*  Written  during  the  diacu^on  is  I^liametit  of  the  Sefonn  KU. 
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descent,  he  v&s  debarred  from  rising  higher  than  to  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  or  navy ;  and  he  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  better  preferment  than  a  country  curacy 
of  £30  or  £40  a-year  in  the  church.  The  vhole  ecdeaiastical 
digoiti^  and  emoluments  were  exclusirely  enjoyed  by  the 
aristocracy.  "  It  is  a  terrible  thing,"  said  Pascal,  "  that 
influence  of  nobility — it  gives  a  man  an  ascendency  vfaich 
could  not  be  acquired  by  half  a  century  of  glory.  Look  at 
that  young  fool — it  is  from  that  stodc  that  we  make  the 
bishops,  marshals,  and  ambassadors  of  France."  The  line 
now  drawn  in  India  between  the  power  aud  eligibility  for 
office  of  the  British  youth,  and  the  natiTO  Hindoos,  is  not 
more  ligid  than  existed  in  France,  prior  to  1789,  between 
the  descendants  of  noble  and  those  of  plebeian  blood.  It 
waa  this  invidious  distinction  that  mainly  contributed  to 
produce  the  Revolution,  because  it  inflicted  a  personal  injury 
upon  every  man  of  plebeian  birth,  and  opposed  an  insuper- 
able bar  to  the  ambition  and  fortunes  of  conscious  talent, 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred,  in  the  whole  oommunity. 
"  What  ia  the  Tiers  Etat  V  said  the  Abb^  Si^yes,  in  his 
celebrated  punphlet  at  the  opening  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly:  "  It  is  the  whole  nation,  minua  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  individuals."  For  this  class  to  monopolise 
all  the  fortunes  and  distinctions  of  the  monarchy,  became, 
in  an  age  of  rising  prosperity,  altogether  insupportable. 
Not  the  corruption  of  the  coiul,  nor  the  infidehty  of  the 
philosophers,  produced  the  Revolution — for  these  were  of 
partial  application ;  but  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  based  on 
centuries  of  exclusive  power,  and  intolerable  in  an  age  of 
rising  improvement. 

These  privileges  were  accompanied,  on  the  part  of  the 
church  and  the  nobility,  by  a  general  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, upon  the  principle  that  the  first  saved  the  state  by 
their  prayers,  and  the  second  defended  it  by  their  swords. 
This  exemption  was  of  comparatively  little  importance 
during  the  days  of  feudal  power,  when  taxes  were  incon- 
siderable, and  the  expenses  of  government,  from  the  absence 
of  standing  armies,  were  not  greater  than  those  of  a  powerful 
baron.  But  when  the  expenses  of  the  state  increased,  and 
the  emburassments  of  the  treasury  augmented,  the  exemp- 
tion became  intolerable.      To  behold  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousaDd  of  the  richest  persons  in  France,  most  of  whom 
vere  perfectly  idle,  and  who  enjoyed  all  the  lucratiye  offices 
under  goTemment,  free  from  direct  taxation,  vbile  their 
poorer  brethren  toiled  under  the  freight  of  bnrdens  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000,000  a-;ear,  vas  to  the  last  degree 
exasperating. 

It  added  immensely  to  the  -weight  of  these  grierancea 
that  the  privileges  of  nobility  were  perpetual,  and  descended 
with  titles  of  honour  to  all  the  members  of  a  family  indis- 
criminately. The  effect  of  this  was  to  create  an  exclusive 
doss,  whose  rights  nerer  expired,  which  passed  from  father 
to  son  even  to  the  last  generation,  and  which  had  nothing 
in  common,  either  in  point  of  interest,  feeling,  or  habits, 
with  the  inferior  classes  of  society.  Custom  and  prejudice, 
omnipotent  with  this  order  in  every  country,  precluded  any 
yoang  men  of  noble  birth  from  entering  into  commerce  or 
business  of  any  sort ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  was, 
that  the  whole  were  thrown  upon  the  offices  at  the  disposal 
of  government ;  and  every  situation,  however  inconsiderable, 
was  sought  after  by  a  host  of  noble  competitors,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  every  person  of  plebeian  descent.  But  for  the 
poverty  of  this  needy  race,  which  rendered  marriage  unfre- 
quent,  save  in  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  and  the  excessive 
dissoluteness  of  their  manners,  France  would  have  been 
overspread  by  a  race  of  haughty  idlers,  like  Spain- — the  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  hidalgos  of  which,  too  proud 
to  do  anything  for  themselves,  spend  their  lives  in  basking 
in  the  sunshine  in  their  provincial  towns. 

How  different  in  all  these  respects  is  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  and  how  totally  inapplicable  are  all  the  ideas 
drawn  fi«m  the  situation  of  foreign  to  that  of  the  British 
nobility  I  No  exemption  from  taxation,  no  exclusive  pri- 
vUeges,  DO  invidious  distinctions,  separate  them  from  the 
other  classes  in  the  state.  By  a  fortunate  custom,  which 
has  done  more,  says  Hallam,  for  the  liberties  of  England 
than  any  other  single  circumstance  in  its  domestic  policy,  the 
distinction  of  titles  has  been  confined  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family ;  while  the  younger  branches, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  law  merely  commoners,  speedily 
acquire  the  ideas  of  that  class,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
generations,  bea}me  indistinguishable  from  the  general  body 
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of  the  commimitj.  In  this  way  the  jouoger  branches  of 
the  nobility,  the  curse  and  bane  of  ContineDtal  monarchies, 
have  become  one  of  the  moat  asefiil  and  important  classes 
in  the  British  communitj,  because  thej  form  a  link  between 
the  otherwise  discordant  branches  of  societj,  and  blend  the 
dignified  manners  of  elevated,  with  the  vigour  and  activitj 
of  humble  birth.  Here,  in  the  splendid  language  of  Mr 
Sheridan,  is  no  sullen  line  of  demarcation  for  ever  separating 
the  higher  from  the  lower  orders ;  bnt  all  is  one  harmonioas 
whole,  insensibly  passing,  as  in  the  colours  of  the  prism, 
from  the  bright  glitter  of  the  orange,  where  the  nobility 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  rank  and  opulence,  to  the  sob^ 
hue  of  the  indigo,  where  the  peasant  toils  in  the  shade  of 
humble  life. 

The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  for  the  creation  of  Peers 
has  been  liberally  exercised  of  late  years  :  and  the  nobles 
are  now  four  times  aa  numerous  as  they  were  during  the 
Great  Rebellion.  Who  have  been  the  men,  who  have 
thus  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  hereditary  legislators  ? 
The  greatest  and  most  illustrious  characters  of  their  day — 
the  statesmen  who  have  sustained  the  country  by  their 
exertions — the  heroes  who  have  led  its  armies  to  victory — 
the  sailors  who  shook  the  world  with  its  fleets — the  patriots 
who  have  vindicated  its  freedom  hy  their  courage.  The 
names  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  of  Abercrombie  and 
Anglesey,  of  Lynedoch  and  Hill,  recall  the  most  splendid 
passages  in  the  military  annals  of  Britain  :  those  of  Nelson 
and  St  Vincent,  of  Howe  and  Duncan,  the  most  gloriooa 
triumphs  of  its  Navy  :  those  of  Somers  and  Chatham,  of 
Greuville  and  Wellesley,  the  most  illustrious  efforts  of  its 
statesmen.  Such  men  not  only  add  dignity  to  the  assembly 
in  which  they  are  placed,  but  the  prospect  of  obtaining  so 
brilliant  a  distinction  for  their  family  operates  powerfully 
on  the  exertions  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong. 
When  Nelson  ran  his  own  vessel  alongside  two  line-of-battlo 
ships  at  St  Vincent's,  and  boarded  them  both  one  after  the 
other,  he  exclaimed,  "  A  peerage,  or  Westminster  Abbey !" 
and  a  similar  feeling  operates  universally,  not  only  upon 
those  who  have  anch  a  distinction  placed  within  their  reach, 
but  who  can  hope  by  strenuous  exertion  ultimately  to  obtain 
it.  No  man  can  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  hereditary  honours 
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being  conferred  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Army  and  Nary, 
operates  moet  poverfuUy  in  elevating  the  feelings,  stimulat- 
ing the  exertions,  and  sustaining  the  courage  of  those 
employed  in  these  seryices  ;  and  that  bat  for  snch  distinc- 
tions, not  only  voald  their  caste  in  society  be  lovered,  but 
their  national  usefulness  diminished. 

By  immemorial  custom  also,  the  Chancellor  of  England, 
a  lawyer,  and  generally  elevated  from  the  inferior  stations 
of  society,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Peers.  It 
is  a  proud  thing,  as  Mr  Canning  well  observed,  for  the 
Commons  of  England,  "  to  see  a  private  individual,  elevated 
from  obscnnty  solely  by  the  force  of  talent,  take  precedence 
of  the  Howards,  the  Talbots,  and  the  Percys — of  the  pride 
of  Norman  ancestry,  equally  with  the  splendour  of  royal 
descent."  The  Chancellor  is  usually  a  man  raised  from  the 
lower  ranks.  Every  lawyer  knows  that  none  but  those 
tmioed  to  exertion,  by  early  and  overbearing  necessity,  can 
sustain  the  herculean  labour  of  rising  to  the  head  of  the 
English  Bar.  It  was  thus  that  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Ellen- 
boroogh.  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  rose ;  they 
were  trained  in  the  school  of  necessity  to  the  exertions 
requisite  to  rise  to  the  summit  of  so  terrible  an  ascent.  In 
this  way  the  peerage  is  perpetually  renovated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  talent  and  energy  from  the  walks  of  humble  life,  and 
the  lower  orders  are  attached  to  the  country,  by  the  possi- 
bility of  rising  to  the  highest  stations  which  its  government 
can  afford. 

While,  therefore,  the  aristocracy  of  the  Continental  states, 
by  rigidly  closing  the  door  against  plebeian  ability,  both 
weakened  the  state  by  excluding  its  ablest  members,  and 
irritated  the  lower  orders  by  establishing  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  the  higher;  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  by  throwing  open  their  doors  to  admit  the  most 
eminent  of  its  citizens,  both  brought  the  talents  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  state, 
and  elevated  the  dignity  of  their  own  body  by  the  successive 
acquisition  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  peerage  of  England,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  a  restraint  upon  the  talent,  or  a  burden  upon  the 
enei^gies,  of  the  lower  orders,  is  the  highest  encouragement 
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to  their  vigour  and  exertions,  and  holds  forth  the  glitfFering 
prize  vbicb  stimulates  the  talent  and  insures  the  fortnoes 
of  thousands  who  are  never  destined  to  obtain  it.  Fev 
indeed  are  destined  to  rise  from  pnvate  life  like  a  Hard- 
wicke,  a  Mansfield,  or  an  Eldon ;  but  every  man  in  that 
situation  recollects  the  rise  of  these  illustrious  men ;  and 
the  confidence  in  their  own  good  fortune,  which  is  so  uni- 
versal in  the  outset  of  life,  stimulates  multitudes,  from  these 
examples,  to  exertions  which,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  titles,  at 
least  contribute  to  success  and  usefulness. 

It  is  a  common  theme  of  complaint  with  the  Radical 
journals,  that  the  aristocracy  usurp  an  undue  share  of 
patronage  in  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Church ;  and 
that  unless  a  young  man  has  connexions  possessing  parlia- 
mentary interest,  he  has  no  chance  of  eleration  in  any  of 
these  lines.  There  never  was  a  complaint  worse  founded. 
That  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobility  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  in  these  useful  and  honourable  lines,  is  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  glory  and  the  blessing  of  England  ; — 
that  instead  of  wasting  their  days  in  listless  indolence,  as  in 
Spain,  or  in  unceasing  gallantry,  as  in  Italy,  they  are  to  be 
found  actively  engaged  in  real  business ;  dischai^og  the 
duty  of  country  curates,  or  enduring  the  hardships  of  naval, 
or  facing  the  dangers  of  military  life,  without  any  distinc- 
tion from  their  humbler  brethren.  Destroy  this  invaluable 
distinction ;  banish  the  sons  of  the  opulent  from  active 
employment,  and  where  will  they  be  found  1  At  the  gam- 
ing-table or  the  race-course ;  corrupting  the  wives  of  the 
citizens,  or  squandering  the  fortunes  of  ages.  It  is  in  rain 
to  expect  that  men  will  ever  live  without  an  object :  if  a 
good  one  is  taken  away,  a  bad  one  will  speedily  succeed  : 
if  they  are  prevented  ft-om  following  the  career  of  honour 
and  usefulness,  they  will  embrace  that  of  sensuality  and  cor- 
ruption. 

If,  indeed,  the  Aristocracy  had  the  monopoly  of  any  of 
these  departments,  the  exclusive  privilege  would  he  equally 
injurious  to  themselves  and  their  inferiors.  But  this  neither  is, 
nor,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  can  be  the 
case.  No  man  can  pretend  that  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the 
church,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  Every  indi- 
vidual is  acquainted  in  his  own  little  circle  with  numbers  who 
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are  rising  in  these  profeasions  vitbout  the  aid  of  any  aristo- 
cratic coonexion.  The  greatest  men  vho  hare  made  these 
professions  Illustrious  in  our  times — Nelson,  Duncan,  Hove, 
St  Vincent,  Collingwood,  Eldon,  Loughborough,  Thurlow, 
Lyndhurat,  Brougham,  Ellenborough — have  risen  from  the 
middle  ranks.  But  if  the  complaint  be  only  that  they  en- 
counter the  nobility  in  their  struggle  through  life,  then  ve 
reply,  that  snch  competition  is  the  greatest  public  advan- 
tage. Such  civil  contests  between  the  different  classes  of 
sodety  are  always  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, however  painful  they  may  be  to  indiriduals.  Without 
them,  the  energy  of  both  would  be  enfeebled :  aristocratic 
indolence  would  relapse  into  inactivity — democratic  vigour 
would  become  sordid  ambition.  Nor  need  popular  enterprise 
envy  the  sons  of  the  great  the  advantages  which  in  the 
outset  of  life  belong  to  elevated  birth  ;  those  very  advantages 
too  often  prove  their  rain,  because  tbey  prevent  the  mind 
being  habituated  to  the  vigorous  exertions  essential  to  lasting 
reputation. 

The  prevailing  tone  and  character  of  all  the  professions 
into  which  the  Aristocracy  generally  enter,  is  unquestionably 
greatly  elevated  by  the  intermixture  of  honourable  feeling 
which  they  occasion.  If  Montesquieu  was  right  in  assert- 
ing that  the  principle  of  monarchy  is  honour,  every  day's 
experience  must  convince  us  that  the  influence  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy is  not  less  salutary  in  sustaining  the  dignified  feeling 
of  private  life.  Whence  is  it  that  England,  so  long  immersed 
in  commercial  pursuits,  which  Napoleon  styled  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  still  retains  so  much  of  the  elevating  infiu- 
ence  of  ancient  chivalry ;  that  her  warriors  exhibit  such 
nndecaying  valour,  her  legislators  such  moral  courage,  her 
higher  orders  such  dignified  manners  1  How  has  it  happened 
that  the  progress  of  opulence,  fatal  to  the  growth  of  all 
other  states,  has  here  been  so  long  co-existent  with  public 
virtue — that  a  thousand  years  of  prosperity  has  neither 
sapped  the  foundation  of  public  or  private  integrity  ;  and 
that,  though  gray  in  years  of  renown,  she  still  teems  with 
the  energy  of  youthful  ambition  1  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  happy  combination  of  the  nobility  and  the  people — 
in  the  tempering  the  pride  of  aristocratic  birth  by  the  vigour 
of  popular  enterprise,  and  elevating  the  standard  of  plebeian 
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ambition  by  the  infusion  of  cbivalroos  feeling.  Sever  the 
connexion  betveen  these  tvo  principles,  and  what  vill 
the  nation  become  1  An  assemblage  of  calculating  trades- 
men, posBessing  no  higher  standard  of  manners  than  the 
Americans,  and  no  nobler  feelings  of  patriotism  than  the 
Dutch. 

The  stability  of -the  European  monarchies,  compared  vith 
the  ephemeral  duration  of  the  Eastern  dynasties,  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  hereditary  descent  of  honours  and 
estates  in  particular  families.  It  vas  seemingly  an  instita- 
tion  of  ProTidence,  destined  to  secure  the  ascendency  of 
European  civilisation  and  the  Christian  religion  over  Orien- 
tal barbarism  and  Mahometan  degradation,  that  the  Bar- 
barians who  settled  in  the  Roman  empire  all  by  common 
consent  established  primogeniture  and  the  hereditary  descent 
of  honours  :  while  the  divisions  of  the  same  tribes  who  set- 
tled in  the  Eastern  empires  adopted  the  system,  that  all 
personal  distinctions  should  expire  with  the  first  possessor. 
In  this  single  circumstance  will  be  found  the  remote  cause 
of  the  steady  progress,  uniform  policy,  and  stable  govern- 
ment, of  the  European  states,  compared  with  the  fluctuating 
dynasties,  perpetual  convulsions,  and  declining  prosperity, 
of  the  Eastern  empires.  The  want  of  a  hereditary  noblesse 
has  inflicted  tlie  same  evils  on  Persia  and  Turkey,  which 
the  want  of  an  hereditary  crown  has  occasioned  to  Poland, 
and  for  long  did  to  Hungary, 

Permanence  of  design  and  system  can  never  be  obtained 
till  permanence  of  interest  is  established.  When  honours 
expire,  and  fortunes  are  always  divided  on  the  death  of  an 
individual,  the  seed  which  was  beginning  to  expand  is  agun 
restored,  upon  every  case  of  individual  dissolution,  to  its 
native  earth ;  and  the  succeeding  generation,  actuated  by 
no  common  interest,  is  tossed  on  the  sea  of  life,  without  any 
definite  or  permanent  object.  The  fortunes  of  the  state 
crumble  with  the  successive  dispersions  of  individual  accumu- 
lations ;  and  generation  after  generation  follows,  without 
any  addition  either  to  the  national  stability,  or  any  improve- 
ment in  the  national  fortune. 

It  is  easy  to  declaim,  now  that  we  have  obtained  the 
advantages  of  regular  government,  against  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  feudal  nobility  ;  without  that  institution, 
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European  ciTilisation  would  have  become  extinct  during 
the  anarchy  of  the  dark  ages,  or  yielded  to  the  fury  of 
Mahometan  cooqueat.  All  that  we  now  poseess,  or  that 
distinguishes  us  from  the  Asiatic  people — our  taws,  our 
liberties,  our  religion — have  been  preserved  by  the  barrier 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  "  Gratefully  we  must  acknow- 
ledge," says  Hallam,  "  that  the  territorial  nobility  were, 
during  the  dark  ages,  the  chief  support  not  only  against 
foreign  inTaaion,  but  domestic  tyranny ;  and  that  yiolence 
would  hare  rioted  without  control,  if,  when  the  people  were 
poor  and  diaunited,  the  barons  had  not  been  independent 
and  free."*  What  was  it  that  enabled  Eiu-opean  yalour 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  Mahometan  conquest?  Who  saved 
Christian  civilisation  from  Asiatic  oppreaaion  on  the  field 
of  Tours  1  Who  combated  the  forces  of  the  Saracens  in  their 
own  domains,  and  fought  the  battle  of  European  freedom 
on  the  fields  of  Palestine  1  Who  expelled  the  Araba  from 
Spain,  and  maintained  for  eight  centuries  an  uninterrupted 
contest  with  the  Moorish  spoiler  ?  The  nobility  of  Europe 
— the  territorial  baroos,  permanently  interested  in  the  soil 
by  the  hereditary  poaseasion  of  estatea,  and  actuated  by 
nndecajing  spirit  from  the  descent  of  family  honours. 
Compare  the  ateady  progreas,  regular  government,  and  un- 
ceasing improvement,  of  the  European  atatea,  with  the  per- 
petual vacillatioD,  periodical  anarchy,  and  general  slavery, 
of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  the  immeaaurable  benefits  of 
a  hereditary  nobility  must  appear  obvious  to  the  moat 
inconsiderate  observer. 

The  freedom  which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of  deserved 
enloginm  was  nursed  in  ita  cradle  by  the  feudal  nobility. 
It  was  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Baronial  castle-wall  that 
industry,  dvUiBation,  and  improvement  first  took  root ;  in 
every  part  of  Europe  the  earliest  seeds  of  liberty  expanded 
under  the  protection  of  hereditary  power.  The  traveller,  as  he 
glides  along  the  Rhine,  or  descends  the  rapid  stream  of  the 
Rhone,  or  skirts  the  tower-clad  heights  of  the  Apennines,  can 
still  discern  in  the  villages  which  are  clustered  round  the  roots 
of  the  castellated  heights,  the  influence  of  aristocratic  power 
in  protecting  the  first  efforts  of  laborious  industry.  Magna 
Charta  was  extorted  from  a  pusillanimous  monarch  by  a 
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combiDation  of  the  feudal  nobility ;  the  earlj  liberties  of 
France,  Germanj,  asd  Spain  were  establiahed  b;  the 
same  influeuce,  is  opposition  to  the  eDcroachments  of  ro3ral 
power.  For  centurieB  before  the  people  had  thought  of 
moring  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  or  were  capable  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  freedom,  it  bad  been  the 
object  of  repeated  contests  on  the  part  of  the  hereditary 
nobility. 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  these  adrantages  are  all  past 
— that  a  nev  era  has  opened  in  human  affaire — and  tiiat, 
having  made  use  of  a  hereditary  nobility  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  ve  can  now  with  safety  discard  their  assistance. 
They  are  not  less  needed  in  the  advanced  than  in  the  early 
stages  of  nations  :  the  dangers  to  freedom  are  as  great  nov 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Magna  Charta :  the  power  by 
which  it  is  assailed  is  more  formidable  than  the  array  of  the 
Flantagenet  kings.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  now  ia, 
tliat,  by  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  nobility,  we  shall 
be  handed  over,  first,  to  the  horrors  of  popular  licentious- 
ness, and,  next,  to  the  tranquillity  of  undisturbed  despotism. 
This  is  not  a  fanciful  apprehension — it  is  tlie  uniform  his~ 
tory  of  the  decay  of  freedom  in  past  ages  :  future  historians 
will  probably  point  to  the  present  Reform  Bill  as  the  first 
step  in  the  extinction  of  British  liberty. 

How  long  did  the  liberties  of  England  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power  by  the  Long  Parliament^  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Norman  aris- 
tocracy by  the  wars  of  the  Roses  1  The  despotism  of  the 
Tudora — the  cruel  severity  of  Henry  VIII. — the  fires  of 
Smithfield — the  arbitrary  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  £act 
well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  most  arbitrary  reign  in  the 
English  annala,  that  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  execu- 
tions (72,000)  took  place  on  the  scaffold,  the  greatest  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  was  inflicted,  the  most  arbitrary 
alterations  in  the  laws  effected,  succeeded  immediately  the 
virtual  extinction  of  the  feudal  nobility  by  the  civil  wars. 
The  spirit  of  the  Commons  perished  with  its  support  in  the 
territorial  aristocracy ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  Barons  of  Runny- 
mede  had  been  succeeded  by  the  senate  of  Tiberius.  To 
such  a  degree  of  pliant  servihty  did  the  Commons  arrive. 
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that  they  actaallj  declared  the  king's  proclsmatitma  equal 
to  acts  of  parliament,  and  petitioned  the  monarchs  for  a  list 
of  members  to  be  returned  in  the  succeeding  parliament  1  * 

How  long  did  the  liberties  of  the  French  monarchy  out- 
liTe  the  decline  of  the  feudal  nobility,  under  the  crafty  policy 
of  Mazarin  and  Richelieu  ?  What  became  of  the  boasted 
liberties  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  when  their  nobles  were 
crashed  by  the  despotism  of  the  Austrian  monarchs,  or  cor- 
rupted by  the  wealth  of  American  slavery  'i  After  the 
Patricians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Plebeians  left  alone  in 
presence  of  military  power,  how  long  did  the  freedom  of 
Rome  sorrire  1  When  the  nobility  fought  the  last  battle 
of  Roman  virtue  at  Pbarsalia,  did  not  the  people  fill  the 
nmka  of  the  usurper,  and  join  with  him  in  forging  chains 
for  tbeir  country  1  Did  not  the  children  of  the  very  men 
who  had  shared  the  fervour  of  Gracchus  in  the  forum,  and 
shaken  by  democratic  violence  the  firm  bulwark  of  the 
republic,  break,  under  the  dictator,  the  liberties  of  tbeir 
country,  and  eitinguiah  its  last  embers  on  the  field  of  Phi- 
lippi  1  Did  not  the  citizens  of  Rome,  worn  out  with  the 
dissensions  of  democratic  violence,  and  shattered  by  the 
collision  of  military  with  popular  power,  take  refuge  under 
the  shadow  of  despotism,  and  seek  in  the  servility  of  the 
empire  that  security  which  could  no  longer  be  found  amidst 
the  storms  of  the  republic  ? 

The  destruction  of  Roman  freedom  was  immediately 
owing  to  the  people  revolting  against  tbe  aristocracy.  The 
firmness  and  steadiness  of  the  senate  had  long  preserved 
the  fortunes  and  favoiu:ed  the  growth  of  the  republic  ;  but 
when  plebeian  ambition  prevailed  over  aristocratic  power,  the 
Tacillation  and  convulsions  immediately  commenced  which 
are  the  sure  forerunners  of  military  despotism.  Marius, 
the  first  consul  of  plebeian  blood,  brought  the  democracy 
into  immediate  collision  with  the  aristocracy;  and,  but  for 
the  magnanimous  surrender  of  absolute  power  by  Sylla,  the 
liberties  of  Rome  had  perished  in  the  first  struggle.  The 
democracy  afterwards  chose  Caesar  as  their  leader  :  the  elo- 
quent apologist  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  commanded  all  the 
snfirages  of  the  popular  party ;  and  by  a  popular  act,  in 
opposition  to  the  most  vehement  resistance  from  the  senate, 
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ttey  twice  conferred  upon  him,  for  five  Tears,  the  important 
prOTince  of  Gaul,  with  five  legions.  The  subjugation  of 
Rome,  therefore,  and  the  extinction  of  its  freedom,  was  only 
immediately  owing  to  military  ambition ;  its  remote  cause  la 
to  be  found  in  the  democratic  spirit  which  had  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  that  ambition  :  and  this  was  the  work  of  the 
plebeians,  blindly  nuhing,  like  our  Eeformere,  upon  their 
own  ruin,  out  of  jealousy  to  their  hereditary  legislators. 

Freedom,  in  the  Italian  republics,  was  entirely  of  aristo- 
cratic birth.  In  the  freest  period  of  Italian  hbtory, 
twenty  thousand  citizens  in  the  great  towns  of  Florence, 
Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  gare  law  to  as 
many  millions  of  people.*  When  the  progrees  of  opulence, 
when  five  centuries  of  civilisation,  had  corrupted  tiie  citi- 
zens of  the  republics,  what  became  of  Italian  freedom  1 
Did  the  people  alone,  without  the  aid  of  their  superiors, 
long  maintain  the  fabric  of  liberty  1  It  everywhere  cram- 
bled  into  ruins  :  in  some  instances,  on  the  first  assault  of 
external  violence ;  in  most,  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
their  liberties  to  a  neighbouring  tyrant.  Deprived  of  the 
steady  support  and  systematic  conduct  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  vehemence  of  party  strife  became  so  excessive,  that  the 
tranquillity  of  despotism  was,  by  common  consent,  deemed 
an  eligible  exchange. 

The  nobility  of  France  were  destroyed  in  the  first  burst 
of  the  Revolution ;  or  rather,  seduced  by  the  applauses  and 
intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  people,  they  voluntarily 
abdicated  all  their  privileges,  and  trusted  to  maintain  their 
ascendency  by  beading  the  movement.  From  that  day,  not 
only  their  own  power,  but  the  liberty  of  the  country,  was 
destroyed  j  despotism  more  severe  than  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons, energy  more  terrible  than  that  of  legitimate  imbe- 
cility, cmsbed  the  ambition  of  the  people.  The  tyrants 
of  their  own  creation  were  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
those  they  had  deposed.  The  energy  of  Danton,  the  cruelty 
of  Robespierre,  the  despotism  of  the  Directory,  the  sceptre 
of  Napoleon,  by  turns  ruled  the  state.  Freedom — more 
real  freedom  than  France  had  ever  enjoyed  from  the  days 
of  Clovis — was  revived,  with  the  partial  restoration  of  the 
nobility,  on  the  return  of  Louis  :  it  has  now  perished  with 
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tbe  expulsion  of  Charles ;  and  the  bayonets  of  the  National 
Guards  again,  as  in  1790,  become  the  unbalanced  poTer  in 
the  state.  It  requires  little  foresight,  or  knowledge  of  the 
past,  to  foresee  that  the  present  anomalous  state  of  things 
caonot  permanently  continue  in  that  country  ;  and  that,  if 
the  arBtocracy  are  indeed  irrevocably  destroyed,  and  the 
people  left  alone  in  presence  of  military  power,  the  fumes 
of  democratic  ambition  will  speedily  evaporate,  and  Eastern 
despotism  close  the  scene. 

Effects  so  uniform  following  the  destruction  of  aristocratic 
influence  in  all  ages  and  countries,  must  hare  proceeded 
from  some  common  and  universal  cause.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  what  this  cause  is.  The  people  without  hereditary 
leaders,  are  like  an  army  without  officers ;  they  may  suc- 
ceed daring  a  moment  of  extraordinary  effervescence,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  the  sustained  and  systematic  efforts 
requisite  for  lasting  saccess.  The  regular  and  uniform  con- 
duct which  is  imprinted,  by  permanence  of  interest,  on  the 
measures  of  an  aristocratic,  can  never  be  attained  by  a 
popular  government.  With  the  excitation  of  the  moment, 
their  efforts  relax  ;  the  cheers  of  a  mob  are  succeeded  by 
their  unavoidable  panics.  The  maxim,  "  varium  et  muta- 
bile  semper,"  is  the  characteristic  not  more  of  feminine  incli- 
nation than  of  plebeian  ambition.  New  events  arise,  other 
objects  of  desire  present  themselves  :  in  the  rapid  changes 
of  pnblic  men,  which  the  endless  vacillations  of  popular 
favour  occasion,  all  permanent  or  systematic  conduct  is 
abandoned.  The  same  generation  who  were  intoxicated 
with  the  passion  for  freedom  in  1789,  trembled  in  silence 
beneath  the  Reign  of  Terror,  crouched  under  the  severe 
yoke  of  the  Directory,  and  followed  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
the  car  of  Napoleon. 

Let  any  man  observe  the  rapid,  extraordinary,  and  almost 
inconceivable  changes  of  opinion  which  take  place  in  the 
objects  and  desires  of  the  people,  even  in  the  most  regular 
and  systematic  governments,  and  he  will  cease  to  be  sur- 
prised at  such  vacillation  and  weakness  in  their  conduct 
when  they  are  deprived  of  their  hereditary  leaders.  Observe 
the  changes  of  opinion  which  have  occurred  within  our  own 
recollection.  Who  was  so  popular  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo?     When,  amidst  a 
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nation's  tranBports,  he  receired  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  vent  in  procession  to  St  Paul's  to  share  in  the 
oniTersal  thanksgiring,  vho  would  have  been  bold  enough 
to  foretell  that  in  fifteen  jears  he  should  be  stoned,  like  an- 
other Scipio,  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  which  he  had 
aared  from  a  greater  than  Hannibal  1  Recollect  the  tmi- 
rersal  intoxication  on  the  fall  of  Paris.  Could  any  man 
haTe  believed  in  those  days  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  glo- 
ries of  that  period  should,  in  all  the  popular  journals,  be  the 
object  of  envious  obloquy,  as  triumphs  of  the  borough- 
mongers  in  vhich  the  people  had  no  interest  1  Who  has 
forgot  the  vehemence  of  popular  interest  in  the  late  queen  1 
The  files  of  the  Times  demonstrate  that  the  whole  energies 
of  that  popular  journal  were  for  months  together  devoted  to 
demonstrate  that  the  driven  snow  was  not  purer  than  the 
virtue  of  that  much-injured  princess.  In  what  company 
are  the  memoirs  of  her  life  now  to  be  found  in  the  shops 
of  the  metropolis  ?  We  give  no  opinion  on  the  character 
of  that  celebrated  person  ;  we  mention  only  the  mutability 
of  opinion  regarding  her.  What  volumes  of  panegyrics 
have  for  centuries  been  lavished  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion I  What  theme  was,  till  within  these  few  months,  so 
common  with  the  learned,  so  gratefiil  to  the  patriotic, 
60  acceptable  to  the  people  1  When  did  the  nationjj 
theatres  resound  with  such  unanimous  applause,  as  when 
the  British  constitution  was  the  subject  of  pan^jric, 
and  the  fond  wish  expressed  that  it  should  be  perpetual  ? 
And  now,  what  topic  is  bo  hateful  to  the  people  as  the 
.very  one  which  so  recently  was  an  universal  favourite ; 
or  what  sentiments  so  sure  a  passport  to  popular  favour 
as  the  most  vehement  condemnation  of  those  very  institu- 
tions which  had  so  long  been  the  subject  of  their  admira- 
tion 1  In  proportion  as  the  British  constitution  has 
become  more  popular,  public  opinion  has  become  more 
variable  ;  and  the  reverence  for  antiquity,  the  sure  mark  of 
stable,  exchanged  for  the  passion  for  change,  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  declining  institutions  1  St  Paul  well  cha- 
racterised not  only  the  Athenian,  but  all  other  democracies, 
when  he  said  that  they  passed  their  lives  in  hearing  and 
seeing  something  new. 

It  is  this  excessive  vacillation  of  all  democratic  societies, 
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■which  rendera  them  the  certain  prey,  in  a  very  short  time, 
either  of  military  deepotisiu,  or  of  monarchical  power.  The 
continual  change  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  with  the  end- 
less mutations  of  their  aGTections,  renders  them  incapable  of 
acquiring  any  skill  or  experience  in  political  life,  or  of  per- 
manentiy  prosecating  any  object  whatever :  the  people, 
hoverer  Tehement  in  support  of  their  hbertiea  at  one  time, 
become  enamoured  of  some  other  object  at  another ;  and,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  new  phantom,  they  speedUy  re- 
Unqoiab  to  ambitious  hand^  the  guidance  of  their  Ireedom. 
St^ulj  in  nothing  but  the  unceasing  jealousy  of  their 
goremors,  they  pull  down  with  merciless  severity  all  those 
who  have  for  a  few  months  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  They  become  tired,  like  the  Athenian  populace, 
of  hearing  them  called  the  Just.  The  consequence  is,  that 
no  uniform  system,  and  do  skill,  either  in  politics  or  war, 
can  be  attained  by  their  leaders :  and  they  become  incap- 
able of  resisting  foreign  subjugation  but  by  crouching  under  a 
despotic  yoke  of  their  own  creation.  The  fortunes  of 
republican  France  were  rapidly  on  the  decline,  and  the 
exifitence  of  the  country  hung  on  a  thread,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  arose,  and,  crushing  all  the  chimeras 
of  general  equality,  drew  forth  the  resources  of  the  country 
by  an  oppression  unparalleled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

Now,  the  liberties  of  a  people,  after  the  estinction  of  its 
hereditary  legislators,  are  coustantly  exposed  to  attacks 
from  perseTering  and  reckless  ambition.  The  mob  unarmed, 
divided,  and  vacillating,  find  themselves  in  presence  of  an 
organised  and  ambitious  military  force.  During  the 
tumults  and  suffering  consequent  on  civil  convulsions,  the 
anny  becomes  not  only  the  only  refage  of  the  daring  but 
the  only  organised  force  in  the  country.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  a  military  usurper  has,  in 
all  ages,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  public  distractions,  by 
establishing  his  own  power  on  the  ruins  of  democratic 
institutions.  The  people  having  destroyed  their  natural 
leaders,  and  overturned  all  the  settled  relations  of  life,  are 
no  more  capable  of  withstanding  him,  than  the  rabble  in 
the  streets  are  of  resisting  a  charge  of  steel-clad  cuirassiers. 
It  is  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  mingling  in  their  pm^uits, 
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identified  with  their  interests,  who  alone  can  form  their 
lasting  leaders,  and  ever  organise  the  popular  strength  in  a 
permanent  manner  against  the  Government  which  threatens 
the  public  liberties. 

In  defending,  therefore,  the  institutions  of  the  country 
from  being  overthrown,  the  British  aristocracy  are  not 
maintaining  any  privUeges  of  their  own  in  opposition  to  the 
pubhc  welfare ;  they  are  presei'ving  the  freedom  of  Eng- 
land from  destruction  ;  they  are  saving  an  infatuated  nation 
from  the  otherwise  inevitable  consequences  of  its  own  mad- 
ness. Like  the  Jewish  legislator,  they  are  called  upon  to  stand 
between  the  people  and  the  plt^e :  and  the  people  to  the 
latest  generation  will  have  cause  to  bless  those  who  now  oppose 
their  wishes.  In  defending  the  interests  of  their  own  order, 
they  are  preserving  the  only  bulwarksof  real  freedom;  they  are 
standing  between  the  tide  of  democratic  ambition,  and  the 
sword  of  military  despotism.  If  they  are  destined  to  fall, 
with  them  will  perish  the  last  defenders  of  order  and  free- 
dom ;  and  instead  of  the  stable  and  beneficent  constitution 
of  Britain,  her  people  will  be  convulsed  in  the  madness  of 
popular  ambition,  or  mourn  in  silence  beneath  the  weight  of 
despotic  power. 

Let  not  the  British  Aristocracy  be  deterred  by  the  asser- 
tion, that  they  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  withstand  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  present  House  is  difierently  con- 
stituted from  any  prior  one  in  English  history.  By  the 
confession  of  the  Reformers,  according  to  the  boast  of  the 
Radical  journals,  the  influence  of  the  Peers  has  been  almost 
extinguished  in  the  late  elections.  What  is  the  legitimate 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  ?  It  is  that 
the  Conservative  party  now  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
Upper  House ;  and  that  the  two  branches  of  the  L^;islatQre 
stand,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  triumph  at  the  late 
elections,  in  a  tottdly  different  ^tuation  from  what  they  ever 
did  before.  The  House  of  Commons,  for  the  first  time  in 
British  annals,  no  longer  fiilly  represents  all  classes  in  the 
state ;  a  majority  has,  from  popular  excitement,  been  re- 
turned of  tbe  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  unless  the  Aria- 
tocracy  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Democratic  ascendency 
rendered  paramount,  the  Conservative  party  must  seek  their 
full  representation  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Id  the  coaoties  vhere  the  Reformers  liare  triumphed 
(and  that  embraces  almost,  all  England),  the  great  bulk  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  almost  all  the  clergy,  are  opposed 
to  the  Bill  Thej  have  been  outvoted  by  the  multitudes  of 
Reformers,  vhom  democratic  ambition,  awakened  bj  the 
sadden  and  prodigal  gift  of  political  power,  brought  up  to 
the  poll  The  property,  intelligence,  and  education  of  the 
cooDtry,  is  arrayed  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  numbers, 
energy,  and  popular  ambition.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
exceptions :  but  this  forms  the  present  great  clasaification 
of  the  empire.  How  or  where  is  the  vehemence  of  the 
taibnoes  delegated  to  support  democratic  power  to  be  re- 
sisted ?  By  the  firmness  of  patrician  purpose,  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  British  Empire. 

"  Were  the  love  of  Reform,"  says  an  author,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Lord  Brougham,  "  a  plant  of  yesterday^ 
growth,  it  might  be  safe  to  prone  it  carelessly,  or  even  pluck 
it  up  ; — but  that  which  was  a  few  years  ago  but  as  a  grain 
of  muatardrseed,  and  the  least  of  plants,  is  now  grown  to  a 
tree,  in  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  build  their  nests."*  OF 
such  short  growth,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  ablest  suppor- 
ters, is  the  present  passiou  for  Reform.  "  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  least  of  plants."  Is 
it  for  an  object  of  such  ephemeral,  such  transient  duration, 
that  we  are  now  to  be  required  to  sacrifice  the  British  con- 
stitution 1  To  overturn  a  system  which  has  accommodated 
itself  to  the  wants  of  twenty  generations  ;  which  has  grown 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength  ;  which 
is  not  a  passion  of  a  few  years'  growth,  but  the  result  of 
experience  since  the  days  of  Alfred  \  Lord  Brougham  says 
that  the  passion  for  reform  has  sprung  np  since  1 782,  from 
a  meeting  in  the  Palace  Yard  at  York  : — Such  is  the  oldest 
date  assigned  to  the  wish  for  the  new  constitution  ;  while 
the  attachment  to  the  old  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  forgot- 
ten time. 

"  Can  you  seriously  believe,"  says  the  same  author, "  that 
such  men  as  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Somerset,  Devonshire, 
Grafton,  Bedford,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Cleveland,  Lord 
Yarborough,  Lords  Stafford,  Lord  Winchilsea  and  Manvers, 
and  so  many  others  with  great  estates  and  high-sounding 

*  Fritadls  Adrict  lo  the  Ptert,  p.  17. 
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titles,  are  anxious  to  increase  the  democratic  influence  in  the 
constitution  beyond  due  bounds  ?  The  supposition  tliat  any 
of  these  men  we  have  mentioned,  who  are  placed  in  situa- 
tions which  render  them  entirely  independent  of  the  farours 
of  the  CTOwn,  would  support  a  measure,  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  endanger  their  poesessioDS,  and  destroy  ^eir 
real  power  and  influence,  is  to  the  laet  degree  absurd."* 
We  answer,  that  we  firmly  believe  they  do  not  expect  such 
a  result,  and  we  as  firmly  beliere  that  they  are  pursuing  a 
course  which  will  most  certainly  have  this  effect.  History  is 
fresh  in  our  recollection  ;  this  is  not  the  first  time  ^at 
nobles,  quite  as  elevated,  as  patriotic,  and  as  able  as  these, 
have,  during  the  tempest  of  Reform,  rushed  on  their  own 
destruction. 

Did  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  he  showed  the  first 
example  of  deserting  his  order,  and  fainted  with  emotion  as 
he  left  the  Chamber  of  the  Hereditary  Peers  of  France,  to 
join  his  great  name  and  influence  to  the  Tiers  Gtat,  intend 
to  exclude  himself  from  the  French  throne  ?  Was  he  aware 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  was  ascending  the  first  steps  of  that 
scaffold  to  which>  in  less  than  three  years,  he  was  led  in 
melancholy  state,  at  the  gate  of  his  own  palace  ^  Did  the 
Marquis  Rochefoucault,  or  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  the  firm 
friends  of  the  people,  the  enhghtened  patrons  of  agriculture, 
the  warm  philanthropists,  imagine  that,  in  following  his 
example,  they  were  consigning  themselves  to  the  exile  and 
ruin  which  so  soon  afterwards  rewarded  ail  their  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  democracy  1  Did  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 
the  adored  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  whose  white 
plume  was  the  signal  for  universal  shouts  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  imagine  that  the  course  he  was  pursuing  was  destined 
to  raise  a  flame  which  even  his  influence  could  not  subdue, 
and  that  he  should  so  soon  be  compelled  to  seek  for  reftige 
from  the  fiiry  of  plebeian  ambition  in  the  security  of  an 
Austrian  dungeon  1  Did  the  Marquis  of  Crillon  intend,  in 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers,  to  extinguish  his  high 
descent  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold  ;  or  the  heir  of  Mont- 
morency to  terminate  the  long  line  of  the  Constables  of 
France  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine  1  Did  the  forty-six 
nobles  who,  in  June  1789,  deserted  the  House  of  Peers  to 
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support  the  innoTatioDs  of  the  democracy  suppose  that,  in 
80  doing,  thej  were  exposing  themselves  to  the  coDfiscation 
and  death  -which  so  soon  overtook  them  1  Did  Batllj,  the 
first  President  of  the  Assembly,  the  democratic  mayor  of 
Paris,  the  originator  of  the  Tennis-Coort  Oath,  the  most 
popular  man  in  France,  intend  to  roose  a  spirit  which  should 
lead  him  forth  a  miserable  victim  to  a  cruel  and  lingering 
death  on  the  Chunp  de  Mars  ?  Did  the  illustrious  Mira- 
bean,  whose  eloquence  so  long  shook  the  Assembly,  imagine 
that  popular  rtmcour  would  pursue  him  even  beyond 
the  grave,  and  that  his  ashes,  torn  up  from  the  Pantheon, 
would  be  consigned,  amidst  universal  execration,  to  the 
winds  "i  We  have  witnessed  these  events  ;  the  blood  of 
the  nobles,  whose  lives  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  misguided 
patriotism,  is  yet  reeking  ;  the  ability  with  which  their  con- 
dact  was  eulogised,  is  yet  iresh  in  our  recollection,  and  yet 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  surrender  the  constitution,  because 
British  is  following  the  career  of  French  innovation. 

"  Bnt  then,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  it  is  said,  if  you 
once  remove  the  landmarks  of  the  constitution,  you  will  be 
unable  to  stop  where  you  wish.  This  argument  would  be  a 
very  ^tie  one,  if  it  were  intended  to  retain  any  of  the 
abuses  of  the  system  ;  but  as  they  are  to  be  done  away  with 
by  the  Bill,  all  reasonable  opposition  to  our  representative 
system  is  removed,  and  its  defenders  are  thus  placed  on  a 
vantage-ground,  from  whence  they  may  eaaQy  defy  the 
attacl^  of  their  enemies."*  Is  then  the  Reform  Bill  ao  very 
perfect,  that  it  will  at  once  cure  all  objections,  remove  all 
compUunts,  against  our  representative  system  1  Will  the 
excluded  householders,  the  multitude  of  unrepresented  pro- 
prietors, the  vast  swarm  of  ambitions  Radicals,  have  nothing 
to  say  i  Is  democratic  ambition,  once  excited,  so  easily 
sabdued  ?  Does  the  removal  of  all  existing  abuses  check 
the  progress  of  revolution  %  "  The  concessions  of  the  king," 
said  Mirabeau,  on  23d  June  1 789,  "have  removed  all  the  real 
grievances  of  France."-!-  Did  his  vast  conceraions  preserve 
the  aristocracy  or  save  the  throne  ?  "  I  have  been  anxiously 
considering,"  said  that  beneficent  monarch,  when  informed 
of  his  sentence  of  death, "  whether,  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  reign,  I  have  done  anything  to  my  people  with  which 
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I  should  Dov  reproach  myself ;  and  I  solemnl;  declare, 
vheo  about  to  appear  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  that  I 
hare  not ;  that  I  have  nerer  wished  anything  but  their 
happiness."^  And  it  is  in  the  lifetime  of  the  generatioD 
vho  hare  witnessed  his  execution,  that  the  House  of  Peers 
is  DOW  called  upon  to  plunge  into  the  fatal  career  of  innova- 
tion. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  in  England,"  continues  the 
same  author,  "  we  find  it  stated,  that  in  the  year  1646,  the 
majorities  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  differed  from  eac^ 
other  upon  almost  every  political  topic ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  reluctant  and  ungracious  yUidmg  of  the  former,  that 
bu^neaa  was  able  to  proceed."  What  was  the  consequence^ 
We  turn  to  another  page  of  the  same  history,  and  we  find, 
that,  on  the  6th  February  1649,  it  was  voted,  that  the 
House  of  Peers  is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abohshed.  "  The  misery  and  distuibanoes,  which  followed 
these  dissensions  in  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature, 
are  wellknown  to  all ;  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell,  the  merciless 
RestoratioQ,  the  tyranny  and  folly  of  the  Stuart  brother8."t 
In  these  remarks,  historic  truth  has  prevailed  over  party 
ambition.  Jt  was  "  in  consequence  of  the  ungracious  yield- 
ing" of  the  Lords  that  the  House  of  Peers  was  abolished, 
the  sovereign  beheaded,  and  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell 
established.  The  democratic  party  acquired  such  vigour, 
and  so  immensely  increased  in  strength  irom  this  great 
victory,  that  thenceforward  they  became  irresistible.  Let 
their  successors  hear  the  warning  voice,  and  not  imitate  the 
example  which  brought  such  fatal  consequences  upon  their 
forefathers. 

Is  it  said,  that  it  was  the  "  ungracious  yielding"  of  the 
Peers  which  produced  these  disastrous  consequences,  and 
that  very  different  results  would  have  attended  their  timely 
submission  t  Here,  again,  history  comes  in  to  complete 
the  lesson  of  experience.  The  French  nobihty  tried  the 
system  of  "  gracious"  concession ;  at  the  desire  of  their 
sovereign,  they  yielded  the  great  question  of  voting  together 
or  in  separate  chambers  ;  in  one  night  they  surrendered  all 
their  privileges,  they  relinquished,  without  a  strug^e,  th^r 
titles  of  honour.     The  force  of  concession  could  no  farther 
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go  :  and,  in  retoni,  the  throne  voa  OTerturned,  the  aiisto- 
cracj  destroyed ;  and  thej  vere  treated  with  a  degree  of 
Bererity  to  which  the  proscription  of  the  Long  Parliament 
appears  an  act  of  men^. 

Should  the  Peers  continue  their  resistance  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  the;  are  now  openlj  threatened  with  a  creation  ofneto 
Peers  to  orerhear  it.  This  measore  is  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing importance,  that  it  calls  for  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  Crown,  it  is  said,  possesses  the  prerogative  of  creating 
Peers,  and  therefor^  the  exercise  of  this  right  cannot  be 
objected  to,  if  vindicated  by  sufficient  reasons  of  state  neces- 
sity. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Executive  has  the 
potoer  to  create  a  hundred  Peers  at  a  time,  just  as  it  has 
the  power  of  ordering  a  file  of  a  hundred  grenadiers  to 
march  into  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen's,  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  expel  both  branches  of  the  L^islature.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  consti- 
tational ;  whether  it  is  vindicated  by  any  precedent,  sup- 
ported by  any  analogy,  justified  by  any  expedience  ^ 

The  only  example  of  a  similar  stretch,  is  the  creation 
of  twelve  Peers  at  one  time  by  Queen  Anne.  This  was 
done  npon  occasion  of  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
to  secure  a  majority  against  that  illustrious  general  in  the 
Upper  House.*  Such  is  national  gratitude  I  The  only 
occasions  on  which  this  stretch  has  been  attempted  in 
English  history,  have  been  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the 
two  greatest  benefiictors  of  their  country ; — of  that  iUus- 
trioos  commander  who  shed  the  radiance  of  glory  over  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  nncon- 
qoered  hero,  who  crowned  with  immortal  renown  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century— of  the  victor  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  I 

During  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  reigns  of  English 
history,  no  such  stretch  of  the  prerogative  was  ever 
attempted.  The  proud  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her 
high  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative,  never  made  any  such 
attempt ;  and  six  Earls  and  eight  Barons  were  all  that 
she  created  during  a  reign  of  more  than  usual  glory  of 
eight-and-forty  years.     It  was  unknown  during  the  reigns 
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of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys,  the  Tudors  and  the  Plan- 
tagenets ;  and  was  never  attempted  eren  when  Ministers 
were  most  pressed,  under  the  Hoose  of  Hanover.  When 
Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and  Lord  North,  in  1784,  had  carried 
the  India  Bill  through  the  Commons,  and  had  reason  to 
anticipate  defeat  and  ruin  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they 
never  thought  of  such  an  invasion  of  the  deliberative  povers 
of  that  Assemhly.  The  haughty  coalition,  notwithstanding 
its  uniting  all  the  most  powerful  parties  in  the  state, 
resigned  the  helm  rather  than  do  what  Earl  Grey  is  urged 
to  do.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  did*  not  create  a  sin^e 
Peer,  when  he  had  reason  to  anticipate  a  defeat  on  the 
Catholic  question  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  Whig  party,  the  vehement  declaimers  in  favour  of 
popular  rights,  to  ut^e  the  Crown  to  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  unparalleled,  save  in  a  single  instance,  in  English 
history  ;  to  adopt  and  enlai^  upon  that  measure  of  their 
political  opponents,  on  which  they  had  uniformly  thrown 
the  most  deserved  odium ;  and  after  having,  for  above  a 
century,  concurred  with  the  voice  of  history  in  condemning 
the  creation  of  twelve  Peers  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  endeavour  to  signalise  the  commencement 
of  that  of  William  by  the  creation  of  Thirty  I 

This  measure  has  always  been  stigmatised  as  the  most 
arbitrary  stretch  of  power  since  the  Kevolution.  On  24th 
June  1717,  it  formed  an  article  of  impeachment  against 
Robert  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  leader  of  Queen  Anne's  Tory 
Ministry,  by  the  Whig  party ;  and  the  following  is  the 
charge  in  the  impeachment : — "  In  order  to  obtain  such 
farther  resolutions  of  that  House  of  Parliament,  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  negotiations  of  peace,  as  might 
shelter  and  promote  his  secret  and  unwarrantable  proceed- 
ings, he,  together  with  other  false  and  evil  counsellors,  did 
advise  her  Majesty  to  make  and  create  twelve  Peers  of  this 
realm  and  Lords  of  Parliament;  and,  pursuant  to  his 
destructive  counsels,  letters-patent  did  forthvrith  pass  and 
writs  issued,  whereby  twelve  Peers  were  made  and  created ; 
and  did  likewise  advise  her  Majesty  immediately  to  call 
and  summon  them  to  Parliament,  which  being  done  accord- 
ingly, they  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  or 
about  the  2d  of  January  1711,  to  which  day  the  House 
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then  stood  adjotinted ;  vherebj  the  said  Robert  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer  did  most  highly  abuse  the 
inflaeDce  he  then  had  with  her  Majesty,  and  prevailed  od 
her  to  eierciae  in  the  most  unprecedented  and  dangerous 
manner  that  valoable  and  undoubted  prerogative,  which  the 
visdom  of  the  lava  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom  hath 
iiitrast«d  with  the  Crown,  for  the  rewari^g  of  signal  virtue 
and  distinguished  merit.  By  whicii  desperate  advice,  be 
did  not  omy,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  deprive  her  Majesty  of 
the  continuance  of  those  seasonable  and  wholraome  counsels 
in  that  aitical  juncture,  but  wickedly  perverted  the  true 
and  oniy  end  of  that  great  and  useful  prerogative,  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  irreparable  mischief 
to  the  conatdtution  of  Parliament." 

The  Whigs,  in  1717,  deemed  a  Tory  minister  worthy  of 
impeachment,  and  actually  brought  him  to  trial  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  creating  twelve  Peers  to  carry  a  parti- 
cular measure  :  of  what  would  they  deem  those  worthy  who 
should,  for  a  similar  purpose,  create  thirty  \ 

It  is  said  that  the  Ministry  have  no  alternative ;  that  the 
Reform  question  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  longer  in 
dependence ;  that  all  the  interests  of  the  country  are  suffering 
under  the  effects  of  the  agitation  which  it  has  produced  ; 
that  the  Peers  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently  at 
variance  with  the  nation  ;  and  that  it  is  better  that  Uieir 
independence  should  be  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  the  pre- 
rogative, than  overturned  by  the  violence  of  the  people. 
If  this  reasoning  were  well  founded,  it'  would  afford  no 
vindication  whatever  of  their  conduct,  but  merely  shift  the 
censure  apon  another  part  of  it.  For  who  occasioned  the 
violence,  or  roused  the  passions  which  they  now  repre- 
sent as  irresistible  "i  Who  placed  this  question  upon  a 
different  footing  from  any  other  that  ever  was  agitated  in 
English  history,  and  created  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
mob,  by  appealing  to  their  passions  ?  Who,  when  the 
ooantry  was  agitated  by  democratic  passions,  joined  the 
populace  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  power,  instead  of 
uniting  with  their  opponents  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
country  I  Who  forgot  the  noble  saying  of  Sheridan,  when 
the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction  from  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  and  when  he  left  Mr  Fox  to  save  his  country — ■ 
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"  Concede  to  the  mutineers  ?  Never — for  that  would 
destroy  in  a  moment  three  centuries  of  glory  I"  Who  dia- 
solred  Parliament  at  a  moment  of  tie  highest  excitement, 
and  ronsed  the  people  to  madness  by  the  goading  of  a  fiirions 
press,  and  forced  on  the  elections  under  such  circumstances 
as  rendered  the  House  of  Commons  the  mirror  of  fleeting 
passion,  instead  of  permanent  opinion  ?  Who  brought  for- 
'ward  a  measure  of  Reform  so  violent,  so  sveeping,  that  it 
far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  Radicals  themselfes,  and  ex- 
cited a  ferment  in  the  democratic  party,  great  in  proportion 
to  the  unexpected  and  unhoped-for  gift  of  power  which  was 
tendered  to  their  grasp  1  Who  brought  a  measure  into  the 
Legislature,  which  they  had  no  hope,  on  their  own  admission, 
of  carrying  in  Parliament,  but  which  they  trusted  to  force 
upon  a  reluctant  Legislature,  by  the  vehemence  of  popular 
passion  ?  Who  have  adopted  measures  which,  however 
intended,  have  converted  a  prosperous  and  happy  realm 
into  a  scene  of  discord,  and  the  theatre  of  fury ;  have 
stained  its  cities  with  blood,  and  lighted  its  pluns  with 
conflagration  1  If  the  persons  who  have  done  these  things 
now  find  themselves  overborne  by  necessity ;  if  they  feel  ttey 
cannotcheck  thecurrcnttheyhaveurged  into  atorrent,on  whom 
does  the  roaponsibility  of  such  a  tromendous  state  of  things 
rest,  but  on  those  who  embarked  on  the  stream  of  innovation  1 
In  tmth,  this  alleged  necessity  which  is  put  forth  by  the  Re- 
formers as  the  excuse  for  so  unprecedented  a  stretch  of  power, 
if  it  really  does  exist,  and  is  not  a  necessity  merely  for  keep- 
ing themselves  in  power,  is  but  another  instance  of  the  truth 
which  we  have  frequently  impressed  upon  our  readers,  and 
which  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  revolution 
must  have  rendered  familiar  to  every  scholar,  that  it  is  only  the 
first  movements  and  early  stages  of  the  democratic  torrent 
which  are  under  the  control  of  those  who  put  it  in  motion  ; 
and  that,  after  it  is  ^et  agoing,  they  are  speedily  impelled 
onwards  by  a  force  which  they  feel  to  be  irresistible.  This 
it  is  which  renders  the  rousing  of  democratic  passion  so 
tremendously  dangerous,  and  affixes  such  deseired  execration 
upon  the  names  of  all  those  in  former  ages,  who  have,  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes,  made  use  of  that  terrific  engine. 
Tha  fetation,  distress,  and  anxiety  which  it  produces,  are  so 
terrible,  that  society  cannot  endure  them ;  and,  to  put  an  end 
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to  suspense,  the  ezecatife  is  impelled  to  meaaures  which,  at 
the  commeDcemeDt  of  the  moremeDt,  all  meo  'would  have 
recoiled  from  with  horror.  Quodprivsfit  volimtatis, postea 
jU  necssgitaiis.  The  plea  of  necessity  is  never  wanting  in 
soch  cases ;  the  desperate  step  which  is  utterly  suhversive 
of  freedom,  is  represented  as  a  measure  deplorable,  indeed, 
hot  uoaToidable ;  and,  to  extinguish  the  eBects  of  former 
pq>ular  coacessions,  still  stronger  and  more  Tehement 
revolutionary  measures  are  felt  to  be  necessary.  It  waa 
thus  that  Louis  XV I.,  after  he  had  adopted  the  fatal  measure 
of  coDToking  the  States-General,  and  doubting  the  i*epre- 
sentatives  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  found  himself  compelled  to 
enjoin  his  faithful  nobles  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  join 
with  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  in  one  assembly — a 
measure  whidi,  by  giving  a  numerical  superiority  to  the 
popular  party,  directly  led  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. All  the  most  Tlolent  revolutionary  measures — the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  the  ezecatiou  of 
the  King,  the  issuing  of  assignats  bearing  a  forced  circula- 
tion, the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  fixing  a  maximum  on  the 
price  of  provisions,  the  forced  requbitions  from  the  farmers, 
the  oon&cation  of  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt — were 
JQstiiied  on  the  plea  of  necessity  ;  it  was  uniformly  said 
that  matters  had  come  to  that  pass,  that  they  could  not  go 
on  noless  the  new  measure  was  adopted.  Cromwell  was 
not  without  a  similar  excuse  when  he  dissolved  the  Long 
Pai-liament.  "He  first  addressed  himself,"  says  Hume,  "to 
hia  friend  St  John,  and  told  him  that  he  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very  soul,  and 
what  be  bad  earnestly  besought  the  Lord,  with  tears,  not  to 
impose  upon  him  ;  but  there  waa  a  necessity,  in  order  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nation.  It  is  you," 
added  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  House,  "  that  have 
forced  me  vpon  this ;  I  have  besought  the  Lord  night  and 
day,  that  he  would  slay  me  rather  than  put  me  upon  this 
work."  * 

IC  therefore,  there  was  a  De<%88ity  for  this  despotic  act, 
it  is  a  necessity  of  the  Ministers'  own  creation.  They 
have  voluntarily  embarked  on  the  stream,  and  they  must 

*  IIume,iii.2\6,2l7. 
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answer  to  God  and  man  if  thej  seitd  tbe  Teasel  of  the  state 
to  its  Niagaia. 

But  before  the  plea  of  necessity  is  admitted  for  destroy- 
ing the  constitution,  let  it  be  considered  whether  Ministers 
hare  done  everything  which  they  could  to  arert  so  dire  a 
catastrophe  1  Have  they  united  with  the  Conserratiyp  party, 
as  Mr  Sheridan  so  nobly  did  with  Mr  Pitt  on  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  at  tbe  Nore  1  Have  they  called  forth  the  strength 
of  the  country  to  resist  the  danger  1  Have  they  exerted  the 
might  of  the  Executive  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the 
people  "i  Have  they  done  all  that  men  could  do,  charged 
with  so  sacred  a  trust  as  the  preservation  of  the  noblest 
monument  of  social  wisdom  and  prosperity  which  tbe  world 
has  ever  seen  1 — Have  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  done  the 
very  reverse  of  these  things  "i  Have  they  not  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  beat  down  and  ruin  the  Conservative 
party  1  Has  not  the  press,  which  they  honour  with  their 
communications  and  their  confidence,  stimulated  the  ruffian 
mobs  to  plaster  the  friends  of  tbe  constitution  with  mud ; 
to  strike  them  down  with  brickbats ;  to  duck  them  in 
horseponds  ?  Has  not,  under  their  rule,  the  reign  of 
terror  been  so  general,  that  the  expression  of  opinion, 
in  opposition  to  the  multitude,  required  everj-wbere  more 
than  ordinary  courage  1  Have  they  not  roused  and  got 
up  petitions  in  every  part  of  the  country,  calling  npon 
the  King  to  swamp  the  Upper  House  by  a  great  crea- 
tion of  Peers  ?  And  how,  after  having  not  done  anything 
whatever  to  avert  the  calamity,  but  on  the  contrary  done 
everything  to  produce  it,  can  they  now  be  permitted  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  plea  of  that  necessity  vhich 
originated  in  their  measures,  and  has  been  strengthened  by 
such  indefatigable  efforts  of  their  emissaries  "i 

"  The  proper  use  and  design  of  the  House  of  Lords," 
says  Paley,  "  are  these — First,  to  enable  the  King,  by  his 
right  of  bestowing  the  peerage,  to  reward  the  servants  of 
the  public  in  a  manner  most  grateful  to  them,  and  at  a  small 
expense  to  the  nation  ;  secondly,  to  fortify  the  power,  and 
to  secure  the  stability,  of  regal  government,  by  an  order  of 
men  naturally  allied  to  its  interests  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  answer 
a  purpose,  which,  though  of  superior  importance  to  the  other 
two,  does  not  occur  so  readily  to  our  observation — namely, 
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to  stem  the  progress  of  popular  fhrj.  Large  bodies  of  men 
are  sobject  to  sudden  frenzies.  Opinions  are  sometimes 
circnlated  amongst  a  multitude  without  proof  or  examina- 
tion, acquiring  confidence  and  reputation  merely  bj  being 
repeated  from  one  to  another ;  and  passionB  founded  upon 
these  (pinions,  diffusing  themselves  yfiih  &  rapidity  that  can 
neither  be  acconnted  for  nor  resisted,  may  agitate  a  country 
irith  the  most  Tiolent  commotions.  Now,  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  fermentation,  is  to  divide  the  mass ;  that  is,  to 
erect  different  orders  in  the  community,  vith  separate  pre- 
judices and  interests.  And  this  may  occasionally  become 
the  use  of  an  hereditary  nobility  invested  with  a  share  of 
t^lifdation.  Averse  to  the  prejudices  which  actuate  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar ;  accustomed  to  contemn  the  clamour 
of  the  populace ;  disdaining  to  receive  laws  and  opinions 
from  their  inferiors  in  rank,  they  will  oppose  resolutions 
which  are  founded  in  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  community.  Was  the  voice  of  the  people  always 
dictated  by  reflection ;  did  every  man,  or  even  one  man  in 
a  hundred,  think  for  himself,  or  actually  consider  the  measure 
he  was  about  to  approve  or  censure ;  or  even  were  the  com- 
mon people  tolerably  steadfast  in  the  judgment  which  they 
formed,  I  should  hold  the  interference  of  a  superior  order 
not  only  superfluous,  but  wrong ;  for  when  everything  is 
allowed  to  difference  of  rank  and  education,  which  the  actual 
state  of  these  advantages  deserves,  that,  after  all,  is  most 
likely  to  be  right  and  expedient,  which  appears  to  be  so  to 
the  separate  judgment  and  decision  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation  ;  at  least,  that,  in  general,  is  right  for  them,  which 
is  agreeable  to  their  fixed  opinions  and  desires.  But  when 
■we  observe  what  is  orged  as  the  public  opinion,  to  be,  in 
truth,  the  opinion  only,  or  perhaps  the  feigned  professions, 
of  a  few  crafty  leaders;  that  the  numbers  who  join  in  the 
cry  serve  only  to  swell  and  multiply  the  sound,  without  any 
accession  of  judgment  or  exercise  of  imderstanding ;  and 
that  oftentimes  the  wisest  counsels  have  been  thus  overborne 
by  tumult  and  uproar ; — we  may  conceive  occasions  to 
arise,  in  which  the  commonwealth  may  be  saved  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  nobility  to  adopt  the  caprices,  or  to  yield  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  common  people.  In  expecting  this 
advantage  from  an  order  of  nobles,  we  do  not  suppose  the 
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nobility  to  be  more  unprejudiced  than  others ;  vre  only  snp- 
pose  that  tlieir  prejadices  will  be  different  from,  uid  may 
occaaionally  counteract  those  of  others."* 

"  By  the  balance  of  interest  which  acconipanieB  and  giyes 
efficacy  to  the  baiance  of  power,  is  meant  this ; — that  tiie 
respective  interoBts  of  the  three  estates  of  the  unpire  are  so 
disposed  and  adjasted,  that  whidieTer  of  the  three  sh^ 
attempt  any  encroachment,  the  other  two  will  anite  in 
resisting  it.  If  the  King  should  endeavour  to  extend  his 
authority,  by  contracting  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  House  of  Lwds  would  see  their  own  dignity  endan- 
gered by  every  advance  which  the  Crown  made  to  indepen- 
dency upon  the  resolutions  of  Parliament.  The  admission  of 
ubitrary  power  is  no  less  formidable  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
aristocracy,  than  it  is  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  republic  ; 
that  is,  it  would  reduce  the  nobility  &om  the  hereditary 
share  they  possess  in  the  national  councils,  in  whidi  their 
real  greatness  consists,  to  the  being  made  a  part  of  the  empty 
pageantry  of  a  despotic  coort.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Uie 
House  of  Commons  should  intrench  upon  the  distinct  pro- 
vince, or  usurp  the  established  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the 
House  of  Loi^  would  receive  an  instant  alarm  from  every 
new  stretch  of  popular  power."t 

It  is  needless,  and  it  would  be  painful,  to  dwell  on  the 
anparalleled  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  at  this 
time  inverted  the  order  here  described,  and  brought  the 
Crown,  instead  of  being  united  with  the  Lords  against  the 
Commons,  into  the  condition  of  being  united  with  the  Com- 
mons against  the  Lords.  Bat  these  observations  of  this 
eminent  sage  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  Peers  as  a 
separate  and  independent  estate  in  the  realm,  and  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  tendency  of  those  measures,  which,  by 
destroying  their  power  of  effectual  deliberation,  prepare  the 
way,  at  no  distant  period,  for  their  formal  abolition. 

The  reason  why  pubUc  freedom  in  an  old  state  cannot 
subsist  for  any  time  after  the  degradation  of  the  hereditary 
nobility  is,  that  the  Crown  and  the  democracy,  having  de- 
stroyed the  power  which  overawed  and  septu-ated  them,  are 
brought  into  immediate  and  fierce  collision,  and  in  that 
struggle  liberty  has  no  chance  whatever  of  being  ultimately 
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preseired.  If  the  monarch  is  victoriouB,  either  bj  the  force  of 
arms  or  hy  the  influence  of  cormption,  a  despotism  is  imme- 
diately established.  If  the  people  become  omnipotent,  the 
transition  is  equally  certain,  though  by  a  more  painful  and 
agonising  passage,  to  absolute  power.  Democracy,  unre- 
strained by  aristocracy,  never  yet  subsisted  for  any  length 
of  time  in  any  old  state  upon  earth  ;  the  evils  it  induces  are 
so  excessive,  the  suffering  vhich  flows  from  it  bo  dreadful, 
that  mankind  soon  become  weary  of  their  contentions,  and 
irillingly  submit  to  any  usurper  who  promises,  by  con- 
centrating power  in  a  single  hand,  to  save  them  Irom 
"the  worst  of  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  of 
tyrants."* 

But  what  is  the  stroke  which  is  now  levelled  by  the 
reforming  party  at  the  independence  and  the  privileges  of 
this  estate,  so  vital  to  the  existence  of  public  freedom  i  If 
they  had  marched,  like  Napoleon,  a  company  of  grenadiers 
into  the  Hall  of  the  Ancients  ;  or,  like  Cromwell,  with  rude 
contumely,  turned  the  Commons  out  of  their  seats,  history 
would  have  known  in  what  terms  to  designate  their  conduct. 
They  do  not  propose  to  do  so ;  they  pursue  a  more  peace- 
able and  covert  course  ;  but  in  what  respect  does  its  result 
differ  from  an  open  destruction  of  their  order  1  They  have 
not  marched  in  thirty  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets ;  but 
they  are  urged  to  march  in  sixty  Peers  with  fixed  votes, 
which  must  overwhelm  the  decision  of  that  assembly  just  as 
effectually  as  the  rougher  hands  of  warlike  assailants.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  third  estate  of  the  realm  will  by 
sudi  a  measure  be  completely  prostrated  by  the  two  others, 
and  the  balance  of  the  constitution  irrevocably  destroyed, 
by  the  union  of  the  Crown  with  the  power  it  was  destined 
to  repress. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  constitutional  remedy  for 
obstinacy  in  the  Upper  House  is  a  new  creation  of  Peers. 
If  so,  where  are  the  precedents  on  which  the  consuetudinary 
practice  is  founded  1  With  the  exception  of  the  solitary  act 
of  Queen  Anne,  no  creation  of  Peers  to  carry  a  particular 
question  ever  took  place  since  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy. 
This  is  the  important  point.  The  Reformers,  with  their 
usual  historical  inaccuracy,  argue  that  a  great  number  of 
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Peers  bare  been  created  since  1763  bj  the  Tory  party,  and 
therefore  that  they  are  justified  in  this  creation,  to  force 
through  this  particular  measure.  They  might  as  well  pre- 
tend that,  because  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  troops  exer- 
cising with  fixed  bayonets  in  Hyde  Park,  therefore  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  their  marching  with  fixed  bayonets 
into  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen's  :  or,  because  it  is  lawful  to 
discharge  a  loaded  pistol  in  an  open  field,  therefore  it  la 
noways  blamable  to  fire  it  off  at  the  breast  of  a  human 
being.  The  error  does  not  lie  in  the  exercise  of  the  power, 
but  in  its  exercise  for  that  particular  purpose ;  not  in 
dischai^ing  the  gun,  hut  in  discharging  it  at  a  liTing 
creature. 

Mr  Pitt  never  created  a  single  Peer  to  carry  through  a 
particular  measure ;  his  creations  were  merely  general,  to 
reward  the  merit  of  illustrious  individuals,  or  elevate  persons 
of  great  property  to  their  proper  rank  in  the  state.  If  these 
individuals  were  numerous,  it  was  becaupe,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Conservative  party,  gi'eat  actions  were 
common  abroad,  noble  characters  were  frequent  at  home, 
and  extensive  wealth  often  rewarded  the  protected  exertions 
of  industry.  What  a  contrast  do  these  creations  afford  to 
those  proposed  in  the  present  time,  made,  not  to  reward 
naval  or  military  glory  ;  not  to  illustrate  civil  distinction  ; 
not  to  ennoble  commercial  greatness ;  but  to  overwhelm 
free  discussion,  to  extinguish  independent  thouglit,  to  reward 
democratic  ambition !  The  old  Barons  of  England  won 
their  coronets  in  the  embattled  field  ;  their  titles  date  from 
Cressy  and  Poictiers,  from  Falkirk  and  Azincour  :  the  more 
modem  Peers  draw  their  descent  from  equally  glorious 
deeds — from  the  field  of  Blenheim,  the  fight  of  Camper- 
down,  the  glories  of  the  Nile,  the  flag  of  Trafalgar,  the  rout 
of  Vitoria,  the  conquest  of  Waterloo.  In  civil  greatness, 
equally  honourable  have  been  the  fountains  of  the  Conser- 
vative nobility ;  the  administration  of  Chatham,  the  wisdom 
of  Loughborough,  the  eloquence  of  Mansfield,  the  vigour  of 
Hardwicke,  the  learning  of  Eldon,  the  power  of  Thurlow, 
the  enei^  of  Grenville.  Who  envies  the  really  illustrious 
of  the  Whig  party  a  similar  elevation  ?  Who  would  grudge 
Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux  his  coronet ;  or  any  of  the 
other  Whig  leaders  their  titles  for  national  services  which 
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will  surriye  themBelves?  But  what  a  contrast  to  these 
glonons  titles  do  the  creations  now  proposed  afford  I  Done 
not  to  reward  ment,  not  to  illustrate  distinction,  not  to 
perpetuate  honour ;  but  to  enable  a  particular  party  to 
remain  in  power  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution ;  to  sink 
the  illustrious  House,  of  which  thej  are  the  youngest  mem- 
bers, and  form,  not  the  ensigns  of  past  glorj,  but  the  har- 
binger of  future  disaster ! 

The  enormous  number  of  Peers  whom  the  present  Admi- 
nistration have  created  since  thej  came  into  power,  is  an- 
other most  serious  consideration.  If  to  the  former  creation 
of  twenty-five  we  add  thirty  now  proposed  to  be  added,  we 
shall  hare  fifty-fire  Peers  created  in  thirteen  months,  all 
avowedly  to  carry  a  particular  question.  The  ConservatiTe 
party  have  been  in  power,  with  two  abort  intermissions, 
from  1763  to  1830,  or  sixty-seven  years.  If  they  had 
created  as  many  Peers  annually  as  the  present  Ministers 
have  done,  and  are  said  to  be  about  to  do,  the  Upper  House 
would  now  have  consisted  of  above  four  thousand  members ! 
In  other  words,  that  sin^e  branch  of  the  Legislature  would 
have  engrossed  all  the  persons  of  wealth,  consideration,  or 
respectiU)Oity,  in  the  country,  leaving  none  to  the  House  of 
Commons  but  furious  demagogues,  or  energetic  popular 
leaders — the  very  circumstance  which  Lord  Brougham  has 
80  well  shown  was  the  cause  of  the  precipitate  and  fatal 
career  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly.* 

Nor  does  it  in  the  least  alter  the  character  of  the  mea- 
sore,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  Peers,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  eldest  sons  of  existing  Barons,  who  will,  in  the 
coarse  of  nature,  at  all  events  succeed  to  the  Upper  House. 
That  may  be  an  important  point  to  the  Peers  themselves, 
who  naturally  feel  desirous  that  their  order  should  not  be 
degraded  by  the  introduction  of  improper  members.  But 
to  the  country  at  large,  this  consideration,  though  by  no 
means  unimportant,  is  not  the  most  serious  matter.  The 
great  wound  which  the  constitution  has  received,  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  decision  of  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture being  overturned  by  the  roycd  prerogative ;  in  other 
words,  the  establishment  of  a  precedent,  which  at  any  time 
enables  the  Executive,  by  whomsoever  wielded,  to  break 

*  SditUmr^  Seviea,  vol.  vL    Beview  of  Bully. 
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down  the  oppc^tioD  of  one  of  the  coDstitueut  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  From  that  vound,  fatal  to  public  freedom, 
the  coDBtitution  never  can  recover,  and  it  ia  called  for  hj 
the  friends  of  the  people. 

"  Whenever,  during  the  Revolution,"  gays  Chateaubiiand, 
"  an  act  of  injustice  -was  to  be  done,  it  was  urged  forward 
■widi  breathless  haste,  and  necessity  was  alleged  for  its  adop- 
tion ;  ■whenever  an  act  of  Justice  was  to  be  performed,  it 
was  said  that  delay  was  expedient,"  How  exactly  similar 
ia  the  revolutionary  career  in  all  ages  and  countries !  Where 
is  the  necessity  for  advancing  so  rapidly  ?  Did  not  the 
Catholic  Bill  pass  the  Peers  from  the  alleged  force  of  rea- 
son at  last,  though  for  long  it  was  rejected  1  Is  the  canse 
of  Reform  so  utterly  untenable  that  it  will  not  bear  argu- 
ment, and  must  dwindle  away  and  perish  if  it  is  long  con- 
sidered  1  Is  the  maxim,  magna  est  Veritas  et  prcBval^nt, 
applicable  universally  save  to  the  Reform  Bill  ?  The  troth 
cannot  be  eluded ;  it  is  pressed  by  this  violent  stretch  of 
the  Executive,  because  its  authors  know  the  universal  appU- 
cation  of  this  maxim,  and  feel  that,  if  not  now  forced  on, 
the  country  will  inevitably  awaken  to  the  real  tendency  of 
the  measure. 

The  constitntion  has  subsisted  so  long,  and  general 
liberty  has  been  so  admirably  preserved  under  it,  because, 
as  Paley  has  observed  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  the 
Crown  has,  in  all  serious  contests  with  the  popular  party, 
taken  part  with  the  Upper  House ;  and  how  great  soever 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Commons  has  occasionally  been, 
it  was  effectually  coerced  by  the  united  weight  of  the 
Barons  and  the  Executive ;  in  other  words,  by  the  ruling 
power  and  the  great  properties  of  the  state.  If  a  creation 
of  Peers  be  adopted,  the  constitution  will  be  mortally 
wounded,  because  a  coalition  against  its  existence  has  taken 
place  of  a  kind  which  never  has  been  anticipated,  and  for 
which,  accordingly,  no  provision  has  been  made — viz.  the  coa- 
lition of  the  Executive  with  the  democratic  party.  It  was 
obvious  to  every  capacity  that,  if  such  a  combination  of  powers 
took  place,  it  would  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
aristocracy  could  maintain  their  ground  against  it ;  because 
the  Crown,  wielding  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the 
realm,  and  possessing   the    unlimited  power  of    creatiDg 
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Peers,  and  the  CommocB  baviDg  the  sole  ccHnmand  of  the 
pablic  poise,  stood  opposed  merdy  to  an  aaeembl;  of  digni- 
fied and  opulent  landed  proprietors.  But  such  an  alliance 
vas  deemed  impoasible  bj  all  the  sages  and  philosophers 
of  the  last  age,  because  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
interests  and  existence  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and, 
therefore,  they  nerer  contemplated  any  such  peril  to  the 
constitution.  It  was  reserved  for  the  modem  Reformers 
to  realise  what  Montesquieu,  De  Lolme,  and  Btacketone 
deemed  impossible ;  and  to  pierce  the  constitatioD  to 
the  heart  by  a  blow  so  reckless  and  perilous,  that  it 
nerer  vas  thought  possible  that  men  could  be  found  to 
strike  it. 

England,  to  all  appearance,  is  about  to  enter  upon  the 
career  of  degrading  the  Peerage,  and  destroying  its  inde- 
pendence as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  and  is  there  no 
example  of  what  such  a  course  leads  to  1  Does  no  voice 
issue  from  the  sepulchral  vaults  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
to  warn  us  of  the  measure  which  proved  fatal  to  its  insti- 
tutions ?  Alas  !  the  hand  of  God  seems  to  press  upon  our 
country  ;  darkness,  thick  as  midnight,  darkness  that  "  may 
be  felt,"  to  bhnd  oar  people :  the  examples  not  merely  of 
history,  but  of  the  present  moment,  are  lost  upon  our  rulers! 
At  the  very  moment  that  the  Crown  of  England  is  vio- 
lently urged  to  embark  on  this  perilous  stream,  the  Crown 
of  France  is  shaking  on  the  head  of  him  who  wears  it ; 
while  the  new  patents  for  the  creation  of  English  Peers 
are  making  out  on  one  side  of  the  Channel,  the  heredi- 
tary nobiUty  is  extinguished  on  the  other.  What  has  led 
to  this  overthrow  of  the  French  constitution — to  this  de- 
parture from  all  the  principles  of  European  civilisation — to 
this  demolition  of  t^e  bidwark  of  modem  freedom,  and 
near  approach  of  the  greatest  civilised  monarchy  to  the 
barbarism  and  the  anarchy  of  Turkish  despotism  t  The 
fatal  iHiioo  of  the  Crown  and  the  populace  ;  the  minous 
precipitance,  forty  years  ago,  of  a  reforming  Administration; 
the  placing  the  Executive  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
movement ;  the  repeated  overwhelming  of  independent  de- 
liberations by  the  creation  of  Peers  to  carry  particular 
qaestioos,  and  the  erection  of  a  revolutionary  throne  on 
the  foundation  of  the  barricades.     Sixty  Peers  were  created 
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at  one  time  by  Decazes  to  force  an  obnoxious  measure 
through  the  Upper  House — they  were  arbitrarily  depriTed 
of  their  seats  by  the  first  act  of  the  Citizen  King :  thirty 
more  ver^  created  to  insure  the  passing  of  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  and  the  next  measure  is  the  formal  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  Peerage  by  the  Peers  themselves ! 
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Ir  any  man  bad  predicted  sixteen  years  ago — when  the 
British  Constitution  bad  sumved,  majestic  and  onbanned, 
the  sbock  of  the  French  RoTolation ;  when  the  Duke  of . 
Wellington  received,  amidst  an  nncovered  House  of  Com-  j 
mons  and  a  nation's  transports,  the  thanks  of  the  Speaker  J 
for  a  proatrated  Napoleon  and  a  dehvered  world— that,  1 
dnring  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  generation,  this  constitu-l 
tion  ^onld  be  overthrown,  and  that  hero  become  the  objectl 
of  popular  obloquy,  he  would  have  been  deemed  the  most  ^ 
risionaiy  prophet  that  ever  libelled  a  grateful  people.  If 
he  had  predicted  that  this  terrible  revolution  was  to  be 
accomplished,  not  by  the  sin^e  efforts  of  the  lower  orders, 
or  the  party  who,  in  every  age,  are  inclined  to  revolutionary 
measures,  bnt  hj  the  proudest  and  the  baogbtiest,  and  those 
once  esteemed  ^e  wisest  in  the  reidm ;  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  were  to  force  on  the  frantic  innovation,  and 
the  Sovereign  to  be  implicated  in  undermining  the  monar- 
chy ;  that  a  large  part  of  the  aristocracy  were  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  RflTf|]iit.ii7n,  find  a  gr^at. 
majontj:  nf  thn  ITninin  nfflrrniniriiiii  tin  nitm  fiii  lihr  iibnlilinii 
of  *^ipflnfiif  "*■  'vtnit.;<j]j^jmi ;  that  the  rural  freeholders  were 
to  be  deluded  into  voting  away  their  own  power,  and  plac- 
ing themselves  beneath  an  insolent  and  domineering  nrban 
faction ;  that  the  House  of  Peers  was  to  be  chained  with 
fetters  of  iron,  and  its  greatest  and  noblest  driven  into  seclu- 
sion to  avoid  instant  destruction ;  that  the  weidtb,  and  in- 
tell^ence,  and  property  of  the  country  were  to  stand  aloof 
dnring  the  fearM  struggle,  and  behold  their  birthright  and 
liberties,  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  constitution 
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of  ages  TioleDtl;  torn  from  them  hy  a  reckless  and  desperate 
democratic  faction ;  that  the  Throne  itself  vas  to  be  pledged 
to  the  work  of  destruction,  and  its  highest  prerogatives 
turned  to  the  oTerthrow  of  its  bravest  defenders ; — it  would 
have  been  thought  that  the  heayen  itself  would  fall  before 
such  a  change  could  be  accomplished.  Yet  we  hare  lived 
to  see  all  this  come  to  pass.  Within  the  tapestried  cham- 
ber which  still  recounts  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada;  under  the  roof  which  covered  the  hall  of  William 
Rufiis ;  close  to  the  sacred  walls  which  yet  contain  the  bones 
of  Edward  the  Confessor;  on  the  spot  where  Alfred  estab- 
lished, a  thousand  years  ago,  the  foundations  of  the  monar- 
chy, the  triamphant  destroyer  has  stood,  and  a  peal  of 
exultation  broke  from  the  Demons  of  wickedness  on  earth 
and  in  hell,  at  the  fall  of  the  noblest  monument  of  wisdom, 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  virtue,  that  the  blessing  of  God  ever 
bestowed  upon  a  suffering  world. 

Dreadful  as  has  been  the  consternation,  profound  the 
grief,  unmeasured  the  indignation,  of  all  the  wise  and  the 
good  throughout  the  land  at  this  terrible  revolutioD,  it  U 
not  the  part  of  those  who  love  their  countiy,  and  are 
resolved  to  do  their  duty  to  it  while  a  plank  of  the  vessel 
remains  together,  to  give  way  either  to  hopeless  dejection  or 
unmanly  despair.  There  is  a  point  of  depression,  saja 
Hume,  in  human  affairs,  from  which  the  transitiou  is 
necessarily  to  the  better;  and  though  the  ol»eFvation  has 
been  repeated  till  it  has  become  proverbial,  it  is  in  moments 
such  as  the  present  that  we  especially  feel  its  truth.  During 
the  long  straggle  of  virtue  with  wickedness,  of  religion  with 
infidelity,  of  tempered  ireedom  with  brutal  oppression,  the 
defend^  of  order  are  often  doomed  to  witness  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  their  efforts 
to  save  the  people  from  self-destruction.  They  see  false- 
hood generally  inhaled;  truth  in  vain  urged  against  the 
passions  of  the  moment;  fraud  and  treachery  triumphant 
in  the  senate;  virtue,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  tatunpled 
under  foot  by  the  multitude.  To  stru^le  gainst  such  a 
torrent — to  portray  the  inevitable  consequences  of  popular 
delusion — to  oppose  to  passion  reason,  to  falsehood  tmth, 
to  excited  imagination  sobered  judgment — is  often  a  pain~ 
ful,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  hopeless  task.    But  tmtii  is 
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one  and  eternal,  error  is  matable  and  transient ;  magna  est 
Veritas  et  prcBval^it,  should  be  the  maxim  of  the  wise  and 
the  good  in  the  vorst  aspect  of  human  affairs.  The  success 
which  damps  and  extinguishes  futile  or  iU-<;onsidered  oppo- 
sitioD,  con&nns  and  renders  immutable  the  cause  of  truth. 
Thenceforward  it  becomes  matter  of  history :  party  excita- 
tion, momentary  passion,  are  no  more;  and  the  bitter  fruits 
of  error,  ripening  under  the  lavs  of  an  unchangeable  Pro- 
ridence,  bring  home  to  the  most  infatuated  the  lamentable 
delnsions  under  which  they  hare  acted. 

It  is  with  these  feelings  of  sorrow  for  our  country,  but 
increased  confidence  in  our  own  principles — of  indignation 
at  the  recklessness  of  others,  and  the  prond  consciousness 
of  having  done  our  own  duty — ^that  we  regard  the  recent 
fall  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  fond  wish  of  the 
patriot  and  the  hero  in  so  many  past  ages,  Esto  perpetua, 
is  now  no  more.  The  long  glories  of  its  steady  and  tran- 
quil reign;  the  matchless  celebrity  of  its  arts  and  its  arms; 
the  steady  growth  of  its  industry ;  the  dignified  and  majes- 
tic tenor  of  its  administration ;  the  general  freedom  which 
it  dereloped  ;  the  relief  to  suffering  which  it  afforded';  the 
restraint  to  vice  which  it  occasioned  ;  the  religious  institu- 
tions which  it  had  created — all,  all  are  lost.  Henceforth 
the  country  is  a  mere  urban  democracy.  Governed  by 
the  interests,  impelled  by  the  passions  of  cities,  the 
steadiness  of  patrician  sway  is  at  an  end,  and,  in  its  stead, 
the  racUlating  and  unstable  rule  of  the  mtdtitude  is  esta- 
blished. 

This  prospect,  which,  to  those  who  regard  only  the  fate 
of  their  own  country,  is  fraught  with  such  melancholy  feel- 
ings, is  the  source  of  very  different  emotions  to  those  who 
contemplate  the  progress  of  the  human  race.     We  hare 
struggled  long  and  resolutely  to  arrest  the  evil,  but  the  rero- 
lationary  spirit  has  prerailed :  the  rock  of  Sisyphus  has 
been  rolled  to  the  sommit  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  about, 
in  its  recoil,  to  crush  the  hands  that  raised  it.     The  work  is 
fiaiflhed.     Human  madness  and  guilt  hare  run  their  conrse,     , 
and  the  laws  of  nature  are  about  to  resume  their  immortal     "^ 
reign.     We  are  soon  to  witness  the  long  period  of  national 
punishment ;  to  see  delusion  expire  under  the  pressure  of      , 
suffering,  and  anarchy  sink  under  the  fdry  it  has  excited, 
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and  ambition  prostrated  b;  the  passions  it  has  awakened. 
We  are  destined  to  see  a  natiou  which  neglected  uid 
despised  all  the  choicest  blessings  of  FroTidence,  which  ran 
riot  in  the  fulness  of  national  prosperity,  and  was  dmnk 
with  the  intoxication  of  national  glory,  sink  and  suffer  nnder 
the  worst  instruments  of  the  Divine  Tengeance,  the  lash  of 
its  own  passions  and  rices.  With  their  own  hands  they 
have  pulled  down  the  ancient  and  uadecayed  fabric  which 
sheltered  their  fathers,  and  the  old  time  before  them ;  with 
their  own  hands  they  have  written  their  sentence — with 
their  own  lips  they  hare  pronounced  their  doom.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  triumph  of  reTolution,  the  riot  of  rejoic- 
ing, and  the  blaze  of  illuminations,  that  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  appeared  to  the  people  of  England ;  and  while 
they  were  celebrating,  like  the  Assyrians  of  old,  their 
victory  over  an  imaginary  enemy,  their  empire  was  taken 
from  them  and  given  te  another  people. 

Dark  and  disastrous,  however,  as  is  the  future  prospect  of 
the  British  empu%,  we  do  not  think  its  case  hopeless,  or  that, 
afler  having  gone  through  the  degradation,  distraction,  and 
suffering  which  must  foUow  the  destruction  of  the  Cpostitu- 
tion,  it  may  not  yet  witness,  in  the  decline  of  its  days,  some 
gleams  of  sunshine  and  prosperity.  The  laws  of  nature 
have  now  come  to  aid  the  cause  of  order;  its  usual  suffering 
will  attend  the  march  of  revolution ;  experience  will  soon 
dispel  the  fumes  of  democracy;  the  reign  of  Political 
Unions,  of  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  tricolor  flags,  must  ere 
long  come  to  an  end;  the  suffering,  anxiety,  and  distress 
consequent  on  their  despotic  rule,  the  suspension  of  all 
confidence,  and  the  ruin  of  all  credit,  must  consign  them  to 
the  dust,  amidst  the  execrations  of  their  country,  if  they 
are  not  subverted  by  the  ruder  shock  of  civil  warfare  and 
military  power.  The  distress,  misery,  and  stagnation  in 
every  branch  of  industry,  already  consequent  on  the 
Heform  Bill,  have  been  so  extreme,  that  they  must  long 
ago  have  led  to  its  overthrow,  not  only  without  the  resist- 
ance, but  with  the  concurrence,  of  all  the  Reformers  who 
are  not  revolutionists,  had  it  not  been  for  the  delusion 
universally  spread  by  the  revolutionary  journals,  that  the 
existing  distress  was  not  owing  to  Reform,  but  to  the  resist- 
ance which  it  had  experienced,  and  that  the  danger  of 
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rerolutiou,  great  m  the  event  of  the  measure  being  thrown 
out,  vas  aWlotelj  nugatory  in  the  event  of  its  being 
passed.  These  two  Bophisms  have  atone  carried  the  biU 
through  the  resistance  it  experienced  from  the  property, 
educatioQ,  and  talent  of  the  country,  and  blinded  men's  eyes 
to  the  enormous  evils  which  not  only  threatened  to  follow  its 
triumph,  but  attended  its  progress.  But  these  delusions  can- 
Dot  much  longer  be  maintained.  Reform  is  now  victorious  : 
the  bill  is  passed  unmatilated  and  unimpaired,  and  its  whole 
consequences  nmo  rest  on  the  heads  of  its  authors,  and  its 
authors  ahne.  When  it  is  discovered  that  all  the  benefits 
promised  from  it  are  a  mere  delusion ;  that  stagnation, 
distress,  and  misery  have  signalised  its  triumph  ;  that  trade 
does  Dot  revive  with  the  contracted  expenditure  of  the  rich, 
nor  confidence  return  with  the  increased  audacity  of  the 
poor;  that  the  ancient  and  kindly  relations  of  life  have 
been  torn  asunder  in  the  struggle,  and  the  vehemence  of 
democracy  has  provided  no  substitute  in  their  stead;  that 
interest  after  interest,  class  after  class,  is  successively 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the 
ancient  barrier  which  restrained  them  is  removed ; — ^the 
eyes  of  the  nation  must  be  opened  to  the  gross  fraud 
which  has  been  practised  upon  it.  Then  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  aristocratic  interest,  and  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  which  supported  their  influence  in  the 
Lower  House,  were  the  real  bulwark  which  protected  all 
the  varied  interests  of  the  country  from  the  revolution- 
ary tempest,  and  that  every  bram^  of  indnstry  la  less 
secure,  every  species  of  property  is  less  valuable,  every 
enterprise  is  more  hazardous,  every  disaster  is  more  irre- 
trievable, when  its  surges  roll  unbroken  and  unresisted 
into  the  legislature. 

It  is  upon  this  very  circumstance,  however,  that  our 
chief,  and  indeed  our  only  hope  of  the  country  is  founded. 
Hitherto  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes  have  stood 
aloof  from  the  contest,  or  they  have  openly  joined  the^ 
reforming  party.  They  were  carried  away  by  the  prospect 
of  the  importance  whidi  they  would  acquire  under  the  new 
Constitution,  and  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  their  own 
interests  which  were  defended,  their  own  battle  which  was 
fought,  their  own  existence  which  was  at  stake,  in  the 
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contest  maintained  bj  the  ConseQ^i^grtj.  Not  the 
case  is  changed  The  iild-iaciap&rt  is  demolished,  and, 
unless  these  middle  ranks  can  create  a  new  one,  they  most  be 
speedily  themselves  destroyed.  From  the  sole  of  their  feet 
to  the  crown  of  their  head,  the  middle  dassea  of  Elngland 
at  present  stand  exposed  to  the  rerolutionarj  fire;  every 
shot  will  now  carry  away  flesh  and  blood.  Deeply  as  we 
deplore  the  misery  and  suffering  which  the  exposure  of 
these  unprotected  classes  to  the  attacks  of  rerolution  moat 
produce,  it  is  in  the  intensity  of  that  suffering,  in  the  poig- 
nancy of  that  distress,  that  the  only  chance  of  ultimate 
deliverance  is  to  be  found.  Periods  of  suffering  are  seldom, 
in  the  end,  lost  to  nations,  any  more  than  to  individuals  ;  and 
it  is  years  of  anguish  that  expiate  the  sin,  and  tame  the 
passions,  of  days  of  riot  and  licentiousness. 

The  Constitution,  indeed,  is  destroyed,  but  the  men 
whom  the  Constitution  formed  are  not  destroyed.  The 
institutions  which  protected  all  the  dasses  of  the  state,  the 
permanent  interests  which  coerced  the  feverish  throes  of 
democracy,  the  conafiTYative  weight  which  steadied  all  the 
movements  of  the  people,  are^r'ari  BHflJ  Ihe'penl  artfllug- 
fiFdm  tnis  su^deirTetnorai'ttfthS  pressure  which  hitherto 
mgulated  all  the  movements  of  the  machine  is  extreme,  but 
the  case  is  not  utterly  hopeless.  It  is  impossible  at  once  to 
change  the  habits  of  many  hundred  years'  growth; — it  is 
difficult  in  a  few  years  to  root  out  the  affections  and 
interests  which  have  sprung  from  centuries  of  obligation ; — 
it  is  not  in  a  single  generation  that  the  virtues  and  happi- 
ness, fostered  by  i^s  of  prosperity,  are  to  be  destroyed. 
As  long  as  the  British  character  remains  unchanged ;  as 
long  as  religion  and  moral  virtue  sway  the  feeUngs  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  ;  as  long  as  tranquil  industry  forma 
the  employment  of  her  inhabitants,  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments constitute  the  reward  of  their  exertion, — the  cause  of 
order  and  civilisation  is  not  hopeless.  Revolutions,  it  is 
true,  are  always  effected  by  reckless  and  desperate  mino- 
rities in  opposition  to  opulent  and  indolent  majorities;  but 
it  is  the  ennobling  effect  of  civil  liberty  to  nourish  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  oppression,  which  outs^ps  all  the  calcula- 
tions of  those  who  ground  their  views  upon  what  has 
occurred  in  despotic  monarchies.      Recent  events   afford 
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abnndiuit  confirmation  of  this  obserratioo.  The  Revolu- 
tionists of  France,  in  three  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the 
StateB-General,  effected  the  onion  of  the  three  orders  in  one 
Chamber — in  other  vords,  the  ReTolation.  In  England, 
the  Conserrative  party,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
riances,  kept  the  revolution  at  bay  for  fifteen  months, 
and  at  length  the  Peers  vere  prostrated  and  the  Crovn 
oveithrovn,  only  by  a  violent  stretch  of  the  preroga- 
tive, to  crash  the  ondaunted  defenders  of  its  ovn  iude- 
pendeace. 

In  revolntioos,  the  period  of  general  reaction  invariably 
comes  ;  bnt  the  great  danger  is,  that  it  comes  too  late  to 
save  the  country  from  the  consequences  of  former  intem- 
perance. When  Eng^d  found  itself  under  the  despotic 
tyranny  of  the  Long  Parhament,  or  the  iron  rule  of  Crom- 
vell ;  when  the  head  of  the  monarch  fell  on  the  scaffold, 
Mid  the  liberties  of  the  country  expired  under  the  Protector, 
— vith  what  feelings  of  agony  ifid  the  people  waken  from 
the  fatal  delusions  of  16421  When  Louis  and  Marie 
Antoinette  pensfaed  under  the  guillotine ;  vhen  the  revo- 
luti<Hiary  axe  was  lifted  in  every  village,  and  suspended  over 
eveiy  head  in  France ;  when  almost  every  mother  wept  her 
son,  and  every  family  mourned  its  flower  swept  off  to  the 
ranks  by  the  Directory, — with  what  bitter  anguish  did  they 
look  back  to  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  days  of  the 
monarchy  I  Repeatedly,  during  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  reaction  was  so  violent,  that  it  would  have 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  movement,  but  for  the  fearful 
iniUtary  force  which  the  Government  had  arrayed  on  their 
side.  The  factions  of  Paris,  headed  hy  the  National  Guard, 
40,000  strong  rose  in  open  revolt  against  the  revolutionary 
GoTemment  in  October  1795,  and  were  only  defeated  by 
the  cannon  of  the  army,  and  the  military  genius  of  Napo- 
leon. The  bayonets  of  Augereau  and  the  French  grena- 
diers were  required  to  dissolve  the  Royalist  Chambers, 
which  the  free  elections  of  the  years  1796  and  1797  had 
produced.  France  willingly  surrendered  its  freedom  in 
1800,  and  submitted  for  fifteen  years  to  the  despotic 
authority  of  Napoleon,  rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  any 
further  continuance  of  those  alternations  of  oppression, 
which  constituted  the  melancholy  history  of  its  democratic 
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conTubions.  And  the  aufferiDg  consequent  on  the  Rerola- 
tion  of  July  became  at  laet  so  poignant,  that  the  respectable 
classea  hailed  with  joj  even  the  arbitrary  decrees  and  total 
snBpeusiou  of  their  liberties  by  Marshal  Soult. 

The  reactiou  has  come  in  this  couutry,  in  all  the  higher 
and  educated  classes,  to  an  extent  vliich  the  Tannest 
supporter  of  the  Constitntion  coald  hardly  hare  hoped 
for.  It  has  come  too  late  to  save  the  Constitution, 
because  the  GrOTemment  forced  on  the  revolntion  by  ihe 
aid  of  the  Commons,  vho  had  assembled  during  the  first 
transport  of  the  Reform  passion.  It  has  not  come  too  late, 
however,  let  us  hope,  to  give  a  tolerable  security,  for  a  time 
at  least,  nuder  the  new  constitntion,  to  life  and  property. 
The  whole  powers  of  the  state  are  now  centred  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Peers 
are  henceforth  of  hardly  any  weight  in  the  scale.  The  last 
hopes  of  the  nation  rest  on  the  character  of  their  next 
representatives.  If  a  majority  of  them  are  conserrativ^ 
the  march  of  revolution  may  for  a  time  be  stayed,  and 
England  preserve  the  best  part  of  its  institutions,  till 
another  three  glorious  days  at  Paris  again  intoxicate  the 
public  mind,  and  the  vessel  of  the  state,  deprived  of  the 
ballast  which  enabled  it  so  long  to  ride  out  this  gale,  is 
swamped  in  the  waves. 

In  commemorating  the  fall  of  the  Constitution,  many 
reflections  naturally  arise  as  to  the  causes  by  which  this  vast 
change  has  been  brought  about,  the  consequences  to  which 
it  is  likely  to  lead,  and  the  means  of  escape  which  still 
remain  to  the  institutions  and  property  of  the  country. 
Such  a  retrospect  will  exhibit  many  faults  on  both  sides; 
but  they  are  faults  of  a  very  different  character  od  the 
revolutionary  and  the  conservative  sides,  and  we  may 
already  anticipate  the  sober  decision  of  history  on  many 
of  the  steps  in  this  fatal  progress. 

Powerful  as  inconsiderable  events  frequently  are  on  the 
final  issue  of  change  on  human  affairs,  it  is  never  by  sudi 
causes  that  the  great  streams  which  divide  the  human  race 
are  first  put  in  motion.  General,  powerful,  and  long-con- 
tinued causes  are  alone  adequate  to  affect  the  masses  of 
mankind,  and  produce  that  dissatisfaction  at  existing  insti- 
tutions which  first  calls  into  activity  the  energy  and  guilt 
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of  revolutionary  ambition.  MioiBterial  recklessness,  partj 
ambition,  may  at  last  regulate  the  direction  of  the  torrent, 
but  it  is  not  each  causes  'which  first  put  it  in  motion.  The 
ambition  of  tb^  Whiga.  the  recklessness  of  the  rerolutionists. 


the'flSiud  VI  power,  the  Tiolence  of  the  populace,  hare  in 
the  end  precipitated  the  change ;  but  the  Conaervative  party 
most  look  to  their  own  weakness  and  indiscretion  for  the 
first  caoses  which  gave  it  birth.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  remote  cause  of  these  changes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unexampled  glory  and  success  with  which,  under  their 
direction,  the  nation  combated  the  first  French  Revolution, 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  powers  of  thought, 
and  the  efforts  of  understanding,  to  resist  the  domination 
of  long-established  influence,  to  get  free  from  the  bonds  of 
authority,  and  cut  through  the  fetters  of  power  by  the  ada- 
mantine edge  of  genius.  Nor  is  it  without  benevolent 
designs,  and  for  wise  purposes,  that  this  tendency  is  universal 
in  mankind.  It  is  this  reaction  of  genius  against  violence, 
of  the  powers  of  the  understanding  against  the  force  of  the 
passions,  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of 
power,  which  steadies  the  march  of  human  events,  and 
brings  back  the  oscillations  of  the  political  pendulum  to  the 
centre  of  troth  and  justice.  The  Conservative  party  may 
well  recognise  the  force  of  a  power  from  which,  since  the 
days  of  popular  tyranny  began,  they  have  derived  such 
incatculalue  support. 

The  long  political  ascendency  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
unexampled  triumphs  with  which  the  war  was  closed,  natu- 
rally drove  talent  to  the  side  of  Opposition.  The  Whigs 
always  made  it  their  boast  that  all  t^e  talents  were  on  their 
side  ;  and  without  admitting  the  truth  of  the  statement,  it 
may  at  least  be  admitted,  that  in  writing  and  popular  de- 
clamation they  bad  at  that  time  decidedly  the  better  of 
their  opponents.  They  early  felt  the  power  of  the  press, 
and  they  laboured  ably  and  assiduously  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  While  their  adversaries  were  acting  or  com- 
bating, they  were  writing  and  declaiming  ;  while  the  whole 
talent  of  the  Conservative  side  was  engaged  in  struggling 
with  the  mi^t  of  Napoleon,  or  directing  in  all  its  various 
departments  the  immense  machine  of  British  power,  they 
were  incessantly  occupied  in  getting  possession  of  all  the 
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varied  channels  of  public  thought.  Their  actiritj  and 
energy  in  this  department  was  unbounded,  and  soon  began 
to  produce  a  marked  change  on  the  eentimentB  of  the  high 
aud  educated  classes.  While  the  excitement  of  the  vai* 
continued,  this  alteration  waa  not  generally  perceived,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was  carried  enthnsiasticallj 
along  vith  the  splendid  tide  of  national  glory.  Bat  no 
sooner  had  the  cannon  that  hailed  WelUngton's  rictories 
ceased  to  thrill  every  British  heart  with  exultation,  than  the 
incessant  luid  daily  influence  of  the  press  was  perceptible,  and 
it  became  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  tide 
■was  setting  rapidly  in,  in  favour  of  Uberal  principles. 

This  tendency  was  increased,  to  an  extent  which  has 
never  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  by  the  influence  of 
foreign  travelling  upon  our  young  men  of  all  ranks,  but 
especially  upon  those  of  the  higher  and  noble  classes. 
Travelliug  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  Uberal 
principles  of  every  inteUigent  mind ;  but  this  salutary  infla- 
ence  was  sw^ed  to  a  dangerous  degree,  by  the  excessive 
admiration  which  Englishmen  everywhere  found  existing 
among  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  the  Continental 
states,  for  the  free  institutions  of  this  country,  and  the 
aversion  to  tyrwiny  which  they  contracted  from  the  example 
of  its  operation  which  so  many  despotic  empires  afforded. 
The  dangers  of  revolution  and  democracy  were  past,  and 
matter  of  history ;  those  of  despotism  were  present,  and 
matter  of  observation.  Hence  the  one  sank  deep  in  tiie 
minds  of  the  thinking  few,  and  the  other  guided  the  thoughts 
of  the  inconsiderate  many ;  in  other  words,  the  one  affected 
the  tens,  the  other  the  thousands.  It  became  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  accordingly,  that,  whatever  the  political 
principles  of  a  young  man  were  when  he  set  out  to  the 
Continent,  he  always  returned  a  Whig  or  a  Liberal ;  and 
numbers  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  country,  who 
stood  by  the  vessel  of  the  state  during  all  the  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution,  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  that 
the  inheritors  of  their  titles  aud  fortunes  had  abandoned 
all  their  poUtical  principles  amidst  the  flattery  of  French 
liberalism,  or  the  smiles  of  Italian  beauty. 

Meanwhile  the  Tories  remained  universally,  and  to  an 
extent  which  now  appears  almost  inconceivable,  negligent, 
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as  to  the  press  at  least,  of  their  cause.  Thej  reposed  in 
fauded  securitj  on  the  laurels  of  WellJDgtoD  and  Nelson  ; 
the  caaDon  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  yet  echoed  in  their 
ears,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  goTemment,  vhich  had 
adueved  these  inunortal  triumphs,  seemed  estahiiehed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  OTerthrov.  Among  the  numerous  close 
and  starthng  analogies  vhich  the  progress  of  the  English 
has  to  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  none  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  complete  delusion  which  existed  in  both  coun- 
tries as  to  the  stabihty  of  the  institutions  and  the  govern- 
ment, against  which  the  press  was  directing  its  unobtmsiTeN 
but  incessant  warfare.  The  English  Tories  reposed  in  as 
complete  supposed  security  on  the  edge  of  the  volcano  which 
burst  forth  in  1S31,  as  the  French  nobility  did  on  the  aur- 
&ce  of  the  stream  of  fire  which  enveloped  the  state  in  1789. 
Not  only  did  they  make  no  attempt  to  stem  the  current 
which  was  setting  in  so  widely  and  fearfully  in  favour  of 
innovation,  but  Giey  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  could 
afford  to  give  every  indulgence  to  the  enemy.  They  even 
sported  with  the  passion  for  innovation,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
harmless  or  inconsiderate  element  in  society.  The  ministers 
of  state  took  the  lead  in  the  insane  career ;  and  Mr  M  'Cutloch 
commenced  his  lectures  in  London  in  favour  of  the  modem 
dogmas  of  free  trade  and  metallic  currency,  with  Mr  Can- 
ning and  Mr  Huskiason  as  disciples !  I^, became,  '''"'^r^vf^y, 
prnvftrhii^l  at  that  time,  that  the  Tories  were  becoming 
^yhigftf  *^^^°*"-  *^fj  pT"  "p  ffpvjnrmgT3K~Tfi^  pniujj-ji 

adversaries,  and  secured  a  majority,  or  rather  extinguished 
opposition,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  adopting  all  the 
Boggeations  of  the  Opposition,  An  article,  often  written 
with  abihty,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  it  was 
immediately  praised  to  the  skies  in  all  the  Whig  journals  ; 
ita  principles  were  adopted  in  all  the  Whig  coteries  ;  any 
opposition  to  it  was  stigmatised  as  the  height  of  illiberality 
and  ignorance  ;  and  in  due  time,  bred  between  Whig  rash- 
ness  and  Tory  credulity,  a  legislative  measure  was  proposed, 
and  passed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  both  parties  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  deep  and  unheeded  execrations  of  all 
the  reflecting  men  in  the  country.  Mr  Canning  contrived 
to  elude  Lord  Brougham's  sarcasm  on  this  point  by  the 
well-known  story  of  the  Thunder  in  the  theatre ;  but  it 
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Waa  not  od  that  acconnt  felt  to  be  the  less  true,  or  the  less 
characteristic  of  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Had  this  rage  for  liberal  opinions  and  legislative  iunora- 
tions  been  confined  merely  to  matters  of  opinion,  the  evil 
day  might  have  been  for  long  postponed  ;  and  although  the 
hold  vhich  the  Whigs  had  got  of  the  press,  and  the  incoo- 
rfiiderable  effort  made  to  resist  them  in  that  department, 
[fmust  in  the  end  have  secured  for  them  a  revolutionary  tri- 

I  umph,  the  catastrophe  vrould  probably  not  have  occurred  so 

II  soon,  had  not  the  Tories,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
i  Iconcession  to  the  movement  party,  and  without  being  in  the 
I  Ueast  aware  of  the  consequences,  adopted  several  of  their 
I  kuggestions,  which  not  only  struck  deep  into  the  established 
interests  of  the  country,  but  utterly  alienated  the  affections 
Wf  those  great  and  important  bodies  in  the  state,  the  trading 

and  agricultural  classes,  on  whom  they  had  hitherto  munlj 
depended.  Itishardlynecessarytonamethem;  they  constitute 
the  leading  feature  of  legislation  for  the  last  fifteen  years: 
Free  Trade,  the  Change  in  the  Currency,  the  Reduction  of 
the  Duty  on  Spirits,  and  Catholic  Emancipation.  All  these 
measures  emanated  from  the  Edinburgh  Review :  they  were 
all  sedulously  nursed  in  the  Whig  circles ;  they  were  all 
lauded  to  the  skies  in  the  liberal  journals,  and  they  have  all 
proved  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Admitting  that  Mr  Smith's  argument  is  invincible, 
and  that  Free  Trade,  if  it  could  be  begun  de  novo  by  all 
nations  without  any  previous  interest  being  affected  by  the 
chaDge,  would  be  the  most  beneficial  for  every  branch  of 
industry,  the  question  presented  to  the  British  Statesmen 
was,  whether  it  was  practicable  to  introduce  this  great  alter- 
ation in  a  country  where  an  anxious  system  of  legislation, 
for  200  years,  had  established  numerous  and  important 
interests  under  the  system  of  protection  ;  where  milhons  of 
men  were  dependent  on  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  at  best  extremely  doubtful,  whether  any 
oth^  nation  would  act  on  the  system  of  recipi-ocity,  and 
give  to  our  manufactures  any  share  of  these  advantages 
which  we  yielded  to  theirs  "i  This  nice  and  dehcate  ques- 
tion, which  Mr  Smith  pronounced  more  than  doubtful,  as 
applied  to  this  country,  the  Free- Trade  party,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  decided  at  once  in  favour  of  the  innovating 
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theory.  Under  the  tuition  of  Mr  M'CuUoch,  and  the 
anspicea  of  Mr  Huskisson,  the  Free-Trade  system  vaa 
forced  on  the  country  against  the  wiahea,  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances,  of  all  the  practical  men  engaged  in 
niaDufactarea  or  commerce.  Their  petitions  were  diHre- 
garded,  their  anger  derided,  their  complaints  thrown  orer 
the  table  :  inqairy  was  denied ;  when  complaining  of  star- 
ration,  they  were  referred  to  the  exports  and  imports, 
and  assured  they  were  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
Amidst  the  general  applause  of  the  Legislature,  the 
praises  of  the  Liberal  press,  and  the  mutual  comphments 
of  the  Opposition  and  Ministerial  benches,  the  harsh 
measures  were  forced  on  the  country;  and  the  consequence 
vas  what  might  hare  been  anticipated  from  any  consider- 
aUe,  sadden,  and  uncalled-for  political  changes.  Other 
nations  drew  closer  and  closer  their  laws  of  exclusion  as  we 
relaxed  ours.  Distress  and  discontent  became  general  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  fatal  idea  generally 
preraiied  among  them,  that  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  represented,  and  that  British  flesh  and  blood 
■were  sacrificed  to  the  theories  of  cold-blooded  pohtical  eco- 
nomists. I 
To  augment  the  eril,  the  great  changes  in  the  currency  in  I 
1819  and  1826  were  carried  into  effect  at  the  earnest  \ 
recommendation  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the  influence  \ 
of  the  liberalised  Tories  in  the  Cabinet.  The  effects  of  \ 
these  disastrous  changes  are  well  known.  Kever,  perhaps,  \ 
did  legislatiTe  innovation  inflict  such  deep  wounds  on 
society ;  and  nerer,  without  rerolutlooary  confiscation,  were 
sadi  widespread  and  sweeping  convulsions  in  property 
introduced.  In  a  few  years  whole  classes  in  society  were 
desbY>yed  :  debts  were  atigmented  in  a  fearful  progression  : 
the  national  embarrassments  became  orerwhelming  :  indi- 
Tidoal  distress  speedily  terminated  in  insolrency:  -the 
holders  of  property  constantly  found  it  getting  cheaper  on 
their  hands  ;  and  fortunes  of  the  greatest  magnitude  melted 
away  under  the  ceaseless  falls  in  the  Talue  of  the  produce 
in  which  they  consisted.  Xhia-ifiiXiblL  change,  too,  was 
forced  on  the  country  by  the  Whigs,  and  yleldeH  to  'By  the 
^il^ralia^  ;i'ones,Th"  defiance  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
commercial  clasaej.    In  Scotland  alone,  by  a  unanimous  and 
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unprecedented  exertion  of  the  natioD,  the  chtwge  was  aTorted, 
and  a  system,  tested  by  a  century  of  experienced  beoefits, 
vas  sared  from  destruction  by  the  hands  of  visionary  innova- 
tioQ.  Cobbett  clearly  sav  the  consequence  of  this  pi-odi- 
gious  change.  He  has  declared,  that  the  moment  be  h^trd  in 
America  that  the  Bank  was  to  resume  cash  payments,  he 
ordered  his  goods  to  be  packed  up,  and  his  fanuly  to  pre- 
pare to  return  to  England :  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  hopeless  heretofore,  was  now  certain 
of  success.  The  event  has  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  anticipations. 

The  unfortnnate  measures  thrust  upon  a  yielding  Torj 
Administration,  by  the  incessant  clamour  of  the  Whigs  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  beer  and  ardent  spirits,  pro- 
duced consequences  hardly  less  ruinous  to  the  national  for- 
tunes. If  they  did  not  directly  affect  the  public  wealth, 
they  led  to  effects  destined  to  he  ultimately  still  more  disas- 
trous by  the  demoralisation  introduced  among  the  labouring 
classes,  the  life  of  intoxication  to  which  t£ey  habituated 
them,  and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  passion  which 
they  introduced.  These  fatal  changes  not  only  undermined 
the  foundations  of  social  order  by  destroying  the  restraint 
of  private  virtue,  but  they  tended  directly  and  immediately 
to  foster  the  spread  of  anarchical  principles,  by  the  seditious 
and  atrocious  publications  to  which  they  Incessantly  exposed 
the  minds  of  the  least  educated  or  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
community.  Tempted  to  the  ale-house  by  the  desire  for 
drinking,  they  found  their  minds  exposed  there  to  a  poison 
not  less  inflammatory  and  ruinous  than  the  ardent  spirits 
which  wasted  and  destroyed  their  bodies.  A  furious  and 
deceitful  press  was  to  he  found  in  every  ginshop  and  ale- 
house, incessantly  dealing  forth  calumny,  abuse,  and  misre- 
presentation, against  everything  sacred,  or  venerable,  or 
nsefid.  In  society ;  and  while  their  frames  were  weakened  by 
copious  potations  of  spirits,  their  principles  were  destroyed 
by  the  insidious  inhaling  of  poUtical  falsehood  Thence, 
in  a  great  measure,  have  sprung  those  fierce  and  menacing 
PoUtical  Unions,  which  have  recently  usurped  almost  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state,  and  threaten  soon  to  reduce 
the  fair  reahn  of  En^and  under  the  thraldom  of  Jacobin 
clubs  and  incendiary  societies. 
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Still,  however,  notwithstanding  bo  manj  circumstances  of   A 
alienation,  the  affections  of  the  great  bodj  of  the  people  of     \ 
England  were  decidedly  with  the  Conservative  party,  and      1 
the  Whigs  felt  it  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.     They  had      I 
seen  how  strong  the  feeling  was  in  faTour  of  the  monarchy,      ^ 
when  it  was  roused  by  the  arrogance  of  Earl  Grey's  Admi- 
nistration in  1807,  and  how  loudly  the  loyal  feeUngs  of  the 
English  peasantry  responded  to  the  appeal  to  save  the 
Crown  from  thraldom,  and  the  national  rehgion  from  inva- 
sion, at  that  memorable  period.     Aa.  lon^  as  the  Tories    I      . 
stood  forth  as  the  supportPirB  ()f  '^"'  Qftf^"  ^"^.  *^^l'p"^at.i''nTial   /  -t^ 
Faith,  they  leii  that,  aa  a  party,  they  had  no  chance  of  [ 
ghcoeaa     Xt  became,  tberetore,  uidispeDSable  at  all  hazards  ^ 
TIT  hrrii'r  lip  thin  fnrmHnM"  nnirn   nrnl  thuntii 
efforts  which  they  directed  tow»r(!BCatTlolic  t 

On  looking  back  to  the  lon^aiuL^8l§l^ff 
the  Whi^  made  to  force  throngb  this  great  innovation 
against  the  known  opinions  of  the  English  people,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  total  indifference  which  they  have 
nnce  evinced  to  the  increased  sufferings  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, it  is  evident  that  religious  toleration  was  a  mere 
name,  and  that  the  real  object  for  which  the  party  struggled 
was  something  very  different,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
never  to  divulge.  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  change 
which  merely  went  to  admit  some  thirty  or  forty  Catholic 
gentlemen  into  Parliament,  or  open  to  some  ten  or  twenty 
barristers  the  road  to  the  Bench;  and  for  this  the  whole 
liberal  party  in  England  struggled  incessantly  for  thirty 
years.  The  great  questions  which  really  affected  the  in- 
terests of  the  Irish  poor,  to  which  British  patriots  had  long 
tamed  their  anxious  attention,  and  on  which  the  fate  and 
the  bread  of  millions  depended,  met  from  them  with  no  sort 
of  attention.  Not  a  wlusper  escaped  them  on  the  establish- 
ment of  poor-laws  to  relieve  its  suffering  population,  and 
check  the  perilous  growth  of  their  numbers  ;  or  on  the  open- 
ing the  means  of  emigration  to  its  overffowing  multitudes  ; 
or  on  the  establishment  of  fisheries,  or  roads,  or  harbours, 
to  afford  them  bread,  and  contribute  to  the  spread  of  indus- 
trious habits  ;  or  on  the  possibility  of  correcting  the  ruinous 
absenteeism  of  its  great  proprietors.  While  the  contest 
raged  loud  and  long  about  Emancipation,  which  merely 
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opened  the  path  of  ambition  to  hundreds,  these  great  ques- 
tions, upon  vhich  the  bread  and  the  fate  of  millions  de- 
pended, vera  quietlj  consigned  to  the  vault  of  all  the  Capn- 
lets  ;  or,  if  they  were  touched  on  at  all,  it  was  onlj  to  broach 
the  incredible  paradox,  that  the  Irish  were  perfectly  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  any  bad  effects  to  the  absentees ;  and 
that  the  spending  of  fire  or  six  miUions  a-jear  in  London, 
Paris,  or  Naples,  instead  of  Dublin,  or  the  Irish  counties, 
was  no  sort  of  detriment  to  its  numerous  inhabitants. 

The  re^  motive  which  led  to  the  long  and  anxious  agita- 
tion of  the  Catholic  question  by  the  Whig  party,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  all  the  real  interests  of  the  Emerdd  Isle,  is 
now  8u£Gciendy  apparent.  They  felt  that  the  Tories  were 
irresistible  as  long  as  they  were  backed  by  the  loyal  and 
religioos  feelings  of  the  English  people,  and  united  in  the 
firm  support  of  the  Church  and  the  Throne.  The  otter 
discomfiture  they  had  received  on  an  appeid  to  the  people, 
'in  the  great  contests  with  the  Tories  in  1781  and  1807, 
left  Dot  a  chance  of  regaining  the  reins  of  power,  but  by 
depriving  them  of  that  firm  support  from  the  rural  electors 
wiuch  arose  from  community  of  religious  feeling.  To  effect 
this  separation,  was  the  incessant  object  of  Whig  tactics  for 
thirty  years.  Party  ambition,  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
assumed  the  language  of  virtue.  They  spoke  of  justice, 
liberality,  and  toleration ;  of  the  fair  reign  of  ChriatiaD 
charity ;  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  unstained  by  pohti- 
cal  distinction  or  religious  rancour.  The  pleasing  theme 
carried  away  the  young  and  the  generous  of  the  English 
aristocracy  ;  and  it  soon  became  painfully  evident,  that 
while  the  great  body  of  the  English  peasantry  were  firm  in 
the  faith  and  loyalty  of  their  fathers,  the  younger  and  more 
influential  classes  of  the  aristocracy  were  fast  giving  way 
under  the  seducing  influence  of  liberalised  ambition. 

At  thb  critical  juncture,  when  the  Tories  could  with 
difficulty  maintain  their  ground  against  the  united  influence 
of  the  Whigs,  and  the  younger  and  more  liberal  of  their  own 
body,  O'Connell  commenced  the  system  of  agitation  in  Ire- 
Ifuid,  and,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  inflicted  on  his 
country  evils  infinitely  greater  than  it  had  suffered  from 
the  Enghsh  sword  for  two  centuries.  The  threat  of  insur- 
rection, the  increasing  clamours  of  the  advocates  for  the 
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change,  and  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  countrj,  overcame 
the  finnness  of  the  British  leaders,  and  Catholic  Emaaci- 
pation  was  passed,  by  a  united  effort  of  the  Whigs,  the 
liberal  Tories,  and  the  .Crown,  against  the  loiMiy-expressed 
opiaion  ot  the  Enghsh  people. 

The  consequences  of  this  measure  hare  been  disastrous 
bejond  what  its  bitterest  eueroy  could  have  anticipated. 
We  have  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  since  said,  -p  •  j 
that  he  would  give  his  right  arm  if  he  could  undo  what  he  "T*^^*",' 
theo  did  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  magnanimity  of  his  char-  '  /, 
acter  to  have  made  the  avowal.  But  that,  alas  1  is  impoa-  "f^^J^^j^ 
sible  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  change  soon  became  such  as 
even  hia  firmness  and  capacity  have  proved  unable  to  remedy.  ^ 
It  not  only  produced  divieions,  all  hut  irremediable,  among 
the  Conservative  party,  but  it  took  away  the  great  link 
which  united  them  to  the  people.  The  friends  of  the 
miimiiiliji  fiilli  iM  if  lilir  lipnifii  ilwilf  hgrt 'TtlTuuilirui'  t^e 
T\^a  nf  Wolljfjgfjir^  ifj^f]  SiV  Robert  Peel  wielded  the  power 
nTdlin  fiiiiiiii  In  i  mijLi]ii'"iJ!,h  the  change.  TlieTorieslost 
the  great  ground  of  appeal  which"  had'sd  often  carried  them 
throagh  all  then:  difficulties  with  the  peasantry,  and  were 
looked  upon,  if  not  by  the  most  enlightened,  at  least  by  the 
most  upright,  sincere,  and  respectable  portion  of  the  com< 
munity,  as  men  who  had  sacrificed  the  outworks  of 
the  constitution  to  obtain  the  praise  of  an  ambitious  and 
irreligious  political  faction.  The  rural  population  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  petitioned  so  loudly  against  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, felt  that  they  were  not  duly  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  measure  was  forced  through  against  their 
wishes  :  the  cry  for  Reform  was  joined  in  by  many  of  the 
oldest  and  firmest  friends  of  the  monarchy,  and  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  coalition  on  this  subject  began  to  appear 
between  the  most  vehement  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
Conservative  parties.  Above  all,  the  Revolutionary  party 
gained  a  great  and  lasting  victory  :  the  power  of  agitation, 
even  over  the  strongest  interests  and  dearest  affections  of  the 
nation,  became  evident ;  and  the  fatal  truth  was  openly 
proclaimed  that,  by  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people,  in 
opposition  to  their  interests,  and  spreading  terror,  misery, 
and  suffering  among  the  labouring  poor,  on  any  subject  of 
popular  ambition,  such  a  degree  of  sickness,  disquietude,  and 
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anxiety  ma;  be  spread  through  the  state,  as  will  make  them 
submit  for  the  sale  of  momeDtary  quiet,  to  anj  innoTatioD. 
\  These  were  the  great  eirors  of  the  ConserratiTe  partj, 
Which  broaght  about,  among  a  portion  of  the  eommaiuty 
~  xrho  would  Derer  have  otherwise  felt  it,  a  desire  for  Refonn  ; 
Ivhich  obliterated,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
bation,  all  the  glorious  serrices  which  thej  had  rendered  to 
England  and  the  cause  of  humanity  by  resisting  the  French 
Kerolution  ;  and  which  has  delivered  the  goTernment  of  the 
state  to  a  set  of  desperate  and  reckless  innovators,  who  have 
never  ceased  the  work  of  agitation  till  they  have  overthrown 
the  Constitution.  We  allude  to  them  now  with  r^ret^ 
because  they  detract  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  iBus- 
trione  men  who  form  the  heads  of  that  party,  and  recall 
painful  emotions,  which  we  would  willingly  bury  in  oblivion. 
Bat  the  course  of  events  is  the  province  of  history ;  the 
conduct  of  public  men  is  its  peculiar  object  of  observation  ; 
and  if  we  would  avoid  falling  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  revo- 
lution, we  most  examine  with  rigid  impartiality  into  our  own 
and  our  opponents'  errors,  which  have  precipitated  us  so  far 
down  its  descent. 

And,  to  do  the  Tories  justice,  the  errors  of  their  adminis- 
tration since  the  peace  have  been  the  errors  of  a  great  and 
beneficent  party.  They  proceeded  from  no  narrow  or  con- 
tracted views,  from  no  selfish  or  degrading  ambition,  from 
no  tyrannical  or  reckless  spirit.  They  were  the  failings  of 
the  rulers  of  the  state  during  a  great  and  mighty  struggle  ; 
of  men,  who  had  achieved  a  victory  of  immortal  celebrity, 
and  deemed  their  own  power  unassailable  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  serricea  they  had  rendered  to  their  country. 
Their  fault  .fioasiated^in  an  jindue^induIgeuceJiaiheir  politi- 
caTadversaries  ;  in  suffering  their  own  sounder  and  better 
judgment  to  be  overborne  by  the  declamation  and  specula- 
tions of  others  not  possessing  a  tithe  of  their  zeal  or  practical 
ability ;  in  mistaking  the  loud  clamour  of  the  popular  party 
for  the  sober  judgment  of  the  thinking  men  in  the  country. 
They  did  wrong,  from  the  anxious  desire  to  do  right,  and 
were  misled,  by  the  applause  of  the  Liberal  party,  into 
measures  to  which  they  never  could  have  been  forced  by 
their  power.  All  that  they  have  done  that  is  good  was 
done  from  their  own  principles,  and  in  conformity  with  their 
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om  inclinatioiis ;  their  greatest  errors  vere  forced  oa  them 
by  the  inaoTating  spirit  and  rash  speculations  of  their 
oppooeuts.  History  will  record  that  their  long  nile  was  one — ■, 
of  justice,  moderation,  and  lenity ;  that  in  fifteen  years  after 
the  peace  they  took  off  thuipy-fire  millions  a-year  of  taxes, 
and  paid  off  sixty  millions  of  the  public  debt ;  that  by  them 
national  faith  was  rigidly  uphdd,  national  tranquillity  pre- 
served inviolate,  and  national  honour  gloriously  maiutained ; 
that  the  lenity  and  indulgence  of  their  government  had 
almost  led  to  the  extinction  of  party  spirit,  difiused  (not^th- 
standing  all  the  errors  forced  upon  them  by  the  Whigs,  and 
all  the  suffering  thence  occasioned  to  particular  classes  of 
society)  unexampled  prosperity  through  the  nation,  and 
raised  the  British  empire  to  a  height  of  pover  and  glory 
unriralled  even  in  the  most  splendid  days  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

But  there  is  no  unmitigated  good  in  human  affairs.  The 
immense  increase  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Great 
BriUun^  during  this  long  period  of  sunshine  and  prosperity, 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  moral  whirlwind  in  which 
we  have  since  been  inTolved.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Glasgow  have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  nearly  tripled 
their  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  manufacturing  districts  bare 
undergone,  in  that  period,  a  similar  and  unexampled  increase. 
This  immense  change,  silently  advancing,  has  subverted  in  a 
great  degree  the  ancient  and  stable  equilibrium  of  the 
British  empire.  The  rural  popiUation,  always  inferior  to 
the  urban  in  en^y,  vehemence,  and  popular  enthusiasm, 
has  now  been  outnumbered  by  it.  Two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  attached  to  cities,  and 
dependent  on  the  interests,  and  swayed  by  the  passions,  of 
urban  life ;  while  at  the  same  time  two-thirds  of  the  income 
of  the  country  come  from  its  mral  labour,  which,  after 
maintaining  itself,  feeds  the  greater  part  of  this  urban  indus- 
try. Thus  a  fatal  change  has  taken  place  ;  for  the  great 
balk  of  property  is  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  the  majority  of 
nmnbexs,  zf^,  and  activity  on  the  other.  Ours  is  no  longer 
a  rich  coontry,  with  flourishing  cities  interspread  over  its 
surface,  but  an  aggregate  of  vast  towns,  united  to  each  other 
by  splendid  roads,  and  a  highly-cultivated  intermediate 
coontty.     The  consequences  of  this  prodigious  change  have 
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bees  ID  the  highest  d^ree  importaDt,  and  constitute  perhaps 
the  remote  cause  of  the  perilons  predicament  in  which  society 
is  now  placed.  The  national  ijiaracter  is  no  longer  formed, 
the  national  fortunes  are  no  longer  swayed,  by  the  steady 
and  independent  feelings  of  the  English  peasantry — by  men 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  faith,  and  nurtured  in  the 
feelings,  of  their  fathers — and  in  whose  veins  the  ancient 
blood  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  still  flows  in  unpolluted 
streams.  Since  the  vast  increase  of  its  manufacturing 
indnstry.  Old  England  is  no  more.  The  hereditary  character 
of  the  people,  preserved  unchanged  for  a  thousand  years,  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  fierce  passions  and  unbridled  ambi' 
tion  which  in  every  age  have  characterised  trading  com- 
monities  ;  and,  instead  of  the  steady  adherence  to  ancient 
institutions,  which  so  long  distinguished  the  English  cha- 
racter, the  feverish  desire  for  change,  which  sprang  up  with 
the  French  Revolution,  has  become  predominant  with  a  lai^ 
and  noisy  portion  of  our  people. 

It  is  the  coincidence  of  this  vast  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  with  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  reading  to  almost  all  the  youth  of  the  lower  orders,  that 
has  beyond  all  question  produced  the  restless  and  feverish 
temper  of  the  present  times.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
assert  that  education  cannot  be  extended  to  the  poor  with- 
out involving  them  in  the  fury  and  the  infidelity  of  French 
democracy  ;  but  melancholy  experience  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  extended  to  a  corrupt^  and  vicious  poor  without  pro- 
ducing these  disastrous  effects.  Like  every  other  great  power 
in  human  affairs,  the  press  becomes  an  instrument  of  virtue 
or  of  vice,  according  to  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  intrusted  ;  like  the  Amreeta  Cup  in  Kehama,  it  confers 
an  immortality  of  bliss  or  of  agony,  as  it  is  taken  by  a  vir- 
tuous or  a  corrupted  spirit.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  spread  of  reading  has  led  chiefly  to  an  exten- 
sion of  religious  knowledge,  or  the  difiusion  of  useful  infor- 
mation ;  in  the  manufacturing,  and  in  all  the  great  towns, 
it  has  augmented  enormously  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
irreligion — an  aversion  to  the  restraints  of  this  world  and  of 
the  next.  Such  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature ;  and  in  its 
operation  is  found  the  great  means  of  purification  which 
Omnipotence  provides  for  the  sins  and  corruptions  of  nations. 
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With  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  acquisition  of  pover, 
these  corrupted  societies  hourly  increase  in  vickedness  and 
depravitj ;  their  passions  become  ungovernable,  their  desires 
insatiable,  their  arrogance  insupportable ;  all  the  restraints 
of  virtue,  all  the  influence  ofreUgion,  all  the  fetters  of  autho< 
rity,  are  dissolved  under  the  perpetu^  influence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary action.  The  fabric  of  society  crumbles  and  totters, 
vith  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  vbich  held  it  together  ; 
irith  their  own  hands  its  members  accumulate  the  materials 
of  combustion  ;  with  their  own  hands  thej  apply  the  torch, 
and  a  general  conflagration  at  last  obliterates  the  scene  of 
depravity  and  corruption. 

It  is  this  rapid  and  fearful  increase  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  from  causes  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  control,  which  renders  it  now  painfully 
evident  that  the  Conservative  party  committed  a  great  error 
in  not  earlier  conceding,  on  Conservative  principles,  and  to 
strengthen  the  Conservative  interest  in  the  legislature, 
members  to  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  it  was  inevitable  that  the  addi- 
tional members  acquired  by  the  great  towns  were  necessarily 
to  be  of  a  democratic  or  revolutionary  character,  the  Con- 
servative party  would  have  been  perfectly  right  to  resist  to 
the  very  uttermost  the  concession  of  one  single  member  to 
the  manufacturing  interest,  because,  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  aristocratic  party  was  already  hard  pressed  by  the  revo- 
lutionary, it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe 
to  have  made  any  addition,  however  small,  to  the  force  of 
the  enemy.  But  though  such,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  most 
certainly  be  their  character  under  the  Reform  Bill,  the  case 
might  have  been  widely  different  with  membera  elected  under 
a  rational  system  of  constituency.  Everything  depends  on 
the  class  of  men  to  whom  the  elective  franchise  is  extended. 
That  the  members  elected  by  the  L.10  tenants  in  towns 
will  return  Movement  representatives,  may  be  considered  as 
all  but  certain ;  but  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the 
return  had  been  vested  in  persons  paying  L.IO  and  upwards 
a-year  of  direct  taxes,  or  inhabiting  houses  worth  L.50 
a-year  and  upwards  of  yearly  rent,  being  the  very  franchise 
established  by  the  Liberals  themselves  for  the  country  ?  A 
Conservative  constituency  would,  in  the  end,  to  a  moral 
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certaintj,  hare  been  thus  created,  1)ecaase  it  -would  have  been 
composed  of  men  who  were  to  be  the  rictinis,  not  the  gauiOTB, 
by  spohation ;  and  the  friends  of  the  coustitatioo  woold 
have  drawn  OBeful  and  efficient  aUies,  instead  of  enemies, 
from  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 

This  was  the  great  en-or  of  the  ConservatiTe  body,  that 
having  a  principle  in  the  constitution  alreadj  developed, 
which  provided  for  the  gradual  change  of  the  representation 
upon  the  conviction  of  any  borough  for  bribeiy,  thej  did 
not  anxiously  fix  upon  that  principle  as  the  means  of  giving 
Conservative  members  to  the  great  unrepresented  towna. 
Can  anybody  doubt  what  would  have  been  the  character 
of  the  representative,  that  on  any  crias  would  have  been 
returned  by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow  ? 
Whether  such  an  addition  to  the  Conservative  ranks  would 
have  ultimately  arrested  the  march  of  revolution,  may  well 
be  doubted,  seeing  that  the  Whigs  would  iostantly  have 
put  tbemselves  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
raised  the  same  cry  against  such  a  rational  system  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  great  towns,  which  they  afterwards  did 
against  the  nomination  boroughs.  But  the  Conservative 
party  would  have  had  the  immense  advantage  of  having  done 
nothing  on  their  part  to  precipitate  the  torrent,^-of  having 
put  their  adversaries  clearly  in  the  wrong,  if  not  in  the  eyes 
of  the  populace,  at  least  in  those  of  the  linking  men  in  the 
country,  and  of  posterity, — and  of  having  secured  some  sup- 
port at  least  from  the  better  and  respectable  classes  in  those 
great  nurseries  of  republican  ambition. 
/  It  was  in  this  state  of  the  country,  and  of  public  feeling 
/  that  the  late  French  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  that,  too, 
at  the  most  inauspicious  moment  for  the  preservation  of  our 
constitution ;  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  Fariiament, 
when  the  nation  was  agitated  by  general  elections ;  when 
the  Conservative  party,  sullen  and  discontented,  were  brood- 
ing over  the  recent  violent  invasion  of  the  Protestant  consti- 
tution, and  the  Whigs  were  straining  every  nerve  to  improve 
the  immense  advantage  which  the  divisions  of  their  opponents, 
and  the  consternation  consequent  on  Catholic  Emancipation, 
had  occasioned.  That  fatal  event — fatal  to  France,  fatal  to 
Poland,  fatal  to  Belgium,  fatal  to  England,  fatal  to  every 
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state  which  haa  imbibed  its  spirit — ^immediatelj  threw  the 
reTolutiooarj  party  in  this  countrj  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 
The  spectacle  of  a  regular  government  being  orerthrowD  bj 
an  insurgent  mob,  of  regular  soldiers  failing  before  revolu- 
tionary barricades,  of  a  dynasty  falling  under  the  blows  of 
an  exasperated  populace,  was  too  much  for  their  entranced 
senses.  The  tricolor  Hang  was  rehoisted  at  Paris,  amidst  the 
transports  of  all  the  Movement  party  in  this  country ;  Jacobin 
enthusiasm  revived,  after  a  slumber  of  thirty  years,  and  re- 
volutionary ambition  again  raised  its  hydra  head,  after 
having  groaned  in  silence  since  the  triumph  of  Waterloo. 
With  characteristic  recklessness  and  haste,  the  Liberal  party 
instantly  seized  on  the  fruitiiil  theme ;  they  thundered  on 
every  hustings  in  the  kingdom  on  the  glorious  spectacle,  and 
lavished  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  late  the  object  of  their 
fulsome  adulation,  while  heading  the  first  inroad  on  the 
Constitution,  the  most  fiirious  abuse  for  showing  a  tendency 
even  to  resume  his  old  defensive  position  against  the  tricolor 
flag.  They  never  stopped  to  inquire  what  was  the  real 
cause  or  probable  tendency  of  the  convulsion  ;  they  never 
bestowed  a  thought  on  the  question  which  time  has  since  so 
lamentably  resolved, — Whether  it  was  likely  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  progress  of  freedom ;  whether  it  was  occasioned 
by  defensive  or  offenaive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ; 
whether  the  ordinances  were  justified  by  stem  necessity,  or 
the  result  of  a  tyrannical  spirit ;  whether,  in  fine,  the  Revo- 
lution was  to  terminate  in  the  mild  and  tranquil  freedom 
of  the  Restoration,  or  subject  France  anew  to  the  rule  of 
Jacobin  clubs  and  Republican  bayonets?  These  points, 
indispensable  to  a  sound  or  rational  solution  of  the  question, 
and  which  two  subsequent  years  of  suffering,  closed  by  a 
second  bloody  revolt,  have  too  clearly  resolved,  were  never 
so  much  as  thought  of  amidst  the  transports  of  the  barricades. 
All  who  ventured  to  draw  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  were  made  the  objects  of  furious  invective ;  and 
the  people,  misled  by  their  popular  leaders,  and  swayed  by 
their  generous  sympathy  for  freedom,  even  when  clothed  in 
the  worst  of  disguises,  ^ared  in  the  universal  transport,  and 
returned  in  unprecedented  numbers  the  leaders  of  the 
Movement  party  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  result  of  this  vehement  passion,  coupled  with  the 
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iBulleii  exasperation  of  the  old  Cnnstifaitifljutl-japt^^  of 
/England,  at ,  the  great  conceasffn  made  to  Whig  ciiSour 
'  B5!WrTnlimi'dation  by  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  into 
Parliament,  is  well  known.  Bj  an  unprecedented  combina- 
tion of  Whigs,  Ultra-Tories,  and  Radicals,  the  Jhike  of 
WeHiugtoaJras  thrown  into  a  minority  of  twenty-nine  on  the 
very  first  division  of  the  new  Parliament;  there  being  found  in 
the  ranks  of  his  opponents  General  Gaacoigne  and  Mr  Hob- 
house,  the  Marquis  of  ChandoB  and  Mr  Hume,  Mr  Sadler 
and  Colonel  Jones,  Mr  Brougham  and  Sir  Thomas  Leth- 
bridge — ^the  friends  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  supporters  of 
>  KeTolution  ;  the  old  and  respectable  friends  of  Whig  free- 
Worn,  and  the  ardent  proselytes  of  newborn  Jacobinism ; 
those  whose  hearts  yet  bled  at  the  recent  wound  inflicted 
on  the  Constitution,  and  those  who  panted  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pierce  it  to  the  heart— combined  to  overthrow  its 

noblest  defender.     Thft  nnpftlji  nf  rivil  fHar^f^H  Ho  nntf?ntit.nin 

tions  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  thrij  nTn  d^findiirg  ;  and, 
as  if  nothing  should  be  wantkig  to  njli  Juf  Tliipai  docable  th» 
desgrtion  of  the  Ultra-Tory  party,,,  they  had  before  their 
eyes,  in  France,  a  recent  example  of  the  fatal  efiects  of 
such  divisions  in  presence  of  a  reckless  and  insatiable  demo- 
cratic foe.  Thirty  of  the  Ultra-Royalists  in  the  French 
Chamber, called  the  party  ^^/ier,  united,  in  March  1830,  with 
the  Cot^  Gauche,  to  vote  against  the  Crown,  from  a  feeling 
of  spite  at  the  existing  Administration.  The  Minisb'y,  in 
consequence,  was  thrown  into  a  minority ;  a  dissolution 
ensued  in  a  highly  excited  state  of  public  feeling  ;  the  new 
representatives  promised  to  be  still  more  democratic  than 
the  old  ones ;  no  alternative  remained  to  the  Crown  but 
abdication,  or  a  change  of  the  constitution  ;  Folignac 
attempted  it  upon  the  same  grounds  of  necessity  which  are 
put  forward  by  the  Revolutionary  party  to  justify  the  over- 
throw of  the  British  constitution  ;  but  he  attempted  it  with- 
out an  adequate  military  force  to  support  the  change,  and 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  was  the  consequence. 

Deeming,  as  we  have  always  done,  that  it  is  deeply  to  be 
resetted  that  the  Tory  Admuiifitration,  on  the  East  Retford 
question,  and  on  similar  occasions  before,  had  JuLaxIendAd 
the"  disfranchised  members  to  the  great  towns,  it  is  not  the 
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tion.*  That  disastrous  eveot  totally  changed  the  probable 
effects  of  the  measure,  bj  totallj  cbaagiog  the  spirit  aod 
desire  in  which  it  was  demanded.  Members  for  the  great 
towns  were  no  longer  sought  from  the  rational  and  constitu- 
tional desire  of  having  their  interests,  wants,  and  situation, 
represented  in  the  legislature,  but  from  the  fierce  and  insa- 
tiable passion  for  democratic  ascendency.  Anj  concession, 
how  small  soever,  in  presence  of  such  an  enemy,  was  evi- 
dently as  perilous  as  any  retreat  or  abandonment  of  positions 
in  presence  of  a  numerous  and  desperate  foe.  The  moment 
the  signal  of  retreat  before  such  an  enemy,  even  on  the  most 
inconsiderable  question,  is  given,  their  audacity  and  fiiry 
increase  tenfold.  The  example  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  concessions  of  Louis  XVI.  and  those  of  William  IV., 
and  their  obvious  consequences,  will  assuredly  not  be  lost  on 
posterity. 

The  great  misfortune  was,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington  made  ttiis  wise  declaraiiorij^^L.^^^  crlEcal  -imOt 
tfhicti  was  fflPBfled  on  exactly  ttie  same  principle  as  Mr 
Pitt's  stand  &g&lflfil  TCSffinu7'  aller  tTic  rise  of  the  infernal  , 
spirit  of  1793,  he  was  not  supported  by  the  Conserva- 
tive parti/  generally  ;  but  that  they  took  that  opportunity, 
seeing  him  hard  presasd,  to  unite  with  the  partisans  of  \ 
Revolution  for  his  overthrow.  There  was  the  dreadful  mis- 
take. Seeing  that,  when  the  danger  approached,  he  had 
lowered  the  neutral  colours  which  he  had  lately  shown,  had 
again  hoisted  the  British  standard,  and  was  preparing  to 
defend  the  old  vessel  to  the  last  extremity,  they  should  have 

■  What  the  Duks  did  Bay  on  thia 
peiB(i>d«d  tint  EngUuid  poaseiBes,  a 
the  good  purpoaee  of  a  legislature,  in  ft  higher  degree  than  ever  has  baen  found  to 
wwwer  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  £Bt  it  poBWSses  the  confidence  of  tiie 
conntiT ;  that  it  deservedly  poeaeaees  tiiat  conGdence,  and  that  its  deciaions  have 
jiualj  the  gmt«st  weight  and  inSuence  with  the  people.  Vaj,  my  lorda,  I  will 
go  yet  farther  and  eay,  that  if,  at  tlua  momeiit,  I  hod  to  form  al^ijature  for  thia 
conntn,  in  rnmnminn  of  great  property  of  variouB  descriptions,  although,  perhaps, 
I  should  not  form  one  precisel;  such  aa  we  have,  I  would  endeavour  to  produce 
•Mnething  which  would  give  the  same  rcsulte — namely,  a  representation  of  the 
people,  eoDtaining  a  latge  body  of  the  property  of  the  countiy,  and  in  which  the 
great  landed  proprietora  have  a  preponderating  influence."— SpeecA  in  Parliament, 
WOT.2,1830;  J?or'  ■--■         ■- 
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cordially  soecoured  him  in  the  geueront  resolution.  In  the 
.  presence  of  danger,  the  boldest  course  is  frequently  the  most 
/  prudent.     Can  there  ba  ftf^y  ^"°^*  *^''*-  ^^  *^''  '^"""■"■^Tta 

^vttif  lud  «]i  -pii^^  ^»r,A  t]^\a  iHnntirinnn  f''«'^'"-  »"  *^'" 

perilous  fTi"nfiifin.  jijihjij  rlifl  njna^  tir  PitLaa  ^hf-f?inii'iir 

crisis  in  17SZ,  tijo  Bj»g»]iifinniiita  wniilH  l^^yp  \^n  gnfllled. 

And  the  Constitujiion^  saved  ^     Had  half  the  Tories  joined 
/the  ranks  of  Oppoeitioii'lvHen*?acobiuism  first  arose  on  tfao 
.     /  lOih  August,  would  not  1792  have  been  18321      It  wa» 
\j  this  fatal  defection  at  the  critical  moment,  and  not  the 
"^"i^  declaration  against  Reform,  that  threw  power  into  the  hands 
\of  the  Whigs, — in  other  words,  ruined  the  monarchy. 
■    We  have  now  performed,  with  painful  feelings,  bnt  scru- 
pulous impartiality,  a  necessary  duty, — ^that  of  tracing  the 
errors  of  the  Conserrative  party,  which  have  contributed  to 
briug  the  nation  into  its  present  disastrous  state.    There 
remains  a  more  grateful  ta^ ;  that  of  following,  with  juat 
admiration,  then:  heroic  conduct  in  adversity, — appealing  to 
the  justice  of  posterity  from  the  violence  of  present  times, 
and  coQsigning,  in  merited  terms,  the  destroyers  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  execrations  of  ages.     Here,  also,  we  hare 
every  wish  to  be  impartial,  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  so. 
The  anxiety  of  the  moment  is  over ;  the  Reform  Bill  has 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to 
demand  the  willing  obedience  of  every  British  subject,  but 
the  means  by  which  it  baa  been  brought  about  hare  become 
the  subject  of  history  ;  and  the  character  of  its  authors, 
after  having  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  political  discus- 
sion, now  stands  before  the  btu*  of  posterity  for  eternal 
judgment. 

Earl  Grey,  as  all  the  world  knows,  ascended  into  office 
under  the  pledge  of  Reform  ;  and  every  man,  of  whatever 
party,  m\ist  have  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  have  carried 
that  pledge  into  effect.  He  stated,  however,  that  his  ideas 
on  this  subject  had  undergone  a  material  alteration  since  the 
first  ardour  of  youth  had  passed  away  ;  that  he  would  now 
stand  or  fall  by  his  order  ;  and  that  whatever  Reform  he 
introduced  should  be  renovation,  not  innovation,  and  be 
based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Monarchy,  not 
rested  on  any  speculative  or  theoretical  ideas  of  improve- 
ment.     On  this  footing  he  stood  pledged  to  the  nation  ; 
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and,  ID  their  anziet;  to  see  thia  great  qu^ion  settled  on 
a  satiaiactorj'  basis,  they  overlooked  errors  vhich  would 
have  prOTed  fatal  to  any  preceding  ministry.  The  total 
failure  of  the  budget,  not  a  shred  of  which  was  left  to  stand 
ID  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  the  signal  defeat  on 
the  Timber  Duties,  were  a  sufficient  indication  that  they 
held  their  places  merely  on  tolerance,  and  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  Reform  measui'e  alone  upheld  their  tottering 
administration. 

At  length  the  Reform  Bill  was  ushered  in  on  ]  st  March 
1631  ;  and  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  erery  one 
with  what  breathless  astonishment  it  was  received  by  all 
classes  in  the  country.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Whigs,  the  Tories,  or  the  Radicals  were  most  struck  with 
amazement.  It  is  now  well  known  that,  had  it  been 
brought  to  a  Tote  on  the  first  reading,  it  would  have  been 
thrown  out  by  an  immense  majority,  and  such  a  proposition 
oerer  probably  again  been  tendered  to  a  British  Parliament. 
Time,  incrasant  discussion  for  fifieen  months,  and  the  subse- 
qoent  melancholy  march  of  revolution,  have  habituated  our 
minds  to  this,  as  they  do  to  all  other  democratic  changes ; 
but  when  the  fearful  inroad  on  the  Constitution  was  first 
annonnced  to  minds  as  yet  unused  to  the  fatal  rapidity  of 
revolutionary  advance,  it  seemed  aa  if  the  earth  itself  was 
about  to  swallow  up  its  o08pring. 

Talleyrand  has  said,  that  "  the  conrulatooB  consequent  on 
that  speech  alone  would  not  be  allayed  for  thirty  years." 
And  the  remark  was  that  of  one  well  versed  in  the  springs 
of  revolution,  and  familiar  with  the  restless  spirit  which  had 
compelled  him  to  swear  allegiance  to  thirteen  different  con- 
stitutions. There  are  certain  projects  which,  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind,  must  never  be  so  much  as  seriously 
broached,  if  we  would  avoid  throwing  society  into  convulsions. 
The  division  of  property,  the  democratic  ascendency  of  the 
lower  orders,  are  subjects  which  never  yet  were  seriously 
entertained  by  the  populace,  without  anarchy  being  the 
consequence,  and  society  being  conducted  through  a  long 
period  of  suffering  to  military  despotism.  Bnt  these  projects 
are  nsnally  pressed  on  an  unwilling  legislature  by  the  lower 
orders ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Hope,  the  contagion  of 
Desire,  are  checked  by  the  slender  prospect  afforded  of  pre- 
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Tailing  in  Bucb  a  struggle  against  the  goTerDment.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  goremment  itself  took  the  lead  in  the 
dreadful  step.  A  change  confessedly  greater  than  bad  been 
attempted  by  Cromwell,  the  Long  Parliament,  or  those  who 
expelled  James  II., — an  alteration  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  Parliament,  —  a  total  dratruction,  without  any 
eqiUTalent,  of  168  seats,  and  a  transference  of  the'immense 
power  they  conveyed  to  a  new  and  highly  democratic  electoral 
body,  a  majority  of  whom  inhabited  houses  rented  at  behw 
L.12  a-year,  and  who  were  nearly  all  in  the  urban  interest, 
was  seriously  brought  forward  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
and  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  soTcreign  power, 
and  the  whole  influence  of  the  Whig  nobility. 

It  will  probably  nerer  be  known,  certainly  not  daring  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  what  the  real  intentions 
and  serious  expectations  of  Ministers  were  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  enormous  innovation.  That  they  expected  it  to 
be  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority,  has  since  been  confessed 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  by  the  most  honest  and  candid, 
and  not  the  least  able  of  their  number,  Lord  Althorp. 
That  they  were  completely  ignorant  of  its  real  tendency, 
and,  in  particular,  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  practical 
operation  of  the  £\  0  clause,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
the  vigorous  and  repeated,  though  unsuccessful  attempts, 
which  they  made  to  get  quit  of  it,  when  tied  to  the  stake  bj 
the  Radical  party.  Did  they  never  expect  that  it  would  bo 
carried,  but  put  it  forth  like  an  Agrarian  law,  not  in  the 
idea  that  it  could  ever  become  part  of  the  institutions  of  the 
realm,  but  that  it  would  prove  the  source  of  never-ending 
disquiet  to  their  successors  %  Did  they  expect  that  it  would 
prove  an  everlasting  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Conseiratire 
rulers  of  the  realm,  and  give  themselves  a  rallying  word,  a 
war-cry,  by  which  they  might  at  all  times  thereafter  assem- 
ble the  mobs  of  towns  round  their  banner  ?  However  thia 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  only  proposed,  but 
seriously  insisted  on,  by  the  united  influence  of  the  Crown, 
the  Radicals,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Ministerial  aristocracy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservative  party  committed 
what  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  great  mistake,  in  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  feelings  of  astonishment  and  horror 
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vhich  the  proposal  at  first  generally  excited,  to  hare  it  at 
once  thrown  overboard.  Had  this  been  done,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  probably  now  have  been  safe.  But  the  error, 
great  aa  It  was,  was  a  natural  one,  and  only  showed  how 
little  we  then  knew  of  the  principles  of  revolution,  in  which 
dear-bonght  experience  has  since  uade  us  such  adepts.  He 
conceiTed,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  men  of  sense  in  the  country 
concaved  with  him,  that  the  enormity  of  the  change  would 
awakcD  a  feeling  of  unanimous  resistance  to  it  in  all 
the  respectable  or  influential  classes ;  that  the  boroughs 
threatened  with  disfranchisement  would  instantly  send 
instructions  to  their  representatives  to  throw  out  the  measure, 
and  that  the  county  voters,  seeing  that  they  were  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  tenants  and  ten-pound  iree- 
holders,  would  do  their  utmost  to  resist  the  change.  Those 
more  familiar  with  the  principles  called  forth  in  revolutionary 
changes  feared,  with  what  experience  has  since  proved  to  have 
been  a  well-founded  apprehension,  that  a  different  principle 
would  come  into  operation.  This  principle  is  the  contagion 
of  kindred  feeling  awakened  in  similar  ranks,  by  the  prospect 
of  an  enormous  benefit  to  their  class  of  society ;  aud  the 
impossibility  of  expecting  that  the  electors  were  to  resist  the 
tempest  of  innovating  passion,  the  deluding  prospects,  and 
the  inflammatory  considerations,  which  had  already  turned 
the  heads  of  many  of  the  ablest  men,  the  greatest  proprietors, 
and  the  noblest  blood  in  the  realm.  They  recollected  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  achieved  by  die  junction  of  49 
of  the  nobility  and  127  of  the  dergy  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  their  own  orders,  and 
that  in  a  few  months  they  received  the  reward  of  their 
insane  conduct  by  having  all  their  property  confiscated  to 
the  service  of  an  ungratefiil  state.  The  result  soon  proved 
that  their  apprehensions  were  too  well  founded,  and  that  in 
a  similar  crisis  similar  effects  may  be  anticipated  in  all  ages 
and  couDtries  of  the  world. 

The  Reformers  have  frequently  referred  to  the  result  of 
this  appeal  to  the  people,  aa  decisive  evidence  of  the  gene- 
rality and  depth  of  die  feehng  in  favour  of  Reform  which 
previously  existed  in  the  country.  There  never  was  a  more 
complete  mistake.  It  only  demonstrated  that  a  tempest 
was  excited  by  the  prodigal  offer  of  political  power  to  the 
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lover  ordera,  and  that,  in  all  ages,  by  similar  meaDs  a  similar 
effect  may  be  produced.  No  one  ■will  be  hardy  enough  to 
assert  that  the  desire  for  an  Agrarian  Law,  or  the  division 
of  property,  ^as  then  general  among  the  middle  ranks ; 
but  if  any  administration  could  have  been  found  profligate 
enough  to  propose  such  measures  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary 
popularity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reception  they 
■would  have  met  with  from  the  masses  of  mankind.  I^ 
iu&tead  of  proposing  to  put  112  seats  in  Parliament  into 
Schedule  A,  they  hdd  proposed  to  put  the  estates  of  112  of 
the  greatest  proprietors  in  England  into  that  schedule,  imd 
divide  their  lands  among  the  ten-pound  tenants  of  the  great 
tovne,  a  tempest  greatly  more  violent  than  even  that  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  would  instantly  hare  arisen. 
Then  it  would  at  once  hare  been  seen,  how  numerous  are 
the  supporters,  how  load  the  clamour,  bow  menacing  the 
acts  of  the  gainers,  compared  to  those  of  the  victims  by 
spoliation.  Henry  VIII.  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  a 
tempest  among  the  courtiers  in  favour  of  religious  reform, 
when  he  proposed  to  divide  the  church  lands  amongst  them  ; 
the  patriotism  of  the  Russels  waxed  singularly  warm  when 
the  id>bey  lands  of  Wobum  danced  before  their  eyes.  No 
one  ever  doubted  tbe  power  at  all  times  of  raising  up  the 
poor,  by  the  proposal  to  divide  amongst  them  the  power  or 
the  possessions  of  the  rich  ;  what  was  always  doubted  was, 
whether  men  of  property  and  re^ectability  could  be  found 
to  make  from  the  seat  of  government  such  a  proposed.  But 
experience  has  now  proved  that  democratic  passion  and 
political  ambition  can  effect  that  prodigy. 

Tbe  dissolution  of  Pariiament  consequent  on  tbe  rejection 
of  General  Gascoigne's  motion,  it  is  now  confidently  assorted 
by  those  who  have  the  best  sources  of  information,  wag 
wrong  from  a  reluctant  monarch  by  a  gross  delusion  prac- 
tised on  bis  too  confiding  judgment  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  the  Tories  had  stopped  the  supplies,  and  that  th« 
Government  could  not  be  carried  on  unless  a  dissolution 
took  place,  when,  ia  point  of  fact,  tbe  supplies  had  been 
(franied,  and  all  that  the  Opposition  had  done  was  to  post- 
pone the  coDsideratioD  of  part  of  the  estimates  for  a  single 
night  And  accordingly  the  King,  in  hia  speech  dissolving 
Parliament  was  obliged  to  thank  them  for  haviog  granted 
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the  suj^Ues.  But  of  what  araU  wae  that  t  The  fraud  had 
answered  ita  purpose  ;  the  disBolation  was  effected ;  and  this 
under  circnmBtanceB  whii^  gave  the  Reformera  the  adrantage 
of  haring  the  Banctioo  of  the  King's  name  for  the  introdao- 
tioii  of  measures  likely,  in  their  ultimate  reaalt,  to  be 
eminentlj  perilous  to  the  Crown.  This  was  the  fatal 
measare  for  the  Crown ;  when  William  went  to  ParUament 
to  dissolve  the  Commona,  who  had  placed  the  ealratioD  of 
tiie  ConstitatioD  within  his  grasp,  he  passed  the  Rubicon, 
nerer  again  to  retimt. 

Then  commenced  a  system  of  intimidation,  delusion,  and 
mffian  violence,  aoch  as  never  had  been  witnessed  in  England 
before,  and  we  trust  in  God  never  may  be  witneseed  in  Eng- 
land again.  The  leading  Ministerial  joamal,  that  which  has 
so  often  since  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  confidential  communi- 
eations  of  Ministers,  and  obtained  and  published  state  papers 
known  only  to  two  or  three  of  the  Cabinet,  laboured  day 
afler  day  to  impress  upon  the  mob  of  England  the  only 
e&ctual  way  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  It  uiged  them 
to  assail  the  Tory  candidates  with  brick-bate,  to  duck  them 
in  horse-ponda.  The  Reforming  press  generally  repeated 
and  enforced  the  infamous  advice,  and  the  nation  resounded 
with  every  species  of  calomny,  abuse,  and  fals^ood,  against 
the  Conservative  party.  These  frauds  and  this  violence 
prevailed ;  the  rural  electors  were  deluded  by  the  an- 
coMtitntional  and  unauthorised  use  of  Uie  King's  name ; 
"  the  most  p<^ular  King  since  the  days  of  Alfred"  was 
landed  to  tbe  skies  as  the  leading  Reformer  of  the  realm, 
and  the  men  who  were  destined,  not  twenty  months 
after,  to  remind  bim  of  the  tragic  fate  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  "  that  a  fairer  head  than  that  which  ever  decked  the 
Moulders  of  Adelaide,  Queen  of  En^nd,  had  rolled  upon 
a  scaffold,"  resounded  incessantly  in  the  ears  of  the  free- 
holders the  wishes  of  their  popular  sovereign.  The  un- 
conrtitutional  fraud  prevailed  in  some  places,  the  force  of 
ruffian  violence  triumphed  in  others ;  the  Conservatives  were 
generally  deterred  fn}m  coming  f<H-ward  by  the  desperate 
aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  the  imminent  peril  to  their  lives 
and  their  properties  if  they  resisted  tbe  torrent.  Amidst 
revolutionary  transports,  showers  of  stones,  broken  windows, 
woonded  electors,  and  every  species  of  popular  outT^,  the 
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cause  of  Reform  generally  triumphed,  and  the  onlj  Burprising 
thing  is,  that,  in  the  general  wreck  of  law  and  order,  so  many 
as  250  friends  of  the  Constitution  were  returned  to  maintain 
a  hopeless  contest  in  the  Lower  House. 

When,  in  consequence  of  this  atrocious  system  of  revolu- 
tionary violence,  a  majority  of  136  was  secured  for  the 
Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Upper  House,  a  majority  of  41  of  the  Barons 
of  England,  to  their  immortal  honour,  and  at  the  manifest 
hazard  of  their  lives,  rejected  it  at  once.  Then  instantly 
was  resumed  the  infernal  work  of  agitation ;  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  declared  opinions  of  the  greatest  proprietors 
and  wisest  men  in  England,  representing,  as  they  did,  that 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  education  and  property  of  the  king- 
dom, and  bringing  forward  a  new  measure,  founded  on  a 
compromise  between  the  two  independent  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  which,  if  at  all  in  unison  with  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Peers  would  have  been  too  happy  to  pass,  they 
declared  that  they  would  bring  in  a  bill  as  efiBcient  as  the 
last.  They  boasted,  through  all  their  organs  in  the  press, 
that  they  had  the  unlimited  power  from  the  King  to  create 
Peers,  and,  therefore,  that  resistance  in  the  Upper  House 
was  hopeless :  and  they  recommenced,  through  theit  ruffian 
followers  in  the  country,  the  work  of  intimidation,  violence 
and  revolution.  Bristol  was  soon  in  fiames,  Nottingham 
Castle  burnt  and  sacked,  Derby  overwhelmed  by  brutal 
violence ;  while  the  whole  press  resounded  with  threats  of 
murder  and  fire-raising  against  the  courageous  Peers  and 
Bishops  who  had,  for  a  time  at  least,  saved  their  country 
and  government ;  and  the  Ministry  never,  until  driven  to 
it  by  excesses  which  it  was  impossible  to  overlook,  took  the 
slightest  steps  to  arrest  the  in^riated  rabble. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  Conservative  party  in  Eng- 
land did  not  act  with  the  firmness  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  them,  or  which  the  heroic  stand  made  by 
their  leaders  seemed  to  authorise  the  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  expect.  Ireland  and  Scotland  spoke  loudly  forth ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  former  kingdom,  seeing  the  dagger 
at  their  throats,  roused  themselves  with  the  characteristic 
bravery  of  their  race,  and  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
showed  a  front,  and  spoke  in  strains  of  eloquence,  at  Ediu- 
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boi^h,  Glaagow,  and  other  places,  which,  if  generallj  fol- 
lowed in  the  great  towns  in  England,  would  hare  coDsigned 
the  Reform  Bill,  with  its  parent  Administration,  to  the 
dost,  amidst  the  execrations  of  ages.  But  the  memorable 
example  was  ru^  followed.  The  English  towns,  though 
containiDg  a  Conservatire  party  fuUj  as  strong  as  those  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  did  nothmg.  The  Peers  were  not 
supported  as  thej  bad  a  right  to  expect,  and  the  Ministry 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  places  and  commence  afresh  the 
work  of  rerolution,  after  having  sustained  a  shock  which  would 
hare  proved  fatal  to  the  strongest  of  their  predecessors. 

Meanwhile  the  veil  was  beginning  to  drop  from  the  eyes 
of  the  English  electors.  The  truth  began  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  King's  name  had  been  taken  in  vain ;  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  crush  the  House  of  Peers  by  a 
fresh  inundation  :  and  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  str^m 
on  which  we  had  embarked  became  manifest  to  the  most 
careless  obserrers.  The  rural  electors  began  to  see  that 
their  darling  Reform  would  soan  saddle  them  with  a  free 
trade  in  com ;  the  urban,  that  it  was  destroying  their  busi- 
ness, and  threatened  to  swallow  up  their  property,  by  the 
effects  of  monetary  restriction,  or  the  ruin  of  their  rural 
costomera.  All  the  elections  since  the  general  one  demon- 
strated this.  The  contests  at  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Grimsby, 
Dorsetshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  latterly  Berkshire,  left  the 
Ministers  not  a  hope  on  a  second  appeal  to  the  people. 
The  Whigs  saw  that  they  were  declining — the  prospect  of 
a  county  election  now  threw  them  into  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension— they  knew  that  another  general  election  would 
reduce  them  to  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  the  nation,  recovered  from  its  stupor,  and  escaped  from 
the  jaws  of  revolution,  would  never  again  intrust  them  with 
the  reins  of  power.  Everything,  therefore,  depended  upon 
making  the  most  of  the  Parhament  which  had  been  assem- 
bled under  the  transports  of  Reform,  and  keeping,  at  all 
liazards,  possession  of  the  power,  if  once  driven  from  which 
they  knew  they  had  not  a  chance  to  return. 

For  this  pm-posc, — while  they  brought  forward  a  new  bill 
in  the  Lower  House,  even  more  democratic  than  the  for- 
mer, and  thus  showed  that,  with  a  revolutionary  party, 
compromise  cannot  be  hoped  for,  and  that  war  to  the  knife 
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(we  meaa  constitutioDal  var  only)  is  the  sole  alternative 
left, — they  at  the  same  time  inceesaQtlj  represented,  through 
their  organs  in  the  press,  that  the  King  was  pledged  to 
their  measures,  and  that  he  would  at  once  create  100  Peers, 
if  necessarj,  to  insure  their  success.  This  statement  waB 
put  forth  in  the  moat  confident  terms,  day  after  day,  with 
idl  the  circumBtaaces  of  official  accuracy.  The  daj  even  on 
wbichEarlGrejhadgoaedown  to  the  King  (15th  January) 
to  arrange  the  creation,  was  pompously  set  forth  by  the  <im£ 
Ministerial  journal;  and  the  country  was  asBured  again  and 
again,  by  those  possessing  evident  marks  of  the  confidence 
of  GoTemmeut,  that  a  cas-te  blanche  had  been  obtained, 
and  that  its  execution  was  only  suspended  until  it  shoDld  be 
aeen  whether  the  Peers  would  not  be  so  pliant  as  to  render  - 
so  iai^  a  creation  unnecessary.  The  Monmg  Ghroiade 
has  since  admitted  that  all  this  was  not  the  case ;  that 
"  Earl  Grey  never  had  the  unrestrained  power  of  creating 
Peers."  And  it  is  notorious  that  the  King,  when  urged  by 
hia  Ministers  to  adopt  their  advice  as  to  a  large  creation, 
accepted  their  resiffruUions  m  preference.  But  in  the  meaa 
time  this  &lsehood  answered  its  purpose :  it  paralysed  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  throughout  the  oountry,  who 
never  suspected  the  gross  fraud  which  had  been  practised 
against  them  ;  it  gave  enei^  and  vigour  to  the  Serolution- 
ary  party,  by  the  prospect  of  certain  success ;  it  diverted 
attention  from  the  gross  incapacity  of  Ministers,  which  the 
flames  of  Jamaica,  the  abandonment  of  Be^um,  the  fall 
of  £4,000,000  in  the  revenue,  and  the  nniversal  anxiety 
and  distress,  had  made  manifest  to  the  most  frantic 
Reformer;  and  it  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  new  bill 
in  the  Lower  Hoose,  by  the  prospect  of  an  irresistible 
force  in  the  hands  of  Ministers  to  coerce  the  Upper. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  up  a  second  time,  aft^  a 
glorious  and  able  resistance  frvrn  the  Conserratire  party  in 
the  Commons,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  a  new  system  of 
tactics  commenced,  now  matter  of  history,  and  which  the 
"  execrations  of  ages  will  leare  inadequately  censured." 
Seeing  that  if  the  bill  was  thrown  out  again  on  the  second 
reading,  the  groundlessness  of  their  professions  of  an  unh- 
mited  power  to  create  Peers  would  become  manifest,  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  Commons  would  probably  follow,  and 
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their  party  be  utterly  routed,  as  in  1784  aod  1807,  on  an 
appeal  from  the  Throne  to  the  people,  they  contrived  to  get 
au  oTer-«onfiding  Monarch  pledged  to  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  Reform  BiU,  and  thus  implicated  the  King  personallt/ 
ID  their  measures,  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  never  before 
knovn  in  the  Constitution.  At  the  same  time,  they  pub- 
licly held  out  in  the  House  of  Peers  that,  if  the  House 
vonld  let  the  bill  into  committee,  it  should  "  be  in  their 
Lordships'  hands,"  and  no  effort  made  to  orervhelm  their 
deliberatioDS  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power.  On 
tbe  contrary.  Earl  Grey  declared  that,  if  a  colhsion  occur- 
red between  the  two  Houses,  the  proper  course  was  to  dis- 
solve Parliament,  and  reserve  the  creation  of  Peers  as  a  last 
resource,  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  evident 
that  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons  i^er  eiuA  dissolution 
would  be  thrown  out  by  the  Upper  House.  Having  by 
tiieae  professions  gained  over  many  of  the  Conservative 
Peers  to  rote  for  the  second  reading,  and  thus  landed  the 
bill  in  committee,  and  saved  himself  and  his  party  from  the 
immediate  ruin  which  threatened  them  by  its  rejection, 
Eorl  Grey,  instantly  on  the  first  vote  in  the  committee 
against  Ministers,  few  to  the  King,  insisted  on  the  creation 
of  little  short  of  100  Peers,  and  on  this  Q&gr&Di  violation 
of  the  Constitution  being  refused,  resigned  his  office. 

We  do  n(rt  concur  with  many  of  the  Conservative  party, 
wbo  think  that  the  vote  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  was 
im  ao  immaterial  point,  and  that  it  was  not  indicative  of 
tile  existence  of  a  majority  in  the  Lords,  who  were  resolved 
to  modify  the  bilL  On  the  contrary,  we  admit  that  it 
deaiiy  showed  that  the  most  dangerous  clauses  in  the  bill 
would  be  Stored  in  the  committee.  But  the  point  we  rest 
on  is  this — Was  not  that  precisely  the  compromise  which 
£ad  Grey  pledged  himself  to  Lord  Whamcliff^  Lord 
Hairowby,  Lord  Gage,  and  the  other  waverers,  to  allow 
IN  COHMITTBI  ?  Have  they  not,  in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  pledge,  loudly  and  indignantly  proclaimed  in 
Parliament  that  iiey  were  deceived,  and  voted,  with  un- 
heard-of expressions  of  resentment  in  consequence,  against 
tbe  third  reading  ? 

Tbe  King's  constitutional  resistance  to  the  creation  of 
Peers  would  unquestionably  have  proved  fatal  to  the  revo- 
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lutionary  project,  and  have  saved  the  Constitution,  Iiad  it  not 
been  for  the  fatal  pledge  to  the  leading  principles  of  the 
bill,  vhich  the  Ministers  had  the  art  to  extract  from  bis  unsus- 
picious temper.  The  King  being  pledged  to  schedule  A,  the 
£10  clause,  and  all  the  other  democratic  clauses,  the  return 
of  the  ConeerratiTe  party  to  office,  to  carry  through  the  bill 
they  had  so  long  and  conscientiously  opposed,  was  imposs- 
ible. All  the  deplorable  consequences  likely  to  follow  its 
adoption,  would,  in  that  event,  have  been  laid  od  them, 
while  their  character  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  by  what  would  have  been 
deemed  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  ambition.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  might  affi>rd  to  run  the  risk  of  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  no  inferior  man  could.  The  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power  to  carry  through  the  dregs  of  the  revolutionary 
system,  could  have  produced  only  rain  to  themselves,  and, 
by  blasting  them,  would  have  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  country.  It  would  have  been  Catholic  emancipation 
over  again,  on  a  far  greater  scale,  and  a  far  more  momen- 
tous question.  It  was  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
that  has  occurred,  both  to  them  and  to  England,  in  these 
disastrous  days,  that  they  had  magnanimity  and  wisdom 
enough  to  reject  power  on  such  conditions, 

CcBtera  guis  nescit  f  The  Whigs  returned  to  office  on 
the  promise  of  a  creation  of  Peers  to  any  extent  to  en- 
sure the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  the  Conservative  Peers, 
though  amounting  to  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole 
House,  retired  to  avoid  the  fatal  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive. The  best  and  bravest,  the  first  and  noblest  subjects 
of  the  Crown,  were  driven  into  voluntary  exile,  to  avoid 
the  same  destruction  to  the  Upper,  which  democratic  ambi- 
tion had  already  effected  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 
Amidst  deserted  benches  and  a  deathlike  silence,  amidst 
the  tears  of  the  patriotic  and  the  newly  awakened  terrors 
of  the  ambitious,  the  old  Constitution  was  overturned ;  and 
the  ancient  Genius  of  England  seemed  to  strike  with  horror 
its  unworthy  children,  even  in  the  moment  of  their  parrid- 
dal  triumph. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill :  of  that 
mighty  and  portentous  change,  which,  uprooting  all  our  insti- 
tutions, is  destined  to  send  us  adrift  upon  the  sea  of  inno- 
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ration  :  to  peril  tbe  ancient  frame  of  Britieh  society  on  the 
ephemer&l  theories  of  French  deraocracj  ;  and,  depriving 
us  at  once  of  the  weight  of  a  thousand  years'  duration, 
render  oar  future  constitutions,  to  all  human  appearance, 
neariy  aa  ahortlired  and  disastrous  as  tbe  fleeting  changes 
of  the  French  Repubhc.  It  has  been  carried  through  fiSm 
first  to  last  by  fraud,  intimidation,  and  appeals  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  people.  The  people  were  deceived  as 
to  the  King,  the  King  as  to  the  people  ;  the  electors  as  to 
the  efiect  of  the  measure,  the  populace  as  to  the  benefits 
they  would  derive  from  it ;  the  Waverers  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  Government  in  the  event  of  their  yielding; 
the  Monarch  as  to  the  temper  with  which  a  free  exercise 
of  judgment  by  the  Peers  woidd  be  received  by  the  Admin- 
istration. At  the  same  time,  violence  of  every  sort  was 
perpetrated  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  could  not  stand  forth  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  ;  and  many  of  the  meetings  in  support 
of  Administration  resounded  with  mention  of  guillotines 
and  Bcaffolds,  beheaded  kings  and  exiled  nobility.  In  the 
midst  of  this  unparalleled  scene  of  duplicity,  violence,  and 
deceit,  the  revolutionary  spirit  baa  been  incessantly  agitated 
among  the  people,  the  worst  passions  of  the  populace  excited 
by  the  impunity  afforded  in  most  cases  to  all  their  excesses, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  nation  perverted  by  a  furious, 
irreligious,  and  Jacobinical  press.  By  ^uch  means, 
and  such  agents,  was  the  Constitution  of  England  over- 
thrown. 

On  reviewing  the  melancholy  history  of  vice,  deceit,  and 
violence,  by  which  this  deplorable  catastrophe  was  pro- 
duced, we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  with  the  Roman  poet, 
whether  there  is  really  a  Providence  which  directs  human 
affairs  ;  or  whether,  from  the  elevated  regions  of  bliss,  the 
Supreme  Being  beholds  with  indifference  the  fate  and  the 
Buffering  of  nations  ? — 

"  Scpe  mlhi  dubiam  trasit  senteDtia  mentero— 

Ctirareal  eupcri  terras,  an  nnllns  incase t 
Rector,  et  inccno  fiuercnt  mortalia  casn. 
Abstnlit  hnnc  tandem  Rafini  pcena  taoinltum, 
Absolvitqus  Deos.    Jam  non  ad  calmina  rernm 
InjosbH  orevisse  qneror ;  tuUuntur  in  altam, 
Ut  £iptu  graviore  ttianl." 
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It  is  this  gradual  but  certain  punishment  of  all  tbe  sins 
of  democracy,  and  all  the  madness  of  revolutionary  ambi- 
tion, that  the  vorld  is  now  about  to  vitness.  As  certaintj 
as  there  is  a  God  in  the  Heavens,  so  certainly  vill  this 
generation  not  expire  before  all  is  accomplished.  With 
bitter  regret,  with  curses  long,  because  impotent  to  save, 
will  the  nation  then  look  back  to  the  delusion  of  these 
times.  But  in  the  course  of  this  terrible  retrihutiou,  when 
Vice  is  receiving  its  punishment  irom  the  consequences  of 
its  own  excesses,  and  Virtue  is  suflPering  under  measures 
which  it  strove  to  prevent,  let  the  Conservative  party  (dways 
recollect  that  the  fate  of  England  can  be  rendered  hopeless 
only  by  am  appeal  to  force,  or  by  their  desertion  of  their 
country  and  their  still  remaining  duties.  Let  them  be  of 
good  cheer ;  the  laws  of  Nature  do  not  act  in  vain  in  iavonr 
of  virtue,  reUgion,  and  patriotic  duty.  The  suffering,  misery, 
and  agony,  which  is  about  to  tame  the  fierce  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, will  restore  at  last,  though  after  a  dismal  interval, 
their  sway  in  the  state  :  the  cause  of  England  is  only  hope- 
less, if,  like  the  French  nobility,  they  desert  it. 

What  a  spectacle  does  this  lamentable  histoiT  ve  have 
now  sketched  out,  present  of  the  firmness  of  the  British 
Constitution  ;  and  how  admirably  arranged  was  that  won- 
derful fabric  'which  the  providence  of  God  permitted  to  be 
put  together  to  perform  the  mighty  services  it  has  rendered, 
and  was  ren^ring,  at  its  fall,  to  the  cause  of  humanity  I 
Notwithstanding  all  the  disastrous  circumstances  which  have 
now  been  detailed ;  notwithstanding  a  combination  of 
chances,  unparalleled  since  the  history  of  Europe  began  ; 
notwithstanding  a  fatal  division  among  its  supporters,  and 
an  unprecedented  cause  of  exultation  to  its  enemies  at  the 
critical  moment,  such  was  the  strength  of  the  fabric  that 
three  times  It  repulsed  the  spoiler.  At  the  division  on 
General  Gascoigne's  motion,  on  tbe  rejection  of  the  first  Bill, 
and  on  the  carrying  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion,  the  over- 
throw of  the  revolution  was  certain,  if  it  was  not  supported  by 
an  immediate  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  executive.  Thrice 
the  Conservative  party  brought  victory  to  the  foot  of  tbe 
throne,  and  required  only  that  tbe  power  of  the  monarch 
should  not  he  exerted  to  destroy  the  monarchy  ;  and  thrice 
success  was  torn  from  them  by  an  effort  of  the  pren^tive. 
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The  spectacle  ia  aa  inBtructiye  as  it  is  eitraordinarj.  The 
constitution  was  bo  strong,  that  it  was  unassailable  on  all 
the  sides  from  whence  alone  danger,  on  the  ordioary  prin- 
ciples of  society,  was  to  be  apprehended  :  it  has  been  pierced 
to  the  heart  bj  a  stroke  from  the  quarter  where  it  was  not 
thought  men  could  be  found  reckless  enough  to  strike  it. 

With  glory  ineffable  to  the  British  aristocracy,  with  hon- 
onr  now  seciu^  to  them  beyond  the  power  of  fate,  has  the 
Constitution  of  England  fallen.  Theirs  was  no  long  period  of 
weakness  or  decay  :  no  decline  of  virtue  or  failure  of  patriot- 
ism, no  long  and  degrading  history  of  the  Empire,  succeed- 
ing the  triumphs  of  the  BepubUc,  snUied  the  orerthrow  of 
the  British  nobility.  They  fell  in  the  fulness  of  their  glory 
and  their  uaefdlness  ;  OTershadowed  by  the  laurels  of  Tra- 
blgar  and  Waterloo,  with  the  conquest  of  Napoleon  to 
signalise  their  last  honrs,  and  the  earth  overspread  with  their 
mighty  dominion.  In  the  long  history  of  human  virtue,  of 
heroic  actions,  and  of  patriotic  duty,  what  spectacle  can  be 
placed  in  comparison  with  this  one  1  With  truth  did  Lord 
J.  Russell  say,  that  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  public  property ;  and  we  may  thank  his  measnre  for 
drawing  forth  its  most  illustrious  qualities.  With  undying 
pride  the  British  historian  can  now  record,  that  while  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  disdained  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  .' 
Cffisar  or  Cromwell,  he  exerted  his  mighty  energies  in  the  i 
cauae  of  freedom  ;  that  the  world's  great  victor  passed  un-  \ 
tainted  through  the  ordeal  of  ambition ;  and  that  the  arm 
which  overthrew  Napoleon,  yielded  to  the  force  of  moral 
doty.  The  glory  of  this  last  triumph  will  eclipse  that  of  all 
the  others,  because  it  belongs  to  himself  alone  :  he  wiU  share, 
in  his  military  career,  his  honours  with  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander ;  bnt  in  the  stmggle  with  revolution  in  his  own 
country,  he  will  find  no  rivals  ;  and  an  exulting  posterity 
will  point  to  his  career  as  uniting  that  of  b^h  of  the 
greatest  men  of  antiquity, 

"  And  boDonr  Csur's  lees  tban  Cato's  Gword." 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAQA2INE,  Fii.  1S31] 

The  vast  and  splendid  colonial  poaaessiona  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, encircling  the  globe  with  their  stationa,  and  nouriahing 
ita  commerce  bj  their  productions,  are  menaced  with 
destruction.  The  goTemment  of  the  West  India  Colonies, 
embracing  so  many  wealthy  and  important  istanda,  consum- 
ing annually  L.4,000,000  worth  of  Britiah  manufiictores, 
having  invested  in  them  L.130,000,000  of  British  capital, 
employing  250,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  is  silently 
slipping  from  our  liands.  Should  the  present  system  con- 
tinue much  longer,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  in  a 
few  years,  the  British  flag  will  wave  on  any  of  the  Antilles. 
The  empire  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  it  the  wooden  walls 
of  England,  the  great  bulwark  of  our  freedom,  will  have 
passed  to  another  people. 

To  show  that  these  apprehensions  are  not  exaggerated, 
we  transcribe  the  following  article  from  the  Jamaica  Gou~ 
mn(  of  Nov.  1,  1831:— 

"  The  period  has  at  length  arrived,  when  the  representa- 
tivea  of  an  oppreaaed  and  deeply  injured  people  have  met 
in  council,  to  deliberate  on  the  civil  and  political  economy ; 
and,  like  pilots  in  a  storm,  to  consult  on  the  means  most 
advisable  to  conduct  the  tempest-tossed  bark  through  the 
billows  of  an  agitated  ocean.  Looking  at  the  conduct  of 
the  mother  country  to  her  colonies,  we  dare  hardly  give 
expression  to  our  feelings  on  the  occasion.  What  have  we 
in  return  from  England  for  the  immense  dutiea  received 
upon  our  produce — the  vast  benefits  derived  by  her  indus- 
trious artisans  from  the  almost  exclusive  supply  of  British 
manufactures — the  nursery  afforded  her  for  seamen,  that 
form  the  bulwark  of  her  national  existence,  beaidea  the 
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vealth  drawn  from  the  wealth  of  the  colony,  to  be  spent  in 
Britain  by  our  absentee  proprietors  and  mortgagees  1  Whj, 
b^gary,  ruin,  and  disgrace,  are  the  barter — ^we  are  left  a 
prey  to  the  discontented  and  inaatiate  herd  of  hydras  in  the 
mother  country,  and  exposed  to  a  hell  of  opposition  from 
every  comer  of  the  nation.  Bat  such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  long  exist.  The  Amor  Patrisa  of  the  bods  of  Britain 
in  the  West  is  dissipated— is  lost.  England  insulted  and 
persecuted  America,  and  lost  eieren  British  states  at  a  blow. 
Tree,  her  74  and  96  gun-ships  could  not  whisk  around  the 
New  World  as  they  can  around  her  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  she  may  secure  the  loss  of  one  as  certainly  as 
she  haa  effected  the  alienation  of  the  other.  America  at 
present  resembles  the  sleeping  lion.  You  behold  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  the  animal,  xrithout  a  demonstration  of  its 
strength  tmd  power.  She  remains  quiet,  nurses  her  seamen, 
builds  new  Teasels  of  war,  and  lays  them  up  in  dock — hus- 
bands her  wealth,  and  secures  the  affection  of  a  noble  and 
generous  people.  The  day  is  not  distant  when,  feeling  her 
influence  and  power,  she  will  arise  as  it  were  from  the  womb 
of  time,  and  spread  confusion  and  terror  around  her.  We 
voold  say  to  our  members  in  Assembly — to  those  gentlemen 
Tho  have  been  delegated  by  ourselves  to  rule  the  destinies 
of  the  colony,  resist  by  fair  and  constitutional  means  any 
further  innoTation  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people.  Concession  will  follow  concession,  demand  will  be 
succeeded  by  demand.  If  we  are  to  fall,  let  it  not  be  by 
our  own  hands  ;  let  not  the  crime  of  political  suicide  attach 
itself  to  us.  Let  the  Ministers  of  England  have  the  glorious 
satis&ction  of  destroying  our  institutions  and  commerce,  and 
rendering  our  island  a  magnificent  pyramid  of  desolation 
and  ruin.  England  holds  her  possessions  in  the  East  by  a 
thread,  and  her  colonies  in  the  West  by  a  threat." 

The  case  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  West  India  colonies. 
In  St  Vincent's,  Barbadoes,  Demerara,  and  all  the  Leeward 
Ishuids,  the  discontent  is  extreme.  Everywhere  the  colonial 
l^slators  are  remonstrating  in  the  most  vehement  manner 
against  the  rash  innovations  of  the  mother  country,  and 
deliberating  on  the  means  of  escaping  from  so  ruinous  and 
ignorant  a  domination.  Emissaries  from  them  all  have 
more  than  once  visited  America — with  what  design  we  do 
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not  know ;  and  that  ambitious  state  is  not  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  fair  prey  vrhich  is  thus  falling  into  its  hands. 
Master  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  eas;  to  foresee  into  vrhose 
grasp  the  dominion  of  the  islands  which  lie  in  its  bosom 
will  ultimately  fall,  if  the  firm  hand  of  Britain  is  once 
relaxed,  and  the  wisdom  which  once  ruled  its  coancils  is 
permanently  laid  aside.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  foresee 
who  will  rule  these  flourishing  colonies,  if  England  is  either 
torn  at  home  bj  internal  dissensions,  or  governed  bj  an  unin- 
formed democracy,  attentive  chiefly  to  selfish  objects,  and 
ignorant  of  their  dependence  on  the  colonial  interest  of  its 
numerous  offspriiig.  And  the  moment  chosen  for  agitating 
the  empire,  and  shaking  all  its  established  interests  by  the 
destruction  and  remodelling  of  the  constitution,  is  the  very 
one  when,  from  external  causes,  its  remote  portions  were 
most  threatened  with  destruction  I 

It  may  be  presumed,  from  the  very  statement  of  the 
West  India  Question,  that  some  great  and  overwhelming 
grievances  are  in  operation  to  produce  the  widespread  feel- 
ing of  discontent  which  pervades  these  once  flourishing 
colonies.  The  sugar  islands  are  bound  up,  both  In  interest 
and  affection,  with  the  mother  country  ;  bound  to  it  by  ties 
which,  but  for  a  course  of  rash  and  perilous  interference  with 
established  interests,  never  could  have  been  broken.  They 
are  not  colonies,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  not  places  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
European  inhabitants  permanently  flettle—iiii  lares  etfocoa 
hab&iit ;  where  they  purchase  estates  on  which  they  reside, 
and  which  they  transmit  as  their  home  to  their  children. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  places  of  temporary  and  fleeting 
occupation — considered  only  as  objects  of  profit  or  subsis- 
tence ;  and  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  view  of 
being  abandoned  before  old  age,  and  the  remainder  of  hfe 
passed  in  the  mother  state.  The  great  bulk  of  West  India 
proprietors  reside  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  extensive 
colonial  estates,  cultivated  by  means  of  overseers  and  slaves, 
transmit  their  produce  in  the  shape  of  sugar  remittances  to 
this  country.  The  British  islands  are  the  great  market  of 
colonial  produce,  exceeding  to  the  colonies  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  :  and  any  rapture  with  them  would 
involve  the  colonies  in  extreme  temporary  embarrassments. 
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Of  all  this  the  colonists  are  perfectlj'  aware  :  they  see  how 
dependent  thej  are  on  the  market,  the  protection,  and  the 
navy  of  Britain  ;  and  yet  they  are  coolly,  bnt  firmly,  con- 
templating a  separation  from  this  country.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  Tehemence  of  passion  which  is  ripened 
in  these  tropical  regions  under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun, 
it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  such  a  disposition  could 
not  have  arisen,  in  opposition  to  such  interests,  without 
some  great  and  overwhelming  cause. 

But  if  the  separation  of  the  West  India  islands  from 
this  country  is  perilous  to  them,  it  is  far  more  so  to  the 
mother  state.  They  take  off  annually  above  £4,000,000 
worth  of  British  exports,  real  value,  or  £5,500,000  official 
value.  How  is  this  vast  aud  growing  market  to  be  pre- 
served, if  our  Bway  over  them  is  destroyed  ^  Will  the 
Americans,  those  jealous  commercial  rivals,  who  have 
taken  such  pains  of  late  years  to  exclude  the  British,  and 
favour  their  own  manufactures,  allow  us  to  retain  a 
monopoly  of  the  West  Indian  market  ?  Can  it  be 
preserved  amidst  the  ill-humour  and  mutual  exasperation, 
which  an  attempted  or  completed  separation  must  produce  1 
The  thing  is  obriously  out  of  the  question  ;  and  England 
must  make  up  its  mind,  if  it  will  insist,  by  rash  and  absurd 
legislation,  upon  losing  these  flourishing  colonies,  to  look 
elsewhere  for  so  large  a  portion  of  its  manufacturing  exports. 

Upon  British  shipping,  and  through  it  eventually  upon 
the  British  dominion  at  sea,  and  the  protection  of  the  empire 
from  foreign  invasion,  the  consequences  of  the  threatened 
separation  promise  to  be  still  more  serious.  Experience  has 
proved  that  there  is  no  nursery  for  seamen,  no  feeder  of 
commerce,  like  extensive  colonial  possessions.  The  colonies 
of  North  America,  though  only  containing  1,300,000 
iohabitants,  maintain  a  trade  with  the  mother  country 
which  takes  off  £2,300,000  a-year  of  British  manufactures, 
and  employs  one-fiftK  of  the  whole  shipping  of  Great 
Britain ;  while  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  though  it  possesses  a  population  of  12,000,000, 
only  employs  a  seventh  of  the  Canadian  trade,  or  one 
thxriy-fifth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain.* 
The    trade   to  the    West   Indies,  which    now    employs 

•  BottciiBt'B  ^wohW  i^  CoModa,  preface,  p.  8. 
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250,000  tons  of  British  Bhipping,  may  be  expected  to 
decline  as  the  ships  employed  in  the  trade  to  tbe  United 
State  have  done  Bince  they  declared  their  independence. 
The  right  arm  of  the  British  nary  will  be  lopped  off  the 
moment  that  the  West  India  islands  have  either  become 
independent,  or  passed  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power. 

It  is  impossible  it  can  ever  be  otherwise  ;  and  Lord 
Brougham  has  well  demonstrated,  in  his  "  Colonial  Policy," 
to  what  canse  the  vast  difference  between  colonial  and 
foreign  trade  is  owing.  Colonies  are  distant  provinces  of 
the  empire  ;  the  industry  which  an  intercourse  with  them 
puts  in  motion  at  both  ends  feeds  its  own  population,  and 
the  intercourse  itself  is  exclusively  miuntained  in  domestic 
shipping.  That  which  is  carried  on  with  an  independent 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  domestic  labour  only  at 
one  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  usually  carried  on  in 
foreign  vessels.  If  England  exports  the  muslins  of  Man- 
chester to  Jamaica,  she  is  benefited  both  by  the  industry  which 
raises  the  article  in  Lancashire,  and  the  labour  which  pays 
for  it  in  remittances  of  sugar  from  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  ; 
and  the  ships  which  carry  on  the  intercourse  are  exclusively 
British,  and  navigated  solely  by  British  seamen.  But  if  she 
exports  the  same  article  to  Maryland  or  New  York,  she 
derives  benefit  only  from  the  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
country  ;  and,  so  far  from  seeeing  her  commerce  increased 
by  the  transmission  of  it  from  one  country  to  the  other,  she 
has  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse  carried  on  in  the  vessels  of  her  formidable  rival. 

The  consequence  of  a  separation  between  England  and 
her  West  India  colonies,  however  serious  to  both,  must  in 
the  end  prove  more  hurtfid  to  the  parent  than  to  the  infant 
state.  The  old  and  the  young  are  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other :  but  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  are  likely  to 
be  more  irreparable  to  a  man  of  seventy  than  a  youth  of 
fifteen.  The  world  vrith  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  prospects 
is  before  the  one ;  the  weakness  of  age,  the  night  of  the 
grave,  is  closing  upon  the  other.  The  West  India  islands 
will  doubtless  suffer  immensely,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a 
rupture  with  this  country ;  but  the  wounds  will  soon  be 
healed  by  the  vivifying  powers  of  nature  in  those  prolific 
regions,  and   the   market   for  their   produce  which   the 
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increaaiDg  population  of  America  mast  open.  Their  land 
and  their  labour  will  still  remain  ;  property  may  to  a  great 
degree  change  hands,  but  it  will  ultimately  centre  in  those 
vho  can  tarn  it  to  useful  account;  and,  under  a  new  regime, 
the  fertile  soil  and  uncultivated  regions  of  these  tropical 
dimes  will  yet  abound  with  riches  and  inhabitants.  But  it  is 
not  thus  that  age  recorers  its  wounds  ;  it  is  not  thus  that  limbs 
can  be  serered  from  the  aged  trunk  of  Britain.  Teeming 
with  inhabitants,  bowed  down  with  debt,  OTerflowing  with 
capital  which  cannot  find  employment,  and  paupers  who 
cannot  earn  bread,  it  will  never  recover  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  empire,  through  which  so  lai^e  an  artery  of  its  heart's 
blood  flows ;  and  the  ruinous  policy  which  severs  from  its 
body  so  fair  a  member,  will  cause  it  to  bleed  to  death,  or  to 
perish  under  the  attempt  to  stanch  the  wound. 

What  the  West  IncUans  complain  of,  and  what  threatens 
such  deplorable  consequences  to  the  whole  empire,  is — 1. 
Excessive  and  perilous  precipitance  in  forcing  upon  them 
the  early  and  ill-considered  emancipation  of  the  staves;  and, 
2.  The  continuance  of  enormous  bmrdeos  upon  their  produce, 
at  a  time  when  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  and  other 
causes,  have  made  these  press  with  unexampled  severity  upon 
their  industry. 

The  great  danger  which  has  excited  such  extraordinary 
terror  through  all  the  West  India  islands,  arises  from  the 
incessant  efforts  of  Government,  and  ignorant  individuals  and 
societies,  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  slaves, 
with  a  view  to  their  immediate  or  early  emimcipation.  This 
danger  is  imminent  and  excessive ;  it  places  the  dagger 
at  every  man's  throat,  and  approaches  the  torch  to  every 
buman  habitation.  We  can  understand  the  danger  of  such 
changes ;  they  proceed  from  the  same  spirit  of  rash,  ignorant, 
and  impetuous  innovation,  under  which  England  is  now 
suffering  so  severely  at  home  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
danger  is  greater  there  than  here,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
passions  are  more  violent,  and  reason  less  powerful,  under  a 
tropical  sun  and  among  an  enslaved  population,  than  under 
the  cloudy  atmosphere  and  among  the  free  inhabitants  of 
northern  regions. 

We  yield  to  none  in  love  of  freedom  ;  and  shall  give  deci- 
sive proof,  on  all  occaeious  which  may  occur,  of  our  ardent 
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desire  to  promote  any  measures  calculated  to  improTe  the 
condition,  elerate  the  minds,  or  purify  the  morals  of  the 
labouring  poor.  It  is  not  therefore  from  iDdifference  to 
the  Negroes,  bat  from  a  sincere  interest  in  them  ;  not  from 
a  lore  of  slarerj,  but  from  an  anxious  wish  to  do  vhat  may 
really  mitigate  its  horrors,  that  ve  make  the  following  obser- 
vations,  the  result  of  thought  and  research  into  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  all  parts  and  ages  of  the  world. 

Slavery, — though  unquestionably  an  evil,  if  it  is  perpetu- 
ated in  circumstance,  and  in  a  population,  susceptible  of  free 
habits,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself, — is  not  only  not  an 
evil,  but  a  positive  advantage,  and  a  necessary  step  in  the 
progress  of  improvemcDt  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind.  This 
truth  is  demonstrated  by  the  universality  of  slavery  in  rude 
nations  all  over  the  world,  and  the  extremely  slow  steps  by 
which  the  process  of  emancipation  has  gone  forward  in  all 
the  nations  which  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  general  free- 
dom. Survey  the  globe  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  you 
will  find  slavery  co-existent  with  the  human  race,  and  con- 
tinuing, though  with  mitigated  features,  through  all  the 
glories  of  ancient  civilisation.  The  ages  of  Pericles  and 
Antonine,  of  Cicero  and  Socrates,  of  Fabricius  and  Justinian, 
were  equally  distinguished  by  the  universality  of  this  dis- 
tinction among  the  labouring  classes.  Twenty  thonsand 
freemen  in  Athens  gave  lav  to  400,000  slaves  ;  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it  was  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  slaves  should  wear  a  particular  cbress,  it  was 
rejected,  lest,  as  Tacitus  observes,  it  should  be  discovered 
how  few  the  fireemen  were  in  comparison. 

The  case  was  the  same  in  the  modem  world.  For  a 
thousand  years,  slavery  was  universal  in  Europe,  and  it 
still  obtains  in  many  of  the  most  extensive  of  Its  monarchies. 
Wherever  the  Mahommedan  rule  is  established,  slavery  is 
to  be  found  ;  it  exists  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  another, 
and  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  few  exceptions,  over  the  vast  ex- 
tent and  amidst  the  countless  miUions  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. It  is  the  influence  of  Christianity  alone,  the  long 
establishment  of  civilisation,  and  the  permanent  subjugation 
of  human  injustice  by  the  sway  of  religion,  which  has  enabled 
mankind  to  get  quit  of  this  painful  distinction  ;  and  it  will 
be  found,  upon  examination,  that  it  never  can  remain  absent 
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for  anj  length  of  time,  bnt  in  those  states  whose  goyern- 
ments  have  charitj  enough  to  impose,  and  power  sufficient 
to  collect,  a  general  poor-rate  for  relief  of  the  indigent.  It 
a  in  Tain  to  saj,  that  an  institution  so  universal,  so  anvary- 
ing,  and  so  permanent,  is  an  nomitigated  evil,  the  abolition 
of  which  would  confer  nothing  bat  blessings  apon  mankind. 
Nothing  exists  generally,  or  for  ages,  bat  what  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  stage  of  society  in  which  it  is  to  be  foond,  and 
is  founded  in  the  universal  and  unTarjing  circumstances  of 
our  condition. 

Protection  from  violence,  maintenance  in  sicknesa  and 
old  age,  and  secure  employment  for  their  offspring,  are  the 
substantial  and  immense  advantages  which  more  than  com- 
pensate to  men,  in  rude  or  civilised  ages,  all  the  hardships 
of  slavery.  If  they  are  free — that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  some  powerful  lord — they  are  hable  to  be  massacred, 
plondered,  and  ruined  with  impunity  ;  no  one  will  take  care 
of  them;  no  one  will  maintain  them;  no  one  will  relieve 
them,  unless  he  has  some  lasting  interest  in  their  labour ; 
and  this  lasting  interest  can  only  be  obtained  by  their 
becoming  bis  property.  Slavery  is  the  return  made  by  the 
labourer  for  the  advantages  of  permanent  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  care,  which  can  never  be  obtained  but  in  the 
highest  stages  of  civilisation  on  any  other  conditions.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  observed  by  Sismondi,*  that  when  the  bar- 
barians settled  in  the  lloman  empire,  the  great  proportion 
of  the  free  inhabitants,  after  a  few  years,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  as  slaves  to  some  powerful  lord  ;  having 
found  by  dear-bought  experience  that,  when  in  the  unpro- 
tected condition  of  freemen,  they  coold  not,  in  those  nnmly 
times,  reckon  for  a  day  either  on  their  Uves,  their  property, 
or  their  employment. 

When  we  say  that  slavery  is  such  a  dreadful  evil,  we 
always  figure  to  ourselves  what  Blavery  would  be,  established 
in  a  civiUsed  country  such  as  this,  where  law  is  established, 
indigence  relieved,  violence  restrained,  and  industry  pro- 
tect^. That  is  the  source  of  the  greats  errors  in  political 
thongbt.  We  im^ne,  without  being  aware  of  it,  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  other  states  is  similar  to  what  it 
is  in  our  own ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  subsequent  conclu- 

*  BtMl.  de  Frana,  vol.  L  ii2,  439. 
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MODS  follow  as  a  matter  of  conrse.  But  if  we  would  accn- 
rately  view  the  cooditioD  of  the  unappropriated  poor  in  the 
early  stages  of  civilisation,  their  condition  here  is  to  be 
taken  not  as  a  portrait,  but  as  a  contrast.  Destitute  of 
protection,  exposed  to  rapine,  murder,  and  violence,  unable 
to  provide  a  iund  for  the  maintenance  of  old  age,  without  a 
market  for  their  industrj,  or  an  employer  to  fiimisb  them 
vith  bread,  they  must  speedily  perish,  or  give  some  powerful 
chieftain  a  lasting  interest  in  their  preservation,  by  giving 
him  a  right  of  property  in  their  labour.  So  universally  has 
this  necessity  been  felt  that,  in  all  ages  and  parts  of  the 
world,  slavery,  or  the  right  of  property  in  the  labouring  poor, 
has  been  established  when  society  existed  in  its  earlier  stages. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  early  ages  of  civilisation  that  the 
necessity  of  this  appropriation  of  the  poor  exists.  Few  are 
aware  of  the  advanced  state  of  government  which  is  required, 
and  the  descent  of  civilisation  in  the  ranks  of  society,  before 
it  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  the  poor  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves amidst  the  injustice  and  the  storms  of  the  world. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the  Persians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, never  reached  it.  No  state  in  modem  Europe  attained 
that  stage  till  within  these  three  hundred  years.  A  thou- 
sand  years  of  a  beneficent  religion  ;  the  long  establishment 
of  law  and  regular  government ;  the  progressive  subjuga- 
tion for  centuries  of  the  passions  by  a  powerful  and 
impartial  central  government,  were  necessary  to  enable  the 
poor  to  derive  any  benefit  whatever  from  Uieir  emancipa- 
tion. It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  civilisation  merely  exist- 
ing in  a  high  degree  in  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  to  have 
luxury,  ornament,  and  opulence  among  the  rich,  or  the 
warlike  virtues  resplendent  amidst  the  chivalrous  nobility : 
it  is  indispensable  to  have  beneath  them  a  numerous, 
opulent,  and  industrious  middle  class  of  society ;  a  body  of 
men  in  whom  prosperity  has  nourished  sentiments  of  inde- 
pendence, and  centuries  of  security  developed  habits  of 
industry,  and  ages  of  regular  justice  extingui^ed  savage 
passion,  and  long-established  artificial  wants  vanquished 
the  indolence  of  savage  life.  Till  this  obtain,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring  classes :  the 
overthrow  of  the  authority  of  their  lords  would  only  anni- 
hilate industty,  unfetter  passion,  exterminate  improvement. 
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The  horrors  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jacquerie  io  France,  the 
hunting  dowD  of  the  seigneurs  hte  vild  heasts,  the  con- 
flagration of  their  chateaus,  the  formatioD  of  all  the  serfs 
into  bands  of  robbers,  the  total  cessation  of  ererj  species 
of  industrj,  the  resolution  of  society  into  its  pristine  chaos; 
a  famine  of  unexampled  sereritj,  a  pestilence  vhich  cut  off 
one-third  of  the  population  of  that  and  every  other  country 
■which  it  reached,  signalised  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit  among  the  serfs  of  that  great  kingdom,  and  'wrote  in 
characters  of  fire  the  perils  of  precipitate  emancipation.'^ 
Dangers  not  less  dreadful  a'waited  this  countty  from  the 
same  insane  spirit;  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  was  begun  in  the  true  spirit  of  this 
frightful  anarchy;  and  had  it  not  been  crushed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  feudal  chieftains,  the  glories  of  British  civili- 
sation would  have  been  drowned,  perhaps  for  ever,  in  the 
waves  of  servile  insurrection. 

Many  estimable  persons  are  infiuenced  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  Christian  rehgion  has  proclaimed  the  anirersal 
equality  of  mankind ;  and  thence  they  conclude,  that  it  is 
not  only  wrong  but  impious  to  retain  any  portion  of  our 
snbjects  in  a  state  of  servitude,  or  withhold  our  efforts 
from  the  general  emaucipation  of  the  species.  There  never 
was  a  more  mistaken  idea.  It  springs  from  a  benevolent 
intention,  but  it  is  fitted  to  devastate  society  by  its  con- 
sequences. Considerations  of  religion  lead  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion ;  they  support,  in  a  manner  the  most 
convindDg,  the  ailments  for  whidt  we  contend. 

If  immediate  emancipation  from  slavery,  or  its  abolition 
in  the  early  stages  of  civilisation,  had  been  intended  by 
Providence,  or  deemed  conaietent  with  human  welfare  in 
those  ages,  why  was  it  not  communicated  to  mankind  at 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  amidst  the  thunders  of  Mount 
Sinai  ?  Why  was  a  religion,  which  declared  the  equality 
of  mankind  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  was  fitted  ulti- 
mately to  effect  the  universal  abolition  of  private  slavery 
by  infiuencing  the  human  heart,  reserved  for  the  highest 
era  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Augustus  ? 
Why  was  it  cradled,  not  on  the  frontiers  of  civilisation,  not 
amidst  barbarous  tribes,  but  in  the  centre  of  refinement; 

*  EiBHORDi,  Hia.  dt  Pramet,  Vol.  ii.  231-269. 
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midway  between  Egyptian  leaniiDg  and  Grecian  taste  ;  on 
the  confines  of  Persian  wealth  and  Roman  civilisation  i. 
Why,  when  it  did  come,  was  it  made  no  part  of  that  reli- 
gion to  emancipate  the  slaves  by  any  general  or  sweeping 
measure,  but  that  change  was  left  to  be  slowly  accomplished 
during  centuries,  by  the  silent  infiuence  of  religion  on  indi- 
Tidual  hearts  ?  Wliy,  but  because  its  Author  knew  that 
the  precepts  it  enjoined,  the  changes  in  society  it  would 
induce,  were  suited  not  to  au  infant  but  to  an  advanced  stage 
of  cirilisation ;  and  that  the  equality  it  declared  could 
obtain  only  amidst  the  safeguards  from  Tiolence,  which  an 
ancient  and  highly-cultivated  state  of  refinement  afforded. 

Why,  if  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  from 
servitude  was  intended  to  follow  the  Christian  religion,  did 
it  subsist  unmitigated  for  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the 
introduction  of  that  faith  1  Because  the  mere  promulgation 
of  its  precepts  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  snch 
change ;  because  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  churches  should 
be  built,  and  bishops  established,  and  nobles  baptised,  but 
that  savage  indolence  should  be  overcome,  and  barbaric 
violence  restrained,  and  rude  depravity  coerced ;  because  it 
is  necessary,  before  such  a  change  is  introduced,  not  only 
that  the  seeds  of  religion  should  be  scattered  over  the 
surfiuK,  but  that  its  roots  should  have  struck  and  its  fruits 
be  shed  through  the  whole  strata  of  society;  because  civil 
freedom  and  habits  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  civilisation, 
must  be  long  established  before  it  can  be  either  practicable 
or  beneficial;  and  because  these  effects  require  the  growth 
of  many  hundred  years. 

Let,  then,  the  friends  of  speedy  Negro  emancipation 
follow  the  steps  of  Providence  in  the  past  eitrication  of 
the  human  race  from  the  restraints  of  servitude;  let  them 
bring  up  the  West  India  Negroes  to  the  level  of  ancient 
civilisation  at  the  period  when  the  gospel  was  promulgated ; 
let  them  cause  the  rude  inhabitants  to  rival  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  Cicero,  of  Ptolemy  and  Darius,  of  Caesar  and 
Alexander,  and  then  they  have  brought  the  human  mind 
to  that  stage  when  the  Author  of  nature  deemed  it  practi- 
cable to  relax  the  fetters  of  private  slavery.  Or  let  them 
imitate  the  workings  of  the  same  unseen  hand  in  modem 
times ;  let  them  establish,  under  the  sun  of  the  tropics, 
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ciyilisatioD  as  deep,  order  as  permaDent,  indnstrj  as  univer- 
sal, justice  as  equid,  aristocratic  Tiolence  as  subdued,  private 
property  as  secure,  passions  as  coerced,  central  power  as 
reedstless,  as  was  in  England  under  the  reign  of  Eltzabetli,  or 
in  France  ander  that  of  Francis  I.;  and  then  they  may  with 
reason  allege  that,  the  soil  being  duly  prepared  by  previous 
culture,  the  seeds  of  universal  freedom  may  be  sown.  But 
let  them  not  urge  on  immediate  or  early  emaucipation 
under  circumstances  which  Supreme  Wisdom  has  in  all  past 
ages  deemed  unfit  for  its  introduction ;  let  them  not  attempt 
those  changes  in  infants,  which  have  been  uniformly  reserved 
by  Providence  for  fall-grown  men ;  or  delude  themselves 
vith  the  idea  that  they  are  preparing  the  pacific  reign  of 
the  Gospel  for  the  sable  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  the 
sun,  when  they  are  only  hastening  the  horrors  of  a 
Jacquerie,  or  the  flames  of  St  Domingo. 

Considered  in  this  poiut  of  \\ew,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  misery  of  Ireland  is  owing 
to  the  too  early  abolition  of  slavery  among  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  premature  extension  to  its  fierce  and  passionate 
population  of  the  passions  of  English  freedom,  without  the 
moderation  of  English  civilisation.  Ireland  is  not  in  a 
state  to  be  able  to  bear  the  relaxation  of  its  labour- 
ing classes  &om  the  bonds,  or  their  depriration  of  the 
benefits,  of  prirate  servitude.  All  travellers  concur  in 
stating  that  they  are  incomparably  more  miserable  than  the 
serfs  of  Russia,  or  the  boors  of  Poland.  Periodical 
famines,  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  world;  starvation 
unparalleled  in  modem  Europe;  violence  and  bloodshed, 
unexampled  even  in  barbarous  states,  have  signalised  the 
fatal  gift  of  personal  freedom,  to  men  still  actuated  by 
the  passions,  and  requiring  the  restraint,  of  savages.  And 
that  unhappy  country  affords  the  clearest  proof,  that 
the  mere  existence  of  the  highest  refinement,  the  most 
polished  manners,  and  the  best  education  among  the  higher, 
is  no  security  whatever  against  the  utmost  possible  suffering 
being  produced  by  the  premature  extension  of  freedom  to 
the  labouring  classes  of  society.  To  enable  mankind  to 
bear  this  gifl,  it  is  indispensable  not  merely  that  the  rich 
should  be  refined  and  civilised,  but  that  the  poor  should  he 
induBtrions,  patient,  and  acquainted  with  artificial  wants; 
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that  an  extensive  and  opulent  middle  claas  ahould  for  a 
length  of  time  hare  formed  the  connecting  link  betTeen 
the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society;  that  the  firm 
establishment  of  law  and  justice  ehoutd  have  taught  mankind 
the  nece&Bity,and  habituated  them  to  the  means,  of  restraining 
their  passions;  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring 
poor  from  the  fetters  of  private  authority,  should  have 
been  so  gradual,  as,  like  the  growth  of  a  child,  or  the 
innovations  of  time,  to  have  been  imperceptible. 

What  are  the  great  sources  of  distress  in  Ireland ;  what 
the  causes  which,  iu  the  nineteenth  century,  under  British 
rule,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  British  shores,  hare  perpe- 
tuated the  reigQ  of  anarchy  and  misrule — 4iave  stained 
its  fields  with  murders,  and  lighted  its  midnight  sky 
with  conflagrations — have  precipitated  upon  this  land  a 
squalid  and  suifering  multitude,  and  left  only  in  its  fertile 
plains  the  feeling  of  suffering  and  the  passion  for  revenge  ? 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  redundance  of  the  population, 
the  grievances  and  vexations  of  the  poor ;  the  division  of 
society  into  two  great  castes,  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed ;  the  abseni^  of  any  middle  rank  in  the  state ; 
the  unsettled,  unequal,  and  partial  administration  of  jus- 
tice; the  want  of  any  legal  provision  for  the  labouring 
classes ;  their  utter  destitution  in  sickness  and  old  age,  and 
the  total  absence  of  all  artificial  wants,  from  the  expe- 
rienced impossibility  of  purchasing  any  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  As  these  features  unequivocally  demonstrate  that  the 
poor  are  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  that  their 
emancipation  from  the  restrictions  of  servitude  would  only 
tear  society  in  pieces,  so  the  most  lamentable  of  them  would 
be  removed,  by  the  poor  being  the  property  of  their  land- 
lords. We  often  hear  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  starring  of 
hunger,  or  being  driven  by  the  pangs  of  want  to  robbery 
and  murder,  but  never  of  the  cattle  wanting  their  daily 
meal.  The  Iri^h  are  in  that  state  where  not  only  they  are 
incapable  of  receiring  any  benefit  from  personal  freedom, 
bat  the  state  of  destitution  which  it  induces  subjects  them 
to  a  degree  of  suffering  and  distress  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing comparable  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are  looked 
after  by  their  owners,  on  the  principle  of  private  interest. 

All  these  considerations  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the 
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case  of  the  West  India  Negroes.  Thej  are  in  a  situation 
BO  extremelj  low,  when  considered  vith  reference  to  their 
capability  of  goTeming  themaelres,  or  acquiring  subaistence 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  that  it  may  be  foretold  with  perfect 
certainty,  that  any  attempt  not  merely  to  emancipate  them, 
but  even  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  idea  that  they  are  to 
be  emancipated,  would  lead  immediately  to  idleness,  irregu- 
larity, and  apathy,  if  not  conflagration,  massacre,  and  ruin. 
They  are  incapable  of  understanding  what  freedom  is,  the 
duties  with  which  it  is  attended,  ^e  restraint  which  it 
imposes,  and  the  labour  which  it  induces.  They  hare  none 
of  the  artificial  wants  which  reconcile  men  to  the  severe 
and  uniaterrupted  toil  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  civi- 
lised prosperity,  nor  of  the  power  of  voluntary  restraint 
upon  inclination  and  coercion  of  passion,  which  springs  from 
the  experience  of  the  necessity  for  their  exertion  among  all 
societies  of  free  citizens.  To  tbcm,  freedom  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  restraint,  the  termi- 
nation of  every  species  of  laboar,  the  undisguised  indulgence 
of  every  passion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so. 
Nature  never  intended  that  men  in  this  stage  of  society 
should  be  free ;  because  their  emancipation  from  servitude 
leads  immediately  to  evils,  both  to  themselves  and  to  society, 
incomparably  greater  than  servitude  itself.  The  inveterate 
habits  of  indolence  which  always  characterise  savage  life, 
the  vehement  passions  with  which  it  is  attended,  the  entire 
disregard  of  the  future  by  which  it  is  invariably  distin- 
guished, render  men,  in  that  stage  of  civilisation,  as  inca- 
pable of  flourishing  or  even  of  existing  as  freemen,  as  a  child 
of  three  years  of  age  is  of  comprehending  the  Prindpta,  or 
fighting  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

How  is  it  possible  that  men  in  the  condition  of  African 
N^pves  can  conduct  themselves  as  freemen  %  They  see 
none  but  their  masters,  the  owners  of  the  estates  on  which 
they  worb,  and  their  overseers  ;  and  they  expect,  of  course, 
that  when  they  become  free  they  are  to  hve  like  them,  and 
enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  personal  toil.  They  little 
know  that  the  free  labourer  is  chained  by  necessity  to  severer 
toil  than  that  which  is  wrung  from  them  by  the  lash  of  the 
overseer ;  that  they  receive  no  certain  provision  in  sickness 
or  age,  are  allowed  to  beg  their  bread  through  a  land  flow- 
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iiig  lirith  milk  and  honey,  and  frequently  perish  of  vant 
amidst  the  palaces  of  unheeding  opulence.  They  feel  few  of 
the  artificial  vants,  which  sweeten  to  the  European  labourer 
his  UQceasiag  toil ;  and  are  drawn  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  the  indolent  habits,  the  dreaming  existence,  the  list- 
less repose,  which  constitute  the  chief  enjoyments  of  savage 
life.  The  indulgence  of  such  habits  most  be  utterly  destruc- 
tire  of  the  splendid,  but  imperfectly  founded  fabric  of  indus- 
try which  the  West  Indies  exhibit.  If  their  labouring  classes 
are  emancipated  before  ages  of  civilisation  have  given  them 
the  habits,  the  wants,  the  self-command,  and  the  desires  of 
civihsed  life,  society  muat  instantly  be  resolved  into  its  pris- 
tine elements  ;  the  smiling  plantations,  the  industrious  Til- 
lages, be  destroyed  or  fall  into  ruins  ;  and  bands  of  naked 
savages  gain  a  precarious  subsistence  amidst  the  woods, 
which  under  a  tropical  sun  will  speedily  obliterate  all  traces 
of  former  cultivation. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation.  The  truth  of  these  prin- 
ciples has  been  demonstrated  in  the  most  signal  manner; 
the  experiment  of  precipitate  emancipation  has  been  tried 
on  the  largest  scale,  in  the  greatest,  the  richest,  and  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  West  India  colonies  :  conflagration, 
murder,  and  ruin  signalised  its  commencement ;  and  the 
most  frightful  dissoluteness  of  maDners,  a  rapid  decline  of 
population,  a  total  cessation  of  induatrj,  and  general  suffer- 
ing among  the  unhappy  victims  of  premature  freedom,  have 
been  its  lasting  effects.  It  is  this  dreadful  example  which 
has  penetrated  the  West  India  proprietors  with  a  sense  of 
the  danger  which  threatens  them ;  and  it  is  in  the  face  of  its 
lamentable  effects  that  the  same  deplorable  system  is  inces- 
santly pressed  forward  by  a  numerous  and  well-meaning, 
but  ignorant  and  deluded  party  in  this  country. 

When  the  fumes  of  the  French  Revolution  had  spread 
the  same  visionary  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  through  its 
extensive  dominions,  which  have  lately  penetrated  the  veins 
of  the  British  empire,  the  situation  of  the  Negroes  of  St 
Domingo  excited  the  immediate  attention  of  the  National 
Assembly.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  existence  of 
slavery  was  an  abomination  inconsistent  with  the  new-bom 
principles  of  freedom ;  that  all  men  were  by  nature  equal ; 
and  that  it  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  French  Legis- 
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latore  if,  after  having  emandpated  tliemselTea  from  the 
fetters  of  slavery,  they  permitted  them  to  hang  upon  the 
vrretched  coltirators  of  their  distant  colonies.  In  vain  it 
VB8  urged,  by  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  N^roes,  that  andi  a  measure  vould,  without  benefiting 
the  slaves,  involve  the  vbole  colony  in  conflagration,  and 
ultimately  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  very  men  whom  it  was 
intended  to  benefit.  These  wise  observations  were  utterly 
disregarded :  a  society,  with  the  title  of  Lea  Amis  dea  Noira, 
was  instituted  at  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  Brissot  and 
the  leading  Revolutionists,  which  earned  on  a  coirespond- 
eoce  with  the  friends  of  emancipation  in  the  colony;^  and 
at  length,  overborne  by  clamour  and  subdued  by  declama- 
tion, the  Colonial  Assembly  passed  several  decrees,  tending 
to  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.t 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  picture  of  prosperity  which  the 
colony  exhibited,  when  these  well-meant  but  fatal  innova- 
tions began.  The  whites  were  about  40,000  ;  the  free  men 
of  colour,  30,000  ;  and  slaves,  above  500,000.|  Above  a 
thousand  plantations,  in  difi^erent  parts  of  the  island,  nou- 
rished its  numerous  iohabitants  in  peace  and  happiness ; 
great  part  of  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  island  was  cul- 
tivated like  a  garden  ;  and  the  slaves,  indulgently  treated, 
aod  liberally  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  exhi- 
bited a  scene  of  rural  felicity  and  general  happiness  rarely 
■witnessed  in  the  freest  and  most  civilised  states.  Every 
evening,  the  whole  Negroes,  of  both  sexes,  were  to  be  seen 
dancing  in  festive  circles  :  the  sound  of  music,  the  voice  of 
gladness,  was  to  be  heard  on  all  sides ;  and  the  traveller, 
captivated  by  the  spectacle,  blessed  the  beneficent  hand  of 
nature,  which  had  provided  such  means  of  felicity  to  the 
humblest  of  its  family.  § 

But  very  different  was  the  state  of  the  island,  when  the 
demon  of  revolntiouary  innovation  found  an  entrance. 
Variooa  laws,  tending  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes, 
were  first  passed  in  1790  and  1791  ;  and  at  length,  on 
2l8t  June  1792,  a  decree  emancipated  all  the  slaves  who 
should  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Repubhc  |l 

The  consequences  of  these  well-meant  but  injudicious 
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iDDOTationa,  are  thus  described  hj  the  contemporarj  repub- 
lican historiaD  : — 

"The  black  slaves,  greatly  more  nomerous  than  their 
maaters,  had  already  heard  the  thriUing  words,  liberty  and 
equality,  addressed  to  them,  rather  by  political  ambition 
than  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Insurrections  broke  out  so 
early  as  1789,  which  were  only  repressed  by  measures  of 
scTerity.  The  first  Negroes  who  revolted,  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  King.  In  their  sarage  acclamations,  they  repeated 
the  name  of  Louis.  At  length,  after  great  disorders,  a 
general  insurrection  took  place  in  July  1791  ;  in  a  few  days 
15,000  blacks  were  in  arms ;  they  chose  two  chiefe  of  the 
name  of  Boukman  and  Auguste.  In  a  single  night,  the 
whole  habitations  in  the  island  were  in  flames ;  the  sugar 
works,  the  coffee  plantations,  were  all  destroyed  ;  the 
whites  everywhere  murdered,  hunted  down,  or  roasted  in 
the  flames ;  the  rich  plain  of  the  Cape,  so  lately  smihng 
in  prosperity,  exhibited  only  a  vast  field  of  carnage  and 
conflagration. 

"  When  the  first  fury  of  the  revolt  had  evaporated,  and 
the  whites  were  all  shut  up  in  Cape  Town,  the  blacks 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  avenged  the 
executions  under  which  they  had  suflered,  by  all  the  refine- 
ments of  the  most  frightful  cruelty.  Both  parties  exerted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  on  the  one  band  the  habit 
of  power  and  an  inveterate  contempt  for  the  Negro  race,  on 
the  other  the  passion  of  revenge,  prompted  to  unheard-of 
atrocities. 

"The  island  remained  a  prey  to  the  most  complicated 
disorders,  untilJune  1792,  when  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  European  population  was  shut  up  in  Cape  Town. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  an  attack,  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  had  made  their  escape  by  sea  ;  but  a  large  part 
remained,  trusting  that  thej  would  suffer  nothing  from  a 
combat  in  which  they  had  takeo  no  part.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  republicao  authorities  withdrawn,  than  the 
Negro  troops  broke  in,  and,  finding  neither  resistance  nor 
restraint,  soon  commenced  the  most  hideous  excesses. 
Twenty  thousand  Africans,  unchained,  mingled  with  the 
assailants  ;  everything  was  confounded  in  the  indiscriminate 
massacre  ;  inhabitants,  sailors,  slaves,  were  butchered  with- 
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out  mercy  ;  the  conflagratioo  which  soon  arose,  augmented 
the  hoTTOTB  of  the  scene ;  at  the  sight  of  its  illumiDation  in 
the  heavens,  the  Negroes  in  all  the  neighbouring  inoantains 
descended  into  the  plain,  and  rushed  in  torrents  into  the 
derated  citj.  Ererj  excess  which  vengeance,  cupidity, 
brat&t  insolence,  and  unbridled  passion  could  produce,  was 
speedily  committed;  the  asylums  of  young  women  were 
forced,  their  persons  violated,  and  they  afterwards  murdered ; 
shrieking  females,  weeping  children,  trembling  old  men,  were 
to  be  seen  striving  to  force  their  way  through  the  brutal 
throng,  to  gain  the  ships,  or  perishing  under  the  ruins  of  the 
homing  edifices.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Cape  Town 
was  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  massacred  or  dispersed. 

"  When  fatigue  had  caused  the  disorder  and  carnage  to 
cease,  and  the  conflagration  had  ceased  for  want  of  anything 
farther  to  hum,  the  remaining  black  inhabitants  were 
organised  into  battalions,  and  the  slaves,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  amidst  the  general  wreck  with  their  newly  acquired 
freedom,  Buirendered  themselves  to  obtain  provisions.  Ships 
imploring  succour  were  dispatched  to  the  neighbouring  isles 
and  the  continent ;  and  the  remains  of  a  flourishing  colony 
resembled  a  horde  cast  by  shipwreck  on  a  desert  shore. 

"This  frightful  catastrophe  was  the  first  signal  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  by  the  partial  emancipation  of  the 
Negroes.  This  idea  of  the  liberation  of  the  Negroes  had 
long  been  spread  in  France  and  the  colonies ;  the  dreams  of 
the  philanthropist  had  penetrated  even  to  the  workshops  of 
the  slaves.  The  opposition  of  the  vrhites  and  the  men  of 
colour  speedily  accelerated  the  evil ;  they  mutually  freed 
the  slaves  who  were  to  be  enrolled  to  combat  each  other ; 
and  enfranchisement  was  always  the  reward  to  which  they 
looked  forward  as  the  result  of  their  revolt.  This  was 
declared  universal,  by  a  decree  of  the  commissioners  of 
France,  on  the  21st  June  1793,  which  announced,  that  all 
the  Negroes  who  took  up  arms  for  the  Republic  should 
receive  their  freedom.  Such  were  the  effects  of  this  great 
meaeore,  dictated  by  philanthropy,  but  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  regard  to  the  capacity  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  The  fatal  gift  involved  in  one  promiscuous 
ruin  the  slaves  and  their  oppressors."^ 

*  ToDLAMofioH,  iv.  5*0-264. 
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Nor  has  the  subsequent  fate  of  this  once  fionrishiDg 
colony  been  less  calamitous.  For  ten  years  afterwards  its 
history  was  such  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  disasters,  and 
confusion,  that  the  most  patient  historical  researdi  can 
hardly  trace  the  thread  of  the  calamities.  The  independence 
of  its  population  has  been  establiBhed ;  but  with  it  they  have 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  degradation,  combining  the  indolence 
and  recklessness  of  saTage,  with  the  vices  and  the  corruptions 
of  civilised  life.  Hardly  caring  to  cultivate  the  grountC  they 
wander  through  the  woods,  gaining  a  precarious  subsistence 
by  shooting  or  ensnaring  animals  :  from  being  the  greatest 
sngar  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  St  Domingo  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  importing  both  sugar  and  subsistence ; 
population  baa  rapidly  declined  ;  and  such  is  the  universal 
profligacy  of  manners,  as  to  threaten,  if  such  an  event  vere 
posfflble,  at  no  distant  period  its  entire  destruction.  To  all 
appearanoe,  tiih  beautiful  island  in  half  a  century  will  be 
tenanted  only  by  naked  savages,  more  vicious  and  degraded, 
but  not  superior  in  civilisation  or  improvement  to  the  Indians 
vho  first  beheld  the  sails  of  Columbus. ''*' 

These  &cts  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
They  demonstrate,  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  the 
torrid  as  in  the  temperate  zone  ;  in  the  sable  breast  of  the 
African  Negro,  as  in  the  serfs  of  France  or  the  boors  of 
Russia.  An  individual  does  not  become  a  man  at  six  years 
of  ^e  ;  if  we  give  to  childhood  the  indulgences  or  the  free- 
dom of  manhood,  a  life  of  unbridled  passion,  or  useless 
indolence,  may  with  certainty  be  anticipated.  It  is  by  slow 
degrees,  and  imperceptible  gradations,  that  all  tbe  great 
changes  of  nature  are  effected :  continents,  the  abode  of 
millions,  are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  innumerable 
rills  ;  empires,  which  are  to  subsist  for  ages,  slowly  arise  out 
of  the  struggles  and  tbe  hardships  of  infant  existence. 
Freedom,  the  greatest  gift  of  nature,  can  neither  be  appre- 
ciated nor  enjoyed  for  a  very  long  period  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation  ;  if  suddenly  bestowed  on  an  enslaved  population, 
it  tears  society  in  pieces,  and  subjects  men  to  the  worst  of 
tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  their  own  passions  and  vices.  If 
ve  vould  consult  tbe  interests  of  tbe  slaves  themselves,  if  we 
would  save  them  from  tbe  dominion  of  the  most  frightiiil 
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rices,  if  we  would  preserve  their  race  from  extermiDation, 
ire  mast  admit  them  by  slow  d^rees,  and  imperceptible 
gradations,  to  the  adrantages  and  the  destitution  of  freedom. 
Centuries  mnst  elapse  before  it  can  be  introduced  without 
the  certainty  of  destruction  to  the  slave  population.  When 
we  Bee  a  middle  class  formed  which  connects  the  upper 
and  the  lower  classes,  the  proprietor  and  the  Negro  ;  when 
we  behold  justice  regularly,  impartially,  and  formally 
administered  ;  when  we  see  artificial  wants  prevalent  among 
the  poor,  and  industry  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  frx)m  a 
sense  of  the  blessings  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  a  legal 
provision  for  the  labouring  classes  ^tablished,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  bonds  of  davery  may  be  abolished.  When 
that  period  arrives,  however,  no  cEForts  of  fanaticism,  no 
struggles  of  a  party,  will  be  required  for  Negro  emancipa- 
tion ;  the  interests  of  the  owners  themselves  will  lead,  as  in 
the  feudal  ages,  to  the  gradual  enfraachisement  of  the  poor ; 
the  change  will  be  so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and 
the  child  will  become  a  man  without  being  sensible  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  parental  authority. 

The  speeches  of  Ministers,  when  the  West  India  question 
was  brought  forward,  were  so  extravagant  and  violent,  that 
it  is  DO  wonder  the  colonies  were  fanned  into  a  flame. 
On  15th  April  1831,  Lord  Howick,  Under-Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  State,  said  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons:^ 

^'Tha  hononraUe  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr  Bnrge,the  agent  of  Jam^ca) 
asks,  if  we  meant  to  abandon  the  policj  of  1823.  and  to  Bacriiice  property  ? 
For  mjself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  negative.  I  wonld, 
unqiiestioiiabl?,  preserve  tiie  rights  of  propertj,  bnt  I  vonld  not  preserve 
ttaem  of  <Ae  exptme  ofihe  rigku  of  the  ikaie.  I  otiject  to  immediate  emanci- 
pation for  the  sake  of  the  slaves  themselves  ;  bot  were  I  convinced  that  im- 
mediate emandpatioD  conld  be  eflected  with  safety  to  the  slaves,  I  shoiild 
B^,  lt^it  taktplaeealonce;  theplantermigbt  then,  indeed,  have  a  jQSt  claim 
on  tbe  British  nation,  bj  whose  encoaragement  and  sanction  he  has  been 
todnced  to  acquire  the  property  of  which  he  wonld  be  deprived.  It  woald 
be  mijnat  that  the  wbole  penalty  should  fall  on  those  wbo  have  only  shared 
ttie  crime  by  which  it  has  been  incnrred.  Bat,  however  large  the  claim  of 
tbe  West  Indian  fur  compensation  may  be,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
should  not  stand  In  my  way  for  a  moment,  as  weighed  against  the  import- 
ance of  putting  an  end  to  the  snfierings  of  the  slaves.  I  consider  the  wbole 
system  of  elaveiy  one  of  snch  deep  oppression,  and  iniqoity,  and  cruelty, 
that,  if  I  conld  be  satisfied  it  was  safe  to  emancipate  tbe  slaves  now,  I  wonld 
sty,  Do  to,  and  do  it  at  onet;  and  we  will  settle  scores  among  ourselves 
afterwards,  and  determine  in  what  proporiion  the  penalty  of  our  guilt  is  to 
be  paid  ;  but  the  victim  of  thai  guilt  mtat  not  continue  for  one  hour  to  wuffer^ 
while  we  are  haggling  aboat  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.' " 
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When  fluch  sentiments  were  uttered  by  the  organa  of 
GoTernment,  is  it  surprising  that  the  West  Indies  caught 
fire^ 

The  imminent  danger  of  this  delusion  gaining  ground, 
which  was  precisely  the  cause  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  St 
Domingo  slaves  in  1789,  which  at  length  destroyed  that 
noble  colony,  was  fully  explained  to  Government,  and  they, 
in  consequence,  prepared  the  following  proclamation,  cal- 
culated to  extinguish  such  chimerical  expectation  : — 

"  Bj  the  King. — A  proclamatiOD. — Williani  R.  Wbereas  it  has  been 
represented  to  db,  that  the  tlaoa  in  some  of  oar  Went  India  coloniea,  and  of 
our  posFessioas  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  have  been  aroneimthi 
led  to  hdieot  thai  orderM  have  heal  tent  out  btftu/br  their  emandpation:  and 
wkereai  tuch  belief  hat  produced  acta  of  ituuhordinalion,  which  haire  exdted 
our  highett  di^lauure .-  We  have  thought  fit,  by,  and  with  tbe  advice  of  onr 
privj  coQDcil,  to  issae  this  onr  rojaf  proclamadon :  And  wc  do  hereby 
declare  and  make  known,  that  the  elave  popniation  in  onr  said  colonies  and 
posseesiong  nill  forfeit  all  claim  on  oar  protection  if  they  shall  fail  to  render 
entire  sobmisdoa  to  the  laws,  as  well  as  dutiful  obedience  to  their  mastera  : 
And  we  hereby  charge  and  command  all  onr  governors  of  oar  said  West 
India  colonies  and  poBsessions,  to  give  the  fu&st  pubUcity  to  (Au  ow  pro- 
rJamalion,  and  to  enforce,  by  all  the  legal  means  in  their  power,  the  pnnish- 
meot  of  those  who  may  distnrb  the  tranqnillity  and  peace  of  onr  said  colonies 
and  possessions. 

"  Given  at  onr  court  at  Sunt  James's,  this  third  da;  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  in  the  second  year  of  oar  reign. 
—God  save  the  King." 

But  what  did  Government  do  at  the  same  time  ?  Afraid, 
during  the  Reform  struggle,  of  injuring  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  their  emancipating  supporters  in  this  country,  they 
sent  out,  along  with  this  declaration,  an  injunction — "  that 
it  skouid  not  be  made  vse  of  unless  a  case  of  necessity 
arose"  And,  accordingly.  Lord  Belmore  did  not  feel  him- 
self authorised  to  publish  it  till  the  2ith  December,  when 
the  insurrection  was  just  breaking  out.  This  delay.  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton  justly  remarks,  was  "  m^ost  asionishim, 
as  it  would  appear  to  have  been  known,  on  almost  all  the 
estates,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  tbe  Negroes  not  to 
work  ajier  New  Year's  Day  withottt  being  made  free." 
Now  what,  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  common 
sense,  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  prohibition  ?  If  the 
proclamation  was  not  required,  why  issue  it  1  If  it  was, 
why  send  it  to  the  colonies  with  an  injunction  not  to  use 
it  ?  "A  case  of  necessity"  must  arise,  it  seems,  before  it  is 
to  be  used.      Is  the  burning  of  a  hundred  plantations,  tbe 
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slanghter  of  thonsands  of  N^roes,  the  loss  of  four  millions, 
the  "  case  of  necessitj"  to  Thich  it  alludes  1  It  sets  out 
-with  stating,  that  it  bad  been  rcpreseDted  to  them  in  June 
1831,  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  Colonies  "hare 
been  erroneomly  led  to  believe  that  orders  have  been  sent 
out  by  Qs  for  their  emancipation ;  and  vhereas  such  belief 
has  produced  act»  of  inavbordinatton  which  have  exited  our 
highest  displeasure."  Here  then  the  existence  of  com- 
menced insurrection,  and  the  causes  to  vhidi  it  ivas  owing, 
are  admitted  ;  the  governors  are  ordered  "  to  give  ihe  fullest 
pvhHcity  to  this  our  proclamation  ;"  and  yet  pnvate  orders 
are  sent  out  not  to  publish  the  proclamation ;  not  to 
dispel  the  illusion  under  which  the  slaves  laboiu^d,  but  to 
allow  them  to  go  on,  infatuated  by  the  idea  that  their 
emancipation  had  been  granted  to  them,  and  was  withheld 
by  the  local  authorities  !  One  would  imagine,  from  such 
conduct,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Government  to  entice  the 
slaves  on  to  commit  themselves  to  acts  of  insurrection,  in 
order  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  severer  and 
prompter  punishment — ^in  the  same  way  as  when  intelligence 
of  an  intended  housebreaking  is  received  by  the  police,  they 
frequently  allow  the  offenders  to  get  into  the  house,  and 
commit  the  capital  felony,  before  they  rush  from  their  hid- 
ing-places and  arrest  the  delinquents.  From  any  such 
nefanoug  design,  we  fully  acquit  our  well-meaning  and 
sincere,  but  weak  and  ill-informed  Colonial  Ministers  ;  but 
from  whatever  motive  their  conduct  proceeded,  certain  it  is 
that  it  had  precisely  this  effect,  and  led  on  the  slaves  to 
insurrection  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  purposely  designed 
to  deliver  over  these  once  flourishing  islands  to  rapine  and 
coofiagration. 

The  Negroes,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  not  the  ignorant 
body  which  they  once  were.  Forty  thousand"  emancipated 
slaves,  chiefly  in  respectable  stations  in  society,  are  to  be 
found  in  Jamaica  alone,  the  greater  part  of  whom  can  read 
and  write  ;  and  though  the  conduct  of  this  body  during  the 
late  trying  disturbances  has  been  exemplary  in  the  extreme, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  they  formed  a  certain  channel  of  com- 
munication by  which  the  rash  and  ignorant  efforts  of  the 
emancipating  party  in  this  country  were  speedily  made  known 
to  their  enslaved  brethren  in  the  West  Indies.     Without 
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ascribing  to  these  freed  men  anj  but  the  moat  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  motives,  it  is  impossible  to  conceire  that  they 
would  not  read  with  avidity  the  inflammatory  harangues  in 
favour  of  speedy  or  immediate  emancipation  with  which 
Great  Britain  resounded,  and  the  popular  jonmals  were 
filled,  during  the  whole  of  1829  and  1830  ;  nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  these  emancipated  Africans,  on  the  threshold 
of  civilisation,  were  misled  as  to  the  effects  of  rapid  emanci- 
pation, when,  with  the  example  of  St  Domingo  before  their 
eyes,  they  were  overlooked  by  such  men  as  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Goderich,  and  Mr  Charles  Grant. 

A  lat^e  proportion  of  the  slaves  themselves  are  now 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  doubtless  this  opened  an  addi- 
tional and  wide  channel  for  the  reception  of  seditious  and 
inflammatory  doctrines,  either  from  reckless  and  ambitious 
popular  leaders  in  this  country,  or  from  ignorant  and  fanatical 
missionaries  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  from  the  efforts  of 
such  men,  however,  not  the  mere  diffusion  of  religious  in- 
struction, that  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended — it  is  not 
Christianity,  but  Christianity  tised  as  the  organ  of  revo- 
lution or  fanaticism,  which  is  to  be  dreaded.  That  the 
Gospel  itself  le  perfectly  consistent  with  a  due  subordination 
on  the  part  of  slaves  to  their  masters,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  its  precepts,  which  everywhere  enjoin  a  scrupulous 
discharge  of  his  duty  by  the  slave  as  well  as  the  master, 
and  nowhere  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  insurrection 
or  revolution,  but  from  the  historical  fact  that  it  co- 
eiisted  with  slavery  for  1500  years  without  any  distur- 
bance further  than  what  occasionally  arose  from  the  frenzy 
of  democracy  ;  and  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  side  by  side 
with  the  Evangelists  in  one  half  of  the  Christian  world. 

Religion,  indeed,  is  fitted  ■ultimately  to  effect  the  greatest 
changes  in  society  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  are  effected 
is,  as  Guizot  has  justly  remarked,  hy  coercing  the  passions, 
and  softening  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  not  by  any 
changes  in  the  elements  of  civilisation.  Prescribing  no 
changes  for  the  frame  of  society ;  enjoining  no  innovation  in 
the  relation  between  man  and  man ;  never  convulsing  nations 
by  sudden  alterations  in  their  government  and  institutions, 
it  confines  all  its  efforts  to  purifying  the  life  and  the  con- 
science ;  and  causes  great  ultimate  changes  in  aodety  hj 
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the  improTement  which  it  has  effected  in  the  dispcmtioD  of 
its  members.  Snch  changes  are  necessaiilj  extremelj 
gradual  and  perfectlj  safe  ;  because  tbej  implj  that  the 
needful  change  is  effected  in  the  human  mind  h^ore  anj 
alteration  is  attempted  in  society,  and  measures  of  aeveritj 
rendered  unnecessary  bj  the  altered  ideas  of  those  vho  are 
subjected  to  them.  Under  the  influence  of  this  blessed  and 
Christian  spirit,  the  bonds  drop  from  the  hands  of  the  slave 
TithoQt  his  being  consdoua  of  it ;  the  number  of  niana- 
misaions  enlarges  gradually  from  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  dare-owners,  and  the  increased  habits  of  order  and 
industry  in  the  lidjouring  population  ;  a  numerous  mixed 
class  Biises,  partly  serrile  and  partly  free  ;  the  adrantage 
of  fr«e  labour  becomes  obvious,  from  the  spread  of  artificial 
wants  among  the  slaves  having  induced  them  to  submit  to 
the  severe  and  unceasing  toil  which  is  the  attendant  of  free- 
dom by  the  unvarying  decree  of  Providence ;  and  by  common 
consent  and  a  sense  of  mutual  advantage,  slavery  gradually 
dies  out,  like  an  ancient  and  now  forgotten  language. 
Such  was  the  pacific  and  unobserved  extinction  of  slavery 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  silent  influence  of  Chris^ 
tianity  on  the  human  heart.  But  very  different  have 
been  the  results,  in  every  age  and  country,  from  all 
attempts  to  combine  religion  witk  revolution,  and  con- 
vert ^e  unseen  spirit,  which  walks  in  the  silver  robe  of 
innocence  through  the  human  heart,  into  the  armed  and 
reckless  innovator,  which,  by  the  aid  of  sovereign  or  sacer- 
dotal power,  at  once  effects  great  and  perilous  changes  in 
the  frame  of  society.  From  all  such  attempts  utter  ruin 
both  to  master  and  servant  has  arisen  in  aU  i^es  of  the 
world  ;  and  by  such  attempts,  the  sUent  <md  pac^  process 
of  emancipation  has  been  more  ret-arded  than  by  any  other 
events  which  history  records.  There  is  but  one  lesson  of 
experience  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  told  in  characters  of 
fire  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacquerie  of  France,  the  great 
slave  revolt  of  Germany,  the  ashes  of  St  Domingo,  and  the 
flames  of  Jamaica. 

But  there  is  another  topic  of  still  greater  importance,  in 
which  tie  conduct  of  Government  appears  in  equally  deplo- 
rable colours ;  and  that  is,  the  tyrannical  use  whuh  tiiej 
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hare  made  of  the  distresses  of  the  West  India  idaods,  to 
eiideaTOur  to  force  upon  their  local  legietatures  an  Order  in 
Council  totally  unsanctioned  bj  Parliament,  and  vhich,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  those  possessed  of  any  local  informatiog, 
'will  prove  fatal  to  all  the  West  India  estates,  by  the  extra- 
vagant, ruinous,  and  useless  stipulations  in  favour  of  the 
Negroes  which  it  contains.  The  oppressive  means  which 
were  to  be  adopted  to  force  this  obnoxious  Order  in  Council 
upon  the  refractory  Colonial  Legislatures  were  thus  detuled 
by  Lord  Howick,  Under-Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  on 
15th  April  1831,  in  the  debate  above  alluded  to  : — 

"  Such  an  Order  in  Conncil  is  now  in  preparation,  era- 
bodying  every  improvement  which  has  already  been  tried 
with  success,  either  in  our  own  colonies  or  in  those  of  any 
other  power,  and,  without  adopting  any  new  principle, 
supplying  any  defects  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  into  execution  what  has  already  been 
attempted.  This  Order  in  Council  will  be  sent  out  to  the 
colonies  with  the  intimation  that,  to  entitle  them  to  the 
indidgence  which  it  is  intended  to  hold  out,  they  must  adopt 
it  word  for  word,  without  addition  or  aiteration." 

Now,  observe  what  this  amounts  to.  The  GoTemment 
say  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  who  alone  possess  the  legal 
power  of  legislatinff  for  their  respective  islands,  "  We  know 
you  are  ground  to  the  dust  by  long-continued  and  over- 
powering distress ;  we  are  aware  of  your  necessities ;  we 
know  that  you  are  threatened  with  an  insurrection  among 
your  slaves,  and  crushed  by  burdensome  taxes  on  every 
part  of  your  produce  ;  but  unless  you  will  surrender  your 
chartered  liberties,  and  adc^t  on  Order  in  Council,  a  royal 
ordinance,  as  an  act  of  your  oum  parliament,  we  will  not 
give  you  the  relief  which  we  know  you  indispensably  require." 
And  this  is  the  conduct  of  Whig  statesmen,  the  descendants 
of  the  opponents  of  Lord  North,  the  champions  of  North 
American  freedom,  the  vehement  condemners  of  the  royal 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  advocates  of  Parliamentary 
legislation  and  the  representative  system  all  over  the  world  I 

This  intention  was  too  completely  carried  into  execution. 
The  proposed  Acts  in  Conncil  were  issued  on  20th  June 
and  2d  November  1831,  and  immediately  sent  out  to  all 
the  colonies,  accompanied  with  the  intimation,  that  "  Got- 
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eniment  had  resolved  to  adopt  certain  fiscal  regulations 
for  the  relief  of  the  colonies,  but  that  thej  'would  do  so 
onlj  on  condition  of  the  regulations  of  this  Order  in  Coun- 
cil being  eiphcitly  complied  with,  and  that,  to  avoid  all 
dispute  as  to  vfaat  might  or  might  not  be  deemed  compli* 
ance,  nothing  would  be  deemed  sufficient  by  Government, 
but  aa  act  ^  the  local  legislature,  declanng  the  Act  in 
CoimcU  to  have  the  force  of  a  law." 

The  way  in  which  this  outrageous  attempt  to  elude  the 
rights  of  the  local  legislatures  in  the  colonies  has  been 
received,  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts : — 

"  Besolved,  ttiat  the  mean§  derised  b;  &  faction  In  the  Honee  of  Com- 
moDs  to  deprivB  ae  of  our  property,  if  carried  into  effect,  canDot  faji  to 
create  a  serrile  war  of  too  horrible  a  natnro  to  contemplate,  and  that  anj 
penon  who  atteoipta  to  prodace  or  promote  such  a  war  is  an  enemy  to  his 
coantry. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  taxing  ns 
higher  than  other  snbjects  ;  in  fostering  onr  eDemies,  and  listening  to  tbeir 
falsehoods  against  as  ;  in  rejecting  statements  from  impartial  persons  in  onr 
favour ;  In  allowing  designing  men,  nnder  the  saintly  cloak  of  religion,  nut 
only  to  pilfer  onr  peasantry  of  their  savings,  bnt  also  to  bow  discontent  and 
rebellion  amongst  them  ;  in  threatening  to  withdraw  troops,  for  whose  pro- 
tection we  have  donbl;  paid,  and  which  we  might  claim  as  onr  right,  at  a 
time  a  servile  war  may  be  apprehended  ;  is  most  heartless,  and  in  violation 
of  jQStice,  hnmanity,  uid  sonnd  policy." 

The  reeotntions  proceed  to  state,  that  "  thrown,"  as  they  are  abont  to  be, 
"  as  a  prey  before  misgaided  savages,  we  have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
resist ;  and  to  pray  the  King  "  that  we  may  be  absolved  from  our  allegi- 
ance, and  allowed  to  seek  that  protection  from  another  nation  which  is  so 
unjustly  and  crnelly  withheld  Irom  us  by  onr  own." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Orders  in  Council  should 
have  been  so  received.  Besides  authorising  a  constant  and 
ruinoos  interference  between  the  master  and  slave,  they  com- 
pel the  former  to  give  the  latter  double  the  rations  daily  of  a 
British  soldier,  and  that  under  the  sun  of  the  tropics  ! 

All  the  other  Colonies  have  received  the  obnoxious  ordi- 
nances in  the  same  manner. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Ministers  have  combined  to  accu- 
mulate upon  our  West  India  Colonies  the  erils  at  once  of 
the  St  Domingo  revolt,  and  the  war  of  North  American 
independence.  By  their  rash  and  vehement  speeches,  both 
in  and  out  of  office,  in  favour  of  immediate  or  early  eman- 
cipation, coupled  with  their  inexplicable  suppression  of  the 
Proclamation,  calculated  to  put  down  the  dangerous  hopes 
which  their  speeches  and  the  rash  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
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bad  occasioned,  they  have  predpitated  Jamaica  into  mas- 
sacre and  conflagration  ;  while,  hj  their  tyrannical  and  dd- 
constitutional  promalgation  of  an  Order  in  Council,  vhich 
is  to  be  thrust  down  the  throats  of  a  local  legislature  like  a 
royal  ordinance,  as  the  price  of  their  receiving  any  relief 
from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  they  bare  avakened 
in  these  colonies  a  spirit  of  resistance,  which  most  ultimatdy, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  North  American  colonic,  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

The  question  on  vhich  the  West  Indies  are  now  at  issue 
vith  the  mother  country,  is  one  of  the  utmost  moment,  and 
one  in  which  the  colonies  are  agitated  by  the  most  vital  of  all 
interests.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which,  under 
Lord  North,  lost  for  this  country  the  whole  of  its  Nortii 
American  colonies  ;  with  this  difference  that,  instead  of  its 
being  an  act  of  Parliament  which  is  now  sought  to  be 
imposed,  it  is  an  order  of  the  Kin^  in  Cotmcii,  which  the 
local  Parliament  are  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  literatim,  as 
the  price  of  their  receiving  the  assistance,  without  which  their 
existence  would  not  be  worth  preserring.  This  is  a 
stretch  of  power  which  has  never  yet  been  eihibited  in 
this  country,  nor  iudeed  by  any  other  hariug  the  remotest 
i-egard  for  the  preservation  of  its  colonial  possessions.  The 
Crown  colonies — that  is,  such  of  the  islands  as  have  no 
local  legislature — are  ordained  at  once  to  adopt  this  royal 
ordinance  ;  and  those  which  have  Parliaments  of  their  own, 
are  ordered  to  do  so  under  pain  of  receiving  no  relief  what- 
ever from  the  mother  country,  at  the  time  when  it  is  dealt 
oat  to  the  more  obsequious  colonies,  which  give  to  the  royal 
proclamation  the  force  of  law. 

We  are  aware  that  all  statements  of  the  ruin  whidi 
is  likely  to  ensne  to  oar  West  India  possessions,  is  a  matter 
of  no  sort  of  concern  either  to  our  fanatics  in  religion  or 
our  zealots  in  reform ;  bat  possibly  they  may  be  somewhat 
mote  alive  to  the  dangers  whidi  threaten  themgelves,  the 
perils  to  the  very  existence  of  the  British  empire,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  measures  which  are  now  in  progress  in  tlie 
West  India  islands.  To  such  persons  we  cannot  do  better 
than  earnestly  recommend  the  consideration  of  the  two  first 
of  the  admirable  resolutions  of  the  great  West  India  meet- 
ing, lately  held  in  the  City. 
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"  2.  Tbat  the  valae  of  the  We«t  Todia  colonisB  to  the  rerenae,  mftnnfac- 
turing  indnstiy,  and  mercaQtile  marioe  of  Great  Britain,  toa.j  be  at  odcq 
uceitidiied  by  reference  to  Parliamentary  doonments,  whereby  it  will  appear 
that  the  dnties  anniiaUy  collected  from  West  India  produce  amonnt  to  seven 
miUinu  tUrlaig;  that  the  BsniiBl  official  value  of  British  manufactures 
exported  to  tbe  colonies  ia  abont  £5,500,000,  and  the  amonnt  of  shipping 
employed  in  the  direct  trade,  abont  250,000  tons ;  altc^ther  exhibiting  a 
brand)  of  commerce,  almost  unequalled  in  point  of  extent,  and  peculiarly 
important  on  account  of  its  national  character :  the  whole  emanating  from 
British  capital,  being  conducted  by  Britieh  sabjects  iq  British  reesels,  and 
finally  returning  tbe  whole  value  of  cnltivation  in  the  colonies  into  the 
general  resources  of  tbe  mother  country,  while  the  cultivator  is  snSering 
the  extremity  of  distress. 

"  3.  That,  in  addition  to  the  direct  interconrse  of  Great  Britain  with  her 
Weet  India  colonies,  an  extensive  cross  trade  is  maint^ned  between  those 
colonies  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  which  affords  em- 
ployment to  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  British  shipping;  and,  by  fmnishing  a 
market  for  the  fish,  com,  salted  provisions,  and  lumber  of  British  America, 
contributes  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  that  other  vast  branch  of  colonial 
dominion  on  which,  jointly  with  the  West  India  trade.  Great  Britmn 
depends  for  the  employment  of  at  least  one-third  of  her  whole  mercantile 
marine,  and,  conseqnentij,  for  her  station  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

"  4.  That  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  or  the  abandonment  of  Interests  thns 
powerfully  contributing  to  the  resources  of  the  mother  country,  wonid  Inflict 
npon  numerous  branches  of  mannfacturing  industry,  as  well  as  upon  the 
revenue,  an  injury  of  incalculable  maguitade,  which  would  never  be  com- 
pensated by  foreign  trade.  So  great  a  deetraclioQ  of  commerce,  essen- 
tially domestic  in  all  its  relations,  most  not  only  entail  min  npon  nitm- 
beiless  private  families,  bat  would  withdraw  from  the  manufacturers 
of  copper,  iron,  mill-work,  hardware,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  the 
flsherim,  the  collieries,  the  salt  provision  trade  of  Ireland,  and  all  tbe 
various  trades  connected  with  shipping,  a  source  of  employment  on  which 
these  industrions  classes  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace.  A  great  commercial  convulsion  most  follow  this  loss  of  employ- 
ment ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  revenue  wonld  be  seriooslr  affected  by 
a  great  diminntion  of  consumption,  arising  ont  of  the  diminished  ability  of 
the  people  to  purchase  taxable  commodities,  and  the  enormons  advance  of 
ptiee  or  all  colonial  uticles  which  must  attend  the  abatractloD  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  West  Indies  from  the  general  marltet  of  Europe." 

These  facts  speak  volumes.  It  is  evideut  tbat  a  great 
proportion  of  oar  revenue,  a  large  part  of  our  export  trade, 
the  beat  nurserj  for  our  seamen,  isoatlie  point  of  being  lost. 
And  lost  for  vbat  1  for  more  arbitrary  stretches  of  power 
than  lighted  the  fire  of  North  American  independence,  and 
more  recklesa  innovations  than  kindled  the  flames  of  the  St 
Domingo  revolt.  The  thirteen  provinces  of  America  were 
lost  to  Britain  in  consequence  of  adopting  one  part  of  this 
system  ;  St  Domingo  was  lost  to  France,  and  has  beea  pre- 
cipitated into  the  lowest  stage  of  misery  and  barbarity,  by 
adopting  another:  our  present  rulers  have  combined  at  the 
same  time  both  ! 

While  the  shipping  employed  to  Canada,  with  a  popnla- 
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tiOD  little  exceeding  a  millioD,  is  400,000  tons,  or  a  sudh  of 
the  whole  Britiah  tonnage,  that  to  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  twelve  millions,  is  only  a  seventhpart  of  thai 
amount,  or  59,000  tons.  It  is  the  same  with  the  exports  of 
Britain  to  these  distant  dependencies. 

The  exports  to  the  West  Indies  are      .        .        .        £5,600,000 


Together,        .        .        .        £7,900,000 

So  that  two  millions  of  souls,  in  onr  own  colonies,  take  off 
nearly  £8,000,000  worth  of  manufactare;  whereas  the  twelve 
miUiona  in  North  America  only  take  off  £6,000,000.  The 
reason  obviously  is,  that  independent  nations  early  adopt  the 
system  of  encouraging  their  oivn  fabrics,  and  loading  with 
heavy  duties  all  imports  from  foreign  states.  The  Americans 
have  vigorously  commenced  this  system  of  self-defence  ; 
while  we,  proceeding  on  the  vague  idea  of  free  trade  with 
nations  who  will  give  as  no  corret^ponding  return,  are  daily 
losing  our  exports  to  independent  states,  and  saved  from 
complete  stagnation  at  home,  only  by  the  rapid  growth  and 
increasing  wants  of  our  colonial  dependencies. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  most  important  fact,  as  regards 
the  shipping  interests,  was  stated  by  Mr  Palmer,  at  the 
meeting  to  which  we  have  referred,  which  demonstrates  how 
necessary  practical  knowledge  is  to  correct  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  mere  cUBtom-house  returns.  As  a  shipowner, 
and  conversant  with  shipping  business  from  his  earliest  years, 
he  was  probably  able  to  say  as  much  upon  the  importance 
of  that  subject  as  any  other  man. 

"  He  meant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  parti- 
cnlarly  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  West  India 
shipping  with  that  of  the  shipping  of  the  country  to  every 
other  part.  Upon  this  he  would  refer  to  the  returns  which 
had  been  made  lately  to  the  House  of  Lords — returns  in 
themselves  requiring  a  great  deal  of  explanation  to  render 
them  at  all  intelligible  to  the  community  at  large.  By  those 
returns  it  appeared  that  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  wbidi 
had  entered  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
course  of  last  year  was  2,367,322  tons  ;  of  which  that  frvm 
the  British  West  India  ports  was  249,079 — in  this  way 
appearing  to  be  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  tonnage 
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engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  This  vas  not  accarate ; 
because  the  two  millions  and  a  traction  of  a  tonnage  included 
the  eatiy  of  every  vessel,  from  whcUever  port  in  the  world 
she  might  bare  arrived.  To  the  East  Indies  a  ship  could 
scarcelj  make  one  TOyage  within  the  twelve  months,  whilst 
from  the  ports  in  Bel^um  she  was  ahle  to  make  no  less  than 
from  six  to  eight  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Id  each  case 
the  vessel  was  entered  as  many  times  as  she  made  voyages. 
Therefore,  an  entry  of  700  tons  from  Belgium,  by  a  ship 
making  seven  voyages  in-  the  course  of  the  year,  gives,  in 
reality,  but  the  employment  of  100  tons,  and  six  or  seven 
men ;  whereas,  a  vessel  from  the  East  Indies  employs  700 
tons  during  the  year,  and  50  seamen.  Upon  this  principle, 
he  had  dissected  the  whole  of  the  returns  made  to  Fariia* 
ment,  and  the  result  was,  as  regarded  the  West  India  trade, 
that  instead  of  their  being  2,367,322  tons  of  British  shipping 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  whole  did  not  exceed 
1,324,780  tons,  of  which  the  West  India  trade  composed 
one-gixth  part,  and  which  undoubtedly  was  a  most  important 
consideration.  Whatever  political  economists  might  say, 
no  one  attending  this  meeting  would  deny  that  such  a  dif- 
ference in  viewing  the  returns  was  of  importance  to  this 
country.  In  the  time  of  war,  it  was  to  the  foreign  trade 
the  country  had  to  look  for  seamen.  It  was  the  foreign 
trade  and  long  voyages  which  alone  made  perfect  seamen." 

Thus,  it  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  which  is  at  stake  in  the  West  Indies  :  another 
sixth  is  at  stake  in  Canada  ;  in  other  words,  one-third  of  the 
vhole  foreign  trade  is  involved  in  the  intercourse  with  these 
two  colonies  alone.  And  it  is  the  whole  of  this  immense 
branch  of  our  wealthand  strength  which  M  inisters  have  brought 
into  jeopardy ;  first  by  their  absurd  proposal  to  ruin  the 
staple  trade  to  Canada  by  the  timber  duties,  then  by  their 
rash  and  despotic  acts  in  regard  to  the  West  India  colonies. 

When  Mr  Canning,  in  1823,  undertook  to  legblate  for 
the  West  India  colonies,  his  Resolutions,  which  breathe  the 
cautious  spirit  of  a  British  statesman,  were  as  follows : — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectn&l  and  dedsive  meaeores  for  amelio* 
ntioK  the  coDdition  of  the  slave  population  in  his  Majesty's  colonies. 

"iliat  through  a  detonuiDcd  and  pcrseveriag,  but  at  the  eame  timejadi- 
cioDB  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  nieasares,  this  House  looks  to  a 
progressive  ioaproTemeDt  in  the  character  of  the  slave  population,  such  as 
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ma;  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  dvil  rights  and  privileges  which 
are  eojo^ed  bj  other  ciasees  of  hie  Majesty's  snhjects. 

"  That  this  house  is  anxious  for  the  accomplish  meet  of  this  purpose  at  the 
earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the  veUbeing  of  the  riaves 
themaelves,  with  the  safetj  of  the  colonies,  aad  with  a  fur  and  eqaitable 
conslderatiott  of  the  interests  of  priTalo  property. 

Such  were  the  principles  on  trhich  Parliament  proceeded, 
such  the  faith  to  which  thej  were  pledged,  ia  the  moat  liberal 
daja  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administratiou.  Contrast  this 
with  the  despotic  act  of  our  Whig  rulera,  forcing  an  Order 
in  Council  at  once  on  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  leaving  to 
atarration  and  min  all  those  possessed  of  a  local  legislature 
which  woold  not  adopt  tbia  royal  proclamation  as  equiva- 
lent to  an  act  of  Parliament  t 

The  general  error  on  the  subject  of  the  West  India 
Negroes,  emanating  from  amiable  and  Christian  feeUngs, 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  source  se  the  political  errors 
which  are  now  shaking  the  empire  to  the  foundation  ;  a  dis- 
regard of  experience,  an  inattention  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
and  an  ignorance  of  the  past  progress  of  freedom  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  time,  however,  has  now  arrived, 
when  good  intentions  will  not  justify  insane  actions ;  nor 
men  be  permitted  to  toss  about  firebrands,  and  say  it  was  in 
sporl.  When  men  mingle  in  political  concerns,  we  require 
from  them  not  only  benevolent  wishes,  but  rational  conduct 
and  information  on  the  subjects  which  they  agitate ;  we 
bold  it  no  excuse  for  a  physician,  who  has  sacrificed  his 
patient  by  hia  ignorance,  that  he  meant  only  to  do  him 
good.  If  the  boasted  spread  of  knowledge  has  effected  any- 
thing, it  should  teach  men  distniEt  of  their  opinions,  if  not 
fortified  by  the  lessons  of  experience ;  and  it  must  prove 
worse  than  useless,  if  it  does  not  inspire  a  rooted  aversion 
for  every  project  which  is  not  founded  on  the  deductions  of 
history,  and  a  determination  to  resist  every  innovation  which 
does  not  imitate  the  gradual  changes  of  nature. 
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Thb  situation  of  Ireland  has  long  demanded  the  anxious 
consideration  of  every  ■well-wisher  to  his  country.  If  we 
hare  not  lately  adrerted  to  it,  it  is  not  because  its  codtuI- 
sions  and  its  snffenDgs  hare  failed  to  excite  our  warmest 
sympathy,  and  the  heroism  of  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants our  highest  admiration  ;  not  because  we  are  not  fully 
alire  to  the  imminent  hazard  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
the  indissoluble  bond  which  has  united  its  fortunes  to  those 
of  this  country  ;  but  because  the  pressure  of  danger  and  of 
OTerwhelmiog  interest  at  home  has  been  such  as  to  absorb 
our  excloBive  attention.  With  the  dagger  at  .our  own 
throats,  we  had  no  leisure  to  attend,  and  no  space  to  devote, 
to  anything  but  our  own  misfortunes  ;  not  even  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  sister  island,  bound  to  us  by  every  tie  of  kindred 
interest  and  national  sympathy. 

The  crisis  of  the  moment,  however,  calls  for  instant 
attention,  and  we  gladly  turn  our  eyes  to  the  condition  of 
this  unhappy  country,  so  richly  gifted  by  nature,  so 
debBsly  peopled,  so  deplorably  pregnant  with  misery. 
The  survey,  while  it  is  melancholy,  is  yet  instructive;  it 
points  with  unerring  hand  to  the  evils  of  popular  insubordi- 
nation, and  affords  an  example  of  the  effects  of  democratic 
misrule,  so  awful,  so  glaring,  that  if  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  as  blind  and  perverted  as  their  flatterers  tell  them 
they  are  enlightened,  they  must  perceive  the  fatal  gulf,  to 
the  brink  of  which  they  are  hastening.  The  consideration 
of  Irish  history,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  that  island, 
is  better  calculated  than  any  other  topic  to  illustrate  the 
principles  for  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  strenuously 
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contended ;  to  point  out  the  admirable  effects  of  real  free- 
dom, aa  contradistinguiBhed  from  popular  licentiousness  and 
democratic  tjrannj  ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  enormous  erils 
arising  not  merely  to  the  higher  but  to  the  lower  orders,  from 
those  principles  of  auarchj  and  insubordination  -which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  Revolutionists  to  reader  general  throughout 
the  world. 

That  Ireland,  though  blessed  with  a  rich  sod  and  a 
temperate  climate,  though  abounding  in  men,  and  orerflow- 
ing  with  agricultural  riches,  is  a  distracted  and  unhappy 
country,  is  uniyersally  known.  That  it  is  overwhelmed  with 
a  beggarly  and  redundant  population  ;  that  its  millioDs  are 
starring  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  seem  to  live  only  to 
bring  into  the  world  millions  as  miserable  and  distracted  as 
themselves,  is  matter  of  common  observation,  not  only  to 
all  who  have  visited  the  country  itself,  but  to  all  who  have 
compared  it  with  other  states,  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
civilisation,  and  under  circumstances  generally  supposed  the 
most  adverse  to  human  improvement.  That  its  population 
is  redundant,  as  well  as  miserable  to  the  very  greatest 
degree,  is  demonstrated,  not  merely  by  the  immense  tide  of 
emigration  which  annually  flows  over  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
enormous  multitudes  who  are  daily  transported  across  the 
channel  to  overwhelm  the  already  overpeopled  shores  of 
Britain.  From  Mr  Cleland's  admirable  statistical  work  on 
Glasgow,  it  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than  35,000  Irish 
in  that  city,  almost  all  in  the  very  lowest  rank  and  humblest 
employments  of  life  ;  and  the  proportion  in  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  empire — Manchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Bur- 
mingham,  and  Edinburgh — is  probably  at  lea^t  as  great. 
Humboldt  was  the  first  who  took  notice  of  the  extraordi- 
nary, and,  but  for  his  accuracy,  almost  incredible  fact,  that 
between  the  years  1801  and  1821  there  was  a  difference  of 
a  million  of  sotda  between  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  as  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  births 
and  the  deaths,  and  the  actual  increase  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
a  difference  which  he  justly  considers  as  chiefly  owing  to 
the  immense  influx  of  Irish  during  that  period.* 

It  is  in  rain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  shake  ourselves  loose 
of  Ireland,  or  consider  its  misery  as  a  foreign  and  extraneous 

■  Mnmboldfi  Voyaga,  TiiL  Itl. 
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consideration,  vith  Thich  the  people  of  this  country  bare 
little  concern.  The  starvation  and  anarchy  of  that  king- 
dom is  a  leprosy,  Thich  will  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
empire.  The  redundance  of  our  own  population,  the  misery 
of  our  own  poor,  the  weight  of  our  own  poor-rates,  are  all 
chiefly  owing  to  the  multitudes  who  are  perpetually  pressing 
upon  them  from  the  Irish  shores.  During  the  periods  of  the 
greatest  depresdon  of  indostry  in  this  country  since  the 
peace,  if  the  Irish  labourers  could  have  been  removed,  the 
native  poor  would  have  found  ample  employment ;  and  more 
than  one  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  reported, 
after  the  most  patient  investigation  and  minute  examination 
of  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  there  is  no 
tendency  to  undue  increase  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  whole  existing  distress  was  owing  to 
the  immigration  from  the  sister  kingdom. 

Nature  has  forbidden  us  to  sever  the  connexion  which 
subsists  between  the  two  countries.  We  must  swim  or  sink 
together.  It  is  utterly  imposeible  to  effect  that  disjunction 
of  British  from  Irish  interests,  for  which  the  demagogues  of 
that  comitry  so  strenuously  contend,  and  which  many  per- 
B0D8  in  this  island,  from  the  well-founded  jealousy  of  Catho- 
lic ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, are  gradually  becoming  inclined  to  support.  The  legis- 
lature may  be  separated  by  act  of  Parliament ;  the  govern- 
ment may  be  severed  by  Catholic  revolts ;  but  Ireland  will 
not  the  has  hang  like  a  deadweight  round  the  neck  of  Eng- 
land ;  its  starving  multitudes  will  not  the  less  overwhelm  our 
labourers ;  its  passions  and  its  jealousies  will  not  the  less 
paralyse  tlie  exertions  of  our  government.  Let  a  Catholic 
Bepublic  be  established  in  Ireland ;  let  O'Connell  be  its 
President ;  let  the  English  landholders  be  rooted  out,  and 
Ireland,  with  its  priests  and  its  poverty,  be  lefl  to  shift 
for  itself;  and  the  weight,  the  insupportable  weight  of 
its  misery  vrill  be  more  severely  felt  than  ever.  De- 
prived of  the  wealth  and  the  capital  of  the  English  land- 
holders, or  of  the  proprietors  of  English  descent ;  a  prey  to 
its  own  furious  and  ungovernable  passions ;  ruled  by  an 
ignorant  and  ambitious  priesthood ;  seduced  by  frantic  and 
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unprincipled  demagogaes,  it  would  speedilj^  fall  ioto  an  abyss 
of  misery  far  greater  than  that  which  alr^dj  overwhelms  it. 
For  every  thousand  of  the  Irish  poor  who  now  approach  the 
shores  of  Britain,  ten  thousand  would  then  arrive,  from  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  finding  subsistence  at  home ; 
universal  distress  would  produce  such  anarchy  as  would 
necessarily  lead  the  better  classes  to  throw  themaelves  into 
the  arms  of  any  government  who  would  interfere  for  their 
protection.  France  would  find  the  golden  opportunity,  so 
long  wished  for,  at  length  arrived,  of  striking  at  the  power 
of  England  through  the  neighbouring  island ;  the  tricolor 
flag  would  speedily  wave  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to 
Cape  Clear ;  and  even  if  England  submitted  to  the  osurpa- 
tion,  and  relinquished  its  rebellious  subjects  to  the  great 
parent  democracy,  the  cost  of  men  and  ships  required  to 
guard  the  western  shore  of  Britain,  and  avert  the  pestilence 
from  our  own  homes,  would  be  greater  than  that  of  those 
now  employed  in  maintaining  a  precarious  and  doubtful 
authority  in  that  distracted  island. 

Whence  are  all  this  misery  and  these  furious  passions,  in 
a  country  so  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  subjected  to 
a  government  whose  sway  has,  in  other  states,  secured  so 
la:^  a  portion  of  general  felicity  1  The  Irish  democrats 
answer,  that  it  is  the  oppression  of  the  Enghsh  government 
which  has  done  all  these  things ;  the  editors  of  the  Whig 
journals  and  reviews  repeat  the  same  cry  ;  and  the  bulk  of 
their  followers,  following  their  leaders  on  this  as  on  every 
other  subject,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  re-echo  the  same  senti- 
ment, until  it  has  obtained  general  belief,  even  among  those 
whose  education  and  good  sense  might  have  led  them  to  see 
through  the  fallacy.  Yet,  in  truth,  there  is  no  opinion  more 
erroneous ;  and  there  is  none  the  dissemination  of  which 
has  done  ao  much  to  perpetuate  the  very  evils  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  general  and  well-founded  lamentation.  Ire- 
land, in  reality,  is  not  miserable  because  she  has,  but  because 
she  has  not,  been  conquered;  she  is  suffering  under  a 
redundant  population,  because  the  tyranny,  not  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  her  own  demagogues,  prevents  their  getting 
bread;  and  she  is  torn  with  discordant  passions,  not 
because  British  oppression  has  called  them  into  existence, 
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but  because  Irish  licentiousness  has  kept  them  alive  for  cen- 
turies after,  under  a  more  rigorous  goTerntnent,  thej  Tonld 
hare  been  buried  for  erer. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  the  popular  party  in 
both  islands  should  so  heedlessly  and  blindly  have  adopted 
this  doctrine,  when  it  is  so  directly  contrary  to  what  they 
at  the  same  time  maintain  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
Bimultaneons  rise  and  prosperity  of  Scotland.  That  poor 
and  barren  land,  they  see,  has  made  unexampled  strides  in 
wealth  and  greatness  during  the  last  eighty  years ;  its 
income  during  that  period  has  been  quadrupled,  its  num- 
bers nearly  doubled,  its  prosperity  augmented  tenfold;  they 
behold  it£  cities  crowded  with  palaces,  its  fields  smiling 
with  plenty,  its  mountains  covered  with  herds,  its  harbours 
crowded  with  masts,  the  Atlantic  studded  with  its  sails ; 
and  yet  all  this  has  grown  up  under  an  aristocratic  rule, 
and  with  a  representative  system  from  which  the  lower 
classes  were  in  a  gi'eat  measure  excluded.  In  despair  at 
beholding  a  nation  whose  condition  was  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  all  their  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  democratic 
representation  to  temper  the  irame  of  government,  they  have 
recourse  to  the  salutary  influence  of  English  ascendency,  and 
ascribe  all  this  improvement  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
English  freedom.  Scotland,  they  tell  us,  has  prospered, 
not  because  she  has,  bat  because  she  has  not,  been  governed 
by  her  own  institutions  ;  and  she  is  now  rich  and  opulent, 
because  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  of  her  own  government 
has  been  tempered  by  the  beneficial  influence  of  English 
freedom.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  this  observation  is  well 
founded,  and  that  ail  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  has  been 
owing  to  English  influence :  how  has  it  happened  that  the 
same  influence  at  the  same  time  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  misery  of  Ireland  1  The  common  answer,  that  Scotland 
was  always  an  independent  country,  and  that  Ireland  was 
won  and  ruled  by  the  sword,  is  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and 
betrays  an  inattention  to  the  most  notorious  historical  facts. 
For  how  has  it  happened  that  Ireland  was  conquered  with 
so  much  facility,  while  Scotland  so  long  and  strenuously 
rewsted  the  spoiler  1  How  did  it  happen  that  Henry  II., 
with  1100  men,  achieved  with  ease  the  conquest  of  the 
one  country,  while  Edward  II.,  at  the  head  of  80,000 
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men,  was  unable  to  effect  the  aubjngatioQ  of  the  other? 
How  was  it  that  Scotland,  not  once,  but  twenty  times, 
expelled  vast  English  armies  from  her  territory,  while  Ireland 
has  never  thrown  them  off  since  the  Norman  standard  first 
approached  her  shores  ?  And  without  going  back  to  remote 
periods,  how  has  it  happened  that  the  same  infiuence  of 
English  legislation,  which,  according  to  them,  haiS  been 
utterly  ruinous  to  Ireland,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  Scotland  1 — that  the  same  gale 
which  has  been  the  zephyr  of  spring  to  the  one  state,  has 
been  the  blast  of  desolation  to  the  other  ?  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
states  ;  and  that,  if  we  would  discover  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  the  same  legislation  of  the  dominant 
state  has  operated  in  the  two  countries,  we  must  look  to 
the  different  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  applied. 

One  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and  throws  a  great  light  on 
this  difficult  subject ;  this  namely,  that,  at  different  periods, 
opposite  systems  have  been  tried  in  Ireland,  and  that 
invariably  the  system  of  concession  and  indulgence  has 
been  immediately  followed  by  ebullitions  of  more  than 
usual  atrocity  and  violence. 

The  first  of  these  instances  is  the  groat  indulgence  shown 
to  them  by  James  I.  That  monarch  justly  boasted  that 
Ireland  was  the  scene  of  his  beneficent  legislation,  and  that 
he  had  done  more  for  its  inhabitants  than  all  the  monarchs 
who  had  sat  on  the  English  throne  since  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  He  established  the  boroughs;  gave  them  a  right  of 
sending  representatives  to  FarUament;  and  first  spread  over 
its  savage  and  unknown  provinces  the  institutions  and  the 
liberties  of  England.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Did 
the  people  testify  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  ?  Did  they 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  British  freedom,  and  capable  of 
withstanding  the  passions  arising  from  a  representative 
government  ?  We  shall  give  the  answer  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Hume. 

"  The  Irish,  everywhere  Intermiogled  with  the  English,  needed  bat  a  biut 
from  their  leitders  and  priests  to  begin  hostilities  against  a  people  whom 
thej  hated  on  acconnt  of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  their  ricbes  and  pro 
sperity.  The  houses,  cattle,  goods,  of  the  nnnarj  English  were  first  seised. 
Those  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their  neigh boarhood,  instead  of 
deserting  their  habitations,  and  Rssembliag  for  matoal  protection,  Temained 
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*t  home,  in  bopea  of  defendlag  th«r  propertj,  and  fell  thus  eeparatelj  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  After  rapacitj  had  fnllj  exerted  ibelf,  craeltj, 
and  the  most  bu'baroQS  that  ever,  is  anj  nation,  was  knoTrn  or  heard  of, 
began  its  operations.  A  nniversal  massacre  commenced  of  the  English,  now 
defenceless,  and  passivelf  resigned  to  their  inhuman  foes.  No  age,  no  sex, 
no  condition  was  spared.  The  wife  weeping  for  her  bntchered  hnsband,  and 
embracing  her  helpless  children,  was  pierced  with  them,  and  perished  by  the 
same  etroite.  The  old,  the  yonng,  the  vigorons,  the  inGrm,  underwent  a 
like  fate,  and  were  confounded  ia  one  common  ruin.  In  vain  did  flight  eave 
from  the  first  asaaolt:  destruction  was  everywhero  let  loose,  and  met  the 
banted  victims  at  ever;  turn.  In  vain  was  recourse  had  to  relations,  to 
companions,  to  friends ;  and  connexions  were  dissolved,  and  death  was  dealt 
hy  tbat  band  from  which  protection  was  implored  and  expected.  Without 
provocation,  without  opposition,  the  astouisbed  English,  living  in  profound 
peace  and  full  secnritj,  were  massacred  by  their  nearest  neighbonra,  with 
whom  thej  had  long  upheld  a  continual  intercourse  of  kindness  and  good 
offices. 

*'  Bnt  death  was  the  ellghtest  pnnisbment  inflicted  by  those  rebels :  all 
the  tortures  which  wanton  crnelty  could  devise — all  the  lingering  pains  of 
body,  the  anguish  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  despair — coold  not  satiate  revenge 
excit«d  without  injnry,  and  cm^ty  derived  from  no  canse.  To  enter  into 
particulars  would  sbocic  the  least  delicate  hnmanity.  Sach  enormities,  thoagti 
attested  by  undoubted  evidence,  appear  almost  incredible.  Depraved  nature, 
even  perverted  religion,  enconraged  by  the  utmost  license,  read)  not  to  sncb 
a  pitch  of  ferocity,  unless  the  pity  inherent  in  human  breasts  be  destroyed 
by  that  contagion  of  example  which  transports  men  beyond  all  the  usual 
motives  of  condnct  and  behaviour. 

"  The  weaker  sex  themselves,  naturally  tender  to  thdr  own  sufferings, 
and  compassionate  to  those  of  others,  here  emulated  their  more  roboet  com- 
panions in  the  practice  of  every  cmelty.  Even  children,  taught  by  the 
example,  and  enconraged  by  the  exhortation  of  their  parents,  essayed  their 
feeble  blows  on  the  dead  carcasses,  or  defenceless  children,  of  the  English, 
The  very  avarice  of  the  Irish  was  not  a  sufficient  restraint  of  their  cruelty. 
Snch  was  their  trenzy,  tbat  the  cattle  which  they  had  seized,  and  by  rapine 
made  their  own,  yet,  because  they  bore  the  name  of  English,  were  wantonly 
eUo^tered,  or,  when  covered  with  wounds,  turned  loose  into  the  woods 
and  deserts. 

"The  stately  buildings,  or  commodious  habitations  of  the  planters,  as  if 
opbraiding  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  natives,  wero  consumed  with  fire, 
or  laid  level  with  the  ground.  And  where  the  miserable  owners,  shut  up  in 
thur  houses  and  preparing  for  defence,  perished  in  the  fiames,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children,  a  doable  triumph  waa  afforded  to  their  insult- 
ing foes. 

"  If  anywhere  a  number  assembled  together,  and,  assuming  courage  from 
despair,  were  resolved  to  sweeten  death  by  revenge  on  their  assassins,  they 
were  disarmed  by  capitulations  and  promises  of  safety,  confirmed  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths.  But  no  sooner  had  they  surrendered,  than  the  rebels, 
with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made  them  share  the  fate  of  their 
nnfaappy  countrymen. 

"  Others,  more  ingenious  still  in  their  barbarity,  tempted  their  prisoners 
by  the  fond  love  of  life,  to  Imbrue  th^  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  bro- 
thers, parents ;  sad  having  thus  rendered  them  accomplices  in  guilt,  gave 
them  that  death  which  they  songht  to  shun  by  deserving  it. 

"  Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the  sacred  name  of  beuoioit  resounded  on 
every  side — not  to  stop  the  hands  of  these  murderers,  bnt  to  enforce  their 
blows,  and  to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  movement  of  human  or  social 
sympathy.  The  English,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God  and  detestable  to  all 
holy  men,  were  marked  out  by  the  priests  for  slaughter ;  and,  of  all  actions, 
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to  rid  the  world  of  these  declared  enemies  to  Catholic  faith  and  piety,  was 
represented  as  the  most  meritorious.  Nature,  which  in  that  rnde  people  was 
snffiden  tly  Inclined  to  atrocioos  deeds,  was  farther  stimnlawd  by  precept ;  and 
Bational  prejadices  empoiaoned  by  those  aversions,  more  deadly  and  incQ- 
rable,  which  arose  flvm  an  enraged  snperstition.  While  death  finished  the 
sufferings  of  each  Tictim,  the  bigoted  assasNns,  with  joy  and  exnltation,  still 
echoed  in  his  expiring  ears  that  these  agonies  were  but  the  commencement 
of  torments  infinite  and  eternal." 

Thi8  dreadful  rebellion  left  consequencea  long  felt  in  Irish 
goTerament.  Cromirell,  the  iron  leader  of  English  ven- 
geance, treated  them  -with  terrihle  aeTeritj  :  at  the  storm- 
ing of  a  single  citj,  tvelre  thousand  men  vere  pnt  to  the 
sword ;  and  such  waa  the  terror  inspired  hj  his  merciless 
BTOrd,  that  all  the  revolted  cities  opened  their  gates,  and 
the  people  submitted  trembling  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror. 
The  recollection  of  the  horrors  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  waa 
long  engraven  on  the  English  legislature;  and  it  prodoced, 
along  with  the  terrors  of  religious  dissension,  the  severe  code 
of  laws  which  were  imposed  on  the  savage  population  of  the 
country  before  the  close  of  the  eeventeentli  century.  A 
hundred  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity  followed  the  pro- 
mulgation of  these  oppressive  laws.  That  they  were  severe 
and  cruel,  is  obvious  from  their  tenor ;  that  they  were  in 
many  respects  not  more  stringent  than  was  called  for  by 
the  horrors  which  preceded  their  enactment  and  followed 
their  repeal,  is  now  unhappily  proved  by  the  result. 

The  next  great  period  of  concession  commenced  about  the 
year  1772,  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  The 
severe  code  under  which  Ireland  had  so  long  lain  chained, 
but  quiet,  was  relaxed ;  the  Catholics  were  admitted  to  a 
full  share  of  the  representation  ;  the  more  selfish  and  unne- 
cessary parts  of  the  restrictions  were  removed ;  and,  before 
1796,  hardly  any  part  of  the  old  fetters  remained,  excepting 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  the  higher  situations  in  the  army.  Did  tran- 
quillity, satisfaction,  and  peace  follovr  these  immense  con- 
cessions, continued  through  a  period  of  thirty  years  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  immediately  followed  by  the  same 
result  as  had  attended  the  concessions  of  James  I.  A  new 
rebellion  broke  out;  the  horrors  of  1798  rivalled  those  of 
1641;  and  the  dreadful  recollection  of  the  Tyrone  mas- 
sacre was  drowned  in  the  more  recent  suffering  of  the  same 
unhappy  country. 
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The  perilous  state  in  which  Ireland  then  stood,  imper- 
fectly known  at  the  time  eyen  to  the  GoTemment,  is  now 
folly  deyeloped.  From  the  Memoirs  of  Wolfe  Tone, 
recently  published,  it  appears  that  250,000  men  were  sworn 
in,  oiganised,  drilled,  and  regimented ;  that  colonels  and 
officers  for  this  immense  force  were  all  appointed  ;  and  the 
whole,  under  the  direction  of  the  central  committee  at  Dub- 
lin, only  waited  the  arriral  of  Hoche  and  the  French  fleet 
to  hoist  the  tricolor  flag,  and  proclaim  the  Hibernian 
Republic  in  close  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  France. 
With  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  the  fate  of  England  then 
hung  npon  a  tiiread.  Napoleon  and  the  uuconquered  army 
of  Italy  were  still  in  Europe ;  a  Buccessfol  descent  of  the 
advanced  guard,  15,000  strong,  under  Hoche,  would  imme- 
diately hare  been  followed  up  by  the  inyasion  of  the  main 
body  under  that  great  leader ;  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  French  fleet  reached  Bantij  Bay,  in  February  1797, 
where  they  were  only  prevented  from  landing  by  tempes- 
taons  gales,  proves  that  the  i^mmaod  of  the  seas  cannot 
always  be  reUed  on  as  a  security  against  foreign  iuva- 
non.  Had  40,000  French  soldiers  landed  at  that  time  in 
Ireland,  to  organise  200,000  hot-headed  Catholic  demo- 
crats, and  give  the  hand  of  fraternity  to  their  numerous 
coadjutors  on  the  other  side  of  St  George's  Channel,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  present  lot  of 
England. 

The  rebellion  of  1798  threw  back  for  ten  years  the  pro- 
gress of  the  indulgent  measures  so  long  practised  towards 
Ireland ;  but  at  length  the  spirit  of  demency  again  resumed 
its  Bway ;  the  system  of  concession  was  again  adopted, 
and  the  last  remnants  of  the  Irish  fetters  were  removed 
by  the  liberal  Tory  Administration  of  England.  First,  the 
Catholics  were  declared  eligible  to  any  situations  in  the 
umy  and  navy  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  famous  Relief  Bill, 
the  remaining  distinctions  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
were  done  away,  and  an  equal  share  of  political  influence 
extended  to  the  former  as  that  possessed  by  their  Protestant 
tnethren.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Has  Ireland 
increased  in  tranquillity  since  this  memorable  change  \ 
Hare  the  prophecies  of  its  advocates  been  verified  as  to  the 
stilling  of  the  waves  of  dissension  and  rebellion  %     Has  it 
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proved  true,  as  Earl  Grej  prophesied  it  \rould  ia  bia  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords, 


The  reverse  of  all  this  has  notorioiislj  been  the  case. 
Since  this  last  and  great  coucession,  Ireland  has  become  worse 
than  ever.  Midnight  conflagration,  dastardly  assassination, 
have  spread  with  fearful  rapiditj ;  the  sources  of  justice 
have  been  diied  up,  and  the  most  atrocious  criminals 
repeatedly  suffered  to  escape,  from  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  them  to  justice.  A  universal  insurrection  against 
the  payment  of  tithes  has  de6ed  all  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment, in  open  violation  of  the  solemn  promises  of  the 
Catholics,  before  the  Relief  Bill  passed,  that  no  innovation 
on  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  church  was  intended  ;  and 
the  starving  clergy  of  Ireland  have  been  thrown  as  a  bur- 
den upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  England.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  authority  of  England  is  merely  nominal  over  the 
neighbouring  island  ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  less  generally 
obeyed  than  the  great  Agitator,  and  the  dictates  of  the 
Catholic  leaders  looked  up  to  in  preference  to  the  acta  of 
the  British  Farliamcut.  In  despair  at  so  desperate  a  state 
of  things,  so  entirely  the  reverse  of  all  they  had  hoped  from 
the  long  train  of  conciliatory  measures,  the  Enghsh  are 
giving  up  the  cause  in  despair ;  white  the  great  and 
gallant  body  of  Irish  Protestants  are  firmly  looking  the 
danger  in  the  face,  and  silently  preparing  for  the  struggle 
which  they  well  know  has  now  become  inevitable. 

The  result  of  experience,  therefore,  is  complete  in  all 
its  parts.  Thrice  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  have 
conoliatory  measures  been  tried  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
with  the  most  beneficent  intention ;  and  thrice  have  the 
concessions  to  the  Catholics  been  followed  by  violent 
and  intolerable  outbreaks  of  savage  ferocity.  The  two  first 
rebellions  were  followed  by  a  firm  and  severe  system  of 
coercive  government ;  as  long  as  this  continued  in  force, 
Ireland  was  comparatively  tranqnil,  and  its  relaxation 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  state  of  insubor- 
dination which  rapidly  led  to  anarchy  and  revolt.     The 
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present  reYolationarj  epirit  has  been  met  by  a  different 
sjstem.  ETerjthing  has  been  conceded  to  the  demagogues ; 
their  demands  hare  been  granted,  their  assemblies  ^owed, 
their  adTice  followed,  their  leaders  promoted  ;  and  the 
country  in  consequence  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  anarchy 
unparalleled  in  any  Christian  state. 

What  makes  the  present  state  of  Ireland  and  the  demo^ 
cratic  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  altogether  unpardonable,  is 
the  extreme  indulgence  and  liberality  with  which  for  the 
last  fifty  years  they  have  been  treated  hy  this  country. 
During  the  whole  war,  Ireland  paid  neither  mcome-tax  nor 
assessed  taxes :  and  the  sum  thus  made  a  present  of  by 
England  to  her  people  has  amounted,  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation,  to  £50,000,000  sterUng.  She  shared  in  the  full 
benefit  of  the  war  in  consequence  of  the  immense  extent  of 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  which  its  expenditure 
occasioned,  without  feeling  any  of  the  burdens  which  neu- 
tralised this  extension  in  this  country.  No  poor-rates  are 
levied  on  her  landholders — in  other  words,  they  are  levied 
on  England  and  Scotland  instead ;  and  this  island  is  in 
consequence  overwhelmed  hy  a  mass  of  indigence  created  in 
the  neighbooring  kingdom,  but  which  British  indulgence 
has  relieved  it  from  the  necessity  of  supporting.  The 
amount  of  the  sums  annually  paid  by  the  Parhament  of 
Great  Britain  to  objects  of  charity  and  utility  in  Ireland 
almost  exceeds  belief,  and  is  at  least  five  times  greater  than 
all  directed  to  the  same  objects  in  both  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  taken  together.*  Yet  with  all  these  good  deeds, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  Ireland  is  the  most  discontented 
part  of  the  United  Kingdon.  She  ia  incessantly  crying 
out  against  her  benefactor,  and  recnrring  to  old  oppression 
rendered  necessary  by  her  passions,  instead  of  present  bene- 
factions, of  which  her  democratic  population  have  proved 
themselves  unworthy  by  their  ingratitude. 

■  The  followiog  is  a  Btatement  of  the  prmtapal  garan  umually  piid  bj  Qoreru- 
maat  Co  the  Charitiea  in  Dublin  : — 

Prototaut  Schooli,        .        £38^00                Bnoriit  roTWird,  £126,624 

FonndliDg  Hmpitii,               tfifiOO  Dublin  Polica,          .  26,S00 

EooH  onndDiCrr,       .          36,640  Lotk  Hotpibd,         .  8,000 

LanMio  iijlnm,            .             7,084  Dablin  Societj,         .  9,330 

Parat  Board,    .           .          112,000  Bdoettivti  Sodatj,    .  SfiW 

Cirj  hnaii,       .      £126,524  £17^3>3 
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NotTithatanding  all  tlie  efforts  of  her  demagogaes  to 
distract  the  country,  and  counteract  all  the  liberality  and 
beneficence  of  the  English  GovemineDt,  Ireland  has  advanced 
■with  greater  rapidity  in  industry,  wealth,  and  all  the  real 
sources  of  happiness,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  empire.  Since  the  Union,  she  has  made  a 
start  both  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry,  qaite 
unparalleled,  and  much  greater  than  Scotland  had  made 
during  the  first  hundred  years  after  her  incorporation  with 
the  English  dominions.*  It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  tbe 
demagogues  would  let  Ireland  alone — if  the  wounds  in  her 
political  system  were  not  continually  kept  open,  and  tbe 
passions  of  the  people  incessantly  inflamed,  by  her  popular 
leaders,  she  would  become  as  rich  and  prosperous  as  she  is 
populous  ;  that,  instead  of  a  source  of  weakness,  she  would 
become  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  united  empire  ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  overspread  with  the  most  wretched  and 
squalid  population  in  Europe,  she  might  eventually  boast  of 
the  most  contented  and  happy. 


•  Imports  into  Irelaod  from  all  parte,  ia  1801  and  1825. 

InlSOL 

In  1835. 

Cotton  jmni,               ....          376,000  lb. 

5ssr- 

Cotton  wool,               ....       1,200,000  lb. 

4,065,000  lb. 

FIm  iMd 576,000  buheh. 

635,000  haibtl. 

T.II0W, 16,000  cwt 

131,000  cwt. 

17,90a  tOM. 

Coik, 315,000  ton*. 

738,000  1001. 

Exports  out  of  Ireliod  to  all  parts. 

InlMl. 

iBiaas. 

10,567.000  jttdt. 

55,114,000  Twd.. 

ii'^i?:"^ 

178,000  gdloo 
Aggregate  Offldal  Value  of  Imports  from  all  parts. 
In  1801,       .       £4,621,000.  In  1825,       .       £8,696,000 

AggiegBto  Official  Talus  of  Exporta  to  all  paita. 
In  1801,       .        £4,064,000.  In  1835,       .       £9,243,000. 

Aggt«eate  value  of  produce  or  manu&ctnrM  of  tbe  Uaited  Eingdom,  as  distin- 
giuished  from  Foreign  or  Colonial  msrchandiBe,  exported  from  Irekuid : — Id  1801, 
£8,778,000.    In  1826,  £9,103,000. 

Tea  entered  for  Home  Consnroptioii  in  Ireland. 


In  1793, 

1,844,000  lb. 

In  1822, 

3.816,000 

1793, 

2.148,000 

1823, 

3.367,000 

1794, 

2,041,000 

1B24, 

8,387.000 

1795, 

2,970,000 

1825, 

SB89000 

1796, 

2,326,000 

1826. 

3.807.000 

1797, 

2,492,000 

1827, 

5:888,000 

ogle 


The  revenues  of  the  Church,  against  vhich  so  violent  an 
ontoiy  has  recently  been  raised,  have  for  long  been  collected 
with  nnexampled  forbearance  by  the  Irish  Protestant 
clergy.  From  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears, 
that  while  the  tithe,  as  collected  by  the  English  clergy,  on 
an  average,  amounts  to  a  twentieth,  that  drawn  by  the  Irish 
hardly  amounts  to  a  fortieth  of  the  produce.  Recently 
the  proportion  haa  daily  been  growing  smaller ;  and  at  last 
it  haa,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  been  totally  destroyed. 
Individual  cases  of  harshness  may  have  occurred,  which 
are  not  surprising,  considering  the  long-continued  vexations 
to  which  the  clergy  have  been  exposed  irom  the  Catholic 
tenantry ;  but  upon  the  whole,  their  dues  have  been  levied 
with  a  d^ree  of  moderation  of  which  history  affords  few 
examples. 

We  are  decidedly  friendly  to  a  Commutation  of  Tithes, 
and  their  imposition  as  a  direct  burden  on  the  landlord ; 
bat  we  are  so,  because  we  are  convinced  it  would  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  clergy,  not  because  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  relieving  the  distresses  or  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  cultivators.  We  would  avoid  the  unseemly 
spectacle  of  the  parochial  clergyman  contending  with  his 
flock ;  and  we  would  relieve  both  parties  from  the  extremities 
to  which  they  are  now  reduced — the  one  of  starving,  or 
levying  their  dues  in  kind — the  other,  of  suffering  their 
cattle  to  be  distrained,  or  incurring  the  spiritual  censure  of 
their  Catholic  director.  We  would  put  an  end  to  the 
disgraceful  sale  of  distrained  cattle,  in  which  an  insulated 

It  a  importaiit  to  keep  in  mind,  that  during  the  first  of  these  two  periods,  the 
dat;  on  bLu^  tea  wu  onljl^d,  and  on  green  tee  61d.,  while  in  the  second  it  was 
eent  per  cent.  Hence  the  incrrased  consumption  is  indicative  of  much  more  then 
*  proportianate  increase  of  wealth. 

Coffee  entered  for  Home  Comnimption  in  IreUnd. 


792, 

40,000  lb. 

In  1622, 

265,000 

793; 

62,(W0 

1823, 

245,000 

7»4, 

100,000 

1824, 

269,000 

7M 

91,000 

183S, 

796, 

61,000 

1826, 

1797, 

132,000 

1827, 

585,000 

Sag 

w  entered  tor  Home 

CoDBomption  in  Ireland. 

1792, 

161,000  cwt. 

In  1822, 

870,000 

1793, 

196,000 

1823, 

386,000 

1791. 

209,000 

1824, 

1795. 

227,000 

182S^ 

1796, 

182,000 

1826, 

1797 

2S1,000 

1827, 

319,000 
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clergyman,  Bnpported  by  tbe  armed  police  and  the  military, 
la  to  be  seen  on  one  side,  and  50,000  infuriated  Catholics 
OD  the  other.  But  while,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to 
aToid  the  painful  collisions  which  now  ensue,  we  would 
strongly  advocate  a  commutation  of  tithes,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  will  by  such 
a  change  be  rendered  much  worse  than  before.  Extrava- 
gantly high  as  rents  now  are  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  they 
would  become  still  higher  if  the  tithes  were  laid  on  the 
landlord,  and  no  deduction  from  his  demands  were  per- 
mitted on  the  score  of  tithe  to  the  rector.  The  Irish  lud- 
lords,  or  middlemen,  who  exact  four,  five,  and  six  guineas 
an  acre  for  potato-land,  will  soon  let  the  fanners  feel  the 
difference  between  a  lay  and  an  ecclesiastical  holder  of  the 
tithe.  They  will  no  longer  get  off  with  a  fortieth  part 
of  the  produce  in  that  payment ;  a  tenth  will  in  general 
be  rigidly  exacted.  Whatever  is  done  with  the  tithe— 
whether  it  is  given  to  the  landlord,  and  he  is  bound  to 
pay  the  clergyman,  or  tfae  state,  and  it  undertakes  the 
maintenance  of  the  church — the  existing  burden  on  the 
cultivator  will  be  greatly  augmented.  The  owner  of  the 
soil  may  be  benefited  by  the  change,  but  the  farmer  who 
holds  of  him  unquestionably  will  not.  The  example  of 
Scotland  is  decisive  on  this  point.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  tithes  of  that  country  were  commuted  with  admir- 
able wisdom  by  Charles  I. ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  although  the  vexation  of  collecting  tithes  in  kind,  and 
the  animosity  between  the  clergymen  and  tfae  tenantry 
have  thus  ceased,  the  burdens  on  the  latter  have  been 
considerably  augmented.  Tfae  Scotch  fanner  now  pays 
much  more  for  rent  alone  than  the  English  does  for  rent 
and  tithe  together. 

The  overwhelming  mendicity  and  redundant  population 
of  Ireland  is  by  no  means  an  insurmountable  evil.  Scot- 
land at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  overrun 
by  200,000  beggars,  who  set  all  law  at  defiance,  and  hved 
at  free  quarters  on  the  industrious  poor  in  every  quarter; 
but  this  immense  mass  of  mendicity,  amoimting  to  about  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  condition  of  her 
labouring  classes  become  the  object  of  envy  to  the  sur- 


romiding  states.  The  resources,  both  agricultural  and 
commercial,  of  Ireland,  are  immeDse.  Her  soil  contains 
above  12,000,000  arable  acres,  eiclusiTe  of  5,000,000  that 
might  be  rendered  arable.  Not,  supposing  that  of  this 
quantity  3,000,000  of  acres  are  annually  devoted  to 
potatOM,  3,000,000  to  wheat,  and  6,000,000  to  grass,  oats, 
or  barley,  we  shall  find,  that  from  this  arable  portion  alone 
there  might  be  raised  the  following  quantity  of  food : — 

3,000,000  acres  In  wheat,  at  2  qra.  per  acre,  6,000,000  qre. 
3,000,000  acres  potatoes,  at  50  boIlB  per  acre,  160,000,000  bolla. 

Now,  6,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat  will  maintain 
6,000,000  of  souls,  and  150,000,000  bolls  of  potatoes  will 
at  the  very  least  maintain  15,000,000  more;  so  that  the 
wheat  and  potatoes  growing  on  these  6,000,000  of  acres 
alone,  would  maintain  twerdy-orie  millions  of  eouls.  This 
is  supposing  the  waste  lands  in  the  island  to  yield  nothing, 
tiie  mountain  pasture  to  yield  nothing,  and  six  millions  of 
the  arable  acres  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  grass, 
oats,  or  barley,  for  the  convenience  and  luxuries  of  life.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  ample  room  in  the  soil 
of  Ireland  to  maintain  at  least  three  times  its  present 
population  in  the  highest  state  of  afBuence  and  comfort. 

The  manufacturing  and  commercial  advantages  of  Ireland 
also  are  immense.  From  the  cheapness  of  labour,  which, 
at  an  average,  is  little  more  than  half  its  cost  in  Great 
Britain,  the  linen  manufactures  of  the  North  have  of  late 
years  made  the  most  rapid  progress,*  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  commercial  capital  of  Glasgow  has  already 
migrated  to  this  more  favourable  seat  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  numerous  natural  harbours,  and  deeply 
indented  bays  of  the  Irish  coast,  give  it  facilities  for  the 
formation  of  sea-ports,  and  a  coastways  commerce,  unknown 
to  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  AU  along  the  west  coast 
the  shore  is  so  precipitous,  that  almost  every  bay  may  be 
formed  at  little  expense  into  a  harbour ;  and  Valentia,  the 
nearest  point  of  Europe  to  America,  is  evidently  destined, 
if  the  intentions  of  nature  are  not  thwarted  by  Irish 
demagogues,  to  become  the  great  emporium  of  British 
export  to  the  countless  millions  of  the  New  World,  and 

■  Se«  AtiU,  p.  2&0,  note. 
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render  the  West  of  Ireland  the  scene  of  aa  great  commer- 
cial activity  as  the  Severn  or  the  Mersey. 

In  her  fisheries,  too,  Ireland  enjojs  a  mine  of  vealth 
hitherto  almost  unexplored,  the  extent  of  which  is  incalca- 
lable.  The  rivers  on  its  western  coast  aU  abound  with 
salmon;  its  herring  and  deep-sea  fisheries  are  equal  in 
extent,  and  superior  in  quality,  to  those  of  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  Little  expense  is  required  to  render  every 
bay  on  the  north  and  west  coast  a  fishing  station,  whidi 
might  rival  the  activity  of  Wick  or  Thurso. 

The  Dutch  long  monopolised  the  herring-fishery  of 
the  Shetland  Isles ;  and  in  Adam  Smith's  time  it  was 
calculated  that  it  yielded  to  them  annually  a  clear  profit 
of  £2,000,000  a-jear.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  tiie 
coast  and  deep-sea  fisheries  of  Ireland  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing a  clear  profit  to  the  nation  of  at  least  double  that  sum. 
The  religion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  great 
an  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other  it  ia  a  disad- 
vantage to  their  industry  ;^the  Catholics,  by  consuming 
only  fish  on  fast-dajs  and  Lent,  afibrd  the  great  market  for 
fisheries  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  should  not  generally  consume  salt 
herrings  with  their  daily  meal  of  potatoes ;  and  if  so,  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  extent  of  their  fisheries,  or 
the  degree  of  comfort  which  they  may  spread  through  the 
labouring  population. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  retains  in  such  an  abject  state  of 
misery  a  country  so  prodigally  gifted  by  nature,  and  so 
indulgently  treated  by  government  ?  How  has  it  happened 
that  Ireland,  so  kindly  cherished  by  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  half  century,  almost  without  taxation,  certainly  without 
any  of  the  burdens  which  at  the  same  period  have  over- 
whelmed British  industry,  is  in  so  deplorable  a  state  ;  that, 
abounding  in  agricultural  riches,  its  people  should  so  often 
be  starving  ;  enjoying  every  advantage  for  manufactures,  its 
industry  should  in  so  many  quarters  be  languishing ;  and 
begu-t  with  the  finest  fisheries  in  Europe,  it  should  derive 
comparatively  nothing  from  that  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth  ?  The  Irish  have  an  answer  ready ;  they  say  it  is 
misgovemment.  We  agree  with  them ;  it  is  miagovemment ; 
but  it  is  not  the  misgovemment  of  England,  but  of  their 
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ovD  factions  demagt^ea,  whit^  has  occasioned  all  the 
misery ;  and  if  it  is  in  a  vorse  state  than  ever  now,  it  is 
not  because,  under  our  recent  rulers,  they  have  been  too 
harshly,  but  too  leniently  treated ;  it -is  not  because  goTem- 
ment  has  been  too  rigorous,  but  because  it  has,  by  undue 
coDoeaaion,  been  dissolved. 

In  truth,  if  the  matter  be  considered  dispassionately,  it 
must  occur  to  every  man  of  historical  information,  that  the 
vulgar  theory  vhich  ascribes  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland  to 
English  conquest,  is  totally  unfounded.  Ireland  is,  no  doubt, 
a  province  of  a  great  empire ;  but  so  also  are  Scotland, 
Hanover,  and  Canada ;  and  yet  all  these  countries,  so  far 
&om  being  in  a  miserable  condition,  are  in  the  very  highest 
state  of  prosperity.  Ireland  was  conquered  six  centuries 
ago ;  but  so  vas  Eng^d  by  the  Normans,  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  and  the  North  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  ;  and  yet, 
from  the  mixed  population  of  the  victors  and  vanquished, 
have  arisen  all  tiie  wealth,  prcraperity,  and  grandeur  of  those 
great  countries.  A  living  historian  of  philosophic  ability 
has  justly  traced  to  the  severities  and  misery  consequent 
for  centuries  on  the  Norman  conquest,  the  remote  seeds  of 
British  freedom  ;  and  observed  that  those  ages  of  national 
suffering  were  the  most  valuable  ages  which  England  has 
ever  known.*  There  must  have  been  something  more, 
therefore,  than  the  mere  fact  of  early  subjugation,  to  be 
looked  to  as  the  origin  of  Irish  misery ;  something  which 
has  counteracted  in  this  alone,  of  all  other  European 
states,  the  heahng  powers  of  nature,  and  rendered  the  inter- 
mixture of  different  races,  consequent  on  foreign  conquest, 
the  source  of  so  much  benefit  to  other  states,  the  predecessor 
of  so  much  wretchedness  to  that  unhappy  land. 

This  fundamental  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  annexation 
of  Ireland  to  a  country  possessing  free  institutions  ;  and  the 
consequent  and  not  unnatural  extension  to  her  population 
of  privileges  which  they  were  not  capable  of  bearing,  and  of 
passions  whose  excitation  they  could  not  withstand. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  ever  since  the  beneficent 
labours  of  James  I.,  Ireland  has  enjoyed  the  forms,  and  been 
delivered  over  to  the  passions,  of  a  free  state.  She  has  had 
county  elections,   parliaments,  grand  juries,  trial  by  jury, 

■  Odizot,  Euaii  »ur  VBittoin  it  Frana. 
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and  all  the  other  machinery  which  has  grovn  up  in  Enghuid 
diiring  eight  centnriea  from  the  seeds  of  Saxon  libertj. 
What  haa  been  the  consequence  "i  Daring  all  that  time  she 
has  been  divided,  distracted,  and  unhappy.  Justice  has 
been  ill  administered,  or  totally  denied ;  property  unpro- 
tected and  insecure ;  industry  -without  encoiuiagement ; 
wealth  without  employment ;  the  higher  orders  indolent,  and 
in  many  cases  corrupted ;  the  lower  nolent,  and  too  often 
abandoned.  The  long  continuance  and  present  extent  of 
these  disorders  can  be  traced  only  to  one  soarce, — practical 
weakness,  and  inefficiency  of  goremmeut ;  no  strict  or  regular 
execution  of  justice  ;  a  general  dissolution  of  authority  ;  in 
other  words,  the  abandonment  of  the  virtuous  and  pacific  to 
the  profligate  and  the  daring.  This  is  exactly  the  present 
state  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  under  these  evils  that  it  has  been 
labouring  for  three  hundred  years.  What  remedy  is  appro- 
priate to  the  evil  1  Is  it  to  be  found  in  increasing  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  people ;  throwing  among  an  already 
ardent  and  excited  population  the  additional  firebrand  of 
political  animosity  ;  and  applying  to  a  nation,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  little  better  than  savages,  the  passions  and  the 
desires  of  popular  ambition  1  Or  is  it  to  be  found  in  a 
regular  and  severe  administration  of  justice  ;  a  coercion  of 
the  lawless  spirit  and  extravagant  passions  of  the  lower 
classes ;  a  steady  and  unflinching  repression  of  popular 
excitation  ;  and  a  gradual  preparation  of  the  nation,  by  the 
habits  of  industry,  and  the  acquisition  of  property,  for  the 
moderation  and  self-control  indispensable  for  the  safe  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  a  popular  government  1 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  English  always  has  been, 
that  they  think  that  whatever  is  found  to  work  well  among 
themselves,  must  necessarily  work  well  in  all  other  countries ; 
and  that  to  secure  the  happiness  of  all  the  nations  in  alliance 
or  subjection  to  them,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  transplant  into 
their  soil  the  English  institutions.  Ireland  has  been  the 
victim  of  this  natural  and  well-meaning,  but  most  mistaken 
and  ruinous  policy.  Scotland  is  so  prosperous,  chiefly  because 
her  ancestors  first  so  bravely  with  their  swords  resisted 
English  invasion,  and  so  long  afterwards  steadily  withstood 
the  allurements  of  English  innovation.  In  making  these 
observations,  we  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  England ;  on 
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the  contrarj,  they  are  founded  on  tbe  highest  perception  of 
ita  political  superiority  to  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
England  is  greatly  farther  adranced  iu  social  cirilisation  ; 
mnch  better  able  to  bear  the  excitation  of  democratic  inati- 
tations  than  Scotland ;  and  incalculably  more  so  than 
Treland.  The  progress  of  Scotland  in  wealth,  industry,  and 
prosperity,  for  the  last  eighty  years,  has  been  unexampled ; 
bat  it  is  not  in  eighty  years  that  a  nation  becomes  capable 
of  bearing  tbe  excitements  of  popular  pover.  The  English 
apprenticeship  to  it  has  lasted  for  eight  centuries ;  the  Irish 
has  not  yet  begun.  The  miu  of  Ireland  throughout  has 
been,  that  the  English,  instead  of  the  steady  sway  adapted 
to  their  infant  civilisation,  hare  given  them  at  once  the 
institutions  fitted  for  the  last  stage  of  free  existence  ;  and 
vhich  centuries  of  pacific  industry  'would  alone  enable  them 
to  beu. 

Examine  the  institutions  of  Ireland ;  what  are  they  ? 
All  those  adapted  for  a  sober,  rational,  phlegmatic  people, 
such  as  might  suit  the  moderation  of  the  Gothic  or  German 
race  of  mankind.  You  see  popular  elections  where  two  or 
three  thonsand  electors  are  brought  forward  for  the  lai^er 
counties,  and  as  many  for  the  greater  cities ;  public  meetings, 
where  the  demagogues  of  the  day  thunder  in  vehement  and 
impassioned  strains  to  an  ignorant  and  excited  multitude ; 
grand  juries,  where  the  prosecution  of  crimes  is  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  party  zeal  or  religious  rancour  ;  jury  trials, 
where  the  accused  are  alternately  convicted  on  the  doubtfiil 
testimony  of  traitors,  or  acquitted  from  the  force  of  preju- 
dice or  popular  intimidation  ;  the  people  everywhere  com- 
bined, under  skilful  leaders,  in  one  vast  and  systematic 
opposition  to  authority  of  every  sort,  civil  or  religions ;  a 
hidden  unseen  ecclesiastical  authority,  universally  and 
implicitly  obeyed  ;  an  open  and  avowed  government,  insulted 
and  defied  though  at  the  head  of  30,000  soldiers.  What  can 
be  expected  from  such  inatitutions,  existing  amongst  a  semi- 
barbarous  and  impassioned  people  ^  Just  such  a  result  as 
would  instantly  ensue  if  they  were  established  at  once  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  or  Russia  ;  such  a  result  as  the 
revolutionists  over  all  the  world  are  constantly  labouring  to 
effect—  universal  confusion,  anarchy,  and  misery  ;  the  rich 
divided  against  the  poor ;  violence,  intimidation,  and  ferocity 
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among  the  labouring  classes ;  the  despotic  authoritj  of  frantic 
demagogaea ;  the  prostratioii  and  ruin  of  industry  in  everj 
quarter  of  the  country ;  the  growth  of  babila  vhich  render 
Uie  enjoym^it  of  freedom  utterly  impntcticable  for  ages  to 
come.  Sncb  is  the  state  of  Ireland ;  sndi  it  viU  continue 
to  be  irhile  the  present  feeble  and  inefficient  goremment,  or 
rather  total  absence  of  goTemment,  exists  among  its  impas- 
sioned people. 

We  are  far  from  being  inaenaible  to  the  other  erils  of 
Irdand,  on  which  the  revolutionary  party  lay  so  mudi  stress, 
ftnd  to  which  they  ascribe  all  the  wretdiedness  which  so 
remarkably  distinguishes  it.  We  know  well  die  extent  and 
injustice  of  the  confiscations  of  land  consequent  on  Crom- 
well's suppression  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  ;  tne  rancour  and 
heartburnings  which  it  has  lefl  in  the  descendants  of  the 
diBposseBsed  propnetors ;  and  the  wretched  consequences 
which  hare  resulted,  and  do  result,  from  the  prevalence  of 
one  faith  among  the  dominant  landlords,  and  another  among 
the  insurgent  peasantry.  All  thia  we  know  well.  But  what 
we  rest  upon  is  this :  All  these  evils  have  existed  to  an 
equal  or  greater  extent  in  other  countries,  which  have  never- 
theless  rapidly  recovered  from  them,  and  shortly  after 
exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  most  remarkable 
prosperity.  For  example,  the  oonfiscation  of  property  during 
the  French  Revolution  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  it  ever  was  in  Ireland,  and  the  old  proprietors  were  in 
most  places  almost  entirely  rooted  ont ;  yet  the  revolutionists 
are  the  first  to  tell  us,  that  France  has  been  inimensely 
benefited  by  the  revolution ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons,  from  1815  to  1830,  it  ex- 
hibited a  degree  of  prosperity  unprecedented  in  any  former 
period  of  its  history.  In  like  manner,  in  Scotland  the  reli- 
gion of  the  owners  of  the  soil  is  in  a  great  degree  different 
from  that  of  the  peasantry — two-thirds  of  the  former  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  Episcopal  communion  ;  yet  religious  rancour 
is  unknown  in  that  country.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  this 
is  because  the  Presbyterian  religion,  as  the  religion  of  the 
majority,  is  established  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  England,  where,  according  to  the  constant  boast 
of  the  democratic  party,  the  Dissenters  are  as  numerous  as 
the  members  of  the  EstabUsfament,  and  yet  little  religious 


aoimositj  prevails  ?  Difiereoce  of  reli^oo  is  rerj  common 
iu  the  CoDtinental  states.  A  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  France  is  Protestant;  but,  nevertbeleBs,  religious 
rancour  has  neYer  been  added  to  its  numerous  causes  of 
discord.  All  rehgions  exist  in  Russia.  When  the  Emperor 
Alexander  took  the  field  against  liuonaparte,  he  vent  with 
a  Greek,  patriarch  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  a  Catholic 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  a  Protestant  general-in-chief 
of  all  the  armies;  and  ;et  tranquillity,  industry,  and 
prosperitj  prevail  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  Czar's 
dominions.  In  the  East,  our  empire  is  inhabited  by  pei^ons 
professing  such  discordant  religions,  that  they  would  rather 
perish  than  eat  together ;  and  in  Canada,  upon  an  old  and 
stationary  Catholic  population,  a  new  and  rapidly  increasing 
Protestant  race  has  been  superinduced ;  yet  in  no  part  of 
the  world  are  the  seeds  of  prosperity  more  rapidly  ger- 
minating. The  Whigs  tdd  us,  that  Ireland  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  because  the  Catholics  were  not 
emancipated ;  but  that  assertion,  like  most  of  the  others 
vhich  they  advanced,  is  now  disproved  ;  the  Catholics  have 
been  emancipated,  and  Ireland  ever  since  has  been  in  an 
unprecedented  state  of  misery  :  the  whole  country  is  in 
virtual  insurrection,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  are  more 
furious  than  ever. 

It  is  now  proved  by  experience,  that  the  causes  to  which 
the  Whi^  ascribed  the  misery  of  Ireland,  and  which  long 
misled  so  large  a  portion  of  the  British  public,  are  not  the 
re^  sources  of  the  eviL  The  system  they  recommended  has 
been  tried:  it  has  not  only  totolly  failed,  but  has  made  the 
country  much  worae  than  before. 

What,  then,  should  a  Government  have  done,  called  upon 
to  legislate  for  this  distracted  and  divided  country  ^  We 
answer,  without  hesitation,  done  everything,  on  the  one 
Band,  to  protect  its  industry,  develop  its  resources,  relieve 
its  poor,  assuage  its  sufferings ;  and  on  the  other,  crushed 
its  demagc^es,  restrained  its  excesses,  rendered  hopeless  its 
violence.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one ;  it  could  he  accom- 
plished only  slowly  and  gradually — and  more  than  one 
generation  most  have  descended  to  the  grave,  before  the 
whole  fruits  of  those  reaUy  healing  measures  could  have 
been  seen  ;  but  still  it  was  the  only  path  which  promised  a 
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chance  even  of  safety,  and  it  was  the  only  one  on  which 
political  wisdom  would  have  cared  to  enter. 

Many  measures  might  have  been  adopted  which  would 
already  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  : 
many  avoided,  which  would  hare  prevented  the  terrible 
increase  of  its  discord  which  has  lately  taken  place. 

1.  The  first  measure  which  is  indbpensahle  to  the  revival 
of  Irish  prosperity,  is  the  adoption  of  the  moat  vigorous 
measures  to  restore  the  administration  of  justice,  and  give 
to  life  and  property  somewhat  of  that  protection  which  is 
now  afforded  only  to  rapine  and  outrage.  This  is  a  matter 
of  firat-rate  importance  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  without  it 
all  attempts  to  tranquillise  or  improve  Ireland  will,  as  they 
hitherto  have  done,  prove  completely  nugatory.  As  long  as 
the  south  of  Ireland  is  illuminated  by  midnight  conflagra- 
tions, or  disgraced  by  assassinations  at  noon-day — as  long 
as  families  are  roasted  alive  in  their  houses,  and  witnesses 
murdered  for  speaking  the  truth — as  long  as  legal  payments 
are  resisted  by  organised  multitudes,  and  the  power  of 
Government  set  at  naught  by  Catholic  authority — so  long 
will  Ireland  remain  in  its  present  distracted  and  unhappy 
state,  miserable  itself,  a  source  of  misery  to  others,  a  dead- 
weight about  the  nect  of  the  empire. 

The  intimidation  of  juries  and  witnesses  has  been  carried 
to  a  length  in  Ireland,  of  which,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
we  can  form  no  conception  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  evils 
which  it  owes  to  the  democratic  spirit,  organised,  as  it  has 
been,  bj  the  skill  and  influence  of  the  priesthood.  This  is 
an  evil  of  the  utmost  magnitude,  corrupting,  as  it  does,  the 
sources  of  justice,  and  securing  impunity  to  rapine  and  ven- 
geance. Government  can  never  combat  too  vigorously  this 
terrible  evil.  The  mode  of  doing  so  must  be  developed  by 
the  local  authorities ;  but  we  venture  to  prophesy,  the  evil 
will  never  be  eradicated  till  justice  is  administered  as  m 
Scotland,  by  public  authorities  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Crown ;  and  till  the  Government  are  authorised,  upon  a 
report  from  the  Judges  that  the  conviction  of  offenders  baa 
become  impossible,  from  the  effects  of  intimidation,  to  sus- 
pend jury  trial  for  a  time  in  the  turbulent  districts,  and  try 
the  offenders,  as  in  courts-martial,  by  the  Judges  alone. 
Many  estimable  men  will  hesitate  as  to  this :  let  them 


recollect  vfaat  is  the  other  alteniatiTe — namely,  impunitj  to 
assassins,  iQcendiaries,  and  robbers,  and  ceaseless  aaarchj  to 
the  couatry. 

On  this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  qaote  the  testimony  of  a 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  talent,  intimately  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  and  certainly  anything  rather  than  farourable 
to  the  Conserrative  cause.  Sir  Henry  Farnell  has  said  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons — 

"  That  as  member  Tor  Qaeen'g  Conntj,  he  conid  not  help  odvertiuK  to  the 
state  of  that  part  of  Ireland.  He  had  received  information  that  a  coofederac; 
prertiled  amODg  the  lower  orders  of  that  conntj,  which  enabled  them  M 
exercise  a  complete  control  over  the  bieber  orders,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the 
laws  which  were  passed  for  the  general  protection  of  the  commnnity.  He 
iras  farther  informed  that  houses  were  frequently  attacked  by  armed  parties 
in  the  open  daj,  and  that  mnrders  were  sometimes  committed  dnring  snch 
attacks.  He  was  likewise  inronned  that  the  rdgn  of  terror  made  it  impos- 
ubie  to  obtain  a  conviction  against  these  maranders  when  bronght  to  trial; 
mnd  that  thns  peaceable  peraons,  who  disapproTed  of  these  violent  proceed' 
ings,  were  obliged,  by  a  regard  to  their  own  safety,  to  give  them  an  implied 
but  involnntary  sanction.  He  called  the  attention  uf  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  to  this  snbject :  he  tmsted  that  something  would  be  done  to 
restore  peace  and  Becority  to  that  part  of  the  coontry.  The  magistrates  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Insurrection  Act  shonld  be  renewed,  and  that  Government 
sbonld  be  invested  with  additional  powers  to  put  down  this  system  of  intimi- 
dotioD  and  outrage." 

FrOTision  also  is  indispensably  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  witnesses,  who  bear  testimony  in  popular  causes.  At 
present,  they  are  sent  back  after  the  trial  to  their  homes  to 
be  assassinated,  or  roasted  alive  by  the  insurgent  peasantry  ; 
and  yet  the  English  are  astonished  that  justice  cannot  be 
obtained  in  Ireland  I  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  witness 
desires  it,  and  he  appears  to  have  given  a  true  testimony, 
he  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  emigration,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  and  marched  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion under  a  military  guard.  Nothing  Bhort  of  this  will 
procure  evidence  against  the  worst  criminals,  or  overcome 
the  rooted  determination  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  murder 
all  those  who  have  given  evidence,  as  they  conceive,  against 
the  people, — that  is,  who  have  sworn  the  truth  against  cut- 
throats and  incendiaries. 

2.  The  Government  is  now  committed  in  a  struggle  with 
the  Catholic  priesthood  as  to  the  payment  of  tithes ;  the 
anthonty  of  the  law  must  be  vindicated,  or  the  semblance 
of  order  which  now  exists  in  Ireland  will  be  annihilated. 
Let  what  measures  they  choose  follow  for  the  commutation 
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of  tithes  ;  tlie  first  thing  to  do  is,  to  vindicate  the  authoritj 
of  the  law  against  an  insui^ent  people.  For  this  purpose, 
power  should  he  obtained  from  the  legislature,  to  levy  from 
those  who  can  pay  and  will  not  pay,  the  full  value  of  the 
tithe  in  kind,  with  expenses,  and  to  march  the  cattle  dis- 
trained off  to  the  nearest  sea-port,  to  be  sold  in  Bristol  or 
Liverpool.  A  few  eiamplea  of  the  vigorous  application  of 
this  law  would  operate  like  a  charm  in  dissolving  the  com- 
bination against  tithes.  The  present  system  of  exposing 
the  cattle  for  sale,  in  a  country  where  no  person  ventures  to 
buy  them,  and  then  marching  them  back  to  the  owners,  is  a 
mere  mockery,  and  tends  to  nothing  but  to  bring  Government 
and  the  law  into  contempt.  Why  they  never  fell  upon  the 
simple  expedient  of  marching  them  to  Cork,  Waterford,  or 
Dublin,  there  to  be  embarked  for  England,  and  sold  there, 
is  one  of  the  unaccountable  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Enghsh  Administration,  which  proves  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  government  of  mankind.  The 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  for  the  last  year,  is  neither  more 
Dor  less  than  a  direct  premium  on  rebellion — an  encou- 
ragement to  the  cessation  of  payment  of  taxes,  rent,  or 
burdei^  of  any  description,  and  an  inritatioa  to  the  people 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  machinery  now  put  in  motioo 
against  the  clergy,  for  their  ddiverance  from  all  these 
burdens. 

3.  Having  vindicated  the  authority  of  the  law,  measures 
should  next  be  taken  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cultivators,  by  commuting  the  tithes,  and 
laying  them  as  a  direct  burden  on  the  landlords.  Let  us 
not  be  mistaken  :  we  have  not  the  least  idea  that  this  will 
improve  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  or  satisfy  the  desires 
of  the  abolitionists.  We  know  well  what  they  wish  :  the 
restitution  of  the  tithes  to  the  Catholic  dergy,  of  the  estates 
to  the  Catholic  landlords,  and  of  the  government  to  Catholic 
leaders,  is  what  they  desire,  and  will  never  cease  to  strive 
for.  But  though  this  measure  would  do  as  little,  in  all  pro- 
bability, as  Catholic  Emancipation  to  tranquillise  Ireland, 
yet  it  would  remove  the  irritation  which  now  exists  between 
the  clei^  and  their  parishioners,  and  thus  withdraw  the 
Established  Church  from  a  political  contest,  of  which  it  is 
now  thevictun. 
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4.  The  next  great  object  of  Iriah  legislation  ahoold  be 
the  establiahment  of  a  judicioua  and  enlightened  BjBtem  of 
Poor-hawa,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  those 
irho,  though  villing,  can  find  no  employment.  It  is  need- 
leas  to  argue  this  question — the  public  mind  is  made  up 
upon  it.  The  English  and  Scotdi  will  not  much  longer 
submit  to  have  their  poor-rates  doubled  annually  bj  the 
inundation  of  Irish  b^ars  ;  or  their  scastj  channels  of 
employment  choked  by  multitudes  of  Irish  labourers.  The 
time  is  come  vhen,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  empire,  con- 
Boqoent  on  the  shock  given  to  credit  and  industry  by  the 
R^orm  Bill,  each  portion  must  be  left  to  maintain  its  ovn 
poor.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Irish  themselres  most  be 
avare,  that  hovever  burdensome  such  a  measure  may  be, 
it  is  unavoidable ;  and  that  the  relief  affoi'ded  to  this  country 
by  the  absorption  of  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland,  and 
their  removal  from  a  life  of  dissolute  idlenees,  will  be  a 
greater  public  and  private  benefit  than  the  imposition  of 
poor-rates  will  be  a  burden. 

The  hackneyed  argument  that,  by  so  doing,  you  vill  add 
fuel  to  the  flame,  and  increase  the  already  redundant  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  poor,  is  generally  known  to  be,  what  it 
really  is,  a  complete  delusion.  A  judidoos  system  of  poor- 
rates  in  reality,  instead  of  being  an  encour^ement  to  undue 
increase,  is  the  most  effectual  means  for  diminishing  it : 
because  it  is  a  check  to  the  propagation  of  those  pauper  and 
degrading  habits  which,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
lead  to  the  multiplication  of  the  poor.  Without  poor- 
rates,  Ireland  has,  for  a  century,  been  overwhelmed  with  a 
redundant  poor  :  with  them,  England,  for  two,  has  retained 
hers  within  the  bounds  of  general  comfort  and  prosperity. 
This  example  is  decisive  ;  farther  argument  is  like  persisting 
to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

5.  The  greatest  possible  facility  should  be  given  by 
Grovemment  to  the  emigraiion  of  the  Irish  po(ff.  The 
number  who  emigrated  in  1831  to  Canada  was  16,000.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not  be  180,000.  The 
expense  of  transporting  settlers  to  the  shores  of  Canada  is 
about  £4  a-head  ;  to  Ornish  the  means  of  emigration  to  this 
large  body,  therefore,  would  only  cost  £720,000 — and  what 
an   immense  relief  would  it  prove  to  every  part  of  the 
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empire  I  The  expense  of  such  a  proceeding  vould,  no 
doubt,  be  considerable ;  bat  what  is  that  to  the  incalculable 
relief  it  vould  afford  to  a  nation,  now  suffering  in  every 
quarter  from  the  immigration  of  Irish  poor  ?  We  have 
spent  much  more  than  that  sum  already  in  fitting  out  a  fleet 
to  partition  the  dominions  of  our  ancient  ally,  and  give  back 
Antwerp,  the  stronghold  of  ReTolutionary  France,  to  the 
power  which  openly  aims  at  our  subjugation. 

The  apprehension  so  commonly  expressed,  that  if  we  fur- 
nish the  Irish  with  the  means  of  emigration,  they  will  only 
increase  the  faster  at  home,  and  speedily  fill  up  the  vacuam 
produced  by  our  exertions,  is  altogether  chimerical  Eyen 
k  it  were  true  that  this  would  follow,  it  wonld  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  not  giving  such  direction  to  the  stream,  if  it 
cannot  be  checked.  At  present,  the  Irish  do  not  remain  at 
home ;  they  emigrate  into  England  and  Scotland,  becaaee 
the  steamboata  bring  them  over  the  Channel  for  a  shilling 
and  they  there  find  employment  in  health,  and  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  sickness  and  age.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  we 
could  not  stop  the  increase  of  the  Irish  poor,  we  do  our- 
selves, as  well  as  them,  an  immense  service  by  turning  them 
into  the  regions  of  Transatlantic  plenty,  instead  of  the 
densely  peopled  shores  of  Britain.  But,  in  truth,  a  judidous 
system  of  emigration,  largely  carried  into  execution,  would 
have  just  an  opposite  effect.  By  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  remain  at  home,  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
their  employment,  it  would  contribute  to  difiiise  better 
habits,  encourage  artificial  wants,  and  gradually  bring  the 
increase  of  mankind  into  some  degree  of  harmony  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  wages  of  labour. 

6.  The  fisheries,  and  neglected  harbours,  and  waste  lands 
of  Ireland  furnish  ample  room  for  the  commencement  of 
Government  works  on  a  great  scale,  to  spread  wealth,  and 
industry,  and  orderly  habits  through  its  labouring  poor. 
The  mines  of  untouched  wealth  which  there  exist  are  incal- 
culable. In  other  countries,  such  undertakings  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  exertions  of  private  industry.  In  Ireland 
the  case  is  otherwise.  Unless  they  are  begun  and  forced  on 
by  the  capital  and  the  vigour  of  Government,  they  nev^ 
will  be  attempted.  Ireland  is  in  that  stage  of  civihsation 
when  such  undertakings  must  originate  with  the  Executive, 
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or  not  be  carried  on  at  all.  ladividaal  capital  will  never 
migrate  to  a  countr  j  where  life  and  property  ia  so  precarious 
as  it  is  in  that  distracted  island.  If  we  vould  give  the 
people  in  the  south  and  west  a  taste  for  the  enjoyments  of 
weidth  or  the  acquisitions  of  industry,  we  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  force  them  on  a  reluctant  people  by  GoTemment 
expenditure. 

HaTing  done  thus  much  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
Ireland — having  strained  every  nerve  for  the  real  benefit 
and  prosperity  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  Government 
would  be  entitled  to  come  forward  and  deliver  them  from 
the  worst  curse  which  desolates  their  landj^-that  of  their 
own  priests  and  demagogues.  The  seditious  harangues,  the 
treasonable  meetings,  the  incendiary  proclamations,  which 
have  so  long  kept  up  the  fiame  of  discontent  in  that  unhappy 
country,  to  promote  the  ambition  of  a  few  restless  dema- 
g(^^  must  be  put  down.  The  people  must  be  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  demagogues  in  spite  of  themselves. 
England,  with  its  centuries  of  freedom  ;  Scotland,  with  its 
cautious  character,  could  not  withstand  such  incendiary 
applications.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that  Ireland  is 
to  be  tranquil  under  their  influence,  destitute  as  she  is  of  the 
&ee  habits  of  the  one,  or  the  cautious  temperament  of  the 
other.  Naturally  brave,  impassioned  and  ardent,  the  Irish 
have  never  felt  in  the  slightest  degree  the  counteracting 
influence  of  the  causes  which  moderate  popular  excesses  in 
this  country,  and  which  have  so  long  prevented  liberty  from 
degenerating  into  licentiousness.  Yet  it  is  into  their  infiam* 
mablc  bosoms  that  Government  has  so  long  allowed  the 
fhry  of  political  and  religious  rancour  to  be  poured  without 
alloy.  And  still  the  English  express  surprise  at  the  cease- 
less disquietude  and  suffering  of  Ireland  1 

The  consideration  of  what  a  wise  and  beneficent  Govern- 
ment mi^t  have  done,  and  should  have  done,  for  Ireland, 
forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  examination  of  what  the 
present  Government  has  actually  effected. 

When  they  first  came  into  power,  in  November  1830, 
they  declared  their  resolution,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  put 
a  period  to  the  anarchy  of  Ireland.  For  three  months, 
Dublin  was  the  scene  of  the  most  vehement  contest  between 
Mr  O'Conuell  and  the  Irish  Secretary ;  and  at  last  he  was 
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caught  by  the  vigour  and  abilitj  of  the  Attornej-Greneral, 
and  actually  pleaded  guiltt  to  a  criminal  indictment 
preferred  against  him.  Their  rigour  on  this  occasion  vas 
attended  with  the  best  effects,  and  had  a  prodigious  effect 
both  in  Ireland  and  England.  O'Conneli  seemed  to  be 
gone ;  the  aaarchj  of  Irdland  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  in 
the  person  of  the  great  Agitator ;  and  tranquillity  about  to 
reTisit  its  shores,  &om  the  experienced  hopelessness  of  agita- 
ting with  impunity  and  success.  In  England,  all  good  men 
beheld  with  sati^action  this  incipient  act  of  vigour,  and 
anticipated  the  happiest  result  from  this  signal  advantage 
gained  over  the  worst  enemy  his  country  had  ever  known. 

But  immediately  after  this  deciaire  success,  commenced 
the  ruinous  system  of  weakness,  racillation,  and  sobser- 
vience  to  the  mob,  which  has  ever  since  been  pursued.  The 
budget  was  brought  in ;  Ministers  were  outvoted ;  and  appa- 
rently to  prop  up  their  tottering  power,  they  resolved  to 
throw  themsdves,  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of  the  inno- 
vating party  in  the  whole  empire.  This  instantly  revived 
their  all  but  ruined  fortunes ;  the  danger  was  transferred 
from  themselves  to  the  nation  ;  instead  of  the  Administra- 
tion going  down  the  gulf  of  perdition.  Great  Britain  entered 
the  jaws ;  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  prolonging  a 
feverish  existence  for  a  few  years,  by  a  measure  which  t£ey 
now  know,  and  do  not  scruple  to  avow,  will  prove  the 
destruction  of  the  empire. 

Towards  the  success  of  this  alliance  with  the  Movement 
party,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  great  Agitator  should  be 
gained  over  to  their  side ;  and  the  democrats  of  Ireland  per- 
mitted  to  agitate  and  convulse  the  country  under  the  colours 
of  Administration.  With  this  view,  he  was  never  brought  up 
to  receive  sentence.  Month  after  month,  the  whole  wint^ 
term  of  the  Dublin  courts  expired,  without  his  prosecution 
being  moved  in,  althongh  it  might  have  been  finished  in  ten 
minutes ;  and  at  last  it  was  allowed  to  come  to  a  natural 
termination  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliuneat  in  April 
1831. 

Not  content  with  this  immense  boon  to  the  great  Agitator, 
Ministers,  in  the  transports  of  their  first  love  for  their  new 
ally,  went  a  step  farther.  They  promoted  him  above  all  his 
brethren,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  bar,  aod,  if 
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report  be  true,  vere  only  prerented  bj  the  finnnefis  of  the 
Inah  Secretaij,  too  able  a  man  not  to  be  a  CoDserratire  in 
heart,  whatever  be  is  in  party,  from  making  him  Attoraej- 
Gen^&tl  This  nnprecedented  and  disgracefol  step  vas 
equivalent  to  a  general  proclamation  of  anarchy  through  the 
coontry.  The  paBsions  of  its  ardent  people  were  let  loose 
without  restraint.  Sheltered  under  the  wings  of  Administra- 
tion, secure  from  all  danger  at  the  hands  of  GoTemment,  the 
Catholics,  democrats,  and  agitators  of  that  distracted  country 
anited  tc^ther ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  violence,  intimidation, 
and  bloodshed,  a  large  majority  of  Movement-men  was 
returned  to  Parliament. 

Nor  was  this  alL  With  the  view,  apparently,  of  still 
farther  rousing  the  passions  of  the  CathoUcs,  Mr  Stanley 
declared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the 
exUnctioa  of  titbes  "  was  intended  by  Government ;  and  the 
CathoUc  leaders,  by  this  time  become  a  powerful  body  in 
the  House,  instantly  hailed  the  joyous  intetligenoe,  and  said, 
without  contradiction  from  the  Treasury  Benches,  that  they 
considered  tithes  as  now  at  an  end  on  the  other  side  of  St 
Greoi^e's  Channel.  This  unexpected  iutelligence  spread  like 
wildfire  through  Ireland ;  faster  than  the  fiery-crose,  it  sped 
from  chapel  to  chapel,  from  priest  to  priest ;  and  the  people, 
totally  incapable  of  understanding  what  was  intended,  but 
relying  oo  the  words  of  Administration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  concluded  that  tithes  were  finally  abolished ;  and 
that  all  payments  to  the  clergy  were  thenceforward  to  cease 
for  ever. 

In  the  tumults  consequent  on  this  unexpected  and  un-. 
hoped-for  extinction  of  lathes,  the  combination  against  their 
payment  was  rapidly  organised.  The  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  forwarding 
the  views  of  Administration,  and  of  their  favourite  pupil 
and  dignified  ally,  Mr  CConneU,  by  anticipating  a  little  the 
work  of  "  Extinction,"  and  refusing  de  facto  to  pay  those 
bnrdena  which  were  so  soon  de  jure  to  be  terminated. 

Thence  arose  the  immense  and  unparalleled  combination 
against  tithes  in  Ireland,  originating  in  the  diocese  of  Dr 
Doyle.  Organised  by  the  Catholic  leaders  in  Dublin,  it 
soon  spread  universally  over  the  south  and  west ;  and  in  a 
short  time  two-thirds  of  the  Established  clergy  were  in  a 
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State  of  starvation,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  in  a 
virtnal  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  lav.  The 
consequences  are  veU  knovn.  A  bill  was  brought  into 
Parliament  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  Irish  Church 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  the  clergy  of  Ireland  wero 
thrown  upon  the  industry  of  England ;  and  the  Attorney- 
General  was  charged  with  the  hopeleaa  task,  by  the  aid  of 
the  military,  of  recovering  the  dues  of  the  churdi  from 
several  millions  of  an  insurgent  peasantry. 

Meanwhile  the  perilous  state  of  the  country  roused  the 
spirit,  and  called  forth  the  patriotism  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  North.  Seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  on  the  verge  of  destmction ;  anticipating  the 
horrors  of  the  Tyrone  Rebellion  on  a  still  greater  scale,  this 
intrepid  band  stood  forth  alone,  but  undismayed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  paralysis  and  defection  of  the  empire. 
While  England  was  quailing  under  the  violence  of  the 
Revolutionists,  and  beholding  in  consternation  the  fires  of 
Bristol ;  while  the  noble  example  of  the  Conserrative  Meet- 
ing at  Edinburgh  failed  to  stimulate  the  Scotch  to  the  dis- 
charge of  patriotic  duty  ;  the  Irish  Protestants  boldly  stood 
forth,  and,  though  menaced  by  dangers  infinitely  greater  than 
any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  held  a  language,  and 
exliibited  a  determination,  which,  if  generally  imitated  throu^ 
the  empire,  would  have  consigned  the  Reform  Bill  to  destruc- 
tion, and  delivered  the  empire  from  all  the  dangers  which  the 
authors  of  that  measure  are  now  sensible  are  thickening 
around  its  aged  head.  History  has  no  more  glorious  example 
.of  courageous  ability  to  refer  to,  than  was  exhibited  by  the 
brave  and  illustrious  leaders  of  Irish  patriotism ;  the  splendid 
eloquence  of  Mr  Boyton,  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  the 
Earl  of  Roden,  captivated  the  brave  and  the  enthusiastic  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Protestants  of  the  North, 
to  whom  Ireland  had  so  often  owed  her  deliverance,  stood 
forth  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so  heroic  a  spirit,  as  daimted 
as  much  as  it  astonished  the  whole  body  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists, ci'ouching  though  they  are  under  the  wings  of 
Ministerial  support. 

Meanwhile  the  Ministerial  project  for  tithes  came  forth. 
It  was  no  longer  "an  extinction"  of  tithes,  bnt  only  a 
"  commutation,"  which,  by  laying  them  on  the  laodloid 


directly,  still  preserred  them,  tbongh  sot  in  so  palpable  a 
matmer,  as  a  burden  on  the  soil.  The  -wisdom  of  the  change 
from  the  intention  originallj  aniioQDced,  is  obrious  ;  and  we 
rejoice  at  being  able  to  render  our  hamble  meed  of  praise  to 
the  GrOTemment  for  this  return  to  Conservatiye  principles, 
even  at  the  eleTenth  hour.  But  what  shall  we  a&y  to  the 
rashness  which  dictated  the  previous  promise  of  "  extinc- 
tion," and  set  the  Catholic  population  everywhere  on  fire, 
at  the  prospect  of  a  boon  which  Government  never  intended 
they  should  receive  ?  Thence  has  arisen  the  universal,  the 
unanimous  detestation  in  which  the  present  Administration 
is  held  in  Ireland.  The  nation,  for  the  last  six  months, 
has  been  everywhere  convulsed  by  contests  for  the  payment 
of  tithes.  Every  other  subject,  how  pressing  soever,  has 
been  lost  in  the  overwhelming  interest  of  that  one  topic. 
The  peasantry,  originally  roused  by  the  promises  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  "  extinction^'  of  tithes,  organised  and  headed 
by  the  favourite  of  Ministers,  the  great  Agitator,  find 
themselves  assailed  by  the  military,  for  doing  what  these 
recent  allies,  these  highly  rewarded  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment, urged  them  to  do.  Blood  has  flowed  profusely  in  many 
places ;  irritation  baa  been  widely  spread  in  all,  because 
the  people  persist  in  annexing  to  the  word  "extinction"  its 
natural  and  established  meaning.  The  consequences  of  tbis 
deception,  of  the  frustration  of  these  hopes,  and  the  blasting 
of  these  expectations,  have  been  dreadful  in  the  extreme, 
and  so  Government  and  Parliament  will  find  at  the  next 
election. 

To  complete  the  work  of  political  infatuation,  the  Gov- 
ernment next  proceeded  to  pass  for  Ireland  the  Reform 
Bill :  a  bill  which  at  once  swept  away  the  incorporations 
which  the  wisdom  of  James  I.  had  established  as  a  barrier 
against  Catholic  invasion ;  and  threw  the  elections  of 
great  part  of  the  country  at  once  into  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  Catholic  rabble,  acting  under  the  dictation  of 
ambitious  and  able  leaders.  Of  all  the  delusions  under 
which  party  men  ever  laboured,  this  is  perhaps  the 
greatest.  For  Ireland,  great  part  of  whose  people  are  still 
almost  in  a  savage  state,  and  all  of  them  actuated  by  the 
strongest  political  passions,  they  proposed  the  same  elec- 
toral institutions  as  for  England.    Into  its  iufiammable. 
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ardent^  and  penniless  population  they  poured  the  same  fatal 
gift  of  political  power  which  waa  hardly  deemed  safe  amidst 
the  old  established  freedom,  sober  habits,  and  ezteuded  pro- 
perty of  England.  One  political  constitution  was  carved 
out  at  a  sin^e  heat  for  En^nd,  Scotland,  and  Irelaad ; 
in  other  words,  one  measure  taken  for  a  man  of  forty,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  and  a  boy  of  twelve ;  for  in  these  pro- 
portions, or  nearly  so,  is  the  capacity  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  empire  to  bear  political  excitation,  or  duly 
exercise  the  political  rights  of  electing  citizens.  The  8im|Je 
enunciation  of  this  fact  is  suffident  to  convict  the  Ministiy 
of  total  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  representative 
govemmenta.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  same  politi- 
cal institutions  can  be  adapted  at  the  same  time  to  two 
nations,  one  of  which  is  in  the  infancy,  and  the  other  in  the 
old  age  of  its  pohtical  education.  If  the  £10  franchise  and 
the  abolition  of  the  close  boroughs  is  adapted  for  England, 
it  cannot  be  suited  for  Ireluid. 

What  would  we  say  to  a  legislator  who  should  propose 
the  same  political  institutions  for  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the 
degraded  Chinese,  and  the  yeomanry  of  England  ^  Could 
anything  but  anarchy  and  wretchedness  be  anticipated  from 
BO  total  a  departure  from  the  lessons  of  experience  ;  so  bUnd 
a  forgetfulnesa  of  the  difference  between  such  different  races 
and  situations  of  mankind  1  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Whigs  have  done.  They  have  given  the  same  sovereign 
powers  to  the  impassioned  Catholic  cottar,  guided  by  his 
priest,  and  execrating  the  Protestants,  as  to  the  sober 
En^ish  yeoman,  inheriting  fix>m  a  long  line  of  aDoestora 
attachment  to  his  King  and  country.  They  have  swept 
away  the  old  bulwarks  equally  in  Popish  Ireland  as  Pro- 
testant England.  There  never  was  such  infatuation.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  all  true  what  they  have  so  long  and  so 
strenuously  maintained,  as  to  the  degradation  in  which  ihe 
Irish  were  kept  by  the  Catholic  code,  that  only  makes  their 
conduct  the  more  inexcusable,  in  bo  suddenly  investing  them 
with  irresistible  sway.  If  it  be  true,  that  they  have  only 
ceased  within  these  few  years  to  be  slaves,  it  was  surely  the 
height  of  madness  to  invest  them  at  once,  while  still  burn- 
ing with  servile  passions,  with  the  last  and  highest  privileges 
of  freemen. 
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The  conaequenoes  hare  already  dereloped  themselres, 
and  thej  hare  stmck  with  dismay  the  Tery  authors  of  the 
Reform  Bill  The  Globe  tells  as  that  there  are  sixty-aeven 
ra«nbers  Bupported  by  O'Connell,  standiDg  for  the  Irish 
dties  and  coanties,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  them  'will 
to  all  appearance  be  returned.  Mr  Shiel  boasts  that  the 
Repealers  are  already /orty  strong,  and  daUy  receiving  acces- 
sions of  strength  ;  a  force  quite  sufficient,  by  throwing  itself 
into  the  scale  vhen  nearly  balanced,  to  drive  any  Gorem- 
ment  into  their  terms.  The  Ministerial  papers  are  daily 
firing  signal-guns  of  distress  for  the  effects  of  their  ovn 
healing  measure.  On  their  recent  allies,  the  Radicals,  they 
have  opened  vith  unexampled  fierceness :  for  them,  in 
gratitude  for  their  past  services,  they  have  invented  the 
epithet  of  "  the  Destructives,"  vhidi  Tory  malignity  never 
yet  thought  of;  and  on  these  their  leading  journal  has 
lately  op^ied  those  floodgates  of  slang  and  abuse,  vrhich  a 
few  months  ago  vere  bestowed  exclusively  on  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  It  is  Ireland  which  has  produced  this  conster- 
nation in  the  Ministerial  ranks.  They  were  fully  warned, 
a  hundred  times  over,  during  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  that  this  consequence  would  inft^bly  result  from 
sweeping  away  all  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  in  Ireland  ; 
but  to  all  these  warnings  they  were  utterly  deaf;  with 
obstiDate  resolution  they  forced  through  the  whole  ^uiger- 
ouB  clauses  of  the  revolutionary  measure,  and  they  now 
confess  that  the  empire  in  consequence  is  on  the  vei^e  of 
dissolution. 

So  vacillating,  contradictory,  and  yet  obstinate,  has  been 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  Ireland,  that  they  have  contrived 
to  accomplish  what  would  a  priori  have  been  deemed 
impossible — viz.  the  nnion  of  Catholics  and  Orangemen  in 
one  common  opinion.  That  common  opinion  is  detestation 
of  them  and  their  measures.  The  Protestants,  with  reason, 
look  upon  them  as  the  worst  enemies  Ireland  ever  saw  ;  as 
the  original  authors  of  the  fatal  admission  of  CathoUc 
influence  into  the  House  of  Commons  ;  as  the  patrons  and 
rewarders  of  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Ireland 
that  time  has  ever  produced.  The  Catholics  regard  them 
as  men  who  have  betrayed  them  into  measures  which  they 
now  punish  them  for  pursuing  ;  as  having  set  the  country 
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on  fire  b^  the  promised  extinction  of  tithes,  which  they  are 
now  supporting  with  the  -whole  military  force  of  the  empire. 
In  the  uniTersal  obloquy  which  they  hare  acquired,  the 
supporters  of  the  Union  itself  have  rapidly  and  alarmingly 
decreased,  and  a  portentous  alliance  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants has  taken  place,  to  support  the  severance  of  the 
island  from  British  dominion. 

O'Connell  has  treated  the  Government  as  all  men  deserve 
to  be  treated  who,  for  party  purposes  and  the  maintenance  of 
power,  surrender  the  independence  and  spirit  of  freemen — 
he  has  turned  upon  them  with  indignation.  Loaded  with 
their  honours,  he  has  spumed  them  with  contumely ;  rising 
from  their  caresses,  he  has  turned  from  them  with  vitupera- 
tion. The  English  newspapers  have  been  for  the  most  part 
afraid  to  print,  even  in  these  days  of  general  license,  the 
volley  of  abuse  with  which  he  has  assailed  those  who  lately 
loaded  him  with  houours.  The  leading  feature,  says  he, 
of  Lord  Anglesey's  government,  has  been  the  immense 
quantity  of  blood  which  has  been  shed  during  its  continu- 
ance ;  more  lives  have  been  lost  in  one  year  of  Whig  rule, 
than  in  fifteen  of  Tory  domination.*  The  present  Minis- 
ters deserve  to  be No !  we  will  not  pollute  our  pages 

with  the  filthy  abuse  which  the  leader  of  the  Irish  bar  pours 
out  upon  his  loving  benefactors.  We  have  always  opposed, 
and  fearlessly  opposed,  the  present  Ministers ;  but  we 
should  deem  ourselves  disgraced  if  we  applied  to  them  the 
epithets  which  they  have  received  from  their  revolutionaiy 
favourite. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.  If  their  domestic 
dissensions  led  only  to  the  exposure  of  the  monstrous 
alliances  which  the  present  Ministry  had  formed  to  uphold 
their  fortunes,  they  would  be  rather  a  subject  of  ridicule 
than  lamentation.  But  unfortunately,  graver  and  weightier 
consequences  have  followed  in  the  train  of  this  monstrous 
aUiance.  All  Ireland  is  di^nsted ;  the  hatred  at  the 
Ministry  is  not  only  universal,  but  it  has  Involved  Great 
Britain  in  the  obloquy.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland  is  more  seriously  endangered 

*  This  is  ezuHily  what  tho  French  Bay,  with  truth,  of  Louis  Philippe's  gorem- 
moat  as  compared  with  the  &Reea  ycnn  of  the  Heetoratioa.  It  is  curiam  to 
obeerve  how,  in  difi^rent  couutrica,  similar  syGtemE  produce  mmilBr  efibcta. 
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bj  the  measnreB  of  the  present  Ministry,  than  by  anythiog 
else  that  baa  ever  occurred.  O'Connell  openly  boasts  of 
ibis.     Hear  bis  own  words  : 

"  Mr  Sbiel's  convictioD,  as  to  tbe  necessity  of  repeal,  was  produced  hy 
the  condoct  of  the  British  Parliament ;  and  the  admiDistratioD  of  Lord 
Aogleset,  Stanley,  and  the  Attorney- General  showed  that,  without  repeal, 
it  w»s  impossible  to  do  any  service  to  Ireland.  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  He 
was  prond  to  think  that  the  enemies  of  Ireland  were  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
tingaished  by  their  religion,  bnt  by  their  seirility.  (Hear,  and  cheers.) 
OrsDgemen,  Metbodista,  Fresbytenans,  can  now  be  ranged  amongst  the 
patriots  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  most  prond  to  be  able  to  state  this  fact, 
that  the  first  person  who  tendered  a  vote  to  his  son  in  Tralee,  was  the 
Metliodiat  preacher  of  that  town.  (Cheers.)  Amongst  tbe  Irish  patriots 
were  to  be  fonnd  men  of  every  peienaaion,  while  the  vilest  and  most  servile, 
tbe  veriest '  lickspittle' — (it  was  an  nnpleasant  word  to  nse,  and  which  he 
should  not  prononnce  in  a  pnblic  assembly,  if  he  coold  find  one  eqnally 
expressive  of  the  class  he  was  describing)— bnt  thatTiithy  word  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  Catholic  portion  of  tbe  berd  of  staves  who  were  the 
most  bitter  and  malignant  enemies  of  Ireland.    (Hear,  and  cheera.)" 

In  these  circumstances,  the  salratiou  of  the  empire  hangs 
upon  a  thread.  If  the  Irish  members  generally  support 
the  repeat  of  the  Union,  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  present  distracted  and  divided  state  of  parties 
in  this  country,  they  may  soon  be  able  to  dictate  it  to  any 
Administration. 

One  only  resource  remains  to  bold  together  the  falling 
members  of  the  empire.  Tbe  great  and  noble  Orange 
party  of  Ireland  are  still  firm  to  their  duty,  and  to  the 
integrity  of  tbe  British  dominions.  Calumniated,  maltreated, 
injured  as  they  have  been  by  the  liberal  measures,  both  of 
the  present  and  tbe  preceding  Cabinet,  they  are  yet  firm 
in  their  allegiance  both  to  the  British  crovn  and  the 
British  legislature.  But  let  us  not  throw  avay  our  last 
chance.  This  brare  and  patriotic  body  may  he  driven  to 
desperation;  a  drop  may  make  tbe  cnp  overflow.  They 
are  assailed  by  a  reckless  and  desperate  Catholic  faction, 
strong  in  numbers,  able  in  guidance,  reckless  in  intention ; 
men  whom  no  bloodshed  or  conflagration  will  intimidate,  no 
public  Buffering  deter;  who  will  pursue  tbe  objects  of  their 
own  ambition,  careless  though  the  mins  of  the  empire  were 
to  overwhelm  them  in  the  pursuit.  This  terrible  body  has 
been  headed,  patronised,  and  flattered  by  the  Government  of 
England  during  the  whole  struggle  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  triumph  of  that  measure  has  cooled  the 
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alliaDoe,  or  made  them  seneible  of  (he  desperate  danger 
which  the;  ran  in  the  attempt  Such  a  combination,  a 
little  longer  petBisted  in,  voold  hare  led  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  It  is  bj  supporting,  with  all  the 
might  of  Engtutd,  the  Orange  partj  of  Ireland,  and  bj 
sudi  a  measure  c^om,  that  the  crom  of  Ireland  can  be 
kept  on  the  head  of  the  Britiah  sorereign,  or  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  British  empire  maintained.  The  Catholics 
will  ncTer  cease  to  desire  a  BCTcrance — because  it  would 
lead,  thej  hope,  to  a  Catholic  Prince  and  a  Cathdic 
Government,  and  the  restitution  of  the  whole  estates,  botii 
ciTil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  Catholic  proprietors.  Her 
Rerolutioniats  will  never  cease  to  desire  it,  because  it  wUl  at 
once  occasion  the  formation  of  a  Hibernian  Republic,  in  close 
alliance  with  the  great  parent  democracy  of  France,  and 
place  the  agitators  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  Her  Protestants 
alone  are  prompted  bj  ever;  motive,  human  and  divine,  by 
kiudred  intereBt,  religion,  and  loyalty,  to  resist  the  convul- 
sion; and  hitherto,  throngh  evil  report  and  good  report, 
through  support  and  injury,  they  have  stood  firm  in  their 
faith.  What  madness  if  the  affections  of  this  great  body, 
the  sole  remaining  link  which  holds  together  the  empire,  is 
loet  in  the  flattery  of  revolutionary  passions  I  But  that 
must  be  the  consequence  if  the  present  vacillating  system  is 
persisted  in,  and  the  tried  support  of  the  Protestant  Union  is 
lost  in  the  vain  attempt  to  conciliate  its  Catholic  enemies. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  HAOAZINB.  Ava.  18S7) 

For  the  laat  Dtne  months,  distress  and  suffering  in  their 
vorst^moBt  protracted, and  aggravated  form,haTebeen  passing 
orer  the  commercial  vorld  both  of  this  country  and  America. 
Inferior  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  December  1825  in  the 
pressure  on  the  banks,  and  consequent  general  panic  through 
the  community,  the  crisis  of  1837  has  been  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  it  in  the  lengthened  suffering  frfaich  it  has  diffused 
through  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  unparalleled 
distress  in  \rhich  it  has  iavolred  the  vorking  classes.  The 
greatest  mercantile  houses  of  Britain  hare  been  brought  to 
the  edge  of  perdition ;  some,  vhose  credit  a  year  f^o  stood 
as  high  as  any  in  Europe,  hare  sunk  in  the  struggle;  the 
prudent  conduct  and  veil-timed  liberality  of  the  Bank  of 
England  alone  has  averted  a  still  greater  courulsion,  and 
possibly  sared  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  a  general 
bankruptcy.  While  manufactured  articles  of  ©very  sort 
hare  fallen  a  half  in  value ;  while  the  produce  of  the  British 
customs  has  sunk  £900,000  in  a  single  quarter;  while 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  island  have  been 
shut  up,  either  from  inability  to  find  a  market  for  their 
produce,  distrust  of  the  solvency  of  their  purchasers,  or  the 
insane  attempts  of  their  workmen  to  keep  up  their  wages 
by  combination  and  outrage,  in  a  period  of  adversity,  at  the 
high  level  to  which  they  had  risen  in  the  preceding  unpa- 
ralleled prosperity — the  distress  universally  diffused  through- 
out the  working  classes  has  been  unprecedented.  For  nearly 
six  months,  50,000  hands  have  been  unemployed  in  Manches- 
ter and  its  vicinity ;  the  destitution  of  the  silk-weavers  of  Spi- 
talfields  and  Macclesfield  has  been  relieved  for  a  time  only 
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by  a  united  effort  of  royal  bounty  and  fashionable  expen- 
diture ;  20,000  -fforkmeii  are  idle  at  Paisley  and  its  ricinity, 
of  whom  9000  are  daily  maintained  solely  by  the  bounty 
of  the  higher  classes,  themselves  labouring  under  unpre- 
cedented difficulties;  and  at  Glasgow,  what  between  the 
long-continued  pressure  on  the  masters,  and  the  monstrous 
conduct  of  the  workmen,  who  have  chosen  this  season  of 
universal  suffering  to  strike,  to  prevent  any  reduction 
of  wages,  nearly  one-half  of  the  labouring  classes  have  for 
several  months  been  in  a  state  of  idleness;  and  thousands 
have  been  kept  alive  solely  by  the  munificent  bounty  which, 
in  periods  of  real  distress,  is  never  awanting  among  the 
opulent  classes  in  that  great  centre  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

What  renders  this  crisis  the  more  distressing,  and  inspires 
the  more  gloomy  presentiments  in  regard  to  its  effects  in 
future,  is  the  gradual  way  in  which  it  has  come  on,  the 
length  of  time  it  has  already  lasted,  and  the  universal  ap^i- 
cation  of  the  pressure  which  it  has  occasioned.  Other  com- 
mercial crises,  as  that  of  1825,  have  come  on  at  once,  raged 
for  a  season  with  extraordinary  severity,  but,  when  the  panic 
subsided,  speedily  disappeared;  or,  as  those  of  1810  and 
1816,  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  particular  branches  of  manufacture  or  commerce.  But, 
on  this  occasion,  all  classes  are  suffering  alike.  The  cotton- 
spinners,  the  cotton-holders,  the  iron-masters,  the  shawl- 
manufacturers,  the  silk -weavers,  the  fancy  dressmakers,  the 
handloom- weavers,  the  clothiers,  the  engineers,'  the  machine- 
makers,  are  all  involved  in  equal  suffering.  Orders  have 
ceased,  or  dechned  to  one-half;  credit  is  shaken  over  the 
whole  world.  In  no  direction  are  the  symptoms  of  a  de- 
cided reaction  on  the  part  of  i\i&  purchasers  yet  to  be  seen. 
That  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  have  hitherto 
stood  the  storm  so  well — that  so  few  failures  have  occurred 
as  yet  amongst  them — is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  solidity 
of  theu*  establishments,  the  general  prudence  of  their  specu- 
lations, and  the  immense  wealth  which  ten  continued  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity  have  diffused  throughout  the  British 
mercantile  world.  The  tempest  of  1837  has  thoroughly 
tried  their  strength,  and  demonstrated,  that  if  it  began  in 
most  cases  with  paper  credit,  it  has  rapidly  grown  into  solid 
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opolence.  Had  this  crisis  occurred  when  they  were  no  better 
prepared  for  it  than  they  were  in  1825,  it  ia  not  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  at  least  one-ha^  of  the  whole  manufacturing 
and  commercial  establishments  of  the  country  would  hare 
been  destroyed.  As  it  is,  nearly  two  millions  of  operatives 
or  their  dependents  are  at  this  moment  out  of  employment 
in  this  island ;  and  thousands  of  houses  have  stood  the 
shock  only  by  yielding  up  the  'whole  profits  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  beginning  the  world  anew,  after  they  flattered 
themselves  they  had  nearly  realised  the  object  of  their 
fondest  wishes. 

But  if  these  have  been  the  effects  of  the  storm  in  the 
British  islands,  how  incomparably  more  disastrous  have 
been  its  effects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic !  In  Ame- 
rica, a  convulsion  has  been  experienced  unprecedented  per- 
haps in  the  civilised  world.  It  may  truly  he  said  that  an 
univereal  bankruptcy  has  there  taken  place.  In  the  State 
of  New  Orleans,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union,  the  debts  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  province  have  failed  amount  to  the  enormous  and 
imexampled  sum  of  fostt-five  uiLLioifs  steblino.  In 
fact,  every  human  being,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has 
become  bankrupt.  In  New  York,  after  the  bankruptcies 
had  amounted  to  five  millions  sterling,  and  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal banks  in  the  city  had  failed,  and  it  was  everywhere 
understood  that  a  general  failure  of  them  all  was  at  hand, 
the  eitraordinary  step  of  universally  suspending  cash  pay- 
ments was  adopted,  which  has  since  been  gener^y  followed 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Union.  What  the  effects  of  such  a 
portentous  state  of  things  as  this  simultaneous  suspension 
of  cash  payments,  without  any  authority  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, may  ultimately  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  and  many 
years,  perhaps  half  a  century,  will  elapse  before  they  are  all 
exhausted.  At  this  time,  forty  years  after  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  forced  on  Mr  Pitt  by  overbearing  neces- 
sity in  1797,  we  are  far  from  having  experienced  all  the 
consequences  of  that  momentous  change.  But  this  much 
at  least  is  certain,  that  the  misery  and  ruin  diffused  through 
all  classes,  but  especially  the  working  ones,  by  this  general 
pubhc  and  private  bankruptcy  in  America,  far  exceeds  that 
arising  from  any  catastrophe,  civil  or  military,  which  has 
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occurred  in  modern  times.  The  derastation  produced  by 
the  Peninsuhir  iorasion,  the  bamiDg  of  Moscov,  or  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  were  trifling  in  compariBon. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  has  occasioned  this  general  and 
OTorwhelming  calamity ;  which  has  suddenly  nipped  the 
prosperity  that,  amidst  peace  and  abaadance,  was  stealing 
OTer  the  civilised  earth,  and  converted  the  joy  and  opulence 
of  the  whole  commercial  world  into  anxiety  and  mourning? 
It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  acquire  accurate  ideas  upon 
this  subject,  because  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ostensible 
and  apparent  cause  to  which,  as  on  occasions  of  former 
commercial  panic,  the  general  distress  can  be  ascribed.  In 
1 793,  the  breaking  out  of  a  general  war,  the  sudden  fall  of 
the  public  funds,  and  stoppage  of  so  many  pacific  channels 
of  commerce,  sufficiently  explained  the  crisis.  In  1797, 
the  nnparalleled  drain  upon  the  Bank,  arising  from  the 
general  practice  of  hoarding  consequent  on  the  dread  of 
invasion;  the  great  loans,  all  requiring  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
to  foreign  powers ;  and  the  unexampled  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  sufficiently  explained  the  crisis  whidi  com- 
pelled Mr  Pitt  to  suspend  cash  payments,  and  induced  that 
series  of  causes  and  effects  which,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
was  followed  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and 
brought  about  the  general  discontent  which  t-erminated  in 
the  Keform  Bill.  In  1810  and  1811,  the  severe  embar- 
rassment was  plainly  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  Continental 
commerce  by  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees ; 
the  interruption  of  American  commerce  by  the  effect  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  consequent  Non-intercourse  Act ; 
and  the  great  confiscations  of  British  merchandise  in  the 
Baltic  in  the  close  of  the  former  years.  In  1816  and  1817, 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  war  expenditure,  the  closing  of 
warlike  branches  of  industry,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
Treasury  issue  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  fifty  millions, 
sufficiently  explained  the  universal  suffering.  In  1825,  the 
crisis  was  obviously  brought  about  by  the  vast  impulse  given 
to  commerce  by  the  BiU  of  1822,  which  practically  sus- 
pended the  withering  influence  of  the  famous  resumption  of 
cash  payments  in  1819  ;  followed  by  the  enormous  absorp- 
tion and  loss  of  capital  in  the  insane  mining  speculations  of 
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Sooth  America,  and  still  more  insane  loans,  amoonting  to 
£50,000,000  sterling,  to  the  "  healthy  young  repubUcs," 
vhich  at  that  period  hegan  their  c&reet  of  selfi^ness,  rapa- 
city, and  insolvency. 

Bat  in  1836  ajxd  1837,  none  of  these  causes  'were  in 
operation  ;  none  corresponding  or  similar  to  them  had  begun 
to  come  into  action.  The  vorld,  with  the  exception  of  a 
desperate  civil  contest  in  the  Feninsutar  mo^ntainB,  was 
undisturbed ;  continued  tranquillity  for  two-and-twenty 
years  had  sufiKciently  heided  the  vounda  consequent  on  the 
trsnsitioD  from  var  to  peasx ;  human  industry  and  iutelU- 
gence  bad  worked  out  and  explored  the  durable  and  safe 
chaQoels  of  pacific  enterprise.  The  delusion  of  the  South 
American  republics,  like  all  other  phantasmagoria,  had 
passed  away  ;  the  extravagance  of  the  Rio  del  Monte  shares 
vas  forgotten  ;  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  ruined  by 
the  revolutionary  eonvulaions  of  twenty  years,  were  set  at 
rest  for  a  half  centuiy  to  come ;  the  currency  of  England 
was  established  on  what  was  deemed  a  comparatively  safe 
foundation ;  and  aftper  a  world  of  anxiety  and  suffering, 
vhich,  by  the  long-continued  distress  it  occasioned,  had 
brought  on  oiganic  reforms,  and  led  the  nation  to  the  edge 
of  perdition,  the  perilous  change  from  a  paper  to  a  metallic 
corrency  had  been  gone  throu^  Prices  had  been  accom- 
modated to  the  lowered  standard  of  value ;  the  debts  which 
had  thereby  acquired  an  overwhelming  magnitude  bad 
crushed  the  debtors,  and  hosts  of  insolvent  traders,  after 
passing  through  the  Gazette,  had  been  forgotten,  or  were 
quietly  laid  in  their  graves.  The  Bill  of  1834,  declaring 
Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  everywhere  but  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  had,  in  a  great  degree,  obviated  the 
effects,  in  intern^  transactions  at  least,  of  that  prodigious 
change.  Political  contention  had  lost  much  of  its  vehe- 
mence, and  consequent  dangerous  character ;  the  long  de- 
pression springing  from  the  general  insecurity  which  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed  away ;  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  revived  to  an  extraordinary  d^ee ; 
the  constitution,  however  violently  agitated  by  preceding 
dianges,  had  acquired  a  sort  of  temporary  equilibrium 
between  the  increased  power  of  the  Commons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  increased  vigour  and  importance  of  the  Peers 
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on  the  other ;  and  Britain  exhibited  the  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  spectacle  to  the  world  of  a  vast  revolutionary 
change  having  been  effected,  and  yet,  within  a  few  years, 
every  branch  of  industry  reTiving  and  flourishing  as  under 
the  shelter  of  the  firmest  and  most  durable  constitutioual 
bulwarks. 

In  truth,  the  revival  of  industry  and  commercial  enter- 
prise had  been  so  gradual ;  it  was  based  on  so  much  solid 
capital ;  extended  into  so  many  and  such  safe  channels ; 
spread  so  equally  over  the  world  ;  and  was  so  generally  free 
of  the  dangerous  element  of  rash  speculation,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  great  bulk  of  the  mercantile  world 
that  the  crisis  was  coming  on;  and  thence,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  wide  extent  and  durable  character  of  the  catastrophe. 
The  author  of  this  Essay  repeatedly  warned  some  of  the 
greatest  merchants  in  Britain,  during  the  winter  of  1835-6, 
and  the  spring  of  1836 — when  prosperity  was  so  universal, 
orders  so  pressing,  and  prices  so  high — that  a'great  commer- 
cial crisis  was  approaching,  which  would  equal  that  of  1825 
in  severity,  and  exceed  it  in  duration  ;  hut  he  found  hardly 
any  one  who  could  give  credit  to  the  gloomy  foreboding. 
It  was  constantly  answered,  that  the  circumstances  were 
essentially  different ;  that  the  dangerous  features  of  1825 
were  happily  awanting ;  that  vast  sums  were  no  longer  sent 
out  of  the  country  in  visionary  speculations  or  absurd  loans; 
that  prices  were  not  forced  up  by  extravagant  speculation  ; 
but  the  orders  were  at  once  solid  and  rational,  various  and 
satisfactory — coming  in  all  from  different  quarters  for  ready 
money,  or  bills  at  short  dates,  and  evidently  ba»;d  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  increased  opulence  among  the  consumers 
in  every  part  of  the  ■world.  Inspired  with  confidence  by 
these  flattering  appearances,  the  great  bulk  of  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  world  went  on,  through  the  whole 
course  of  1835  and  the  iirst  six  months  of  1836,  purchasing, 
manufacturing,  and  speculating  with  extraordinary  activity ; 
and  such  was  the  continued  and  rapid  rise  of  prices  during 
all  that  period,  that  almost  all  these  undert^ngs  proved 
advantageous,  and  the  amount  of  profits  made  in  every 
department  of  business  for  the  whole  time  was  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world. 

To  those,  however,  who  consider  the  inevitable  effect  of 
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considerable  and  rapid  moDetary  changes  upon  the  course 
of  the  precious  metala  throughout  the  vorld,  it  must  appear 
erident  that  any  such  rise  of  prices,  consequent  on  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unnatural  amount  of  mercantile  activity,  is 
fraught  with  inevitable  danger ;  and  that,  if  it  continues  for 
a  certain  time,  and  raises  prices  to  a  certain  height,  it  must 
terminate  in  disaster.  Nothing  preserves  its  equilibrium  so 
completely  as  gold  and  silver ;  by  no  human  means  can 
tJieir  T^ue  be  kept  different  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
country  from  what  they  are  in  others.  When  prices  have 
risen  to  any  considerable  degree  in  any  commercial  state, 
from  general  confidence  and  prosperity,  the  precious  metals 
naturally  find  their  vray  into  other  states,  where  they  can 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities — that 
is,  find  a  more  profitable  investment.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  foundation  laid  in  every  considerable  and  sudden  rise  of 
prices  in  one  commercial  state  for  a  certain  and  probably 
rapid  reaction ;  because  the  precious  metals  will  rapidly 
find  their  way  out  of  it,  and,  exchanges  in  consequence 
becoming  unfavourable,  the  banks,  which  are  the  great 
emporiums  of  metaUic  wealth,  will  feel  themselves  under  the 
necessity,  in  their  own  defence,  of  contracting  their  issues ; 
and  a  stoppage  will  in  consequence  he  given  to  credit,  at 
the  very  time  when,  from  the  magnitude  and  universahty  of 
speculating,  mercantile  men,  even  of  the  greatest  resources, 
have  the  most  need,  in  anticipation  of  their  returns,  of  its 
assistance. 

This  effect  accordingly  took  place  in  this  country.  Saga- 
cious observe!?,  amidst  the  general  whirl  and  rise  of  prices, 
remarked,  through  all  the  spring  of  1836,  that  the  exchanges 
were  constantly  becoming  more  unfavourable  to  this  country ; 
and  at  length  they  became  so  to  such  a  degree,  and  tJiie 
drain  which  set  in  upon  the  Bank  was  so  violent,  that  it  was 
evident  to  every  impartial  observer  that,  if  measures  of 
defence  were  not  speedily  adopted,  that  great  parent  esta- 
blishment, and  with  it  every  lesser  bank  in  the  empire,  must 
speedily  become  insolvent.  At  the  same  time,  it  became 
apparent,  from  the  character  and  course  of  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  the  parties  by  whom  cbiefiy  this  great  drain  was 
kept  up,  and  the  extraoidinary  magnitude  of  their  operations, 
that  some  new  cause  had  suddenly  come  into  activity  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  far  more  powerful  in  ita  operation 
thaD  the  mere  tendency  of  the  preciona  metals  to  flov 
abroad,  in  conseqneQce  of  the  change  of  prices,  in  qaest  of  a 
more  profitable  market  than  they  could  find  at  home.  This 
was  eapeciallj  evident  from  the  quarter  to  which  all  the 
shipments  of  gold  were  destined.  America  was  the  great 
centre  to  which  thej  converged ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  vaat 
magnet  had  suddenly  been  discovered  in  that  country, 
invested  with  the  qu^ty  of  attracting  the  precious  metaJs 
from  every  other  part  of  tlie  world.  Now,  the  ordinary 
course  of  mercantile  transactions  could  never  account  for 
this  direction  of  the  precious  metals ;  for  if  speculation  was 
rife,  and  the  fever  of  enterprise  ran  high  in  the  States  of 
the  Union,  it  ran  at  least  as  high  in  the  British  Islands ; 
and  if  prices  had  risen  to  an  extraordinary  d^;ree  there, 
they  had  followed  with  equal  steps  on  tins  side  of  the 
Atlantic 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  this  drain  of  the 
precious  metals  to  the  United  States ;  and  to  such  a  length 
had  it  gone,  and  so  gigantic  were  the  transactions  of  the 
great  houses  engaged  in  this  traffic,  that  the  affair  assumed 
a  national  aspect :  it  was  astru^le  for  life  or  death  between 
the  two  countries.  The  ruling  party  in  America  openly 
gave  out  that  they  had  got  the  gold,  and  they  would  hold 
it ;  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  brought  down  to 
its  man'ow-bones ;  and  that,  in  the  commercial  confusion 
and  ruin  which  must  ensae  in  the  British  Islands,  a  revolu- 
tion was  inevitable,  and  the  greatness  of  En^and  would  be 
at  once  destroyed.  The  drain  upon  the  Bank,  and  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  United  States,  had 
assumed  a  systematic,  gigantic  form,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  comparable  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  mercantile  enterprise.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
do  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties  engaged  In  these  enor- 
mous transactions ;  to  the  mercantile  world  they  are  well 
known  ;  to  ordinary  readers  they  could  serve  only  to  gratify 
an  idle,  perhaps  hurtful,  curiosity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
four  or  five  houses,  of  almost  boundless  resources  and  fitst- 
rate  respectability,  were  engaged  in  transactions  to  the 
amount  of  above  twenty  millions  sterling  ;  the  general  result 
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of  whidi,  amidst  a  varietj  of  complicated  bill  transactions, 
vas  to  import  cotton  to  an  enormous  extent  into  this  coutrj ; 
and  to  export  gold,  both  in  the  form  of  bullion  and  sove- 
reigns, to  a  similar  amoimt  to  the  United  States.  The  bills 
of  ODe  of  these  hooses,  which  fell  due  in  June  last,  are 
understood  to  have  amounted  to  ^1,200,000.  The  bills  of 
these  great  commercial  estabhshments  vere  almost  all  dis- 
counted or  made  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England ;  and 
vhen  payment  of  their  contents  was  receiyed,  gold  or  soTe- 
reigns  were  invariably  demanded,  and  could  not,  of  course, 
be  refiised ;  the  moment  they  were  drawn  oat  of  the  Bank, 
they  were  shipped  for  New  Orleans  or  New  York.  Thus 
the  drain  upon  that  great  fountain  of  wealth  became  unpa- 
ralleled, and  in  the  highest  degree  alf^ming ;  and  now  that 
the  danger  has  in  a  great  measure  passed,  and  this  perilous 
traffic  has  entirely  ceased,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert^ 
that  nothing  but  the  most  consummate  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  liberality  on  the  part  of  its  directors,  could  have  averted 
a  recurrence  to  the  fatal  step  of  suspending  cash  payments, 
and  saved  the  nation  from  the  calamity  which  America  has 
undei^ne, — a  general  public  and  private  bankruptcy. 

In  these  circumstances  of  danger  and  difficulty,  the  Bank 
had  but  one  course  to  adopt ;  and  to  the  early  adoption  and 
steady  perseverance  in  that  course  the  salration  of  the 
mercantile  world,  from  even  greater  calamities  than  have 
actually  fallen  upon  it,  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed.  This  was, 
in  mercantile  phrase,  to  ptit  on  the  screw ;  to  limit  their 
own  issues ;  contract  the  currency  of  the  country ;  and  bring 
prices  and  speculation  back  to  that  healthful  state  when  the 
present  alarming  drain  might  no  longer  endanger  the  exis- 
tence of  every  mercimtile  establishment  in  the  country. 
They  b^n  to  close  in  June  1836,  and  resolutely  threw  out 
the  paper  of  the  greatest  and  most  respectable  mercantile 
firms  of  the  Island ;  from  no  distrust  of  the  solidity  of 
these  establishments,  but  irom  a  determination  to  put  an  end 
to  the  withering  traffic  which  was  gradually  sucking  out  of 
the  country  the  whole  metallic  currency  which  it  contained. 
The  houses  engaged  in  the  North  American  trade  were, 
of  coarse,  the  first  to  suffer,  because  they  were  those 
directly  engaged  in  this  perilous  course  of  dealing ;  but  the 
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check  thus  given  to  speculation,  credit,  and  confideace,  soon 
communicated  itself  to  all  other  branches  of  industry,  and 
produced  that  severe  and  loug-continued  agony  and  suspense 
in  which  thej  hare  all  been  inrolred  since  that  time. 
Superficial  otwerverB  ascribed  the  whole  evil  to  the  Bank, 
and  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  any  body  of  men  having 
thus  the  power  of  arresting  the  march  of  national  prosperity, 
and  reducing  to  a  half  the  value  of  every  mercantile  man's 
property.  But  all  well-informed  persons  are  now  agreed 
that  the  conduct  of  the  directors  of  that  establishment  has 
been  at  once  judicious  and  liberal ;  and  that,  but  for  the 
early  check  which  they  gave  to  the  progress  of  extravagant 
speculation  in  this  country,  and  the  effectual  way  in  which 
they  stopped  the  drain  to  America,  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
that  which  has  prostrated  America  must  have  ensued,  with 
tenfold  its  suffering  and  anguish,  among  the  crowded  millions 
of  this  narrow  and  peopled  realm. 

What  was  the  hidden  cause,  then,  which  in  America 
brought  about  this  terrible  convulsion ;  and  produced  a 
pressure  for  gold,  so  eminently  threatening  to  this  country, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  was  driven,  as  a  means  of  sdf- 
preaerration,  into  defensive  measures,  which  were  obviously 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disaster  ?  We  shall  find  the 
cause  in  the  insanity  of  the  American  democracy,  in  the 
violent  struggle  between  the  Conservative  and  levelling 
principles  of  which,  for  four  years,  that  country  has  been 
the  theatre  ;  in  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  masses,  who, 
by  long-continued  clamour  and  violence,  in  opposition  to 
the  united  opinion  of  all  the  wealth,  respectobility,  and 
intelligence  of  the  country,  engaged  the  Executive  in  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death  with  the  commercial  and  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,  and  at  length  carried  their  democratic 
jealousy  so  far  as,  during  a  period  of  unexampled  commercial 
enterprise,  to  attempt  to  force  upon  the  country  an  exclusively 
metallic  currency.  That  is,  to  pass  during  the  fever  of  1824 
a  far  stronger  measure  than  the  English  Bill  of  1819.  This 
is  what  the  American  masses  have  done ;  it  is  in  this  result 
that  the  grand  experiments  of  democratic  institutions,  self- 
government,  and  universal  education,  have  terminated. 
This  is  what  the  sober,  rational,  well-matured  opinion  of 
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the  majority  has  unanimovtaly  sanctioned.  They  haTe  per- 
petrated EQ  act  not  merely  of  injustice  to  others,  but  of 
insanity  towards  themselres,  to  which  no  parallel  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  whole  annala  of  legal  or  aristocratic  oppression. 
No  example  more  eminently  instructiye  to  the  people  of  this 
comitry  ever  was  afforded ;  none  could  he  conceived  so 
Tonderfiilly  calculated  to  evince,  even  to  demonstration,  the 
truth  of  the  opinions  which  we  have  never  ceased  to  incul- 
cate— that  the  democratic  multitude,in  the  blindnesaof  party 
zeal,  or  the  worship  of  republican  ambition,  urge  measures 
fitted,  not  merely  in  their  ultimate,  but  even  in  their 
immediate  resalts,  to  send  themselves  to  perdition. 

Everybody  knows  the  political  constitution  of  America  ; 
that  it  is  a  country  of  republicao  institutions,  universal  suf- 
frage, vote  by  ballot ;  that  the  multitude  are  the  ruling  power ; 
that  pledges  are  exacted  from  their  representatives,  and  that 
the  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  majority  are  immediately 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  There  is 
no  indirect  influence  or  hidden  authority  ;  corruption  cannot 
reach,  at  least  in  its  grosser  form,  the  millions  invested  with 
power ;  the  naked,  undiluted,  undisguised  opinion  of  the 
majority  goreras  everything.  It  is  on  this  very  account  that 
it  is  ever  held  up  by  the  Radical  party  in  this  country,  as  pre- 
senting the  perfection  of  social  institutions  ;  and  they  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the  sovereign  multitude  can 
— not  merely  by  a  fiction  of  law,  bke  the  King  of  England 
— ^bot  really  and  truly,  do  no  lorong.  To  show-that  we  do  not 
exaggerate  their  tenets  in  this  particular,  we  quote  the  words 
of  one  of  their  ablest  and  most  candid  writers : — "  The 
theory  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "  has  grasped  and  embodied  the  mighty  prin- 
ciple, that  politics  are  morals  ; — that  is,  a  matter  of  univer- 
%ai  and  equal  concern.  Connected  with  this  is  the  theory 
that  the  majority  will  be  in  the  right,  both  as  to  the  choice 
of  principles  which  are  to  govern  particular  laws,  and  the 
agents  who  are  to  work  them.  This  theory,  obviously  just 
as  it  appears,  as  long  as  it  is  applied  to  objects  of  universal 
and  equal  concern,  cannot  be  set  aside,  without  overturning 
all  with  which  it  is  involved.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
to  a  stranger  than  the  experience  gained  after  some  resid- 
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ence  id  the  United  States,  of  the  tdtimate  ascendency  of  the 
'will  of  the  majority — that  is,  of  the  right,  in  defiance  of  ail 
appearance  to  the  contrary."  * 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  ho-wever,  that  this  principle  has 
appeared  in  its  nnrestrained  form,  or  the  toiTarying  correct- 
nesa  of  the  judgment  of  the  majority  has  been  fairly  pat  to 
the  test  Previoufl  to  this,  from  the  weight  of  the  Federal- 
ists, the  remuns  of  English  habits  and  ideas,  the  influence 
of  English  literature,  and  the  natural  ascendency  of  intelli- 
gence and  property  orer  mere  numbers,  the  more  opulent 
and  educated  classes,  the  aristocracy  of  irealtfa,  information, 
and  talent,  maintained  a  superiority  both  in  the  Legislature 
and  the  GoTeroment.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  for 
thu1.y  years  past — in  fact,  ever  since  the  death  of  General 
Washington,  who  was  the  pillar  of  the  Federalist  or  Con- 
servative party — ^the  Democratic  interest  has  been  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  gaining  strength,  gradually  acquiring  a 
decided  majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber  of  Congress,  and  has, 
in  the  person  of  General  Jackson,  for  the  iirst  time  seized 
the  reins  of  the  Executive.  This  important  progress,  little 
attended  to  amidst  the  pressure  of  similar  or  greater  domestic 
dangers  in  this  country,  is  thus  snmmed  up  by  a  recent  and 
able  French  traveller  in  the  United  States,  M.  Chevalier,  a 
decided  Liberal,  and  devoted  worshipper  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  from  vrhose  valuable  'work  we  shall  have  many  extracts 
to  make  in  the  sequel  of  this  paper. 

"  FrevioDB  to  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  the  Federalists  had  always 
exerted  a  certain  inflDence  over  alt  the  Presidents,  who  were  always  scholan, 
and  nho  had  all,  whatever  their  party  might  be,  connexions  of  family, 
fKendshIp,  or  early  habits  with  the  Conservative  ranks.  Up  to  hi«  acces- 
sion to  power,  that  ^arty  had  always  a  sort  of  control  over  both  Chambers. 
Now,  however,  this  is  entirely  at  an  end  ;  the  Execnttve  is  wholly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Federalists  have  no  inflnenca  what- 
ever, except  in  one  of  the  Chambers,  and  that  is  the  Senate,  where  their 
preponderance  is  still  m^ntained,  from  Ihe  snperiority  in  its  ranks  oT  Intelli- 
eence,  edocation,  and  fortune.  The  democratB,  in  coDeeqnence,  have  not 
failed  to  designate  the  Senate  with  the  title  of  Aristocratic  Body,  and  to  call 
it  the  Bonse  of  Lords.  The  mass,  which  in  Eorope  is  accnstomed  to  bear 
the  bnrden,  and  receive  the  law,  haa  succeeded  in  imposing  it  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  elevated  and  polished  classes,  which  in  Europe  constltnte  the 
superior  atratam  of  society,  and  form  the  laws.  The  farmer  and  the 
mechanic  are  the  miere  of  the  New  'World  :  pnblic  opinion  is  their  oi^nion ; 
public  will  is  l/ieir  will ;  the  President  is  the  man  of  their  choice,  their  man- 

*  Mariiitcau'*  Ameriea,  1.  8,  C3. 
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Atiory,  Ibeir  serrvit.  If  it  Is  tnie  thtt  in  Europe  the  duees  which  are  the 
depositaries  of  power  are  too  often  disposed  to  nse  it  for  their  own  adTan- 
tage,  withoat  consaiting  the  advantage  or  interest  of  the  classes  beneath 
theEOBelvea,  it  most  be  odniitted  that,  in  America,  the  classes  which  hold  the 
sceptre  are  not  exempted  from  their  own  egotism,  and  that  thej  take  eyen 
lees  p«iiiB  to  disguise  it.  In  a  word,  North  Ameriea  is  Europe  with  the 
Itead  down  and  the  feet  uppermost.  In  everj  part  of  Europe,  even  the 
freest  repnblica,  the  principle  of  society  is  at  bottom  aristocratic ;  bnt  society 
in  Amenca  ia  essentiailj  and  radicaily  a  Democraoj.  The  spirit  of  eqnalitj 
has  permeated  all  the  national  neages,  cnstoma,  and  habits  ;  it  astonishes 
the  European  traveller,  who  was  not  previously  aware,  how  radically 
soever  disposed,  how  mnch  his  system  was  impregnated  with  the  aristo- 
cratic principles :  in  a  word,  it  has  leveUed  all  ^Unctions,  except  tliat 
fotmded  on  Uie  colour  of  the  skin,  which  subsists  utchauged."  ■ 

While  these  are  the  well-kaown  political  institutions  of 
North  America,  the  physical  situation  of  the  country  is 
equally  peculiar.  The  States  of  the  Union  embrace  a  terri- 
tory, most  of  it  of  the  highest  fertility,  equal  to  the  surface 
of  all  Europe,  including  Russia  on  this  side  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  about  eighteen  times  the  vhole  area  of  France, 
and  tkir^  times  that  of  the  British  Islands.^  In  this 
immense  territory  there  ia  a  population  of  about  14,000,000 
of  men,  almost  all  active,  industrious,  and  energetic,  doubling 
every  thirty  years,  and  capable,  if  sustained  at  the  same 
rate  of  increase,  of  producing,  in  two  centuries,  200,000,000 
of  human  beings,  in  comfort  and  happiness.  What,  then, 
is  vanting  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  a  state  in  such  unparal- 
leled circumstances  of  abundance  %  Nothing  but  Capital. 
This,  however,  is  indispensable  ;  and  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible, even  with  the  moat  industrious,  saving,  and  active 
population  in  the  world,  that  the  existing  wealth  can  be 
proportioned  either  to  the  boundless  extent  of  waste  land 
capable  of  cultivation,  or  the  constantly  increasing  wants  of 
agroving  and  indefatigable  people.  It  ia  in  such  a  state 
that  the  utility  of  Basks  and  paper  credit  is  most  strongly 
felt,  and  that  a  paper  circulation,  based  on  sound  prin- 

■  Chetalia'i  AvUriqat  du  Nord,  i  807,  MB. 
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ciptes,  becomes  an  iadbpeDsable  elemeDt  in  the  progress  of 
social  improvement. 

Banks  are  the  great  instrument  bj  which  int^ritj  and 
talent  supply  the  want  of  capital ;  by  which  prudence  and 
industry,  setting  out  on  the  basis  of  paper  credit,  attain  at 
length  to  the  solid  advantage  of  substantial  capital.  Such 
a  system  quadruples  at  once  the  active  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, by  producing  a  paper  capital  based  on  credit,  which,  as 
long  as  that  credit  remains  unshaken,  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  encouragiug  industry  just  as  well  as  the  metallic 
treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  prevents  a  large  portion 
of  the  national  wealth  from  being  absorbed  in  the  unprofit- 
able and  unproductive  form  of  a  metalUc  currency,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  necessary  circulation  at  a  fifth  part  of  its  cost. 
Old  states  in  which  capital  is  redundant,  and  all  home 
employment  nearly  filled  up,  may  dispense  with  a  paper  cur- 
rency, just  as  a  finished  scholar  may  discard  the  rudiments, 
or  the  accomplished  equestrian  foiget  the  lessons  of  the 
manage ;  hut  till  that  last  stage  has  arrived,  it  is  the  great- 
est act  of  national  inaauity  to  destroy  or  reBtrain,  except 
within  those  limits  which  the  pubhc  safety  requires,  the 
invaluable  ally  of  a  paper  circulation.  It  has  quadrupled  in 
the  last  half-century  the  wealth  of  Scotland,  and  multiplied 
tenfold  that  of  America.  But  for  the  powerful  impulse 
given  by  the  advances  of  bankers,  and  the  enlarged  capital 
which  they  put  in  motion,  the  industry  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  having  long  ago  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  given  birth  to  four  millions  of  men  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  would  have  been  still  slowly  advancing  along 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  yet  have  pierced  the 
profound  solitudes  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Missouri. 

Accordingly,  from  a  very  early  period,  banking  establish- 
ments, as  wUl  be  the  case  in  all  free,  intelligent,  and  advan- 
cing communities,  have  been  established  with  extraordinary 
benefit  in  the  United  States.  The  advantages,  however, 
with  which  they  are  attended,  have  not  been  unmixed  with 
evil :  there,  as  elsewhere,  fraudulent  insolvency  too  often 
usurped  the  King's  prerogative,  and  issued  its  own  worth- 
less paper  as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Miss  Martineau 
gives  tlie  following  account  of  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
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establishmetit  of  the  UDited  States'  Bank,  tbe  grand  object 
of  democratic  jealoaaj  at  this  time  : — 

**  Oco^nal  duordera  happened  from  the  miscondact  of  conntrj  bonks, 
prior  to  1811.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States'  Bank  was 
then  refosed.  Tbe  GoTernment  was  pressed  bj  tbe  evils  of  war  ;  and  the 
check  of  the  saperintendence  of  tbe  Bank  being  withdrawn,  the  local  banks, 
oat  of  New  England,  came  to  the  agreeraent  (too  senseless  to  be  ever 
repeated)  to  snepend  spede  payments.  All  issned  what  kind  and  qnantitj 
of  ptpa  pteasad  themselTes,  till  above  twice  the  amount  of  mone;  needed 
was  abrMd ;  and  the  notes  were  in  some  States  five,  in  others  ten,  in  others 
twenty  below  par.  The  New  England  people,  meBntime,  nsed  convertible 
paper  only;  and  nnder  the  law  which  provides  that  all  datiea,  imposts, 
and  excises  should  be  nniform  throngbont  the  States,  were  thns  compelled 
to  pa7  one-tenth  more  to  the  reyenne  officera  than  tbe  people  of  New  York, 
who  Dsed  the  depreciated  cnrrencj ;  and  one-fifth  more  than  tbe  Baltimore 
merchanta. 

"This  state  of  things  conld  not  last.  A  national  bank  was  again  esta- 
blished, In  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  tbe  local  banks,  lie  charter 
was  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dollars,  to  which  the 
federal  government  subscribed  one- fifth.  Its  notes  were  made  recdvable  for 
any  debt  dne  to  the  United  States. 

"  Its  pnrpoae  was  presently  answered.    The  local  banks  had,  in  three 

SWTS,  resumed  caab  payments.  The  management  of  the  United  States' 
ank,  daring  the  rest  of  its  term,  has  been,  apoa  the  whole,  prudent  and 
moderate.  That  a  power  has  not  been  abneod,  is  not,  however,  a  reason  for 
ia  continued  exercise,  if  it  be  really  nnconstitutional.  President  Jackson 
thinks,  and  the  majority  thinks  with  him,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
tbe  constitution,  (as  it  is  certainly  nnanthorised  by  its  letter,)  that  any 
insUtation  shonld  have  the  power,  nnchecked  for  a  long  tenn  of  yeara,  of 
asking  the  affairs  of  indlvidnals,  from  the  further  comers  of  Maine  or 
Uissoan,down  to  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  of  inflaencing  elections  j 
of  biasing  the  press ;  and  of  acting  strongly  either  with  or  agunst  the 
Administration.  The  majority  considers,  that  if  the  United  States'  Bank  has 
great  power  for  good,  it  has  also  great  power  for  harm  ;  and  that  the  gene- 
ral government  cannot  be  secnre  of  working  natnrally  in  its  limited  functions, 
while  this  great  power  sabsists,  to  be  either  its  enemy  or  its  ally." 

Sioce  the  establishmeot  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  and 
the  great  iDfluence  which,  from  its  vast  capital,  prudent 
conduct,  and  well-timed  liberality,  it  has  acquired  all  over 
the  Union,  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  has  been  on 
a  much  more  solid  foundation  than  formerly.  The  official 
returns  of  the  Banks  of  the  Union,  on  Ist  January  1835, 
give  their  number,  capital,  and  notes  in  circulation,  as 
follows: — 

Total  nnniber  of  Banks,  ....  557 

Nombu).  I>aUui. 

Theii- capital,                         .  231,250,000  oi-  £67.000,000 

Notes  In  drcuUtion,              .  103,692,000  or  25,800,000 

Spede  In  their  coffers,            .  43,937,000  or  10,800,000 

Commerd^  paper  nnder  disconnt,  865,000,000  or  91,200,000 
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But  the  vast  importaiiu  of  the  Bank  is  to  be  judged  <tf  by  the  amount  trf 

Its  capital,     .  .  86,000,000   or     £8,760,000 

Notes  in  circolatiOD,  17,300,000    or       4,100,000 

Commeidal  papernnder  dtscoimt,      61,941,000    or      12,800,000* 

Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  these  figures  to  shov  the 
Tast  importance  of  the  banking  system  to  the  United  States, 
as  to  ererj  other  rising  and  enterprising  people.  And  It  is 
apparent  that  such  establishments,  if  rightly  understood,  are 
eminently  favourable  to  the  progress  of  freedom  and  the 
real  interests  of  the  working  classes.  Capital,  solid  irealth, 
is  ever  essentially  aristocratic.  It  nerer  can  be  very  gene- 
rally or  videly  diSiised,  at  least  in  large  masses ;  and, 
therefore,  hanks  which  lend  a  helping  hand  to  enterprise 
and  activity  in  the  earlier  uid  more  eventful  periods  of  their 
career,  and  enable  them  to  maintain  the  stru^le  with  older 
establishments  having  the  advantage  of  long-tried  connexions 
and  realised  wealth,  are  eminently  favourable  to  the  popular 
classes,  and  the  best  support  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  With- 
out banks,  a  commerciiJ  state  must  ever  speedily  fall,  and 
ever  has  fallen,  under  the  dominion  of  a  few  overgrown 
mercantile  establisbmenta:  industry  and  activity  cim  never 
maintain  their  ground  in  the  competition  with  realised 
wealth,  &om  want  of  capital  The  banker  with  his  notes 
has  done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  either  the 
printer  with  his  printing-press,  or  the  schoolmaster  with  his 
grammar. 

But  it  appeared  otherwise  to  the  judicious,  prudent,  and 
far-seeing  masses  in  the  United  States.  These  enlightened 
men,  every  one  with  his  Encyclopcedia  by  his  side  and  his 
newspaper  in  his  pcdcet,  have  conceived  the  most  inveterate 
and  universal  jeaUmsy  of  Banks;  and  especially  of  the 
great  parent  establishment,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
at  New  York.  They  have  carried  this  animosity  so  far  as, 
for  five  years  past,  to  have  made  it  a  saw  gud  non  with  all 
their  representatives  that  they  should  do  tul  in  their  power 
to  overturn  and  extirpate  the  banks,  and  reduce  the  country 
to  the  restricted  circulation  of  a  metallic  currency.  These 
sagacious,  well-informed,  and  reflecting  masses,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  theory  of  government,  are  always  in  the 
right,  have  discovered  that  their  territory,  thirty  times  the 
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area  of  the  British  isIaDds,  can  be  just  aa  veil  cultivated 
with  a  metallic  capital  in  curreBcy  of  £11,000,000,  as  a 
specie  and  metallic  circulation  of  £36,000,000 ;  that  the 
diacoant  of  £90,000,000  of  commercial  paper,  ereiy  three 
months,  is  perfectly  needless;  that  prices  of  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  and  abore  all,  of  labour,  will  remain  just  as 
high  when  the  circulation  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  pre- 
sent amoimt,  as  when  paper  to  the  amount  of  £120,000,000 
is  continuall}'  in  circulation  ;  and  that  their  interests — the 
interests  of  the  working  classes — will  be  best  secured  bj 
sweeping  awaj  all  banking  establishments  together.  On 
this  principle  they  have  acted  for  a  course  of  years,  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  tJie  other,  in  direct  opposition,  as 
may  well  be  believed,  to  the  opinions  and  efforts  of  all  the 
intelligent,  sensible  men  in  the  conntry.  But,  as  Livy  long 
ago  observed,  "  Major  pars,  ut  plerumque  sit,  meliorem 
vicit;"^  and  the  inteUigent,  far-seeing  masses — strong  in  the 
support  of  the  multitude,  strong  in  the  powers  of  universal 
sufirage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  eiaction  of  pledges — have 
returned  representatives,  and  placed  a  President  at  the 
helm,  who  have  carried  through,  amidst  the  unanimous 
shouts  of  the  whole  Republican  party  in  America,  the  fol- 
lowing decisive  measures  against  the  United  States'  Bank, 
intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  war  against  all  banks  what- 
ever. 

I.  The  President,  of  his  ovm  authority,  and  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  law  passed  by  Congress  on  that  subject, 
withdrew  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  close 
of  1833,  the  whole  deposits  of  Government,  althongh  it  had 
paid  1,500,000  dollars  for  that  privilege,  secured  to  it  by  an 
act  of  the  whole  Legislature.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  hesitated  to  adopt  a  step  so  mani- 
festly illegal ;  but  General  Jackson  overcame  his  scruples  by 
taking  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself;  and  the  masses 
unanimously  approved  the  great  act  of  democratic  injustice. 

II.  To  paralyse  the  strength  of  the  Bank  by  an  appre- 
hension of  approaching  dissolution.  General  Jackson  opposed 
his  sovereign  veto  to  the  act  which  had  passed  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1832-3  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Bank  charter  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  which 

■  "  The  nuyorilj  in  number,  at  usual,  conquered  Uie  right  in  thonghL" 
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vaB  the  period  vheii  its  existing  charter  expired.  This  too 
'was  loudly  applauded  by  the  democratic  party  all  over  the 
UDion. 

III.  More  lately,  id  1835,  he  took  the  still  more  violent 
step  of  ifisning  an  order  from  the  Treasury,  requiring  the 
whole  duties  and  taxes  to  GoTernment,  and  the  vhole  price 
of  public  lands  sold  for  the  behoof  of  the  state,  to  be  paid 
in  specie  only ;  which  cash,  when  received,  was,  so  far  as 
possible,  kept  locked  np  in  the  coffers  of  Govemment.  Thia 
decisive  act,  which  amounted  to  an  injunction  of  cash  pay- 
ments and  proscription  of  paper,  so  far  as  the  Government 
could  effect  it,  was  attended,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
with  the  most  momentous  effects,  and  was  the  direct  and 
obvious  cause  of  the  extravagant  demand  for  money  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  alarming  drain  which  soon  after 
set  in  upon  this  country.  It,  too,  excited  the  most  extra- 
vagant joy  and  exultation,  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  Bank,  among  the  vast  majority  of  inhabi- 
tants all  over  the  United  States. 

To  understand  the  real  nature  and  judicious  character  of 
the  universal  clamour  thus  got  up  in  the  United  States 
among  the  working  classes,  upon  democratic  principles,  and 
for  democratic  objects,  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  a  paper  currency  in  general,  it  ia  necessary  to 
attend  to  two  things : — The  universal  use  and  incalculable 
practical  importance,  in  an  under-peopled  rising  country  like 
America,  of  those  banking  establishments,  which  quadruple 
the  active  capital  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fiimish  funds  to 
those  who  have  none,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  most  useful 
undertakings ;  and  the  unprecedented  state  of  activity  in 
speculation  of  every  kind,  both  in  land  and  merchandise, 
which  was  going  forwiu'd  when  the  majority  forced  upon  the 
Govemment,  and  unanimously  approved,  these  detnsive 
measures  against  banking  credit,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
an  exclusively  metallic  curculation. 

We  cannot  illustrate  the  first  position  better  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Liberal  French  traveller,  M.  Chevalier ; — 

"  Credit  is  the  primary  element  of  life  in  the  United  States ;  thej  literally 
live  on  it.  Without  credit,  those  popolons  towns  which  arise  on  all  Bides, 
as  If  by  enchantment — those  rich  states  which  fringe  the  margin  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  stretch  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany,  and  extend  along  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  would  hare  been  still  aavage  foreata 
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(tnd  bottomless  morasses.  New  York  alone  possesses  twenty  banks ;  the 
mean  of  its  anDaal  diBconnts  is  L.26,000,000 ;  vhercaa  at  Paris  the  total 
disconntsof  tbe  Bank  were,  in  1831,  L.9,Q00,0I>0 ;  in  1832,  only  L.6,000,000. 
At  Philadelpbia,  in  1831,  tbe  discounts  rvse  to  L.S2,000,000.  A  general 
shake  to  credit,  even  for  tbe  sborteet  time,  is  here  more  terrible  than  tbe 
meet  frightful  earthquake.  The  banks  have  acted  as  the  lever  which  has 
enabled  the  Ataericans  to  establish  among  themselves,  to  their  own  great 
profit,  tiie  asrlcnltnre  and  Indostrj  of  Enrope,  and  which  has  covered  their 
tenitoi7  with  cities,  canals,  railroads,  manufactories,  and  fertile  fields;  in  a 
word,  everytblDg  which  constitutes  civilisation.  Witbotit  the  banks,  the 
cultivator  would  have  been  destitnte  of  capital  for  his  most  necessarf  ad- 
vance ;  be  woald  have  had  no  iDstrnmentB  for  tbe  clearing  of  his  farm  ;  and 
if  tbe  system  has  led  in  many  cases  to  absnrd  and  gambling  specnlatioos,  it 
is  the  same  system  which  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  purchase  land  for  two 
dollars  tbe  acre,  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  ten  or  a  hundred.  The  me- 
chanics, who  are  now  so  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  banking  system, 
forget,  that  it  is  to  it  that  thej  owe  the  indnstrial  activity  which  has  enabled 
them  to  earn  from  five  to  eight  shillings  a-day  of  wages.  They  forget  that 
it  is  it  which  has  fiimlshed  them  with  the  means,  of  which  so  many  have 
availed  themselves,  of  rising  to  opulence  and  comfort ;  for,  in  America,  every 
enterprising  man  who  can  give  the  guarantee  of  a  tolerable  character,  is  sure 
of  obtaining  credit,  and  thus  has  the  means  of  making  his  fortune. 

"  The  excessive  multiplication  of  bants,  however,  has  been  attended  here, 
as  elsewhere,  with  dangerous  consequences.  Credit  was  in  some  instances 
ondaly  extended,  and  banking  establishments  which  pushed  tbeir  notes  into 
general  circnlation  afterwards,  by  their  fulure,  diffiised  general  distress. 
Tbe  evil,  however,  has  been  cured  from  the  day  when  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stattt  KM  finaify  esfabHi/ied.  That  great  institution,  which  at  its  very  com- 
mencement committed  some  faults  for  which  it  paid  dear,  has  for  ten  years 
past  acted  invariably  with  the  most  consummate  prudence.  Tbe  greater  part 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  are  connected  with  it  in  the  capacity  of 
directors.  The  correspondents  abroad  are  the  greatest  houses, — those  of 
fiarinv  at  Ixindon,  and  Hottingein  at  Amsterdam.  It  exercises  over  all  the 
local  banks  an  indispensable  control ;  it  obliges  them  to  observe  some 
moderation  in  tbeir  Issues,  by  demanding  payment  in  cash,  or  refnsiag  their 
notes  iu  escbaage,  whenever  it  conceives  they  are  transgressing  the  bonnds 
of  prudence.  It  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  currency  of  the  country  has  been 
so  largely  extended,  that  in  1831  the  banks  of  the  country  could,  without 
difficulty,  sustain  amass  of  discounts,  which,  over  the  whole  Union,  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  L. 240,000,000  sterling." — Cbxvauxx,  Ajniriqut  du 
Nord,  i.  40,  41,  49. 

The  other  position  necessary  to  he  appremted  in 
coDsidering  the  wisdom  and  necessary  effects  of  the  war  of 
extermination  waged  hy  the  American  majority  against  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States — viz.,  the  enormous  extent  and 
unparalleled  activity  of  the  speculations  in  land  and  cotton, 
at  the  period  which  they  selected  for  the  commencement  of 
hostilities — is  thus  described  by  the  same  Liberal  author  : — 
"  The  public  lands  sold  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
last  five  years  have  been  as  follows ; — 

HkOih  of  land.  Piin  paid. 

1830  782,000  L.486,000 

1831  1,126,000  700,000 
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1832 

997,000 

L.  620,000 

18S3 

1,562,000 

1,040,000 

1834 

1,887,000 

1,480,000 

1835 

3,646,000 

2,600,000 

This  extraordinarj  increase  indicates  the  almost  bound- 
less extent  of  the  speculations  in  land  which  were  going  on 
daring  the  latter  part  of  this  period  in  the  United  States. 
The  progressire  growth  of  the  export  of  cotton  is  equally 
remarkable. 


EllogniH. 

Vitafc 

1633 

145,000,000 

L.e,400,000 

1883 

146,000,000 

7,400,000 

1S34 

173,000,000 

10,500,000 

1835 

286,000,000 

12,400,000 

"This  prodlgiona  activitj  in  speculatioii  of  eTeiy  sort,  both  in  land  tatd 
merchaadiae,  rose  to  a  perfect  fever  in  the  coarse  of  1836.  Furcbueis  oC 
lots  keenly  competed  in  the  north  for  foreeCa  cantainiDg  trees  fit  for  tbe  con- 
Btmction  of  dwelluigs,^n  the  sontti,  for  tbe  inarsbes  of  the  Mississippi, — 
■nd  in  tbe  west,  for  tbe  far  distant  pastnrages  oftheOhio  and  Aliasonri.  Tbe 
estraordinarr  rise  of  severftl  towns  in  these  remote  quarters  has  turned  every 
bead ;  and  tbej  speculate  on  the  probable  valne  of  snch  and  snch  localities 
for  fnture  cities,  as  if  tliree  or  fonr  Londons,  «s  manj  Parises,  and  at  least 
a  dozen  Liverpools,  were  speedily  to  spread  in  these  desert  abodes  their 
streets,  their  honses,  their  wealth,  th«r  forests  of  masts.  At  New  York 
alone,  the  Government  has  disposed  of  lots  for  2,000,000  of  inh^itttnts ;  at 
Orleans,  for  1,000,000.  Tbej  have  assigned  as  localities  for  faovses,  dUea, 
and  streets,  arid  rocks  or  moving  quagmires.  In  Louisiana,  impasaaible 
morasses,  tbe  eternal  abode  of  ^igators ;  the  swamps  and  bogs  of  New 
Orleans,  which  are  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  fe«t ; 
and  in  the  north,  tbe  bed  of  the  Hndson  snbmerged  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  have  fonnd  nDmerona  pnrchasers." — Chetaueb,  L  416,  417,  and  ii. 
163. 

Such  being  the  fever  of  speculation  in  land  and  merchan- 
dise in  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  years, — such  the 
indisputable  necessity  for  banking  establishments  to  aid  the 
efforts  of  industry  over  its  bonndless  surface, — and  such  the 
benefits  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  conferred 
upon  the  community,  by  placing  on  a  more  solid  and  secure 
foundation  than  heretofore  the  mighty  agent  of  a  paper 
currency ;  let  us  next  attend  to  the  measures  which  Govem- 
ment,  simiU  et  semet,  was  adopting,  under  the  dictation  and 
with  the  unanimous  applause  of  the  masses  all  orer  the 
Union,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  and  the  eradication 
of  a  paper  currency  from  the  whole  coimtry.  The  views 
and  wishes  of  a  party  there  or  elsewhere  generally  go  beyond 
the  actual  measures  which  they  are  capable  of  carrying  into 
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execution  ;  and  what  these  wishes  are,  and  what  ultimate 
objects  the  masses  in  America  Lave  in  view,  may  best  be 
learned  from  the  conduct  of  their  great  apostle,  General 
Jackson : — 

"The  putjof  AdniiniatrKtioD,"  says  Chevalisr,  "knowing  thftt  the  Bank 
ii  DBpopnlAr  with  the  masses,  becanw  thej  have  felt  its  inflaence  in  thvart- 
isg  tbeir  designs,  rou-  oat  incesaantly  'Tbe  Bank]  The  Bankl'  The 
OppoatUon  are  mocking  fon,  bsj  the;,  when  they  call  on  yon  to  sappori  the 
CoutitDtion  and  the  laws ;  what  do  they  care  for  the  ConstitQtion  or  the 
bwB? — it  ia  the  Bank  which  they  wish  to  save.  War  then,  eternal  war  to 
the  Bank  I  General  Jackson,  the  hero  of  a  double  war,  who  cleared  the 
country  of  English  bayonets,  wishes  now  to  pnri^  it  from  that  great  centre 
uC  tyranny  and  corraption.  The  Bank  is  still  English  inflneiice  under 
■Bother  fi^m,  which  is  striring  to  enslave  yoa ;  the  real  question  is,  whether 
you  Bhall  be  freemen  or  slares  of  the  golden  calf.  Despite  all  the  hypocri- 
tical professions  of  the  alaverof  tbe  Baok,  never  forget  an  instant,  when  going 
to  the  poll,  that  the  sole  question,  the  qnestion  of  questions,  is,  '  Bank,  or 
BO  Buik.'  In  troth,  tbe  real  question  which  is  about  to  be  dedded  at  the 
electioDS,  is  the  question  of  tbe  Bank— ne vert lieleae,  whose  fault  is  it  that 
the  Opposition,  in  struggiing  for  its  support,  ia  now  obliged  to  invoke  the 
shade  <rf  the  Constitation  ? 

"Li  truth,  the  chie&  of  tbe  democratic  party  have  already  become  sen- 
■Dde  that  thdr  first  policy,  which  consisted  in  opposing  the  Local  and  Joint 
Stock  Banks  to  tbe  Banka  of  tbe  United  States,  must  in  the  end  necessarily 
bil,  aad  that  they  would  all  rally  ronnd  that  great  establishment.  It  wag 
eildeiit  thAt  their  reproaches,  if  well  founded,  were  much  more  applicable  to 
the  ProviDCial  Banks,  because  they  have,  in  many  cases,  been  the  occasion 
«f  TBTj  aerioiu  leases ;  whereas  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  never 
occasioned  to  any  person  the  loss  of  a  larthing.  After  having  beeitatcd  a 
kng  wlule,  the  leawrs  of  that  par^  have  adopted  tbe  bold  resolution  of 
dadarutff  tear  agamit  all  BmUu.  Bank  notes,  say  they,  sre  nothing  but 
nusenble  nun ;  the  prcdona  metals  are  tbe  only  solid  foundation  of  real 
wealtb.  Gold  is  called  Jackson- money.  The  national  mint  has  been  set  to 
work  wiUi  extraordinary  sctivity  to  strike  off  gold  pieces,  half-eagles,  and 
qnarter-eagles.  The  chief  jonmals,  in  the  interest  of  General  Jackson's 
party,  pay  ail  their  workmen  with  gold  ;  the  warm  Mends  of  Administration 
keep  nothbg  but  gold  in  their  po^ets ;  and  wheneTer  you  see  a  man  with 
coin  in  his  pocket,  you  may  be  snre  he  is  a  Jackson  man.  Lately  tbe 
Pfcsident  went  to  Us  conntry-honse  of  Hermitage,  in  Tennessee ;  all  along 
the  road  he  expended  nothing  but  gold ;  the  Globe,  his  acknowledged 
organ,  took  eqwdal  care  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  pnblic ;  and,  at  a  great 
banqset  which  the  inhabitants  of  Nashville  gave  to  him,  he  drank  as  a  toast, 
'  Gold  and  silver,  the  only  representatives  of  wealth  reoognised  by  the  con- 
stitntSon.'" — Chevaukk,  i.  240-242. 

This  extraordinary  and  otherwise  inexplicable  jealousj  of 
the  Bank,  which,  by  combining  solidity  with  prudence  in  its 
measores,  has  done  so  much  to  remove  the  inherent  danger 
of  a  paper  currency,  when  issuing  from  a  multitude  of  inde- 
pendent sources,  is  in  truth  nothing  but  the  form  which 
democratic  ambition  takes  in  that  country.  AH  other  dis- 
tinctions are  abolished ;  there  is  no  aristocracy,  no  landed 
interest,  no  church,  no  national  debt,  no  nobility,  no  sovereign ; 
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the  majority,  according  to  uniTersal  suffrage,  and  giving  its 
votes  by  the  bfdiot,  decides  everything.  But  the  banks 
remain,  and  in  them  the  masses  see  the  germ  of  a  future 
commercial  aristocracy,  in  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding 
discounts — a  source  of  iaffuence  which  may  sometimes  coun- 
teract and  interfere  with  their  despotic  propensities.  Thence 
their  universal  exasperation  at  the  banks,  and  their  resolution 
to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  this  noble  and  beneficent 
establishment,  even  though  in  its  fall  it  should  involve  all 
themselves  in  ruin. 

"  Tbe  bank  is  accused,"  aaja  Chevalier,  "  of  having  intrigned  for  its  own 
parposea,  in  order  to  get  the  qnestion  of  the  reaenal  of  ita  charter  brought 
on  in  the  session  of  1^1-2 ;  of  having  mingled  in  politics,  in  order  to  infin- 
ence  tbe  election  of  President  In  1832,  and  for  that  end  aagmented,  b^  seven 
mtllioiis  sterling,  the  amoant  of  ita  disconnts ;  finally,  of  haviog  made  use  of 
its  vealth  to  corrupt  the  press,  and  gain  over  the  pamphlets  and  jonmala  to 
its  side. 

"  Asanredlj,  if  it  shonld  happen  that  a  European  Government,  on  the 
strength  of  each  reasons  as  these,  withont  either  investigation  or  proof, 
should  overtnm  and  min  an  institation  which  experience  had  proved  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  conntry,  a  load  cry  wonld,  with  reason,  be 
raised  against  its  iDJnsttce.  If,  la  addition  to  this,  it  was  interested  in  the 
establishment  to  the  extent  of  L, 1,700,000,  many  persona  would  tax  snch 
attacks  not  only  with  violence  bnt  absointo  fatuity.  Bnt,  in  America,  the 
nnmerical  majority,  which  determines  the  elections,  loudly  applands  General 
Jackson's  campaign  against  the  Bank,  with  almost  as  mncfa  fervonr  as  they 
did  his  giorionsdefenceofNewOrleans  against  the  English.  His  military  anc- 
ce3s,his  problty,hiB  firmness,  amounting almostto  obstinacy, have  acquired  for 
him  an  immense  reputation.  Tbe  Banli,  on  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the 
service  it  is  dally  doing  to  the  conntry,  is  in  the  highest  degree  nnpopular. 

"It  is  so,  on  account  of  the  generaJ  animosity  which  exists  among  the 
masses  to  the  banking  system  ;  on  acconnt  of  the  inherent  jealousy  which,  in 
»  conntry  of  absolnte  equality  and  democratic  jealousy,  necessanly  springs 
ap  at  the  inatitutiona  of  opulence.  In  tbe  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  customs  and  laws,  there  is  still  a  sort  of  aristocracy  founded  on  superior 
intelligence  and  wealth.  That  aristocracy,  possibly  a  little  aupercilions  to 
the  multitude,  has  awakened  the  most  violent  hatred ;  and  as  the  Bank 
naturally  supports  it,  nothing  more  is  requisite  t«  explain  the  general  anti- 
pathy which  it  has  excited.  Though  the  Bank  has  still  the  majority  of  tbe 
Senate  on  Its  aide,  the  chances  are  accumulating  against  it.  The  masses  iu 
18S1  nnanimonsly  exclaimed,  Hurrah  for  Jackson!  without  ever  considering 
that  in  March,  18S6,  tbe  Bank  wonld  die  a  natural  death  by  the  expiry  of 
its  charter,  and  that  the  object  of  their  Jealousy  will  disappear  nntll  espeil* 
ence  has  proved  the  impossibility  of  doing  without  it."— Chevaliek,  i.  67, 
68. 

The  tirades  of  the  press,  intended  to  inflame  the  masses 
against  the  Bank,  reminded  M.  Chevalier  of  the  general 
delusions  propagated  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution : — 

"  I  have  been  much  struck,"  says  this  stanncb  supporter  of  the  democratic 
principle,  "  with  the  striking  resemblance  which  the  greater  part  of  these 
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articles  and  jonmalfl  directed  agunst  the  Bank,  bore  to  tbe  revolutloDuj 
tir«deaofl791  and  1792.  There  was  the  same  declamatory  at jle,  the  same 
appeal  to  popular  paariana,  with  this  difference,  that  the  charges  against  the 
Bank  here  are  bolloir,  superfldal  and  nnfonnded,  while  oor  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, idf  yean  ago,  vere  too  Bnbatantial.  In  general,  the  phautoms 
conjured  np  were  a  sort  of  fantastic  pictures,  which  represented  the  monejed 
aristocracy  invading  the  kingdom,  with  an  escort  of  seduction,  cormption, 
andslaTerj.  What  do  I  say?  Mr  Biddle*  was  to  be  King.  Amidst  that 
delnge  of  writings  and  articles  which  decided  the  (lueation  with  the  nnmeri- 
cal  majority,  there  was  hardly  one  which  indicated  serious  study  or  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  subject." — Ibid.  i.  80. 

Thia  qaestion  of  questions,  the  Bank  and  cash  pajments, 
was  the  incessant  subject  of  strife  at  the  elections,  and  of 
debate  in  Congress  during  the  sessions  of  1832,  1833, 
and  1834.  The  democratic  party,  howeyer,  acquired  a 
decided  preponderance  bj  the  general  election  in  the  close 
of  1834. 

"  The  fate  of  the  Bank,"  says  Chevalier,  "  was  determined  by  the  elec- 
tions of  1834.  In  Gfteea  months,  its  charter  will  expire,— and  it  will 
expire,  to  be  renewed,  however,  shortly  after,  under  another  form,  when  a 
new  series  of  commercial  embarrassments  shall  have  demonstrated  that  its 
assistance  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  worthy  of  particnlor  attention, 
that  it  will  perish  fay  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  very  places 
which  owe  it  most.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  blindness  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  particular  is  inexplicable.  How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  the 
insanity  with  which  the  dtizens  of  that  state  strive  to  dry  up  the  source  of 
all  their  greatness?  for  without  the  capitals  of  Philadelphia  its  fields  would 
be  desert  wastes.  Neither  would  there  be  the  four  bnndred  leagues  of 
canals  and  railways,  nor  its  roads,  more  numeraos  still,  nor  its  Innomerable 
wooden  bridges,  nor  its  manufactures,  nor  its  mines.  In  truth,  the  same 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  moneyed  aristocracy  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — 
'No  Bank]  Down  with  the  BankI  No  rag- money  I'— is  the  cry  in 
America  which  rules  both  the  legislature  and  the  executive;  while  at  Paris, 
the  bankers  are  held  np  to  execration  as  the  real  aristocracy  nnder  the  rule 
of  the  Citiaen  King."— Gbbvalieb,  1.  269,  271. 

The  Bank  question  caused  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  to  be  diiided  precisely  aa  the  Reform  Bill  divided  that 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  one  side,  the  Senate,  or  Upper 
House,  supported  by  all  the  wealth,  education,  and  respec- 
tability of  the  country ;  on  the  other,  the  Executive,  resting 
on  the  support  of  the  masses,  which  have  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Lower  House. 

"  The  two  Cbambera  of  Congress,"  says  Chevalier,  '■  came  tfl  an  open 
rapture  on  the  great  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  declared,  by  a  m^ority  of  28  to  8, 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  finance  Minister  for  that  step  were  not 
snffident ;  and  by  a  majority  of  26  to  20,  that  the  condact  of  the  President 
in  that  affair  was  nnconstitutional  and  illegal.    Since  the  origin  of  the 
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cODstitntioD,  this  is  the  fint  occasion  on  which  the  conduct  of  the  fint 
ma^trua  of  the  repabUc  has  been  ceneared  by  the  Senate.  The  Chamba: 
of  Representatives,  on  the  other  band,  has  decided  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  shonld  not  hare  its  charter  renewed ;  tliat  the  pabUc  deposits 
ehonid  not  be  restored  to  it;  and  that  thej  should  lie  divided  among  the 
provini^l  banks.  The  first  resolntioa  passed  by  a  majoritj  of  132  to  Si ; 
the  second  by  118  to  103;  the  third  by  117  to  105."— Chbtaijxb,  i. 
125, 126. 

To  these  copious  extracts,  so  siDgularly  iUustratire  of 
the  causes  of  that  terrible  commercial  crisis  under  vfaich 
both  America  aod  Great  Britain  are  dot  bo  grierouslj 
sufferiDg,  we  shall  add  only  one  other — ^but  it  is  a  precious 
one — highly  characteristic  of  the  tendency  of  a  blind, 
demagogue-led,  urban  constitaencj,  vith  universal  suffrage 
and  vote  by  ballot,  to  rush  headlong,  and  amidst  traasporta, 
on  measures  calculated  not  merely  remotely  to  injure  their 
country,  but  instantli/  to  send  themselves  to  destruction.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  respectable,  educated,  and  'wealthy  citizens 
of  New  York,  embracing  nineteen-tweutieths  of  the  capital 
of  that  great  city,  had  petitioned  General  Jackson  iu  farour 
of  the  Bank. 

"  General  Jackson  answered  to  the  deputies,  that  they  '  expressed  the 
grievances  of  tfae  capitalists,  merchants,  and  coartiera  of  Wall  Street  and 
Pearl  Street,*  bnt  that  Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street  were  not  the  people,' 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  asked,  what  would  New  York  have  been  without 
Pearl  Street  and  Wall  Street  ?  In  the  last  fifty  yeara,  its  population  has 
increased  ten,  its  riches  a  hundred  to\d.  Assuredly  this  almost  miracnions 
increase  was  not  the  work  either  of  Its  soldiers  or  its  advocates ;  the  source 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  boundless  iudastrial  establishments  which  have 
been  brought  into  existence,  nourished  and  sustained  by  the  bankers  of 
Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street.  It  is  very  easy  lo  declaim  against  the  mooied 
aristocracy ;  where  would  America,  and  New  York  eapeclaily,  have  been 
without  tbem  ?  If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  such  declamation 
against  the  aristocracy  of  guineas  is  absurd,  it  is  the  United  States." — 
Cbevaubb,  i.  109. 

We  have  seen  how  strongly  the  opinion  of  all  the  wealth, 
education,  aod  property  of  New  York  was  expressed  in 
favour  of  the  Banl^  to  which  they  were  well  aware  they 
were  indebted  for  most  of  the  blessings  which  they 
enjoyed;  let  us  see  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  masses, 
inrested  by  universal  sufirage  and  vote  by  ballot  with  a 
preponderating  voice  in  the  legislature,  on  the  same  subject 
In  the  municipal  elections  of  1835,  a  prodigious  effort  was 
made  by  both  parties ;  36,000  persons  voted  in  New 
York,  and  by  a  majority  of  2700  <Ac  Jackson  partif  carried 
*  The  Threadseedle  Street  and  Ibe  Lombard  Strset  of  New  ToiL 
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the  victory!  A  system  evidently  calculated  to  bring 
destruction  on  all,  and  espedally  on  the  humblest  class  of 
Toters  in  that  very  city,  which,  in  two  years  ^terwards, 
isToIred  all  the  voters  in  baokruptcy,  destitution,  and 
beggary,  waa  carried  amidst  boundless  shouts  of  applause 
by  a  majority  of  2700,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  10,000  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  opulent  citizens !  Such  is  repub-  . 
lican  government. 

The  brawling  patriots  of  America,  however,  do  not  trust 
to  democratic  passion  atone  to  uphold  their  ascendency ; 
corraption  has  already  become  their  weapon ;  centralisation 
their  system  of  permanent  warfare. 

"  Under  the  moderate  and  beneficent  mle  «f  ronnerPretid^nts,  the  pnblic 
fimctioDariea  were  not  changed  on  the  change  of  Goveninlent,  and  they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  anj  part  in  the  pnblic  elections.  Since  the  elec- 
tion of  Gener^  Jackson,  howeTer,  a  sjatematic  sjstem  of  ezclnaion  has 
been  adopted,  pnblic  employment  of  all  Mnd  has  become  the  spoil  of  victory. 
President  Jackson  has  overspread,  with  his  creatures,  every  portion  of  the 
Cnion  ;  all  the  CQatom-honse  officers,  all  holding  oGBce  under  Government, 
have  become  bis  creatores.  This  system  has  gained  cities  and  counties ; 
the  magistrates,  secretariea,  printers,  jndges,  inspectors  of  markets,  police, 
watchmen,  in  n  word,  pnblic  fnnctionaries  of  every  description,  are  aware 
that  the  bread  of  themselves  and  their  families  depends  on  npholding  the 
rnling  dominant  powers.  The  Fresidmit  has  now  under  his  command  an 
army  of  Sixty  TBOCaASD  civil  servants ;  they  are  his  &nu  damnda." — 
CHKTAuait,  i.  328. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  end — centralisation  is 
advancing,  ainz  pas  do  ffSant,  on  the  shoulders  of  democratic 
ascendency.  It  reqnires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  in 
what  that  will  terminate. 

No  subjects  of  contemplation  more  momentous  and 
important  ever  were  brought  before  the  British  people, 
especially  at  this  crisis,  than  those  contained  in  these 
extracts.  Here  is  a  public  calamity  which  has  extended 
over  the  whole  world,  which  has  wrapped  America  in 
conflagration,  and  difiused  distress  to  an  unheard-of  extent 
over  the  British  Islands — which  is  clearly  and  indisputably 
owing  to  the  insane  conduct  of  the  American  democracy. 
For,  can  any  one  doubt,  from  the  course  which  the  strain 
has  taken,  the  violent  drain  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  which  it  commenced,  the  dreadful  pressure  in  America, 
to  which  it  led,  or  the  unparalleled  catastrophe  there  of 
public  and  private  bankruptcy  in  which  it  terminated — that 
the  seat  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  'i 
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And  when  ve  see  at  the  Tcrj  same  time  an  absurd  and 
deBtmctive  cr;  got  up  in  all  parts  of  the  UdIoq  against 
banks  and  paper  credit,  vhich  led  to  a  proscription  of  all 
but  gold  and  silver  bj  the  Ezecutire,  at  the  very  momeut 
when  the  ferer  of  speculation,  both  in  laud  and  goods,  was 
at  its  height;  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  they 
,  vere  cause  and  effect  1  It  is  aa  clear  nov  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  -what  occasioned  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  forced  that  great  establishment  so  early  into 
those  measures  of  defence  which,  by  contracting  the 
currency  of  this  country,  led  to  all  the  subsequent  distress. 
It  was  to  pay  the  duties  in  specie  to  the  American 
Goremment,  and  to  liquidate  the  enormous  debts  due 
to  it  for  public  lands,  for  which  nothing  but  cash  would 
be  taken,  that  the  money  was  wanted.  It  waa  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ruinous  traffic  which  grew  up  so  quickly  to 
so  eaonnous  a  height,  and  consisted  in  drawing  specie  from 
Great  Britain,  and  forcing  up  the  price  of  cotton  here  to 
pay  for  it  from  the  United  States.  The  great  American 
Jhouses,  since  involved  in  so  much  difficulty,  were  great 
pumps  to  extract  the  metallic  currency  from  England,  and 
send  it  to  America,  where  gold  and  silver  only  would  be 
taken  by  the  Government  in  payment  of  their  immense 
claims  on  the  people,  and  interest  had  in  consequence  risen 
to  36  per  cent  a-year  at  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  Union. 
Suppose  a  similar  resolution  to  take  nothing  from  the 
people  but  gold  and  silver,  in  payment  of  taxes,  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  British  Government,  would  it  not  render 
every  man  engaged  in  trade  in  the  three  kingdoms  bank- 
rupt in  three  months  ?  And  what  other  result  could  have 
been  expected  in  the  United  States,  whose  solid  capital  is 
BO  much  less  abundant,  where  new  undertakings  are  so 
much  more  extensive,  and  paper  credit  is  so  much  more 
widely  diffused. 

That  the  rapid  rise  of  prices,  and  general  fever  of  specu- 
lation, which  prevailed  in  these  islands  in  1835  and  1836, 
must  of  itself,  sooner  or  later,  have  led  to  a  commercial 
crisis,  is  indeed  certain  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mad  proceedings  of  the  American  mob-led  Executive  both 
accelerated  its  approach,  and  enormously  increased  its  seve- 
rity.   A  rise  of  prices  in  one  country  must  always  lead  in 
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the  end  to  the  precious  metals  flowing  abroad,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  checking  credit,  give  a  temporary  blow  to  in- 
dostry ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  this  alarming  drain 
began  far  sooner  and  more  suddenly,  and  became  early 
in&iitely  more  Tiolent,  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  any 
such  natural  causes.  It  was  the  great  act  of  democratic 
despotism  by  the  American  masses  which  has  thrown  the 
whole  world  into  couTulaion,  and  induced  an  extent  of  ruin 
and  suffering,  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  shall  search  the 
annals  of  regal  or  aristocratic  oppression  in  vain. 

Here,  too,  we  see  portrayed  in  vivid  colours  the  utter 
futility  of  those  barriers  against  popular  delusion  and  insa- 
nity which  we  have  so  often  been  told  arise  from  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  power  by  the  people,  aud  the  unrestrained 
inflaence  of  universal  education,  public  joumalB,  and  a  free 
press  ;  or  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Saxon  race  to  keep 
firee  firom  those  acts  of  public  insanity  to  which  their  Celtic 
neighbours,  both  in  France  and  Ireland,  are  so  much  in- 
clined. Here  are  the  whole  Anglo-American  masses,  even  in 
the  great  cities,  and  the  centres  of  light  and  cirilisation,  all 
educated  and  habituated  from  their  infancy  to  the  exercise 
of  the  most  unbounded  political  rights,  combining  in  an  act 
of  insanity  !  Here,  in  ^e  land  where  the  majority,  which 
»  ever  right,  is  installed  in  supreme  power,  and  the  minority 
of  property,  character,  and  education,  is  cast  into  the  dust 
— has  been  perpetrated,  amidst  shouts  of  democratic  trans- 
port, which  resounded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and 
from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  gigantic 
deed  of  injustice,  wickedness,  and  folly  ;  beside  which,  in 
its  ultimate  and  fatal  consequences  upon  themselves  and 
mankind,  the  greatest  excesses  of  regal  aud  military  power ; 
the  tyranny  of  Nero,  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  the  invasion  of  Russia,  the  war  in  Spain,  are 
but  as  slight  and  transient  evils. 
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INDIA  QUESTION 

[  BLACKWOOD'S  HAQAZINB,  JvkT  isn] 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  history  must  be  sufficient 
to  convince  eveiy  well-informed  person,  that  colonial  jealovatf 
and  discordent  is  the  rock  on  which  all  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  world  have  hitherto  split.  As  the  formation 
of  a  great  maritime  dominion  without  colonies  is  altogether 
impossible — for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  carrying  trade  is 
generally  enjoyed  as  much  by  foreigners  as  natives,  and  the 
only  traffic  which  can  be  permanenUy  relied  on  as  a  nursery 
for  seamen  is  that  which  is  carried  on  with  your  own  depen- 
dencies, and  of  which  foreign  jealousy  or  hostility  cannot 
deprive  you — so  the  loss  of  such  colonies  has  invariably 
been  the  certain  forerunner  of  approaching  ruin.  To  trust 
to  the  carrying  trade,  as  a  resource  which  can  be  relied  on 
when  colonial  dependencies  have  been  severed  from  tiie 
mother  country,  is  of  all  delusions  the  most  deplorable. 
Experience  has  everywhere  proved,  what  reason  might  a 
priori  have  anticipated,  that  trade  with  independent  states, 
how  extensive  soever,  invariably  comes  in  the  later  stages 
of  society  to  fall  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
shipowners,  and  that,  in  the  very  magnitude  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing state's  foreign  commercial  intercourse  is  laid,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  its  own  colonies,  the  sure  foundation 
for  its  ultimate  subjugation.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lower  value  of  money,  and  consequent  greater  expense 
of  building  and  manning  ships  in  au  old  opulent  com- 
mercial community  than  in  a  young  and  rising  one,  which  has 
the  materials  of  a  commercial  navy  within  its  own  bounds, 
and  the  consequent  cheaper  rata  at  which  goods  can  be 
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traiiBported  and  ships  maintained  by  it.  From  this  cause,  the 
debility  of  adyanced  years  necessarily  and  very  shortly  comes 
orer  every  mantime  commnnity  vhich  is  not  perpetaally 
reanimated  by  the  trade  with  its  ovn  colonies,  just  as  the 
veakness  of  age  prostrates  erery  family  vhich  is  not  upheld 
by  the  growing  strength  of  ita  own  younger  branches. 

History  abounds  with  the  proofs  of  this  great  and  leading 
truth,  which  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  reciprocity 
system,  and  demonstrates  that  it  is  to  our  own  colonies,  and 
not  the  trade  with  independent  states,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  means  both  of  upholding  onr  maritime  superiority, 
and  obtaining  subsistence  or  employment  to  our  numerous 
and  rapidly  increasing  population.  Bat  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer,  amidst  a  host  of  others,  to  two  facts  which  are  of  them- 
selres  decisiTe  of  the  position.  America  and  Canada  are 
both  rising  states  of  European  descent,  with  the  same  lan- 
guage, habits,  occupations,  and  external  circumstances  ;  but 
the  one  is  a  colonial  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
other  is  an  independent  state.  And  what  is  the  result  1 
Why,  onr  North  American  colonies,  with  a  population  of 
only  1,500,000  souls,  employ  660,000  tons  of  British  and 
530,000  of  native  shipping  ;  while  America,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14,000,000  of  souls,  only  gave  employment,  in 
1831,  to  91,000  British  tons  ;  though  the  exports  to  it,  in 
1836,  rose  to  £13,000,000.  The  whole  remainder  was 
taken  off  in  American  bottoms,  which  amounted  to  250,000 
tons,  proving  thus,  incoutestably,  how  rapidly  an  increasing 
trade  with  a  foreign  state,  in  an  old  commercial  community, 
comes  to  glide  into  the  foreign  in  preference  to  the  home 
vessels.  Again,  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  employed  in 
the  trade  with  all  the  states  of  Europe  is  now  considerably 
leas  than  it  was  thirty-five  years  ago  ;  while  that  with  our 
own  colonies,  during  that  period,  has  increased  more  than 
jw0-f<Ad.  *  In  fact,  it  is  the  vast  extent  and  rapid  increase 
of  our  colonial  commerce  which  has  compensated  the  decline 
of  the  foreign  trade  with  independent  states,  and  rendered 
the  nation  blind  to  the  rapid  strides  which  the  reciprocity 
system  is  making  in  destroying  our  shipping  employed  in 
such  intercouTBe  with  other  states ;  and  yet,  by  a  singular 
perversity  of  intellect,  the  reciprocity  advocates  continue  to 
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refer  to  the  sum  total  of  our  exports  and  shipping  retonis, 
as  evidence  in  their  farour,  vhen  it  is  produced  only  bj  t^e 
progreBsire  growth  of  the  sjstem  thej  deprecate  over  that 
which  thej  snpporL 

There  never  was  a  coontrj  so  evidentlj  destined  hy 
Froridence,  so  noblj  endoved  hj  nature,  with  all  the  gifte 
requisite  to  make  it  the  heart  and  soul  of  all  the  European 
colonies  over  the  globe,  as  Great  Britain.  Placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  European  States,  cradled  in  the  Atlantic  wares, 
she  is  "  the  midway  station  given "  between  the  energy, 
wealth,  and  enterprise  of  Europe,  and  the  boundless  realms 
of  future  greatness  and  population  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  Abounding  to  overBowing  with  coal  and  ironstone, 
she  possesses  within  herself,  in  inexhaustible  pro^sion,  the 
means  of  creating  both  the  moving  power  and  the  manu- 
facturing implements  necessary  to  cover  the  earth  with  her 
fabrics.  Blessed  for  ages  with  a  firee  constitution,  teeming 
in  all  quarters  with  the  ardour  of  freedom,  singularly  tem- 
pered with  moderation  and  ultimate  sobriety  of  judgment, 
she  is  powerfully  moved  by  the  ardour  and  energy  which 
are  the  great  characteristics  of  democratic  societies ;  and  yet 
she  has  hitherto,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  been  protected,  by 
aristocratic  foresight,  from  the  ruinous  explosions  wbich  in 
almost  every  other  instance  have  torn  asunder  the  state 
machine  where  this  democratic  ardour  has  been  generated 
within  its  bosom.  The  consequences  of  this  extraordinary 
combination  of  popular  energy  with  patrician  direction,  of 
natural  advantages  with  adaptation  of  character,  have  been, 
that  her  trade  has  been  riused  to  a  colossal  magnitude, 
amounting  last  year  to  £l  05,000,000  of  exports  ;  that  her 
flag  is  seen,  and  her  influence  is  felt,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
earth  ;  that  in  the  east,  in  the  west,  and  iu  the  south,  vast 
empires  are  arising  out  of  her  overflowing  numbers ;  and 
that  it  is  already  the  boast  of  her  Trausatlantic  descendants, 
that  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  the  sceptre  of  the 
globe. 

Numerous  as  are  the  evils,  both  social,  physical,  and 
political,  which  have  arisen,  perhaps  unavoidably,  from  bo 
extraordinary  a  destiny  being  reserved  for  a  little  island  iu 
the  Atlantic ;  and  obvious  as  are  the  dangers,  both  external 
and  internal,  which  now  menace  the  very  existence  of  society, 
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and  the  duration  of  all  those  blessings  aod  this  godlike  career 
of  uaefhlDess  in  the  British  islands,  there  is  yet  none  of  them 
vhich  does  not  admit  of  an  easy  ultimate  remedy,  by  a  due 
attention  to  our  colonial  dependencies  ;  nor  any  one  which 
may  not  be  conrerted  into  a  source  of  strength,  if  the  obvious 
destiny  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  propagator  of  Christian 
priuciples  and  the  European  race  through  the  globe,  is  not 
foi^tten,  amidst  the  insane  jealousy  or  monstrous  folly  of 
the  dominant  multitude  in  these  islands.  Are  ve  over- 
-whelmed  with  a  redundant  and  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion ?  Do  we  find  24,000,000 — an  enormous  multitude  of 
inhabitants — in  two  islands  of  such  limited  extent  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  1  Are  we  reasonably  anxious  how  such 
a  prodi^ous  crowd  of  human  beings,  increasing  at  the  rate, 
it  is  said,  of  a  thousand  a  day,  in  a  great  degree  dependent, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  foreign  commerce,  are  to  be  main- 
tained, if  the  outlets  of  that  commerce  come  to  be  impaired 
or  closed  up  amidBt  the  vicissitudes  of  future  war,  or  the  fast 
increasing  decay  of  national  strength  t  Let  us  turn  to  our 
colonies,  and  there  we  shall  find  young  and  rapidly  growing 
states,  to  which  all  that  surplus  population  would  prore  the 
most  inestimable  of  blessings,  and  whose  boundless  wastes 
invite  the  hand  of  laborious  industry,  and  the  powers  of 
European  art,  to  convert  them  into  fruitM  fields. 

Do  we  fear,  in  the  rapid  progress  and  keen  rivalry  of 
European  manufactures,  and  the  uniform  and  immovable 
jealousy  of  European  governments,  the  decline  or  extinction 
of  the  accustomed  vents  for  our  manufactured  produce  in 
the  Old  World  1 — Let  us  look  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  and  we  shall  see  empires  rising  up,  with  the  strength 
of  armed  men,  in  whose  industry,  wealth,  and  prosperity, 
is  to  be  found  the  surest  guarantee,  not  merely  of  the 
continuance,  but  of  the  boundless  increase  of  our  manu- 
factured exports  and  maritime  strength  all  over  the  world. 
Do  we  observe  with  dread  the  progress  of  anarchical  prin- 
ciples amongst  us,  and  mark  the  advent  of  that  second, 
and  well-known,  and  often-predicted  period  in  revolution- 
ary progress,  when  the  working-classes  who  continue,  are 
striving  to  i-evolt  against  the  rule  of  the  middle  classes 
who  command,  the  movement  1 — Even  here,  too,  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  of  ages,  while  it  marks  our  danger, 
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poiDta  also  to  the  odIj  specific  bj  vhicb  a  remedy  can  be 
applied.  These  widespread  discontents — this  monstrous 
revolutionar)'  ambition,  which  would  conyert  the  illiterate 
and  rasb,  and  too  often  corrupted  and  profligate  opeititires 
of  great  cities,  into  the  rulei«  of  the  state,  is  chieflj  dan- 
gerous, becaose  it  is  pent  up  within  narrow  limits  :  it  is 
by  opening  the  safety-valve  that  the  danger  of  the  explo- 
sion is  to  be  prevented.  This  violent  democratic  spirit  is 
the  mainspring  of  emigration — this  impatience  of  control, 
this  desire  to  rule,  ia  the  centrifugal  force  intended  by 
Providence  to  overcome  the  cohesive  effect  of  habit  and 
civilised  enjoyment;  and  to  send  forth  the  burning  democrat 
to  the  wilderness  of  nature,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  axe  in  the  othier,  to  attempt  realising  in  new 
worlds  those  fabled  dreams  of  liberty  and  equality  which 
never  can  be  realised  in  the  old,  and  seek  on  distaDt  shores 
that  freedom  of  which,  in  his  apprehension,  Europe  has 
become  unworthy. 

Is  Ireland  a  source  of  incessant  disquietude  ^  Has  experi- 
ence now  proved,  that  all  the  efforts  made  to  ingraft  civiliaatioo 
and  order  on  its  semi-barbarous,  Celtic,  priest-ridden  popula- 
tion, are  ineffectual  1 — that  we  have  given  them  emancipation, 
of  which  they  were  unworthy,  and  reform  whidi  has  been 
prolific  only  of  ruin  "i — that  conflagration,  rapine,  and  murder, 
are  steadily  advancing  before  the  instigation  of  an  aspiring 
hierarchy,  and  atrocities  the  most  fn^tfiil  are  daily  com- 
mitted under  the  eyes  of  a  democratic  government,  by  a  reck- 
less, bloody-minded,  infuriated  peasantry  1  Even  in  these 
melancholy  circumstances — the  darkest  stain  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  yet  affixed  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  toleration — a  ray  of  hope,  open- 
ing a  vista  of  ultimate  felicity,  is  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
capabilities  for  receiving  the  surplus  population  of  the  country 
which  the  colonies  possess.  Here,  as  in  almost  all  other 
cases  where  priestly  ambition  combined  with  revolutionary 
passion  fires  the  torch,  it  is  agrarian  distress  and  wide- 
spread misery  which  has  laid  the  train  ;  and,  if  we  would 
apply  the  only  eflectaal  remedy  to  the  miiltiplied  evils 
which  have  so  long  fastened  on  that  devoted  land,  we  must 
commence  by  affording  a  vent  to  the  overwhelming  multi- 
tudes who  now  overspread  its  surface,  and  by  finding  employ- 
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ment  to  the  iodustrious  poor  vbo  may  be  leil  behiad. 
Here,  again,  the  colonies  start  up  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  empire,  when  almost  sinking  in  the  vaves  under 
the  load  of  that  passioQ-desoIated  land.  The  innumerable 
bands  of  half-employed,  half -civilised,  half-starring  bigots, 
who  now  encumber  its  surface — the  ready  inatmmenta, 
within  its  narrow  and  wasted  bounds,  of  priestly  ambition 
or  democratic  vengeance — possess  qualities  which,  if  pro- 
perly directed,  might  be  productire  of  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  comfort,  to  tbemselres  and  all  around  them.  Diffused 
OTer  the  boundless  wastes  of  America,  Southern  Africa,  and 
Austndia,  they  would  find  ample  employment  in  reclaiming 
the  wilderness  to  the  first  stage  of  improvement ;  converted, 
by  comparative  comfort,  to  industrious  habits,  they  would 
cease  to  follow  the  hideous  trade  of  assassination  and  con- 
flagration ;  enabled  to  bring  up,  in  rude  plenty,  a  numer- 
ous offspring,  they  would  become  the  progenitors  of  a  bold, 
and  hardy,  and  independent  yeomanry.  Insensibly,  in 
the  couree  of  a  few  generations,  their  ferocity  would  be 
converted  into  valour,  their  restlessness  into  activity,  their 
indolence  into  exertion,  their  disregard  of  human  blood  into 
the  love  of  country  and  home.  From  elements  the  most 
discordant,  from  materials  the  most  unpromising,  from 
passions  the  most  desolating  in  their  native  seats.  Great 
Britain  possesses  the  means,  not  only  of  effectually  liberating 
her  own  territory  from  the  dreadful  evils  under  which  it 
labours,  but  of  realising  in  distant  lands  the  beautiful  vision 
of  the  poet : — 

"  Come,  briglit  Iraprovement  1  in  the  car  of  time, 
And  rale  the  epadons  world  from  clime  to  cUme ; 
Iby  bandmaid  Art  shall  every  wild  explore. 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  whore  tigers  steal  along. 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song ; 
Where  humaD  fiends  on  midoight  errands  walk, 
And  bithe  in  brains  the  murdering  tomahawk — 
There  shall  the  Soaka  on  tbymy  pastares  stray, 
And  shepherds  dance  at  summer's  opening  day ; 
Each  wandering  Genius  of  the  lovely  glen 
Shall  start,  to  Tiew  the  glittering  hannis  of  men  ; 
And  Silence  mark,  on  woodland  height  aroimd, 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profoond." 

Is  money  awanting  to  carry  these  generous  designs  into" 
effect? — are   the  resources  of  the  State,-  and  more  than 
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its  reBOuTces,  required  to  meet  the  numerous  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  by  which  its  independence  and  tranqoillity 
are  menaced  ? — and  is  GoTernment  unable  to  laj  its  hand 
upon  an;  funds  at  all  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
remedies  which  require  to  be  applied  to  the  State  ?  Here, 
too,  the  colonies  afford  a  certain  source  of  strength  ;  and,  in 
proridiog  for  their  growth  and  protection,  the  surest  fonnda^ 
tion  is  laid  for  the  independence  and  security  of  the  parent 
state.  How  was  it  that  the  Romans,  for  so  many  ages, 
held  t<^ther  the  vast  and  unwieldy  proTinces  of  their 
empire,  and  established  a  dominion  which,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  from  the  riTer 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  was  actuated  by  one  spirit, 
governed  hy  one  set  of  laws,  and  inspired  by  one  unanimous 
sense  of  experienced  obligation  1  Simply  because  they 
conquered  for  the  interest  of  the  provinces  even  more  than 
themselves  ;  because  they  consulted  their  wishes  and  desires 
even  more  than  those  of  the  ruUng  state,  and  employed 
the  vast  army  which  the  resources  of  the  empire  enabled 
them  to  keep  on  foot,  in  executing  great  public  works,  con- 
structing bridges,  and  forming  highways,  to  connect  together 
their  mighty  dominion.  Why  is  not  the  navy  of  England 
employed  in  similar  beneficent  purposes,  to  cement  together 
ita  vast  colonial  empire,  embracing  the  globe  in  its  circuit, 
by  the  strong  chain  of  experienced  obligation  1  Why 
are  the  royal  ships  of  England  employed  during  peace 
merely  in  naval  parades,  useless  cruises,  or  inglorious  obsei> 
ration  of  insult  to  the  British  flag,  when  their  co-operation 
is  so  loudly  called  for  to  relieve  one  part  of  the  empire 
of  its  superfluous  load  of  inhabitants,  and  transfer  to 
another  the  much-needed  snpply  of  ciyiliaed  industry  ? 
Could  foreign  nations  entertain  any  jealousy  of  the  British 
nary,  if  employed  in  great  part  in  such  a  work  of  manifest 
necessity  and  utility  ?  Could  fifly  sail  of  the  line,  a 
hundred  frigates,  and  two  hundred  smaller  vessels,  be  better 
employed  than  in  such  a  transference  of  the  resources  of  the 
empire  from  those  places  where  they  are  superfluous  to 
those  where  they  are  required  ?  If  such  a  system  was 
judiciously  adopted,  how  rapid  beyond  all  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  would  be  the  growth  of  the  British  colonies  t 
What  would    it- signify   that  our    European   trade    was 
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dediniDg  nnder  the  Tithering  embrace  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
if  new  fielda  of  adventure  were  daily  arising,  and  new 
markets  opening  on  the  shores  of  the  St  Lavrence,  the  vilds 
of  Australia,  or  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand  1  How 
soon  would  disappear  the  discontents  of  the  colonies,  thus 
oonstantlj  supplied  bj  the  gratuitous  efforts  of  the  parent 
state  vith  what  to  them  is  a  perennial  source  of  strength, 
of  wealth,  and  prosperity — a  continued  influx  of  skilled 
and  civilised  labourers  1  And  what  need  we  fear  either 
the  armies  or  navy  of  Russia,  if  fifty  British  line-of-battle 
ships,  and  twice  as  many  frigates,  regularly  employed  in 
the  transport  of  emigrants  to  our  colonial  dependencies, 
were  ever  ready,  with  their  crews  which  have  braved  every 
breeze  of  the  ocean,  to  protect  the  majesty  of  the  empire 
from  injury  or  insult  'i 

The  British  empire  exhibits  at  this  moment,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ocean,  a  social  aspect  so  peculiar  and 
remarkable,  that  the  intention  of  Providence  in  regard  to  it, 
the  purposes  it  is  destined  to  serve  in  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  aud  the  means  which  remain  for  the 
delivery  of  itself  from  impending  ruin,  are  as  clearly  marked 
out  as  if  they  had  been  declared  in  thunders  from  the  clouds 
of  Mount  Sinai.  On  the  one  side  of  the  ocean,  is  an  old, 
densely  peopled,  and  highly  civilised  nation,  teeming  with 
energy,  buoyant  with  spirit,  but  cramped  by  want  of 
territory,  and  suffering  under  numerous  real,  and  still  more 
numerous  imaginary,  evils.  On  its  opposite  shore,  at  the 
distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  other  provinces  of  the 
same  empire  are  to  be  seen,  boundless  in  extent,  teeming 
with  riches,  overflowing  with  fertility,  but  covered  with  the 
jungle  and  the  forest,  the  abode  of  the  wolf  and  the  jaguar, 
yet  requiring  nothing  but  the  superfluous  hands  of  the 
parent  state  to  convert  them  into  a  terrestrial  paradise.  To 
give  effectual  relief  to  the  old  empire,  nothing  is  needed  but 
to  adopt  the  measures  which  would  at  once  give  life  and  vigour 
to  the  new.  Between  the  two  lies  the  British  navy,  r^sed 
up  apparently  by  providential  care  to  universal  dominion, 
and  once  numbering  a  thousand  pendants  on  the  ocean  ; 
capable,  white  it  protects  the  integrity  of  the  whole  empire 
of  affording  the  means  of  rapid,  s^e,  and  gratuitous  trans- 
mission of  the  surplus  of  one  part  to  supply  the  wanta  of 
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another.  Yet — oh,  incredible  blindneea  of  mankind ! — thia 
navy,  at  once  the  glorj,  and  cement,  and  strength  of  this 
mighty  empire,  vhich  could  coDvert  the  ooean  into  a  secare 
paved  highway  encircling  the  globe,  baa,  under  democratic 
influence  and  direction,  been  suffered  almost  to  become 
extinct,  and  not  a  king's  ship  has  ever  been  employed  in 
that  useful  labour  which  could  at  once  enrich,  strengthen, 
invigorate,  and  mutually  endear  every  part  of  the  empire. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  sins  of  omission  that  the  British 
Government  has  been  found  wanting  to  its  colonial  subjects  ; 
its  sins  of  commission  have  been  still  moreserious  and  flagrant ; 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  parallel  to  be  found,  in  the  long 
annals  of  human  misrule  and  oppression,  to  the  catalogue  of 
injuries  by  which  the  dominant  multitude  in  the  British 
islands  have  alienated  the  affections  of  their  West  Indian 
possessions.  In  treating  of  this  momentous  subject,  we 
shall  not  immerse  our  readers  and  ourselves  in  a  sea  of 
details  :  we  shall  not  quote  angry  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  semi-rebellious  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Assembly ;  we  shall  not  go  into  details  of  prison  acts,  or 
complaints  against  Baptist  missionaries,  or  misdeeds  of 
prejudiced  stipendiary  magistrates.  All  these  are  important 
topics,  which  are  the  proper  subject  of  consideration  for 
Government  or  the  Legislature,  when  the  specific  subjects 
to  which  they  relate  are  brought  under  consideration  ;  but 
they  are  not  the  real  causes  of  the  discord.  Like  the  last 
angry  notes  in  a  diplomatic  correspondence  which  terminates 
in  war,  they  bespeak  a  previously  excited  rancour  and  state 
of  exasperation,  and  may  be  held  out  as  the  ostensible 
causes  of  difference,  but  they  are  not  the  real  grounds  of 
hostility.  It  is  in  previous  injuries,  in  deep  and  irremediable 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  injustice  of  the  parent  state,  that 
the  real  cause  of  discord  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rule  of  a  distant  parent  state,  over 
powerful  and  vigorous  colonies,  can  only  continue  for  a 
succession  of  ages  if  founded  on  three  principles  : — lat,  A 
fair  and  equal  reciprocity  of  advantages  between  the  central 
empire  and  the  colonial  possessions.  2d,  The  establbh- 
ment  in  the  colonies  of  the  same  general  frame  of  govern- 
ment as  obtains  in  the  parent  state  :  under  such  modifica- 
tions, only,  as  necessarily  are  suggested  by  the  differeuce  in 
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their  pliyeical  or  social  situatioD.  3d,  The  maiateaance  of 
such  an  armed  force,  naval  and  militar;,  b;  the  mother 
coantrj,  as  may  compeuBate  to  its  remote  offspring  the  vant 
of  independence  bj  the  certainty  of  protection. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  democratic  institutions  in  the 
parent  state  are  the  mainspring  of  all  colonial  adrenture — 
the  centrifugal  force  by  which,  in  erery  age  and  country, 
mankind  have  been  driven  abroad  from  the  luxuries  and 
endearments  of  home,  to  seek  better  fortunes  in  distant 
landa — they  are  the  institutions,  at  the  same  time,  which  have 
rendered  it  most  difficult  to  prevent  those  colonial  settle- 
ments from  breaking  off  in  anger  from  the  mother  country. 
Sach  was  the  smothered  discontent  which  prevailed  in  all 
the  colonies  of  the  repubhcs  of  antiquity,  that  on  the  first 
serious  reverse  to  the  parent  state,  they  all  proclaimed  their 
independence,  and  the  vast  colonial  dominion  was  at  once 
dissolved.  The  revolt  of  ail  the  Athenian  colonies,  after 
the  disaster  of  Aigospotamos  ;  of  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
after  the  defeat  of  Leuctra  ;  of  the  Roman  colonies,  after 
the  slaughter  of  Canute ;  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Zama,  have  all  their  parallels  in  modem  times ; 
when,  on  the  first  serious  reverse  to  more  recent  republics, 
their  whole  colonial  dependencies  at  once  proclaimed  their 
independence,  and,  so  far  from  supporting  the  mother 
country,  fearhiUy  swelled  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  Upon 
any  considerable  reverse  to  Venice,  Florence,  or  Genoa,  the 
cities  of  which  they  formed  the  head  broke  off  from  a 
sobjection  which  they  hated,  to  deslroj  that  invidious 
auliiority  in  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  bear  any 
part.  The  American  war,  and  loss  of  her  magnificent 
TransaUanticpossessions  toGreat  Britain,  is  another  instance 
of  the  inherent  tendency  of  democratic  societies  to  lose  their 
fiill-grown  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  these  have 
arrived  at  the  period  of  life  when  they  might  zealously 
expect  from  them  efficient  assistance,  and  some  return 
for  the  long  anxieties  and  protracted  solicitude  of  maternal 
care. 

No  person  who  surveys  with  a  dispassionate  eye  the 
relative  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  astonishing 
colonial  empire,  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  we  are  on  the 
veige  of  a  similar  catastrophe,  and  that  nothing  but  the  long 
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duration  of  European  peace,  and  the  halo  of  renown  which 
England  has  inherited  from  the  deeds  of  other  d&ys,  pre- 
Tenta  a  general  separation  of  her  colonies  from  taking  place. 
Canada,  though  in  profound  peace,  has  twice  broken  out  into 
open  revolt — albeit  proToking,  bj  bo  doing,  the  undivided 
strength  of  a  nation  which,  fire-and-tventy  years  ago,  hurled 
Napoleon  from  bis  throne.  Jamaica  is  in  such  a  state  of 
exasperation,  that  Government  have  deemed  it  aeceasary  to 
bring  forward  two  different  bills  for  tbe  suspension  of  its 
constitution,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  rule  of  a  despotic  Governor  and  Council.  New  South 
Wales  is  brooding  over  injuries  which  absorb  almost  the 
whole  ample  columns  of  its  local  press ;  and  a  spirit  of 
discontent  is  there  awakened,  which  only  requires  a  little 
more  strength  to  make  that  distant  colony  break  off  the 
connexion  with  the  mother  country,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
losing  that  extraordinary  prosperity  which,  in  twenty-five 
years,  has  augmented  its  shipping  and  commerce  above 
thirty-fold.  Such  is  the  dissatisfaction  prevalent  at  the 
Cape,  that  not  only  has  the  emigration  to  that  noble  settle^ 
ment  nearly  stopped,  but  the  settlers  are  actually  crossing 
over  with  their  herds  and  famihes  to  the  Caffre  territories, 
and  voluntarily  incurring  the  risks  of  savage  rule,  rather 
than  the  protracted  insolence  and  injustice  of  civilised 
democratic  government.  Even  the  Ionian  islands  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  discontent ;  and  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
has  just  followed  the  common  example  of  dissolving  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Corfu,  on  account  of  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  our  Greek  subjects.  If  any  man  imagines  that  a 
colonial  empire,  agitated  by  such  passions,  suffering  under 
such  evils,  is  in  a  tranqail  state,  or  possessed  of  the  cohesioQ 
and  moral  attachment  requisite  to  make  it  hold  together 
under  the  shocks  of  adverse  fortune,  he  is  little  versed  either 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  or  in  its  secret  spring,  the  work- 
ings of  the  baman  heart. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  tendency  to  break  off  from  the 
mother  country,  and  separate  into  a  multitude  of  indepen- 
dent  states,  on  the  first  serious  national  reverse,  is  peculiar 
to  the  colonial  dependencies  of  democratic  governments,  and 
does  not  exist  in  any  degree  in  firm  or  sU^ngly  cemented 
monarchies.     Such  monarchies  want  the  inherent  vigour 
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and  eoei^  which  is  requisite  to  prodace  proper  colonial 
offshoots ;  bat  in  the  dominions  vhich  they  have  acquired 
bj  conquest,  or  sncceeded  to  by  inheritance,  there  is  none 
of  that  restless  desire  of  emancipation,  which  fonas  so  strong 
a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  dependencies  of  democratic 
states.  Deep  and  apparently  fatal  vere  the  vounds 
inflicted  at  different  times  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon  on  the 
Austrian  monarchy  ;  but  not  a  symptom  of  impatience  at 
the  imperial  rule  vas  manifested,  vhen  the  French  eagles 
approsrfdied  Vienna,  in  any  part  of  its  multifarious  empire  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  animating  episodes  of  modem 
history  are  to  be  found  in  the  heroic  efforts  made  by  the 
Tyrolese,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Croatia  and  Carinthia,  to 
preserre  their  connexion  with  their  beloved  Kaiser,  even 
after  he  was  driven  from  the  palace  of  his  fathers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Did  Russia  exhibit  any  symptoms 
of  dissolution — did  her  provinces  rise  up  in  rebellion  against 
the  Muscovite  rule— when  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  ap- 
proached the  Kremlin,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  empire 
vere  apparently  wrapped  in  a  funeral  conflagration  in  the 
flames  of  Moscow  1  Cartes,  the  legions  of  Napoleon  felt  the 
reverse  amidst  the  ruins  of  Malo- Jaroslavitx,  in  the  snows  of 
Krasnoi,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Beresina.  Did  Spain  fall  to 
pieces,  and  each  province  declare  its  independence,  when 
Madrid  was  occnpied  by  the  battalions  of  Murat  and  the 
insurrection  of  its  brave  inhabitants  quenched  in  innocent 
blood  1  The  ramparts  of  Saragossa,  the  walls  of  Gerona, 
the  unconquered  bastions  of  Cadiz,  proclaim  the  contrary. 
Examples  of  this  sort  are  common  in  all  ages ;  they 
are  scattered  over  the  stream  of  time,  and  form  the  bright 
spots  which  console  the  historian  for  his  labours,  and  fasci- 
nate the  eye  of  the  reader  in  the  dark  and  turbid  waves  of 
human  events. 

Is  any  man  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  a  similar 
deTotion,in  its  distant  colonies,  would  characterise  the  British 
empire,  if  assailed  in  its  heart  by  similar  dangers  1  Would 
Canada  become  a  La  Vend^,  Jamaica  a  Tyrol,  Australia 
a  Saragossa,  if  Nicolas  had  laid  his  iron  grasp  on  the  arsenals 
of  Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth  t  If  a  Russian 
fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  lay  acrosss  the  Nore — if 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were  closely  blockaded,  and  the 
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estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Cljde  were  cloBed  bj  hos- 
tile fleets — ^we  should  look  long  enoagh  before  we  saw  fnendly 
sails  from  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  or  the 
shores  of  Australia,  arnTing  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  Now,  all  this  is  possible — all  this 
might  happen  without  the  once  powerful,  but  now  democra<^- 
paralysed,  empire  of  England  being  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
for  its  defence  ;*  and  yet  we  are  doing  nothing  either  to 
strengthen  our  means  of  national  defence,  or  to  secure  the 
allegiance  and  co-operation  of  those  numerous  colonial 
settlements,  on  the  prosperity  and  connexion  of  which  not 
only  our  welfare,  but  our  very  existence  as  a  nation,  depends. 
Mr  Hume  has  explained,  with  his  wonted  sagacity  and 
wisdom,  the  reason  why  the  remote  proTiDces  and  colonial 
dependencies  of  a  despotic  empire  are  always  better  admi- 
nistered than  those  of  democratic  societies.  "  The  reason," 
says  he,  "  is,  that  an  absolute  sovereign,  being  equally 
elevated  above  all  his  subjects,  and  not  more  dependent  on 
one  class  than  another,  views  them  all,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, with  equal  eyes ;  whereas  a  free  state  is  ruled  by  one 
body  of  citizens  ivko  have  obtained  the  mastery  of  another, 
and  govern  exclusively  the  more  distant  settlements  of  the 
empire,  and  are  constantly  actuated  by  personal  jealousy  or 
patrimonial  interests  in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  the  advantages  of  equal  and  uniform  legisla- 
tion." It  is  in  this  circumstance — ^the  government  of  one 
body  of  citizens  in  one  part  of  the  world,  by  another  body 
in  another — that  the  true  cause  of  the  general  discontent 
and  exasperation  of  democracy-ruled  colonies  is  to  be  found. 
A  monarch  equally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  all  bis 
subjects,  whether  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  may 
rule  them  all  with  equal  justice  imd  equity ;  but  it  will 
always  be  found  impossible  to  make  a  body  of  citizens  in 
one  country — the  Ten-pounders  of  England,  for  example — 
sacrifjce  their  own  interests  or  inclinations  to  those  of  the 
distant  colonies  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  stem  refusal  to 
give  them  a  share  in  the  representation  of  the  empire  by 
the  British  Commons,  which  brought  about  the  AmMican 

*  la  the  begmning  of  lost  November,  the  Powerful,  of  84  guns,  waa  pat  in  com- 
murioD,  and  began  to  take  ia  setunea,  uader  that  gaUuit  and  pwular  offlcor, 
Captaia  Napier :  ia  the  end  of  Hay  ahe  put  into  the  Cove  of  Code,  atill  a  hundred 
deficient  of  her  complement ! 
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RerolutioD :  it  waa  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  the  'whole 
British  West  India  islands  to  the  dreams  of  immediate 
emancipation  which  has  occasioned  the  present  deep-rooted 
exasperation  of  the  vhite  iahabitants  of  those  possessions  ; 
and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  oft-projected  and  apparently 
approaching  homage  to  the  Ten-pounders  of  England,  by  the 
equalisation  of  the  duties  on  Baltic  and  American  timber, 
to  fill  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  Canadian  discontent,  and 
convert  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  hitherto  the  firm  supporters 
of  the  British  connexion,  into  its  powerful  and  inveterate 
eDemiee. 

But  although  the  sacrifice  of  their  material  and  patri- 
monial interests  to  the  jealousy,  selfishness,  or  caprice  of 
their  numerous  rulers  in  the  parent  state,  is  one  cause,  and 
a  most  prolific  one,  of  the  discontent  of  the  colonies  of  all 
republican  communities,  it  is  not  the  only,  nor,  in  some 
cases,  the  most  powerful.  It  is  the  refusal  to  one  part  of 
the  empire  of  the  privileges  and  forms  of  government  which 
are  enjoyed  by  another, — the  stem  resolntion  to  deny  to  one 
class  of  citizens  the  privileges  which  themselves  enjoy, — 
which  is  often  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture. 
Power  is  more  dearly  prized  than  even  property  ;  to  forms 
of  government  an  ideal  importance  is  attached,  greater  than 
belongs  even  to  the  actual  realities  of  life.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  a  repubhcan  government  read 
the  debates  in  the  ruling  councils  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  effusions  of  its  daily  press,  they  see  nothing  but  praises 
of  the  unbounded  blessing  of  popular  rule,  and  the  incal- 
culable advantages,  social,  political,  and  moral,  which  ever 
spring  from  the  practical  application  of  the  great  principles 
of  general  freedom  and  self-government.  Great  as  are  these 
advantages,  where  sufiicient  strength  is  at  the  same  time 
provided  for  the  framework  of  government,  they  are  magni- 
fied to  the  imagination  of  the  colonists  by  distance  and  want 
of  experience;  and  the  desire  for  them  is  rendered  uncon- 
trollable by  the  perception  of  how  rapidly  they  would  all 
fall  into  their  hands,  if  the  great  step  of  separation  from  the 
mother  state  were  once  accomplished.  So  natural  is  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  become  inflated  with  these 
wishes,  and  actuated  by  these  principles,  that  it  may  safely 
be  predicted,  that  in  progress  of  time  they  will  become 
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irresistible ;  and  that  the  independent  spirit,  engendered  in 
the  democratic  parent  state,  will  in  all  cases  rend  the  colo- 
nial empire  asunder,  if  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  it,  in 
the  cautious  but  steady  concession  of  privileges  analogous  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruling  power  to  its 
colonial  dependencies. 

The  most  obTious  way  of  effecting  this  object,  would  be 
the  extension  at  once  of  the  central  constitution  to  the 
colonial  dependencies  ;  and  the  conferring  of  a  seat  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  on  a  certain  number  of  repre- 
seutatiyes  from  all  its  colonies,  wherever  situated.-  But, 
though  the  equity  of  this  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and 
the  principle  of  some  sort  of  representation  in  the  central 
parliament  appears  by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention, 
yet  eiperience  has  everywhere  demonstrated,  that  it  is  by 
the  appointment  of  a  local  le^slature,  elected  on  principles 
suited  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  colony,  that  both 
its  wishes  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  to,  and  its  interests 
best  consulted.  Such  is  the  variety  of  character,  physical 
circumstances,  intellectual  cultivation,  and  original  race  or 
intermixture  of  blood  in  different  colonies,  that  no  uniform 
system  of  representation  could  be  established  without  speedily 
dirowing  the  empire  into  combustion  ;  and,  if  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  colonies  were  to  sit  in  the  ruling  assembly, 
the  result  would  inevitably  be,  either  that  its  time  would 
be  entirely  absorbed  in  discussing  details  of  great  local  but 
little  general  importance  ;  or  that  the  most  material  separate 
concerns  of  each  colony  would  be  overlooked  and  forgotten 
in  the  vehemence  of  party  strife,  or  the  vast  national  con- 
cerns of  the  whole  empire.  The  ruinous  effects  which  have 
already  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  same  representa- 
tive system  to  Ireland  as  was  possessed  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  woftil  obstruction  of  general  business  which  has 
resulted  from  the  magnitude  of  its  separate  concerns, 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  extreme  danger  of  overlooking 
the  vast  difference  in  the  preparation  of  different  races  or 
nations  for  free  institutions,  and  the  risk  of  the  utility  of  a 
general  assembly  being  in  a  great  degree  destroyed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  subordinate  details  thrown  upon  it  from 
a  particular  part  of  the  empire. 

But   although,  for  these  reasons,  the  establishment  of 
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separate  local  parliaments,  or  honaes  of  assembly,  in  differ^ 
ent  colonies,  is  probably  the  only  way  of  combining  their 
multifarious  interests  and  vishes  with  one  central  ruliog 
goTemment,  yet  it  must  ever  be  recollected  that  the  utmost 
delicacy  is  requisite  in  dealing  with  these  separate,  and,  in 
some  degree,  independent  assemblies;  and  that,  if  the  central 
legislature,  trusting  to  the  force  of  the  national  strength, 
relying  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  general  government, 
requires  absolute  and  implicit  obedience  in  the  proTincial 
assemblies,  a  discontent  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  (he  empire 
Till  speedily  be  generated  in  all  its  colonial  dependencies. 
The  more  democratic  that  the  central  parliament  is — the 
more  popular  the  system  of  election  in  the  mother  state — 
the  more  indispensable  it  is  that  a  corresponding  spirit 
should  be  tolerated  in  the  colonial  assemblies ;  for  it  is 
from  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth  that  its  wishes  and 
public  opinion  comes ;  and  the  subjects  of  a  democratic 
legislature  will  reasonably  expect  that  the  home  parliament 
will  concede  that  liberty  to  others  which  they  take  to  them- 
selres.  It  may  be  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  this ;  it 
may  be  true  that  no  rulers  are  so  despotic  in  their  adminis- 
tration, 80  peremptory  in  their  demands,  so  tyrannical  in 
their  measures  to  any  but  their  own  constituents,  as  those 
who  are  elected  under  the  most  popular  institutions;  and 
that  Aristotle's  maxim  still  holds  good,  that  the  rule  of  a 
mob  is  the  worst  of  tyrannies.  All  this  may  be  perfectly 
true  ;  but  it  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  things—  it  will  not 
remedy  the  internal  weaknesses  of  a  popularly  governed 
colonial  empire — it  will  eradicate  none  of  the  seeds  of 
dissolution  which  are  sown  in  all  establishments  where  the 
interests  and  passions  of  one  body  of  men  are  brought  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  welfare  of  another. 

The  West  Indies,  with  respect  to  that  vital  point  of 
colonial  prosperity  —  a  constant  supply  of  agricitUural 
labourers — stand  in  a  very  peculiar  situation ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  injustice  which  they  have  experienced 
from  the  legislation  of  the  parent  state  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated, unless  the  singular  circumstances  of  their  situation  in 
that  respect  is  taken  into  consideration.  Devoted  chiefly 
to  the  cultivation  of  an  article  of  rude  produce,  which  can 
be  reared  only  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  yet  has  become  an 
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article  of  necessity  to  most  European  nations,  they  cannot 
carry  on  its  cultivation  but  by  means  of  Negro  labourers, 
or  bthers  as  habituated  as  thej  to  bear  a  tropical  sun. 
Experience  long  ago  proved,  what  recent  attempts  have 
still  more  clearly  substantiated,  that  the  European  race  is, 
generally  speaking,*  incapable  of  labouring  in  the  fields  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  that  iield-hoeing  of  the  canes,  with- 
out which  no  crop  of  sugar  could  be  reared,  speedily  proves 
fatal  to  the  descendants  of  Japhet.  Among  all  the  Taried 
expedienta  which  the  necessities  of  their  situation  hare  com- 
pelled the  West  India  proprietors  of  late  years  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  supply  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  measure 
of  Negro  emancipation,  the  obvious  expedient  of  supplying 
their  place  by  tiie  redundant  population  of  Ireland  has 
never  been  thought  of,  because  everybody  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject  knew  that  their  transportation 
would  be  merely  lost  money,  and  that  the  yellow  fever  and 
marsh  miasmata  would   speedily  consign  even   the  most  1 

robust  of  them  to  an  untimely  grave.  1 

It  is  historically  known,  and  matter  of  common  notoriety, 
how  the  desideratum  of  finding  labourers  capable  of  culti- 
vating sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  and  producing  the  immense 
addition  which  it  was  capable  of  affording  to  the  national  i 

wealth,  was  supplied.     Negro  slaves  were,  under  the  autho-  ] 

rity  of  various  royal  proclamations  and  acts  of  parliament,  ] 

imported  from  Africa  into  the  West  India  islands ;  and  to 
such  a  length  was  this  trafhc  carried,  that  not  only  did  it 
for  a  long  time  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
commercial  navy,  but  it  at  length  transferred  above  700,000 
Africans  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
hardly  to  be  found  another  example,  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  species,  of  so  considerable  a  removal,  without  the  aid 
of  increase  in  the  new  settlements,  of  the  human  race  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 

Enormous  as  are  the  evils,  heart-rending  the  sufferings,  ' 

of  slavery,  when  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  mankind 
from  their  native  seats,  and  the  subjection  of  the  blacks, 
for  the  purposes  of  profit,  to  the  temporary  rule  of  white 

*  PoMiblj  tha  Maltese  labourers  may  be  able  to  bear  the  sun  of  the  Weat 
ludieB,  and  in  some  instaoces  tried  on  a  amall  scale  thej  have  suocMded ;  but  tiin  j 

is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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taskmasters,  there  was  one  circumstance  in  the  condition  of 
the  Negro  race,  when  the  hideous  transposition  vas  accom- 
plished, of  inestimable  importance,  which  promised  in  the 
end  to  deprive  slavery  of  its  bitterest  pangs,  and  rear  up  in 
the  British  West  India  islands  a  happy,  industrious,  and 
contented  people.  This  was — they  had  become  btation- 
ABT.  The  pangs  of  separation  from  kindred  and  home 
were  over;  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  were  past; 
they  had  become  permanently  located  on  fixed  estates; 
they  had  acquired  homes,  and  all  the  endearments  and 
enjoyments  of  domestic  existence.  Experience  has  abun- 
duitly  proved  that  the  Negro  race  is  capable,  not  only  of 
maintaining  its  own  numbers,  but  of  rapicUy  augmenting,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic;  for  the  American  slaves, 
it  ia  well  known,  increase  faster  than  the  European  inha- 
bitants in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Union ;  and  one  of 
the  great  dangers  which  threatens  the  Transatlantic  republic 
is  the  fearful  disproportion,  which  is  every  day  augmenting, 
between  the  sable  labouring  and  the  fair-haired  dominant 
race.  When  the  British  Government,  therefore,  in  1807, 
adopted  the  humane,  and  at  the  same  time  judicious,  step 
of  patting  a  peremptory  stop  to  the  slave-trade,  they  neces- 
sarily rendered  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Negro  race  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  white  proprietors ;  because  the 
cultivation  of  their  estates  could  not  be  maintained  but  by 
their  propagation,  and  their  numbers  could  not  increase  but 
under  the  influence  of  marriage,  home,  and  domestic  com- 
fort. The  promiscuous  concubinage  and  disorderly  manners 
consequent  on  their  first  settlement,  necessarily  gave  way 
before  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  masters,  not  less 
than  the  native  feelings  of  the  slaves ;  and  slavery  became, 
what  it  has  ever  been  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  neces- 
sary state  between  savage  manners  and  civilised  industry ; — 
the  transition  state  necessarily  enduring  several  centuries, 
during  which  the  working  classes,  the  property  of  their 
superiors,  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  protection  and  sub- 
sistence which  they  could  never  otherwise  obtain ;  and  the 
habits  are  slowly  acquired,  through  successive  generations, 
necessary  to  enable  man  at  length  to  bear  generally  the 
destitution,  the  excitement,  and  the  power  of  ^eedom.  So 
irksome  is  constant  labour  to  uncivilised  man — so  repugnant 
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is  BCTere  toil  to  the  savage,  in  all  ages,  climates,  and 
couutrieB — that  thia  repugnance  never  has  been  orercome, 
in  any  part  of  the  vorld,  but  bj  the  introduction  and  long 
continuance  of  Blaverj ;  and  when  the  easy  supply  of  animal 
wants  by  the  chase,  or  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  the  earth, 
is  exhausted,  the  human  race  would  everywheie  perish  or 
become  stationary,  if,  before  the  moral  chains  of  artificial 
wants  were  thrown  around  civilised,  the  physical  restrictions 
of  servitude  were  removed  from  savage  man. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the  stoppage  of  that 
hideous  blot  on  Christian  civilisation,  the  slave-trade,  did 
all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ultimate  prosperity  of 
the  Negro  race  in  the  West  Indies,  by  identifying  their 
preservation  and  increase  with  their  masters'  interests,  by 
giving  the  same  everpowerful  motive  to  protect  them  whidi 
they  hare  to  preserve  their  cattle  or  houses,  and  convert- 
ing the  very  desire  of  gain— the  mainspring  of  the  original 
frightful  traffic — into  the  certain  bulwark  of  their  ultimate 
welfare.  Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the  African 
race  not  only  maintained  their  own  numbers  in  the  West 
India  islands,  but  were  advancing,  before  the  disastroas  era 
of  their  emancipation,  with  rapid  strides  in  the  career  of 
industry,  comfort,  and  usefulness.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  opulence  and  wetlbeing  they  were,  in  general,  superior  to 
any  peasantry  in  Europe,  Dwelling  in  cottages  which,  by 
a  prescriptive  usage,  had  become  in  a  manner  their  own; 
surrounded  by  their  gardens,  their  fruits,  their  children, 
they  exhibited,  generally  speaking,  a  spectacle  rarely 
witnessed  in  this  world  of  care,  and  to  wliich  the  eye  of 
the  philanthropist  might  turn  with  pleasure  even  from  the 
brightest  scenes  of  European  civilisation.  Doubtless,  to  this 
pleasing  scene  there  were  some  exceptions;  doubtless  the 
lash  was  a  dangerous  implement  to  trust  in  the  hand  of 
hard-hearted  Christians ;  doubtless  the  character  of  the 
master  in  a  great  degree  affected  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  cruel  and  the  unfeeling  had  ample  meaif 
of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  a  helpless  race.  But  these 
instances  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Id  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  Negroes  on  the  estates  were  in  such 
easy  and  affluent  circumstances,  as  was  hardly  credible  but 
on  the  most  uniform  and  concurring  testimony.     They  had 
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generally  two  days  a-week,  besides  Sunday,  daring  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  work  in  their  gardens,  or  at  wages 
on  their  own  account ;  and  so  prolific  was  nature  in  that 
benignant  climate,  and  such  the  reward  of  industry  and 
good  conduct,  that  after  being  provided,  themselves  and 
their  families,  better  than  any  peasantry  in  Europe,  they 
conld  lay  by  with  ease  thirti/  pounds  a-year.  Their  cot- 
tages were  generally  comfortable,  often  elegant;  artificial 
wants,  civilised  vanities,  were  making  rapid  progress  amongst 
them;  and  the  cheering  spectacle  of  40,000  Negroes  in 
Junaica  alone,  who  had  worked  out  or  obtained  their  own 
freedom,  and  were  prosecuting  with  respectability  and  suc- 
cess the  paths  of  honest  industry,  proved  that  the  sable 
race  was  capable,  in  the  end,  of  bearing  emancipation ;  and 
that,  by  permitting  time  to  work  out  the  great  social 
change  from  bondi^  to  freedom,  with  its  usual  slow  pace 
and  unerring  wisdom,  it  might  be  eEfected,  as  in  modem 
Europe,  in  so  gradual  a  manner  aa  to  render  it  impossible 
to  say  when  the  one  ceased  and  the  other  began. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  course  whic£  a  wise  and 
paternal  government,  in  Justice  aUke  to  the  Negroes,  the 
planters,  and  the  empire,  should  have  done,  was  clearly  this : 
They  should  have  lowered  to  a  very  moderate  amount  the 
duties  on  colonial  produce,  considering  the  sugar  of  Jamaica 
as  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  domestic  produce  of  the 
empire  aa  the  wheat  of  Sussex  j  they  should  have  cautiously 
abstained  from  everything  calculated  to  excite  the  Negro 
population,  or  precipitate  or  endanger  the  vast  change  from 
servitude  to  independence  ;  and  limited  themselves  to  such 
moderate  measures  as  were  calculated  to  improve  the  com- 
forts of  the  slave,  and  insure  to  him  the  blessings  of  mar- 
riage, home,  and  the  acquisition  of  property.  Provision 
might  have  been  made  for  every  slave  being  entitled  to 
purchase  his  freedom  from  his  master,  as  soon  as  he  had 
amassed  his  own  value,  which,  at  the  current  price  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  pounds,  might  have  been  generally  done  by 
industrious  men  in  three  years ;  and  that  tJI  should  have  two 
days  in  the  week  to  work  for  themselves.  In  this  way, 
those  only  would  have  been  liberated  from  the  restraints  of 
servitode  who  had  afforded  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
had  acquired  those  of  civilisation ;  fiill  justice  would  have 
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been  done  to  the  planters,  bj  the  receipt,  in  ever;  instance, 
of  the  fall  market  value  of  the  slave ;  the  Negro  popolation 
would  have  been  gradually  mingled  with  a  &ee  h\ack.  race, 
capable  of  teaching  them  by  their  example,  and  influencing 
them  by  their  habits  ;  and  the  vast  traoBition  from  savage 
to  civilised  life,  from  compulsory  to  voluntary  labour,  would 
have  been  accomplished,  as  it  was  in  Europe,  and  some 
parts  of  southern  America,  so  gradually  as  to  be  at  once 
imperceptible  and  unattended  with  danger. 

Instead  of  this,  what  have  the  Britidi  Grovemment,  act- 
ing from  first  to  last  tmder  the  dictation  of  the  masses, 
actually  done  1  Their  conduct  may  be  reduced  to  three 
heads,  which  comprise  the  principal  points  of  colonial  mis- 
govemmeut,  and,  more  than  the  rashness  of  Lord  Nonnanby 
or  the  prejudice  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  have  beeo  the  cause 
of  the  present  disastrous  state  of  those  once  magnificent 
settlements. 

The  first  thing  which  they  did,  above  forty  years  ago, 
was  to  lay  a  duty  of  thirty  shillings  a  hundredweight  on 
sugar  imported  into  this  country,  which  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  twenty-seven,  and  within  these  few  years  to 
twenty-four.  A  grosser  instwice  of  fiscal  oppression,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  never  occurred,  than  in  the  imposition 
of  so  enormous  a  burden  on  an  article  of  rude  produce.  In 
such  a  case,  aa  it  is  well  known,  the  producer  cannot  com- 
pensate the  burden  by  superior  skill  or  machinery  in  the 
production — little  can  be  gained  by  that  expedient  in  any 
department  of  field  labour,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
inability  of  the  British  farmer,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
English  skill,  capital,  and  machinery,  to  rival  the  Polish, 
who  is  totally  destitute  of  any  of  these  advantages.  The  tax, 
therefore,  required  to  be  paid  either  by  the  producer  or  the 
consumer;  and  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  almost  the 
whole  of  it  fell  on  the  producers.  The  burden  formerly  of 
80b.,  then  27s.,  and  now  of  24s.,  the  hundredweight  oa 
West  India  sugar,  was  little  felt  during  the  war,  when  that 
article  sold  for  £40  or  £45  the  hogshead,  (from  £6  to 
£6,  10s.  the  cwt. ;)  but  when,  on  the  return  of  peace,  prices 
fell  to  £12  or  £15  the  hogshead,  (from  SOs.  to  60s.  the 
cwt.,  including  duty,)  it  became  intolerably  severe.  It  then 
became  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  on  the  rude  material — 
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the  same  aa  if  a  duty  of  508.  a  quarter  had  beeu  laid  on 
wheat  raised  in  England  for  home  consumption.  Nor  had 
either  the  planter  or  the  refiner  the  means  of  eluding  this 
tax  to  anj  considerable  degree,  hj  either  raieing  the  price 
of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  or  diminishing  by  economy 
or  machinery  the  coat  of  its  production.  The  cost  of 
raising  rude  agricultural  produce  can  hardly  ever  be  dimi- 
nished to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  application  of 
machinery  ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  sJare-trade  necessarily, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  increased  the  cost  of  prodnc- 
tion ;  while  the  only  way  id  which  it  seemed  possible  to 
render  the  burden  tolerable,  was  by  augmenting  the  quantity 
raised,  which  necessarily  depressed  to  an  undue  extent  the 
price  which  it  bore  in  the  market.  Being  unable  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  production  from  thess  causes,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  planters  to  make  head  against  their  difficulties,  and 
defray  the  interest  of  their  mortgages,  by  raising  more  extea- 
sire  crops  of  sugar,  only  tended  to  lower  prices,  and  throw 
the  taxes  as  an  exclusive  burden  on  themselves.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive  :  the  price  of  sugar  in  America  is  generally 
higher  than  in  England,  if  the  duty  be  deducted,  sometimes 
by  fully  a  third.  In  1831,  the  price  per  cwt.  was,  in  Great 
Britain,  23s.  8d.,  excluding  duty  ;  wlule  in  America  it  was 
36s.  per  cwt.  in  the  same  year.  Taking  into  view  the 
greater  expense  of  freight  to  Britain  than  America  from 
these  islands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  almost  the  whole 
tax  has  been  paid  in  many  years  by  the  producers,  amount- 
ing though  it  now  does  to  100  per  cent.  Nothing  more  is 
requisite  to  explain  the  almost  total  ruin  which  has  fallen 
on  these  splendid  colonies,  even  before  the  last  measure  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  was  carried  into  ofTect. 

In  all  fiscal  measures  on  this  subject,  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple to  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  to  the  neglect  or  over- 
sight of  which,  more  than  anything  else,  the  ruin  of  the 
West  Indies  is  to  be  ascribed.  This  is,  that  while  many 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  possess  the  means,  by 
improvements  in  machinery  or  the  division  of  labour,  of 
compenaating  very  heavy  fiscal  burdens,  the  raisers  of  rude 
produce  can  hardly  ever  do  the  same ;  so  that,  unless  they 
can  succeed  in  laying  the  tax  upon  the  consumer,  which  is 
very  often  altogether  beyond  their  power,  they  are  forced 
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to  pay  it  entirely  tbemselves,  aDd  it  becomes  a  nuDous 
direct  burden  on  industry.  No  doubt  can  exist  on  this 
head,  -when  it  is  recollected  not  merely  how  alight  ia  the 
improrement  which  agriculture  has  ever  received  from  the 
aid  of  machinery  ;  but  that,  while  in  the  most  highly  civi- 
lised states,  such  as  England,  the  cost  of  raising  manufac- 
tures is  always,  notwithstanding  heavy  taxes  and  a  plentifiil 
currency,  less  than  in  ruder  states,  it  is  always  much  greater 
of  producing  agricultural  produce.  Great  Britain  can 
undersell  the  world  in  manufactures,  but  her  farmers  would 
be  ruined  without  a  corn  law.  If  any  one  doubt  that  this 
enormous  tax  has,  for  the  last  twenty  years  past,  fallen 
almost  exclusively  on  the  producers,  we  would  recommend 
that  he  should  propose  that  a  tax  of  50s.  a  quarter  should 
be  forthwith  laid  on  British  wheat,  and  30s.  on  British 
oats.  If  such  a  burden  were  imposed,  we  apprehend  it 
would  give  little  comfort  to  the  British  farmer  to  tell  him 
that  he  could  not  be  injured  by  the  tax,  for  that  it  all  fell 
on  the  consumer  !  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  we  have  done 
for  the  last  forty  years  with  the  West  India  proprietors  ; 
and  no  one  can  wonder,  after  such  a  crushing  direct  tax  on 
production,  that  they  have,  after  a  severe  struggle,  almost 
all  become  deeply  embarrassed,  and  that  creditors  and 
mortgagees  consume  in  every  case  a  half,  in  many  the  whole, 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  next  step  of  British  legislation  was  to  pass  the 
Emancipation  Act  in  1834,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
£20,000,000  paid  down  to  the  planters,  the  whole  slaves 
were  unconditionally  emancipated  in  five  years.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  this  grant,  and 
the  munificence  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  which  made 
such  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Admitting  that 
the  concession  of  so  large  a  sum,  in  name  of  compensation, 
was  a  magnanimous  act  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  violent  and  disastrous 
nature  of  the  step  which  they  took,  sttU  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  it  was  very  far  indeed  from  affording 
indemnity  to  the  proprietors,  whose  property  was  thereby 
taken  away  or  rendered  useless.  The  number  of  slaves 
emancipated  was  about  800,000  ;  and  the  sum  paid  being 
£20,000,000,  the  value  paid  overhead  for  the  slaves  was 
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just  £25  each.  This  was  certainly  not  half — ^in  truth,  little 
more  than  a  third — of  their  worth.  A  good  slaTe,  in  1834, 
cost  from  £70  to  £90 ;  and,  eren  including  women  and 
children,  it  was  esteemed  a  good  bargain  to  get  a  hundred 
slaTca  for  X6O00.  It  is  going  to  the  very  outside  to  say, 
that  the  Goreroment  compensation  was  a  half  of  the  value 
of  the  slaves ;  in  most  Instances  it  was  not  a  third. 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  this  hasty  measure  of  eman- 
cipation on  the  average  working  of  the  Negroes,  and  the 
produce  of  the  estates  after  the  apprentice  system  was 
introduced  ?  Here  we  have  authentic  grounds  to  go  upon. 
It  appears,  from  the  Lords'  Report,  1838,  No.  70,  that  the 
working  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  apprentice  system  has 
reduced  the  whole  staple  produce  of  the  island  of  Jamaica 
fully  a  third,  although  the  seasons  were  uncommonly  fine. 
The  nombers  stood  thus  : — 


1832, 

93,156 

34,854 

20,963,705 

1833, 

78,395 

38,216 

9,866,000 

1834, 

77,801 

30,476 

17,725,000 

1836, 

71,017 

26,484 

10,693,018 

1836, 

61,604 

19,938 

13,446,033 

The  Returns  for  1837  and  1838  have  not  yet  been  laid 
before  Parliament ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
will  exhibit  a  decrease  still  more  rapid, — indeed,  we  under- 
stand the  crop  of  Jamaica  for  1838  was  barely  40,000 
b(^heads,  and  that,  in  1839,  it  will  not  be  30,000.  In 
short,  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  island  is  totally  dis- 
appearing ;  the  Negroes,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
eidier  will  not  work  at  all  for  any  wages,  or  are  so  extrava- 
gant in  their  demand  for  wages,  and  so  irregular  and  incon- 
stant in  their  habits,  as  to  render  it  altogether  impossible  to 
continae  the  cultivation  of  sugar  or  coffee  with  any  prospect 
of  a  profit.  Unless  some  other  race  can  be  introduced,  who 
will  supply  their  place  by  free  labour,  and  they  peaceably 
retire  to  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  there  to  squat  and 
lead  a  life  of  savage  indolence  and  penury,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  before  a  long  period  has  elapsed,  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  will  have  entirely  ceased, 
imd  nine-tenths  of  the  estates  will  have  irrevocably  reverted 
to  a  state   of  nature.       Could  anything  else  have  been 
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expected  1  St  Domingo,  before  the  emancipatioa  of  its 
Negroes,  produced  700,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, — being 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  irorld  put  together :  now,  it 
imports  that  article  of  produce !  Hear  Napoleon  on  this 
subject, — "  Had  any  of  yow  philosophic  Liberals  come  out 
to  Egypt  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  blacks  or  the  Arabs,  I 
vould  have  hung  him  up  to  the  mast-head.  In  the  West 
Indies,  similar  eatbusiasta  have  deliyered  over  the  whites  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  blacks,  and  yet  they  complain  of  the 
Mdima  of  such  madness  being  discontented.  Hot  is  it 
possible  to  gire  Uberty  to  Africans,  when  they  are  destitute 
of  any  species  of  civilisatioD,  and  ignorant  even  of  vbat  a 
colony  or  a  mother  country  is  ^  Do  you  suppose,  that  had 
they  been  aware  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  would  hare 
given  liberty  to  the  blacks  ?  Certainly  not :  but  few  per- 
sons, at  that  time,  were  sufficiently  far-sighted  to  foresee  the 
results  ;  and  feelings  of  humanity  are  ever  powerful  with 
eicited  imaginations.  But  now,  after  the  experience  we 
have  had,  to  maintain  the  same  principles  cannot  be  done 
in  good  faith;  it  can  be  the  result  only  of  overweening  self- 
confldence  or  hypocrisy."*  Yet  the  British  Parliament, 
m^ed  on  by  the  British  massea,  did  precisely,  with  the 
example  of  St  Domingo  before  their  eyes,  wbat  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  done  ;  and  a  simitar  ruin  must 
inevitably  attend  both  colonies. 

Are  the  friends  of  humanity,  then,  consoled  by  the  rapid 
diminution  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  general  amelioratioD 
of  the  African  race,  for  the  fatal  blow  thus  struck  at  the 
West  India  colonies,  and  the  evident  approaching  extinction 
of  a  trade  which,  before  it  was  destroyed,  employed  240,000 
tons  of  British  shipping,  and  took  off  £3,800,000  worth  of 
British  manufactures  1  Alas  I  here  the  prospect  is  still 
darker ;  and  the  evident  degradation  and  loss  of  their  indus- 
trious habits,  under  the  premature  and  blasting  gift  of  free- 
dom, and  their  rapid  relapse  into  the  indolence  and  insou- 
ciance of  savage  life,  speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder  the  irrepai^ 
able  rain  we  have  inflicted  on  the  once-flourishing  Negro 
race  in  our  West  India  colonies.  Every  arrival  from  those 
fatal  settlements  brings  the  same  vofiil  accounts  of  fields 
neglected,  canes  rotting,  indolent  Negroes  spending  whole 

*  TmBAUDUU,  Corueil  iT^aL    117,  121. 
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weeks  in  idleness,  or  caeually  working  a  few  hours  a-day,  as 
caprice  or  some  passing  wish  prompts  them,  and  then  relaps- 
ing into  their  pristine  lazj  and  savage  habits.  It  would  fill 
a  Tolume  to  quote  any  cousiderable  number  of  these  reports: 
they  are  all  of  the  same  character,  and  their  results  will  be 
800D  proclaimed  in  statistical  returns,  showing  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  whole  islands, 
which  will  at  once  silence  misrepresentation  and  defy  reply. 

Ko  other  result  could  possibly  hare  been  anticipated  from 
a  measure  which,  however  well  intended,  was  founded  on 
such  absurd  and  delusive  principles  as  the  Slave  Emancipa- 
tion Act.  The  principle  on  which  it  proceeded  was,  that 
jim  years  were  sufficient  to  clothe  the  slave  with  the  habits 
and  desire  of  a  treeman,  and  render  the  transitioii  &om 
Bervitude  to  liberty  safe  and  salutary  :  it  may  safely  be 
aflirmed  that  five  hundred  years  would  have  been  little 
enough  for  the  momentous  change.  How  long  did  it  take 
to  wear  out  slavery  iu  the  British  islands  1  Five  centuries. 
Why  was  it  never  found  poB^ble  to  extirpate  it  even  amidst 
all  the  refinements  and  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome  \ 
Why  does  it  still  exist,  in  undiminished  and  undiminish- 
ing  vigour,  over  two-thirds  of  the  globe  ?  Evidently 
because  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  : 
because,  without  it,  savage  man  never  has  worked,  and 
never  will  work  ;  because,  without  its  coercion,  the  human 
race  would  be  chained  for  ever  to  the  hunter  or  shepherd 
state ;  because,  but  for  the  slavery  of  our  Saxou  progenitors, 
we  would  now  have  been  wandering  in  the  woods  ;  because, 
whatever  evils  may  be  attendant  on  servitude — and  thej  are 
many  and  grievous — they  are  trivial  in  comparison  of  the 
uuiversal  and  widespread  penury,  the  total  stoppage  of  the 
advance  and  prospects  of  the  human  race,  which  instantly 
follows  the  cursing  of  uncivilised  man  with  the  nominal  bless- 
ings, but  the  real  destitution,  of  freedom.  To  men  in  the 
stage  of  advance  which  the  African  Negroes  exhibit,  liberty 
is  the  same  thing  as  it  would  be  to  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a 
troop  of  camels — the  signal  for  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  t^e  restraints  and  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  and 
resnmption  of  the  want,  the  penury,  and  independence  of 
the  prairie  or  the  desert. 

Does  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  over  the  globe,  the 
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evident  amelioration  of  the  African  race,  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  unutterable  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  conBole  the 
friends  of  humanity  for  this  disappointment  of  all  their 
hopes,  and  blasting  of  their  expectations,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  %  Alas  I  here  the  prospect  is  ereu  more 
gloomy  than  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Jamaica,  nov  choked 
with  weeds,  or  the  rich  marshes  of  Guiana,  fast  relapsing  into 
jangle.  The  slave  trade  has  been  doubled  in  extent  and 
QUADBUPLED  IN  UOBBOB,  throughout  the  globe,  by  the 
monstrous  act;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  African  race,  under 
European  cupidity,  are  nov  incomparably  greater  than  when 
the  philanthropy  of  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  first  interfered 
for  their  relief.  The  rapid  decline  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
dace  of  the  British  West  India  islands  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  foreign  slave  colonies  vhich  is  almost  incredible ;  and 
augmented  to  an  extent  which  it  is  piteous  to  think  of,  both 
the  number  of  blacks  who  are  annually  torn  from  their 
homes  and  their  children  in  Africa,  and  the  barbarity  with 
which  they  are  treated  in  their  passage  to  the  American 
shores.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  only  exports  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  cattle  and  coffee,  and  the  only  sugar  she  received  was 
from  importation.  In  1833,  she  exported  33,750  tons — 
more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  British  consumption.  The 
exportof  sugar  from  Cubawas,  on  an  average  of  1814, 1815, 
and  1816,  51,000  tons  ;  in  1833  it  had  risen  to  120,000 
tons.  In  1814, 1815,  and  1816,  the  average  export  of  sugar 
from  Brazil  was  26,250  tons  ;  in  1833,  though  a  bad  year, 
the  exports  were  70,970  tons.  The  increase,  since  the 
Emancipation  Act  passed,  has  been  still  greater ;  hut  no 
official  accounts  of  Uiese  years  have  yet  been  made  publia* 
A3  might  well  have  been  expected,  this  prodigious  increase 
in  the  produce  of  the  foreign  slave  colonies,  consequent 
on  the  progressive  decline,  and  at  length  the  almost  total 
stoppage,  of  industry  in  the  British  settlements,  under  the 
influence  of  fiscal  oppression  and  emancipation  madness,  has 
been  obtained  only  by  a  vast  increase  in  the  importation  of 
the  African  race,  and  a  terrific  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
suffering.  The  raising  of  sugar,  by  the  stationary,  domestic, 
half-civilised  English  serf,  who  had  ascended  a  few  stepson 
the  ladder  of  freedom,  having  ceased,  or  evidently  approach- 

*  See  Partianientart/  B^art  m  At  Commrreial  Stale  i^lAt  Wett  Imdit*,  p.  266. 
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iQg  cessation,  the  Toid  has  been  supplied  by  an  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  African  sarages,  vho  are  now  treated  and 
vorked  with  seTeritj,  compared  to  which  the  condition  of 
our  domesticated  slaves  was  Paradise.  Great  and  deplor- 
able as  were  the  sufferings  of  the  captives  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  large  and  capacious  Liverpool  slave-ships, 
thej  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  which  have  since 
been,  and  are  still,  endured  bj  the  Negroes  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders,  where  several  hundred 
wretches  are  stowed  between  decks  in  a  space  not  three  feet 
high ;  and  in  addition  to  the  anguish  inseparable  Irom  a 
state  of  captirity,  they  are  made  to  endure,  for  weeks 
together,  the  horrors  of  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta.  Nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  captives,  chained  together  in  this 
frightful  manner,  now  annually  cross  the  Atlantic;  and  they 
are  brought,  not  to  the  comparatively  easy  life  of  the  British 
West  India  islands,  but  to  the  desperate  servitude  of  Cuba 
or  Brazil ;  in  the  latter  of  which  several  hundred  Negroes 
are  worked,  like  animals,  in  droves  together,  without  a  single 
female  among  them,  and  without  any  attempt  to  perpetuate 
their  race ;  they  are  worn  down  by  their  cruel  taskmasters 
to  the  grave  by  a  lingering  process,  which  on  an  average 
terminates  their  existence  in  seven  years  I 

What  does  Mr  Buxton,  a  most  unexceptionable  authority 
on  this  point,  say  to  the  amount  of  this  enormous  increase 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade  of  late  years  1  "  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  Afincan  Institution  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington that  the  number  of  slaves  who  annually  crossed  the 
Atlantic  was  70,000.  There  is  evidence  before  the  Parha- 
mentary  committee  to  show,  that  about  one-third  was  for 
the  British  islands,  one-third  for  St  Domingo;  so -that,  if 
the  slave-trade  of  other  countries  had  been  stationary,  they 
ought  only  to  import  25,000  ;  whereas,  the  number  landed 
in  Cuba  and  Brazil  alone  is  150,000  annually  ;  being  more 
them  double  the  whole  draft  on  Africa,  including  the  countries 
where  it  had  ceased,  when  the  slave-trade  controversy  began. 
Twice  as  many  human  beings  are  now  its  victims  as  when 
WiSterforee  and  Glarhon  entered  on  their  noble  task ;  and 
each  individual  of  this  increased  number,  in  addition  to  the 
horrors  which  were  endured  in  former  times,  has  to  suffer 
from  being  cribbed  up  in  a  narrower  space,  and  on  board  a 
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Teasel  where  accommodation  is  sacrificed  to  speed.  Painful 
as  this  is,  it  becomes  still  more  distressing  if  it  shall  appear 
that  our  present  sjstem  has  not  failed  hj  mischance,  or  vant 
of  energy,  or  vant  of  expenditure  ;  but  that  the  system  itself 
is  erroneoos,  and  must  necessarilj  end  in  diaappointmeDt."  * 

The  remedy  which  Mr  Buxton  and  the  anti-slavery 
adrocates  propose  for  these  awful  erils,  is  the  declaring  the 
slave-trade  piracy  by  the  laws  of  all  civilised  nations.  It 
is  evident  now  that  this  would  only  still  further  aggravate 
the  existing  evils  ;  and  that  nothing  but  this  is  wanting  to 
add  the  last  drop  to  the  cup  of  African  bitterness.  The  whole 
navies  of  the  world  could  not  stop  the  smuggling  of  slaves 
between  Africa  and  the  American  shores ;  the  search  fcff 
slave  vessels,  with  the  penalty  of  death  banging  over  the 
crew  if  taken,  would  only  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the 
captives,  by  rendering  desperate  the  cruelty  of  the  captors. 
If  the  trade  were  stopped  from  the  African  shores,  it  would 
speedily  begin  from  the  southern  provinces  of  America, 
which  would  breed  slaves  to  fill  up  the  gap  produced  by 
British  madness  in  the  West  Indies.  One  way,  and  one 
only,  of  stopping  the  iofemd  traffic  eiists ;  and  that  is, 
enabling  the  British  planter,  with  stationary  slaves,  gradually 
improving  in  industry,  to  undersell  the  foreign  slave-bolder 
in  the  supply  of  the  world  with  sugar.  That  method — the 
simple,  just,  progressive  method  of  nature — toas  in  satisfac- 
tory progress  ;  and  the  slave-trade  must  have  declined,  and 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  ages  expired,  from  the  effect  of  the 
competition  of  the  British  stationary  serf  with  the  foreign 
imported  slave,  when  the  whole  progress  was  stopped  by  l£e 
EmancipatioQ  Act ;  our  own  islands  reduced  to  ruio  ;  our 
own  slaves  restored  to  savage  life  ;  and  a  new  impulse,  to 
which  philanthropy  can  assign  no  limits,  commtinicated  to 
the  execrable  traffic  in  human  flesh !  Such,  even  when  under 
humane  guidance,  and  when  actuated  by  a  benevolent  spirit, 
is  the  legislation  of  the  masses.  What  must  it  be  if  stimu- 
lated by  cupidity  and  directed  by  ambition  1 

Afler  the  dreadful  and  irremediable  evils  inflicted  on  our 
own  subjects — our  own  Negroes — and  the  African  race  in 
general,  by  the  well-meant,  but  ill-judged  and  most  disastroos 
legislation  of  late  years,  the  recent  disputes  between  the 

•  J>iciBt  Sutw  Trade,  bj  T.  F.  Bdjtok,  M.P.    London:  1839.    P.  172. 
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mother  country  and  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assemhlj  aink 
into  ioaiguificance,  aud  cease  to  be  the  object  of  serious 
attentioQ,  except  as  indicatiug  the  indisposition  of  the  party, 
unhappily  stiil  possessing  the  majority  in  the  British  legis- 
Uture,  either  to  stop  in  the  career  of  injustice,  or  to  make  any 
amends  for  the  errors  of  past  times.  It  is  eyident,  however, 
Uiat,  having  plunged  so  deeply  into  former  errors,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  British  Parliament  to  have  had  more  than 
usual  toleration  for  exasperated  feeling  and  wounded  inte- 
rests— to  have  recollected  that  men,  seeing  their  properties 
and  the  substance  of  their  families  wasting  away,  under  the 
effect  of  former  British  legislation — could  not  be  expected 
to  have  their  feelings  peculiarly  cool,  or  their  tempers 
signally  under  control,  in  political  contests  with  the  dominant 
power,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  so  much :  and  that 
now,  when  experience  is  on  all  sides  so  clearly  demonstrating 
how  well  grounded  their  complaints  really  are,  was  the  time, 
hy  a  respectful  attention  to  their  suggestions,  and  uniform 
deference  to  their  wishes,  to  have  demonstrated  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  parent  state  to  remedy,  so  far  as  jet  in  their 
power,  the  existing  evils.  Instead  of  this,  what  have  the 
Liberal  Mmiatry  done  ?  Why,  they  brought  in  a  bill 
subtending  the  conatiiution  of  Jamaica,  on  the  first  angry 
controversy  with  the  British  Parliament ;  and  on  its  being 
stopped  by  the  firmness  and  zeal  of  the  Conservative  oppo- 
sitioo,  they  have  brought  in  another,  substantially  the  same, 
and  resting  absolute  legislative  power  in  the  governor  and 
council,  if  certain  acts  of  Assembly  were  thrown  out  by  the 
veto  of  the  sovereign  authority !  We  first  tax  the  West 
India  planter  one  hundred  per  cent  on  bis  agricultural 
produce ;  next  let  loose  the  live  stock  on  his  estate  for  less 
than  half  their  value,  and,  in  so  doing,  render  bis  fields  totally 
unproductive  ;  and,  when  he  remonstrates  on  a  subordinate 
point  of  management,  deprive  him  of  all  his  liberties,  and 
reduce  him  to  despotic  authority  1  If  these  are  the  blessings 
which  democratic  institutions  secure  to  their  colonial  depen- 
deocies,  what  evils  has  despotism  in  store  for  its  subjects  1 
and  if  such  is  the  system  of  government  of  a  widely-extended 
colonial  dominion,  how  long  is  it  likely  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  fortune  consequent  on  the  almost  total  paralysis  of 
the  central  executive  power  ? 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  HAOAZINE.  Ju.  ISU  A  Burr.  IMI] 

It  vas  not  vithout  resBon  that  Bacon  asserted  that  time 
was  the  greatest  of  all  iDDOTators  ;  and  the  mazim  is  not  so 
trite,  but  that  its  truth  and  importance  are  continaally 
brought  back  to  the  observation  of  the  most  inconsiderate 
observer  of  public  events.  Forty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  we  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  observation  of 
human  affairs,  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  keep  our  eyes 
npon  their  changes  down  to  the  present  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  difference  between  the  commencement,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  this  period,  brief  as  it  is,  when  compared  to  the 
lifetime  of  nations,  is  so  prodigious,  that  it  looks  as  if  our 
infancy  had  been  passed  in  one  age,  oar  manhood  in  a 
second,  and  our  old  age  in  a  third. 

Id  January  1 794,  Great  Britain  was  beholding,  with 
nearly  unanimous  horror  and  detestation,  the  first  fruits  of 
popular  usurpation,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  govem- 
ment  of  Kobespterre.  The  dreadful  spectacle  of  blood 
streaming  in  torrents  from  the  scaffold ;  of  Religion  over- 
thrown, and  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  her  place  ;  of  a  Mo< 
narch  butchei-ed,  and  a  nation  decimated,  revolted  all  the 
best  feelings  of  the  English  character,  and  in  all  save  a  few 
callous  and  insensible  Republicans,  whose  hearts  were  aa 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  produced  a  powerful  reaction 
against  the  principles  of  democracy.  At  that  time  the 
British  nation  cordially  and  generally  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr  Fitt's  government ;  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
general,  divided  260  to  40  ;  the  House  of  Lords  80  to  7, 
in  his  favour  ;  and  even  Mr  Burke,  whose  prophetic  eye  and 
ardent  temperament  led  him  rather  to  exa^erate  than 
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undervalue  the  public  danger,  only  estimated  the  hardened 
irreclaimable  Jacobins  in  Great  Britain  at  80,000  persona.^ 
The  aristocracy  boldly  led  the  van,  and  the  people  cordially 
followed  their  banners,  baring  abated  nothing  of  their  love 
of  freedom,  bat  learned  nothing  of  the  desire  for  revolution. 

Ten  years  elapsed,  and  vhat  was  the  next  aspect  which 
the  island  exhibited  ?  It  was  completely  filled  with  volun- 
teers ;  patriotic  spirit,  martial  zeal,  burned  deep  and  strong 
through  its  millions  ;  1,200,000  men  were  in  arms,  watching 
with  anxious  eyes  the  forces  of  Napoleon,  arrayed  on  the 
heights  of  Boulogne,  and  designing  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  Csesar  in  the  invasioQ  of  Britain.  The  heartburnings 
which  had  arisen  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
Gallican  spirit  which  had  at  the  outset  detached  a  small 
portion  of  our  people  from  their  country,  the  divisions  which 
had  existed  as  to  the  policy  of  continuing  the  contest,  had 
almost  disappeared.  The  enormity  of  the  danger,  the 
intensity  of  the  enmity  of  Napoleon  against  this  country,  the 
evident  hopelessness  of  concluding  a  lasting  peace  with  so 
inveterate  a  foe,  had  united  all  classes  in  a  cordial  and 
generous  love  of  their  country.  Then  were  developed  those 
elevated  feelings  and  noble  determinations  which  made  the 
nation  disdain  to  submit ;  which  prompted  even  Mr  Fox  to 
nail  her  colours  to  the  mast,  and  preserved  the  British 
empire,  brave  and  dauntless,  amidst  the  wreck  of  surround- 
ing states,  and  the  crash  of  the  greatest  empires  in  Europe. 

Ten  additional  years  rolled  on,  and  another  generation 
had  risen  to  the  direction  of  pablic  affairs.  Still  more 
exhilarating  was  the  prospect  which  then  appeared.  The 
crisis  of  Europe  was  over  ;  the  Imperial  Legions  whitened 
with  their  bones  the  fields  of  Spain,  or  lay  stiff  and  unburied 
amidst  the  snows  of  Russia — Efflavit  Delta  et  dissipcmtvr. 
The  navy  of  France  had  long  since  ceased  to  disquiet 
England ;  it  had  disappeared  from  the  ocean  since  the 
thunderbolt  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  impotent  rage  of  the 
imperial  despot  had  hurled  his  forces  against  the  barriers  of 
nature,  and  been  struck  to  the  earth  in  the  recoil.  The 
conflagration  of  Moscow  had  hardly  ceased  to  redden  the 
eastern  sky,  and  the  civilised  world  yet  resounded  with  the 
cannonade  of  Leipsic  ;  the  alliances  of  fear,  the  submissioa 
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of  neceasitj  had  disappeared  ;  from  the  east  and  the  vest, 
from  the  north  and  the  BOuth,  the  crusading  warriors  were 
coming  forth  to  the  fight ;  and  at  the  very  hoar  when  the 
joyous  inhabitants  of  Albion  were  celebrating  the  close  of 
a  year  of  unexampled  glory,  the  Rhine  was  covered  by 
innumerable  boats  conveyiug  to  the  Gallic  shore  the  avengers 
of  European  freedom.* 

Another  period  went  round,  and  the  world  exhibited  a 
very  different  aspect.  In  January  1824,  a  profound  peace 
had  subsisted  for  nine  years,  and  the  nation  was  enjoying  in 
fancied  security  the  fruits  of  its  labours.  Commercial  wealth 
had  spread  to  an  unexampled  extent ;  private  opulence 
seemed  unbounded ;  our  manufacturing  cities  resounded 
with  the  din  of  busy  workmen  ;  our  harbours  were  crowded 
with  the  maata  of  mercantile  enterprise ;  the  ocean  was 
whitened  by  the  sails  of  our  fleets ;  the  rich  were  affluent 
and  prosperous — ^the  poor  industrious  and  contented. 
Every  city  was  teeming  with  inhabitants,  and  resplendent 
with  the  animating  progress  of  architectural  decoration. 
Every  plain  was  waving  with  corn,  or  dotted  by  innumerable 
flocks ;  financial  difficulties  seemed  to  have  disappeared ; 
every  returning  aession  of  the  legislature  brought  with  it  the 
alluring  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  an  increase 
of  income  ;  the  strongest  heads  were  carried  away  by  the 
unparalleled  flood  of  prosperity,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  declared  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  "  human 
imagination  itself  could  affix  no  limits  to  the  progress  of 
British  prosperity,  opulence,  and  power."  The  Administra- 
tion was  the  most  popular  that  ever  existed  ;  the  Opposition 
had  disappeared  or  were  blended  with  the  Ministerial  party  ; 
and  the  British  youth,  issuing  from  this  prosperous  island, 
overspread  the  Continental  states,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  of  knowledge,  or  of  taste. 

But  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland  has  begun  one  of  its  anthems  with  the  words — 


In  what  state  did  the  fifth  period  of  ten  years  open  to  the 
British  empire  "i  Alaa  I  scarcely  were  the  joyous  accents  fled 
— hardly  had  the  voice  of  Ministerial  congratulations  ceased 

•  Blucher  crossed  the  RMne  at  midnight,  Dec.  SI,  1S13. 
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— when  Bwift  and  unerring  the  Destroyer  came.  The 
terrible  catastrophe  of  December  1825  arriTed :  mercantile 
credit  received  an  anparalleled  shock  ;  distress,  anxiety,  and 
Buspenae  prevailed  through  the  land ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
public  saffering.  Faction  reared  again  its  hydra  head,  and 
pursued  with  increased  zeal  its  destructive  course.  One 
after  another,  all  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution  were  sur- 
rendered to  procure  a  temporary  respite  from  the  anarchical 
party.  The  Protestant  constitution,  the  Teat  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  vrere  successively  abimdoned ;  and,  at  length,  a 
desperate  and  reckless  faction  got  possession  of  the  helm, 
&nd,  wielding  the  whole  force  of  the  prerogative  to  support 
the  advances  of  revolution,  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
constitution.  In  vhat  state  has  the  British  empire  been 
ever  since  that  disastrous  epoch ;  and  what  are  the  prospects 
which  on  the  1st  of  January  1834  open  upon  her  people  1 
Distrust  and  anxiety  universally  diffused  ;  every  profession 
and  occupation  suffering,  and  preparing  to  suffer ;  the  lower 
orders  roused  into  general  and  fearful  activity  ;  the  higher 
lulled  into  a  desponding  and  hopeless  calm  ;  the  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution,  the  securities  against  spoliation,  com- 
pletely swept  away ;  and  all  the  mighty  interests  of  the 
empire  laid  open  to  the  caprice  and  the  invasion  of  a  reck- 
less revolutionary  faction,  driving  before  them  a  weak  and 
vacillating  Administration.  Such  is  the  sad  termination,  so 
far  as  time  has  yet  advanced,  of  this  glorious  and  animated 
era,  and  such  the  prospects  which  that  generation  have  to 
leave  to  their  children,  who  received  from  their  fathers  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  British  Constitution  ! 

The  worst  feature  of  the  times  is  not  their  danger, 
enormona  as  that  is  compared  to  any  which  has  yet  preceded 
them  in  the  history  of  England.  It  is  the  public  despon- 
dency which  is  the  most  alarming  circumstance  ;  the  absence 
of  one  cheering  ray  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens ;  the 
sullen  apathy  with  which  all  the  better  classes  now  abandon 
any  interference  in  public  affairs,  and  resign  themselves  to  a 
fate  which,  how  calamitous  soever,  they  seem  to  regard  as 
inevitable.  When  we  contrast  this  universal  and  desperate 
apathy  with  the  vigorous  and  united  efforts  which  the 
holders  of  property  all  made  to  resist  the  approaches  of 
anarchy  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
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and  the  heroic  struggle  which  they  maintained  against  the 
imperial  despot  who  wielded  its  power,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask — Are  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  the  same 
race  as  their  fathers  ?~-<lo  we  lire  in  the  same  age  of  the 
world  1 — or  have  we  been  transported  from  the  era  of  Scipio 
and  Fabius  to  that  of  Marius  and  Csesar  ? 

If  this  extraordinary  coexistence  of  the  greatest  appre- 
hension, with  the  most  invincible  apathy,  is  traced  to  its 
source,  it  will  be  found  to  arise  entirely  from  the  belief  gene- 
rally diffused  among  all  persons  of  reflection  or  information, 
that  supreme  power  has  now  passed  into  hands  whose 
incompetence  to  exercise  it  is  only  equalled  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  will  retain  it.  It  is  the  general,  the  melan- 
choly belief  in  this  lamentable  change  which  paralyses  erery 
attempt  at  exertion,  and  depresses  every  effort  of  patriotic 
feeling.  The  prostration  of  the  better  classes,  of  all  pos- 
sessed either  of  knowledge  or  property,  is  now  forcibly 
brought  before  their  eyes,  not  only  in  great  political  struggles, 
but  in  the  most  trivial  and  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The 
great  wave  of  democracy  has  not  only  broken  down  the 
barrier  of  the  constitution,  but  it  has  rushed  into  every  comer 
and  crevice  of  the  state.  Everything  is  apparently  yielding 
to  its  fury  ;  every  office,  every  situation,  every  power,  has 
become,  or  is  becoming,  the  object  of  low  intrigue  and  demo- 
cratic contention  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  ere 
long  all  the  institutions  of  learning,  charity,  authority,  and 
religion  will  he  prostrated  before  the  ambition  of  an  insa- 
tiable revolutionary  faction,  wielding  the  energies  of  a  mis- 
guided and  infatuated  people. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  these  bad  effects  are  owing 
merely  to  the  late  changes  in  the  Constitution.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1832  was  itself  the  result  of  many  concnrring 
causes.  It  is  not  to  be  r^arded  so  much  as  the  origin  of 
evil,  as  the  effect  of  evil  already  existing  ;  not  so  much  as 
the  beginning  of  malady,  as  the  symptom  of  a  constitution 
already  diseased  from  previous  causes.  Insane  as  was  the 
conduct,  reckless  the  ambition,  unpardonable  the  violence  of 
the  Reformers  in  urging  on  that  great  convulsion,  the  seeds 
of  disorder  which  they  sowed  with  so  unsparing  a  hand 
could  not  have  come  to  maturity,  if  the  soil  had  not  been 
prepared  for  their  reception.      In  any  former  period  of 
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English  history  eince  the  Reyolution,  an  AdmiDistration, 
which  should  haye  ventured  to  bring  forward  such  a  measure, 
Tould  hare  beea  instantly  hurled  from  the  helm,  amidst  the 
general  applause  of  the  nation. 

In  investigating  the  causes  which  had  previously  prepared 
the  nation  for  the  prodigious  change  which  our  rulers  have 
effected,  there  is  one  which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  prominent, 
and  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid 
in  any  discussions  on  the  subject ;  and  that  is  the  separation 
which  had  insensibly  grown  up  during  the  last  thirty  years 
between  the  higher  orders  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  middle 
ranks  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  If  the  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  a  complaint  is  the  first  step  towards  its  cure, 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  must  appear  to  be  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  at  this  time,  in  order  to  unfold  the  means 
of  stemming,  if  anything  human  can  indeed  stem,  the  farther 
progress  of  disaster. 

That  the  higher  ranks — understanding  by  that  term  the 
class  of  considerable  proprietors,  of  whatever  poUtical 
opinioDS  or  party — cannot  of  themselves,  without  external 
aid,  resist  the  attacks  of  their  inferiors,  is  evident  from  the 
coDflideration,  that  they  are  not  one  in  a  hundred  amongst 
these.  How  then  has  it  happened,  that  they  have  so  long, 
and  in  so  many  countries,  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
ascendency  due  to  property  in  every  well-regulated  state, 
notwithstanding  all  the  jealousy  which  the  sight  of  their 
opulence  must  have  occasioned  'i  Simply  by  awakening  the 
affections  and  supporting  the  interests  of  their  inferiors  ;  by 
mingling  with  their  amusements,  and  taking  a  share  in  their 
desires,  and  sympathising  with  their  wishes ;  by  throwing 
down  the  unseen  but  hateful  barrier  which  separates  the 
noblesse  from  the  tiers  etat,  and  making  the  people  feel  that 
they  would  lose  not  merely  their  superiors,  but  their  pro- 
tectora  and  friends,  if  the  Aristocracy  were  destroyed. 

The  Enghsh  have  in  every  age,  as  Mr  Burke  observes, 
been  remarkable  for  their  love  of  freedom,  but  never  till 
recently  been  actuated  by  the  passion  for  equality:  they  were 
extremely  solicitous  that  the  public  liberties  should  be 
maintained,  hut  they  had  no  wish  that  the  order  of  society 
should  be  subverted  in  the  struggle,  or  the  privates  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  officers,  in  combating  the  common  enemy. 
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Thej  vent  forth  to  resist  the  encroachmeDts  of  the  Crovn 
in  the  natural  order  of  societj,  headed  bj  their  landlords, 
their  magistrates,  or  their  leading  citizens,  and  when  the 
rictorj  was  gained,  fell  back  to  the  same  state  of  established 
and  veil-regulated  organisation.  Even  during  the  demo- 
cratic fervour  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  same  order  was 
preserred :  the  popular  orators  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  the  great  landed  proprietors  in  the  counties ;  the 
popular  leada:^  in  the  citiea,  the  most  wealthy  and  respected 
of  the  burghers.  In  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  Church  took  the  lead ;  the  public  ferment  began 
when  the  seven  Bishops  were  taken  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  was  effected,  not  by  a  popular 
tumult,  but  by  both  Houses  of  Fariiament  debating  with 
becoming  deliberation,  and  for  fourteen  days  together,  a  great 
public  innovation.  Even  as  late  as  1784,  tSiis  hereditary 
and  inherent  character  remained  unimpaired ;  the  good 
sense  and  natural  sagacity  of  the  English  people  triumphed 
over  the  efforts  of  faction  striving  to  seduce  them  ;  and  when 
the  Whigs,  prostituting  the  names  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
sought  to  enchain  the  Crown  and  the  nation  in  the  fetters 
of  Oriental  servitude,  the  nation,  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
sovereign,  indignantly  chased  them  from  the  helm. 

It  is  in  vain  to  conceal,  however,  that  times  in  this  respect 
have  been  of  late  essentially  changed.  The  convulsion  we 
have  passed  through  was  less  directed  against  the  Crown 
than  the  Aristocracy  :  what  was  complained  of  was  not  the 
weight  of  the  prerogative,  but  the  usurpation  of  an  Oligarchy. 
No  man  is  now  foolish  enough  to  assert,  that  the  iofiuence 
of  the  Crown  "  has  increased,  ia  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished  ;"  the  popular  outciy  which  carried  through  the 
Revolution  of  1832  is,  that  "the  influence  of  the  Peers  baa 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."  The 
character  of  the  pubUc  discontents  has  entirely  changed 
within  the  last  forty  years  ;  the  people  have  come  to  regard 
the  Aristocracy,  not  as  their  friends,  but  as  their  enemies, 
not  ae  protectors,  but  as  oppressors  ;  and  accept  a  portion  of 
them  as  their  leaders  only  so  long  as  with  insane  blindness 
they  stand  up  against  the  interests  of  "  their  order,"  and 
lend  the  sanction  of  their  name,  and  the  weight  of  their 
talents,  to  principles  tending  to  sweep  away  all  the  dis- 
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tioctions  of  society,  and  all  the  bulwarts  of  freedom.  This 
is  by  far  the  worst  symptom  of  the  times  ;  it  is  a  feature 
unknown  in  the  former  history  of  England,  save  during  the 
frenzy  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade ;  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  genuine  democratic  poison  is  at  work  amongst  us,  and 
that  oar  people  have  tasted  of  the  iruits,  not  merely  of  Bri- 
tish freedom,  bat  French  equality. 

When  now,  in  1841,  we  look  back  ten  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  and  reflect  upon  the  opinions  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  majority  of  the  community,  and  the 
passions  which  then  agitated  the  multitude,  the  change  to 
the  present  times  appears  so  great  as  almost  to  exceed 
belief.  The  empire,  with  its  defences  prostrated  by  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acta,  shaken  as  by  the  heaving  of  an  earthquake  by  the 
Revolution  of  the  Barricades,  was  then  convulsed  by  the 
furious  Jacobinical  passions  excited  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  ancient  character  of  the  English  people  appeared  to 
have  been  destroyed ;  national  rivalries  were  obliterated  ; 
national  glories  forgotten ;  hereditary  habits  overlooked. 
The  people  which  had  been  long  and  justly  esteemed  in 
Europe  the  most  tenacious  of  its  customs,  and  the  moat 
cautious  in  its  innovations,  seemed  suddenly  seized  with  the 
frenzy  of  revolution ;  the  tricolor  flag,  the  old  antagonist  of 
England,  was  paraded  amid  shouts  of  triumph  through  our 
streets ;  and  a  new  era  was  anticipated  for  the  country  and 
mankind  iirom  that  vast  change,  which,  totally  subverting 
the  old  constitution,  promised  to  subject  property,  interest, 
learning,  patriotism,  and  virtue,  beneath  the  sway  of  an 
excited,  and,  in  great  part,  ignorant  and  incapable  multitude. 
It  was  amidst  the  shouts  of  Jacobinical  triumph,  and  the 
yella  of  revolutionary  ambition,  that  the  old  constitution  fell 
in  England.  The  moment  was  awful ;  its  recollection  will 
never  be  effaced  from  our  memories :  and  not  a  few  of  the 
strongest  heads  in  England  were  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  death-warrant  of  the  British  empire  was 
signed,  and  that  her  infatuated  children,  with  suicidal  hands, 
had  plunged  a  poisoned  dagger  into  the  breast  of  their 
country. 

What  rendered  that  period  peculiarly  mournftil,  and 
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mnBt  nov,  to  the  eje  of  historical  retrospect,  afford  the 
chief  subject  of  astonishment,  is,  that  the  great  interests  in 
the  state,  which  were  usually  relied  upon  as  the  parties  most 
interested  in  upholdmg  the  constitution,  were  then  the  fore- 
most in  forwarding  the  work  of  innovation.  The  counties 
and  the  landed  interest,  which  had,  in  every  period  of  Eng- 
lish history,  been  foremost  in  support  of  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  were  then  the  first  in  raising  the  cry  of  innovation ; 
I  the  leaders  of  the  Ultra- Tory  party  had  joined  with  the 
VWhigs  and  Radicals  in  the  vote  on  the  Civil  List  in 
sJovember  1830,  which  expelled  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
/Ministry  from  the  government ;  and  the  counties  of  England, 
/  by  a  majority  of  nearly  ten  to  one,  had  returned  members, 
at  the  election  in  April  1831,  in  favour  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  The  Church,  the  ancient  warder  of  the  state,  was 
silent ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  petition  from  Bristol, 
and  the  public  meeting  at  Edinburgh  where  Professor  Wilson 
pronounced  his  noble  address,  hardly  one  eflbrt  was  made  in 
the  country  to  support  the  Conservative  Ministry  in  defend- 
ing the  old  institutions  of  the  empire.  The  EngUsh 
constitution,  the  boast  of  the  patriot  and  the  pride  of  the 
historian  during  so  many  ages,  sank  to  the  dust  without  one 
arm  being  held  out  for  its  support,  except  in  a  small  bat 
determined  Conservative  phalanx  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  noble  patriotic  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  The 
public  press,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  was  almost 
onanimous  in  favour  of  a  great  political  change ;  and 
even  the  ancient  and  deeply-furrowed  lines  of  party  dis- 
tinction seemed  to  have  been  obhterated  or  forgotten  in  the 
chaos  of  unanimity  that  prevailed  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill. 

At  the  present  time,  how  great— how  astonishing  is  the 
change  t  Again  the  national  spirit  seems  to  have  revived, 
and  the  old  and  natural  distinctions  between  the  Movement 
and  Conservative  party  have  come  to  mark  the  different 
classes  of  society,  and  separate  the  different  interests  in  the 
state.  The  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill  baa  not  only  ceased,  but  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
chaos  of  opposition  to  it.  The  most  violent  supporters  of 
that  great  change  no  longer  pretend  that  it  has  proved  a 
public  advantage,  or  that  it  has  not  bitterly  disappointed 
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the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  The  old  crj  of  "  The 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,"  has  been 
succeeded  bj  an  universal  feeling  of  discontent  and  dissatis- 
&ctiOD.  The  promised  harmonj  between  the  legislature 
aud  the  masses  of  the  communitj,  bo  far  from  being  realised, 
has  issued  in  the  prevaleuce  of  more  bitter  feelings  of  dis- 
cord between  them  than  ever  existed  previoosly  in  English 
history  ;  and  the  only  supporters  of  Maxima  Gkarta  are  now 
to  be  found  among  the  ConserratiTe  partj,  who  are  of 
opinion  that,  with  all  its  defects— and,  God  knows  I  thej  are 
not  a  few — the  maintenance  of  it  is  preferable  to  an  annual 
revolution,  or  a  continual  straining  after  something  new. 

The  old  and  long-estabUshed  lines  of  party  distinction 
— the  great  landmarks  which  distinguish  the  Movement 
from  the  Conservative  interests  in  the  State,  have  again 
re-appeared.  Not  onlj  has  the  Reform  Bill  itself  fallen 
into  the  most  determined  discredit  and  obloquy  with  its 
original  supporters ;  but  the  cause  of  innovation  itself, 
the  fever  of  change,  the  passion  for  organic  revolution,  has 
to  a  most  surprising  degree,  for  a  time  at  least,  abated 
among  all  the  more  intelligent  and  sober  ranks  of  the 
community.  Democrats  and  Chartists  indeed  there  are, 
and  probably  will  be  in  every  free  state  to  the  end  of 
time ;  but  the  general  thirst  after  political  alteration  has 
sensibly  dedined.  Men  now  see,  for  they  have  learned 
by  dear-bought  experience,  that  alteration  is  not  always 
improvement ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  changing 
for  the  worse ;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  anxiety, 
distrust,  and  consequent  misery,  which  follow  organic  or 
revolutionary  changes,  are  such,  that  all  the  advantages 
promised  by  their  supporters  are  dearly  purchased. 
The  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  fundamental  change, 
accordingly,  has  given  place  to  a  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  majority,  not  only  of  all  the  educated  classes,  but 
even  of  the  whole  constituencies  in  the  empire,  to  uphold, 
instead  of  changing,  the  great  institutions  of  the  empire  as 
they  DOW  exist,  both  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  the  passion 
for  innovation  has  given  place  to  a  general  desire,  instead 
of  any  farther  organic  change,  to  adopt  such  changes  in  our 
tociaj,  organisation,  as  may  leave  the  balance  of  pohtical 
powers  as  it  now  stands,  and  as,  while  still  upholding 
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all  the  great  institutions  of  the  empire  untoucbed,  may  adapt 
the  details  of  its  government  and  social  institutions  to  tbe 
altered  state  of  society  in  recent  times. 

What  "Was  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  aberration  of 
the  pubbc  mind,  and  departure  from  all  English  principle, 
at  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill  1  What  has  been  the 
cause  of  tbe  recent  and  gratifying  return  of  the  empire  to 
its  ancient  Conservative  principles  1  The  answer  to  these 
questions  will  at  once  point  out  the  political  errors  to  which 
our  past  misfortunes  have  been  owing,  and  shadow  out 
tbe  path,  in  future,  by  which  similar  calamities  may  be 
avoided. 

The  extraordinary,  though  temporary,  fall  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  Great  Britain,  ten  years  ago,  was 
obviously  owing  to  two  causes :  neglect  of  their  own 
principles,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  persons  committed  to 
their  charge. 

It  is  ui^ortanately  unnecessary  to  say  in  what  the  main 
neglect  of  their  principles  by  the  Conservative  party  in 
1829  and  1830  consisted.  England  was  essentially  a 
Protestant  country;  its  liberties  and  constitution  had 
sprung  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  and  formed  the 
basis  both  of  tbe  constitution  of  1688,  and  of  the  \rhole 
frame  of  society  in  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  that  such 
a  constitution  and  state  of  things  is  not  so  perfect  as  wise 
and  philanthropic  men  may  desire,  or  as  a  future  state  of 
society  under  a  more  perfect  social  system  might  render 
practicable.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  the  constitution  of 
England,  and  it  was  that  under  which  this  empire  had 
attained  an  unexampled  degree  of  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  glory.  And  experience,  in  every  age,  has  demonstrated 
that  no  vital  change  in  the  religious  institutions  of  an 
empire  can  be  made  without  endangering  the  foundations 
of  society,  and  probably  shortening  its  national  existence. 

The  Catholic.£iaaBwgatiou  Bill  snd  the  repeal  of  the 
Test-aact-^TOTpoFfttiOh  Acts,  had  been  long  and  loudly 
called  for  by  a  considerable  and  most  clamorous  party  in 
tbe  state;  and  such  had  been  the  use  made  by  the  Whigs 
of  the  lever  thus  put  into  their  hands,  that  they  bad  not 
only  divided  the  Conservative  party,  but  rendered  it  well- 
nigh   impracticable  to  carry  on  tbe  government     This 
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impracticabilitj  did  not  arise  from  the  absolate  strength^ 
of  the  Emancipation  partj,   even  vith  the  addition  of    \ 
those  vho  supported  it  among  the  ConserratiTe  ranks ;  for      \ 
vhenerer  the  people  vere  made  aware  that  the  Protestant       t  .)( 
inatitntioDs  of  the  empire  were  seriously  menaced,  they  had       /  ~ 
ncYer  failed  to  give  deciaiTe  eyidence,  by  their  returns  to     / 
Parliameut,   that  the   great  majority  of  the  nation  v&a/ 
determined  to  uphold  them. 

This  great  change  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
first  caase  which  produced  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  not 
by  the  great  addition  which  it  at  once  made  to  the  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  by  the  junction  of  the  Roman 
CatliolicB,  that  the  mischief  was  done,  so  much  as  by  the 
shake  which  was  given  to  the  Conserrative  party,  and  the 
opinion  which  was  generally  diiFused  through  the  nation, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  no  longer  represented  either 
its  principles  or  its  tenets.  The  warmest,  the  most  sincere, 
and  the  most  npright  supporters  of  the  constitution  felt 
bitterly,  and  loudly  complained,  that  a  measure  fraught  with 
the  most  important  consequences,  and  inrolviag  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  people,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  was 
forced  opon  the  nation  agunst  the  known  opinion  of  a  majo- 
rity of  its  electors  by  a  strange  combination  of  parties,  and 
an  unparalleled  exertion  of  the  power  of  Goyernment.  Hence 
arose,  in  a  most  important  and  influential  part  of  the 
nation,  and  where  it  had  never  before  been  heard — in  the 
raral,  the  thinking  and  religious  classes  of  the  state — the 
cry  for  Parhamentary  reform.  They  felt  that  the  Legis- 
lature, on  a  yital  question,  had  departed  from  their  prin- 
ciples, and  they  thought  to  reinstate  themselyes  by  an 
organic  change  in  the  constitution  of  Parliameut,  in  the 
influence  of  which  they  seemed  to  have  been  unjustly 
depriyed.  The  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Reyolutionists  at 
the  same  period  loudly  responded  to  the  cry,  from  a  desire 
to  augment  their  own  influence  in  Pariiament,  to  oust  the 
Tories  from  power,  and  to  insert  the  point  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wedge  wUch  was  to  tear  the  fabric  of  society  in 
pieces.  Thus  by  a  strange  and  anomalous  combination  of 
circumstances,  but  the  natural  efiect  of  the  steadfast  prose- 
cution of  its  principles  by  one  party,  and  of  the  signal 
dereliction  of  its  principles  by  the  other,  the  same  cry  for 
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orguiic  change  was  raised  hj  the  most  oppofdte  classes  ia 
the  state ;  and  while  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  loadlj 
supported  it  in  order  to  effect  democratic  asceudencj,  and 
increase  the  popnUr  iofloeQce  in  the  l^ialatnre,  the  Ultra- 
Tories  and  conscientioos  Cbnrchmen  as  loadlj  responded 
to  it,  from  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  staying  the  pn^ress 
of  religioos  change,  and  re-^tablishing  in  the  legislature 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  empire. 
The  cause  which  has  now  been  stated  was  the  main 
soorce  of  the  cry  for  reform  which  pervaded  the  rural  and 
serious  thinking  part  of  the  communitj  in  1830,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  number  of  members  who  were  returned 
to  Parhament  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Goremment,  at  the  election  in  August  1830.  But  powerful 
as  this  cause  was,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  of 
itself  have  sufficed  to  have  oyertumed  the  Conaerrative 
Goremment  and  old  constitution  of  the  empire,  if  it  had 
not  been  at  the  same  time  attended  by  a  similar  desire  for 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  arose  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  boroughs,  from  the  roinoos 
effect  of  the  free-trade  principles  in  commerce  and  in 
shipping,  which  the  Whigs  and  the  political  economist 
had  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  GoTemment.  Now  that 
the  facts  of  these  Tital  points  hare  been  fully  brought 
before  the  public  by  the  searching  accuracy  of  statistical 
inquiries,  and  that  Mr  Porter's  Parliamentary  tables  have 
demonstrated  the  blasting  influence  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples upon  CYery  branch  of  industry  to  which  they  were 
applied,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  profound  and  deep- 
seated  a  feeling  of  indignation  should  have  perraded  a 
large  and  influential  portion  of  the  mercantile  community. 
The  losses  they  had  sustained,  the  sufferings  they  had 
undergone,  from  the  influence  of  these  erroneous  principles, 
which  bad  been  adopted  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  both  sides  of  the  House,  were  indescribable.  The 
change  of  currency  in  1819,  followed  by  the  suppression  of 
small  notes  in  England  by  the  bill  of  1 826,  had  not  only 
spread  bankruptcy  to  an  unparalleled  extent  through  all  the 
manufacturing  towns,  but  had  lowered  by  at  least  a  thb^, 
sometimes  a  half,  the  money  value  of  property  of  every 
kind  in  the  kingdom.     Hundreds  of  master  merchants  and 
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manofactorers  in  every  city  in  the  empire  had  been 
rendered  bankrupt,  thousanda  of  industrioua  artisans  whom 
thej  employed  reduced  to  poverty  or  the  workhouse,  in 
consequence  of  these  prodigious  monetary  changes.  Every 
man  whose  property  was  burdened  with  debt,  whether  in 
land  or  moveables,  soon  found  that  debt  assume  a  menacing, 
sometimes  a  cnisliing  magnitude ;  every  person  who  lived 
by  buying  and  selling — that  is,  the  whole  trading  and 
mercantile  community — found  their  commodities  constantly 
getting  cheaper  on  their  hands ;  and,  instead  of  making 
money  by  buying  goods  and  afterwards  disposing  of  them, 
they,  in  too  many  instances,  found  themselves  losers  by  the 
transaction. 

The  reciprocity  and  free-trade  system  introduced  by 
Mr  Huskisson  in  1823,  and  which  for  the  next  ten  years 
was  so  perseveringly  carried  out  by  every  subsequent 
Administration,  caused  at  the  same  time  unparalleled  distress 
to  the  shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and,  beyond  all 
question,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  one-half  the  value  of  all 
the  property  held  in  the  form  of  shipping  by  the  British 
merchants.  The  merchants  who  were  affected  by  this 
pressure  at  once  became  sensible  of  its  existence,  and 
made  loud  and  repeated  complaints  to  Parliament  of  the 
utter  ruin  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  from  the  effects 
of  the  reciprocity  system.  They  were  always,  however, 
met  by  the  statement,  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  the  shipping  of  the  empire,  upon  the 
whole,  was  increasing  rather  than  diminishing ;  that  the 
■wisdom  of  the  policy  of  Government  was  decisively  demon- 
strated by  the  results,  and  that  their  distresses  were  owing 
to  over-trading,  or  some  other  causes,  for  which  Govern- 
ment was  not  responsible.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  for  ten  long  years,  during  which  the  shipowners  were 
suffering  the  most  acute  distress,  this  plausible  delusion 
prevented  their  complaints  from  meeting  with  attention, 
and  led  to  their  petitions  being  continually  dismissed  with- 
out any  redress  from  the  legislature.  But  no  efforts  of 
Government,  however  powerful,  no  delnsiou  of  the  legisla- 
ture, however  long  continued,  can  in  a  free  country  perma- 
nently shut  out  the  light  of  truth.  The  very  efforts  which 
the  theorists  make  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  their  prin- 
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ciples,  lead  to  the  detection  of  their  fallacy.  In  an  evil 
hour  for  the  Liberal  Administration,  Mr  Porter  com- 
menced the  classification  of  the  exports  and  shipping  of 
Great  Britain  vith  all  the  different  countries  of  the  vorld ; 
and  these  distinguishing  and  classified  returns  are  now 
complete  since  t^e  jear  1820.  The  publication  of  these 
returus  has  settled  the  question  as  to  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  reciprocity  system  upon  our  shipping  interests.  They 
have  demonstrated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception, 
that  the  shipping  of  the  Baltic  powers,  with  whom  we  have 
concluded  these  reciprocity  treaties,  has,  ever  since  their 
date,  continually  and  rapidly  increased  upon  the  British 
shipowners,  insomuch  that  their  tonnage  with  us  is  now 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  it  was  when  the  reciprocity 
system  began,  while  ours  with  them  has  declined  in  gener^ 
to  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  was  when  the  system  commenced. 
In  short,  it  has  now  been  completely  proved  that  the 
complaints  of  the  shipowners  were,  in  every  particular,  well 
founded,  and  that  the  British  flag  has  been  rapidly  and 
almost  entirely  ousted  from  the  trade  of  all  the  northern 
powers  of  Europe;  while  the  steady  progress  of  onr  ship- 
ping, upon  the  whole,  has  been  shown  to  be  solely  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  and  rapid  growth  of  our  colonial  trade, 
which  is  our  own  alone,  and  the  benefits  of  which  the  reci- 
procity mania  h^  not  hitiierto  compelled  us  to  share  with 
distant  or  hostile  states. 

The  same  classified  Parliamentary  returns  of  Mr  Porter 
hare,  in  like  manner,  completely  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  the  free-trade  mania  in  merchandise,  and  proved  the  truth 
of  the  common  complaint,  that  the  free-trade  system  had 
essentially  injured  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
industry  in  the  country.  Everybody  knows  that  this  free- 
trade  system  was  established  by  Mr  Huskisson  in  1823, 
1824,  and  1825  ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  it,  a  very  great 
reduction  was  made  in  the  duties  on  French  silks,  French 
wines,  French  clocks,  kid  gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  articles  of  European  manufacture.  The  dealers  in 
these  articles  in  this  country  immediately  suffered,  and 
suffered  severely,  by  the  competition  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  their 
produce  which  in  consequence  ensued  ;  and  they  petitioned 
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Farliameat  again  and  agdn,  in  the  most  urgent  tenns,  to 
ioTSBtigate  their  compUiats,  and  grant  them  protection 
against  the  ruinoos  decline  of  prices  vhich  the  competition 
of  foreigners,  employing  vorkmen  at  one-third  of  the  British 
vages,  had  produced.  They  were  constantly  met  by  the 
statement,  that  their  grierances  vere  entirely  imaginary,  or 
were  imputable  only  to  themselves  ;  that  our  exports,  on 
the  whole,  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  commerce  never 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  bitter  feelings  this  reception  of  their  complaints 
produced  among  persons  who,  during  the  heyday  of  the 
reciprocity  and  free-trade  mania,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
necessary  effects,  felt  themselves  slipping  down  from  an 
affluent  station  into  the  Gazette,  the  hospital,  or  the  work- 
house ;  and  undoubtedly  great  part  of  the  chaos  of  unanimity 
in  favour  of  Reform  which  characterised  the  country  in  1831 
and  1832,  after  about  ten  years'  experience  of  the  free-trade 
system,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ruinous  effects  which  that 
system  produced  upon  a  large  part  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  the  cold-blooded  indifference  with  which  the 
statement  of  that  suffering  was  received  by  the  speculative 
politicians  who  had  caused  it. 

The  unbounded  confidence,  however,  which  its  authors 
have  placed  in  the  free-trade  principles,  have  now  gone  far 
to  unmask  it.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  free-trade  advocates, 
when  Mr  Porter  began  the  classification  of  the  trading  to 
the  different  countries,  and  showed  where  it  was  that  it  was 
increasing,  and  where  it  was  that  it  was  stationary  or 
declining.  It  is  now  proved  by  the  admission  of  the  great 
free-trade  advocate,  Mr  Porter  himself,  that  our  trade  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  greater  part  of  whom  we 
had  concluded  reciprocity  treaties,  is  stationary/  or  declining, 
and  that  "  our  exports  to  these  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
actually  less  at  this  moment,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  than  they  were  in  the  three  years  which  succeeded 
the  termination  of  the  war."  * 

The  same  returns  prove  that  it  is  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  our  exports  to  our  own  colonies,  particularly 
Canada,  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  other  distant 
countries  of  the  globe,  with  whom  we  had  concluded  no 
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free-trade  treaties,  wliich  has  compensated,  and  more  tlian 
compenBated,  the  decrease  in  our  intercourse  vith  old  states 
wliom  ve  had  striven  to  uphold  bj  the  introduction  of  these 
new  free-trade  principles.  It  now  appears,  accordingljr, 
perfectly  clear  how  it  was  that  so  many  Branches  of  industry 
in  the  country  were,  under  the  school  of  the  Economists, 
encountering  such  acute  sufiering,  while  the  exports  of  the 
nation,  upon  the  whole,  were  progressirely  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  for  those  branches  were  increasing  which  were 
carrying  on  with  our  own  colonies,  which  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  free-trade  system — while  the  decline  was 
going  on  in  those  branches  of  trade  which  the  free-trade 
system  had  paralysed  or  ruined.  But  it  may  be  conceived 
how  grating  it  was  for  those  persons  whose  fortunes  were 
melting  away  in  their  hands  under  the  operations  of  the 
political  enonomist — and  who  saw  every  concession  made 
by  this  country  to  foreign  states,  immediately  followed  by 
additional  and  more  rigorous  restrictions  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  articles  of  British  manufacture  into  their  harbours — 
to  be  constantly  told  that  their  grievances  had  no  existence 
or  were  noways  imputable  to  the  new  system  wliich  h&d 
been  adopted,  merely  because  the  growth  of  the  brandies 
which  were  flourishing,  and  not  touched  by  the  free-trade 
system,  had  overshadowed  the  decrepitude  of  those  which 
were  declining.  And  undoubtedly  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  Reform  was  owing 
to  the  inhuman  indifference  with  which  the  political 
economists,  and  their  namerous  school  in  the  legislature, 
treated  the  suffering  which  they  had  been  so  instrumental 
in  creating. 

Here,  then,  are  the  causes  which  created  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  nation  in  the  cry  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  ten  years  ago,  and  combined  together  for  a  time,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  lieformers,  persons  of  such  conflicting 
interests  and  discordant  principles.  The  rural  population 
and  the  landed  proprietors — the  natural  strongholds  of 
Conservative  principles,  and  the  citadel,  in  every  preceding 
age,  of  the  constitution — demanded  it  because  their  feelings 
had  been  profoundly  lacerated  by  the  concessions  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  still  more  by  the  manner  in  which 
those  concessions  had  been  forced  upon  a  reluctant  nation. 
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The  commercial  classes  demanded  it,  because  their  interests 
for  a  long  course  of  years  had  been  injured  by  the  great 
moDetarj  changes  which  had  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  painful  Tasting  away  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  long- 
continued  and  diatressing  fall  in  the  money  prices  of  com- 
modities. The  shipping  interesta  loudly  responded  to  the 
cry,  because  their  profits  had  fallen  one-half  under  the 
operation  of  the  reciprocity  system.  The  manufacturers 
demuided  it,  for  they  had  in  many  instances  been  ground 
to  the  dust  by  the  free-trade  system,  and  they  had  met 
with  nothing  but  derision  and  contempt  from  the  poUtical 
economists  of  the  age.  Thus  neariy  all  classes  concurred  in 
demanding  a  change  of  government,  and  an  organic  alteration 
in  the  constitution,  because  Government  had,  in  a  vital 
particular,  abandoned  its  principles,  and  the  couatitution  had 
ceased  to  protect  its  subjects ;  because  Ministers  were  content 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  office  without  enjoying  the 
reality  of  power ;  because  his  Majesty's  Opposition  had 
become  more  powerful  than  his  Majesty's  Ministry;  because 
Govemment  had  both  abandoned  its  principles  and  forgot 
its  duties ;  because  faith  was  sacrificed  to  supposed  expedi- 
ence, and  vested  interests  to  visionary  change  ;  because  the 
empire  had  the  burdens  of  government  without  its  protection, 
the  name  Of  a  religion  without  its  bonds,  the  recollection  of 
a  constitution  without  its  reality. 

And  what  is  very  remarkable  in  these  changes,  and 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  similar  convulsions  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  every  one  of  the  ruinous  innovations  which  thus 
loosened  the  fabric  of  the  empire,  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  prostrated  whole  classes.  i>i  the^state,  had 
Wfj  iiTgn/l  »n  ^y  \^hp.  Whig  pflT^y  J  «"'i  y^C-tboga  Tery 
1  the  Whigs  tg^ower,  and  gave  them  a 


tifiP""*  ffTf  te"  y^Pm  Vj  pffifj^^^^h"  emanckiation  of  the 
Soman  CatholicM"ie  Currency  Bill  of  ISisPthe  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  in  Englud  in  182E^^he  reciprocity 
system,  the  free-trade  systemr^e  preference  of  foreign  to 
colonial  industry,  were  the  favourite  measures  of  the  Whigs, 
and  had  been  urged  incessantly  by  them  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  all  for  ten,  many  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
before  they  were  adopted.  It  was  by  slow  degrees,  partly 
by  persuasion,  partly  by  delusion,  partly  by  the  mania  for 
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Liberal  opinions,  irhicti,  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
peace,  apread  to  such  an  unheard-of  extent  among  the  young 
men  of  the  higher  ranks  in  the  empire,  that  the  Whigs 
succeeded  after  so  many  efibrts  in  winning  orer  a  large 
proportioii  of  the  Tories  to  their  side,  and  embuing  the 
practical  administration  of  gOTemment  vith  so  fatal  an 
infusion  of  their  pernicious  dogmas.  Beyond  all  question 
it  was  the  adoption  of  these  dogmas  which  overturned  the 
Tory  Government  and  the  old  constitution  of  the  empire. 
It  was  the  misery  they  caused  among  some  classes,  the 
disgust  among  others,  which  produced  the  revolution  of 
1832  ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  this  convulsion  was  to  elevate 
the  Whigs,  the  authors  of  these  very  pernicious  measures,  to 
power  !  Herein,  then,  was  the  marvel  of  these  times.  It 
was  the  Whig  mcg'jniR  **"ifi  prrv'"""'^  *•*"?  '^■"jr'"*'i  t^t 
overturned"  the  I'ories  and  rTianjrftd  ^,]|)g  wtnatitntipn  ;  j>nH 
ySt  that'V'di'y  -Ji-"-*^ -*•-"*'"■ — "  ^^^^  rnv"?  'fft.;^!.  ^la^^^ 
file  Whigs, to^iower. 

This  result,  strange  and  anomalous  as  it  may  appear, 
was,  however,  nothing  more  than  what  a  careful  examination 
of  human  affairs  will  show  us  might  have  naturally  been 
expected  from  a  Government  which  abandoned  its  own 
principles  to  adopt  those  of  its  antagonists.  Lessons  of 
political  wisdom  of  the  highest  practical  importance  at  this 
time,  when  the  Conservatives  are  returning  to  power,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  causes  which  ten  years  ^o  precipitated 
them  from  it.  Government  invariably  bears  the  responsn- 
bihty  of  the  measures  which  are  introduced  under  its  auspices, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  they  have  been  originally 
recommended,  or  by  what  external  influence  thej  may  have 
been  forced  upon  the  Administration,  The  great  monetary 
change  of  1819  is  still  denominated  Peel's  Bill,  although 
it  only  embodied  the  principles  which,  from  the  date  of 
the  famous  Bullion  Report  in  1810,  downwards,  had  been 
incessantly  pressed  upon  Government  by  Mr  Homer  and 
the  Whigs.  Mr  Huskisson  is  still  considered  as  the  father 
of  the  free-trade  and  reciprocity  systeme,  though  the  Whigs 
had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  incessantly  labouring 
to  carry  these  principles  into  practice ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  name  is  permanently  associated  with  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  although,  when  he  ultimately  and 
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Teluctantlj  conceded  it,  he  only  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
a  lerer  vhich  for  thirty  years  the  Liberals  had  been  insert- 
ing into  the  constitution.     Herein,  then,  lies  the  immense, 
the  incalculable  danger  of  a  Government  abandoning  ite  own 
principles,  and  yielding  even  for  a  season  to  the  suggestions 
or  the  measures  of  its  antagonists,  that  the  ruinous  effects 
of  all  those  measures  are  nniformly  and  exclusirely  ascribed 
to  itself,  while  the  Opposition  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
misery  and  discontent  which  are  produced   by  the  very 
measures  which  they  themselrea  have  been  most  strenuous  A 
in  advocating.     Beyond  all  doub| ,  it  was  the  adontion  hv  1 
the  Tories  of  WKi^nnnRiDtc''j^  prinr  to  1830^  which_j>r.eci-  /    \a^ 
pitated  themaBil^^WI^^We^'^nT^VcjJtTis..^  /     P 

tjiSn  nf  t^jjl    [irilllMJffPninftt  imtat1prT"t1i'<>    WTitjtb    in  fifflr-p.    I 

On  all  suchoccaSTBfiOijnr  a^concedmg  Government  will  \ 
experience  the  full  cost  of  the  caustic  saying  of  Tacitus, 
"  Prospera  omnes  sibi  vindicant ;  adversa  vni  solo  impu- 
tantur." * 

The  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Tories  have  now,  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  become  sufficiently  obvious ;  those  which  have 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs  are  atiU  more  apparent, 
because  they  lie  nearer  the  surface,  and  are  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  usual  course  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  ] 
world.  Bpt  if  the  Conaervatives  have  TTiany  ^'■°°""°  ^  I 
wisdom  to  leam  trtiUl  tfaH  l-'S'UB^s.  wLjclx  -ted  to-thwf  own 
overthrOTIi  mil  yUHB  &^6,  theY.^a.^  not  loM'  iastwictiBB-to 
gatner  trom  those  which  have  produced  the  davoiaUof  their 

The  great  object  for  which  government  is  desired  and 
instituted  among  men  is  protection  to  life  and  property,  and 
neither  can  be  conferred  upon  the  people  without  stability 
in  the  ruling  power.  This  stability  again  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  repose.  Fixity  of  principle,  therefore,  and 
uniformity  of  administration,  are  the  essential  requisites  of 
good  government.  For  their  want  no  energy  how  great,  no 
talent  how  brilliant  soever,  can  afford  any  compensation. 
Energy  without  such  a  regulation  will  be  directed  only  to 
tear  society  In  pieces,  talent  to  pervert  government  into 
extravagant  or  pernicious   innovations.     Movement  as  a 
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principle  of  gorernmeiit  is  not  only  inconsisteat  vith  a  good 
administration  of  public  affaire,  but  it  must  speedily  prore 
fatal  to  government  itself.  To  attempt  to  construct  a  good 
government  upon  the  Movement  principle,  is  just  as  impos- 
sible as  to  attempt  to  build  a  secure  house  vhich  is  to  roll 
upon  wheels. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  society  cannot 
stand  still ;  that  the  vorld  changes,  and  we  all  change  with 
it ;  that  time  is  the  greatest  of  all  innovators,  and  that  he 
who  obstinately  adheres  to  old  institutions  will  soon  find 
himself  as  much  out  of  date  as  he  who  iusists  upon  wearing 
the  dress  of  his  grandfather.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  essence  of  good  government  is  stability  of  institution  and 
fixity  of  principle.  The  elements  of  change,  the  principles 
which  lead  to  progress,  are  sufficiently  powerful  in  society  at 
all  times  to  insure  the  necessary  and  proper  modification  of 
government,  without  Government  itself  taking  the  lead  in 
their  introduction.  A  skilful  pilot  is  required,  not  to  aug- 
ment the  force  of  the  wind  or  the  steam  which  impels  his 
vessel,  but  to  restrain  its  violence  and  regulate  its  direction. 
If  a  charioteer  incessantly  fiogs  on  his  horses  without  ever 
using  the  rein,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  in  what  his  course 
will  terminate.  A  silent  process  of  change  is  going  on  in 
every  human  being  every  hour  of  his  life,  and  the  eflfects  of 
that  change  It  is  altogether  impossible  in  the  end  to  with- 
stand ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  either  of  a  wise  man 
or  a  sage  physician,  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  that  progress, 
or  induce  at  thirty  the  constitution  of  sixty. 

This  BtabiUty  and  fixity  of  principle  aud  institution  in 
government  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  cautious 
adoption  of  salutary  improvement,  that  it  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  it.  Its  principle  does  not  lead  it  to  oppose  ei/eiy 
change,  but  those  only  which  are  unsanctioned  by  experience, 
and  uncalled  for  by  necessity.  Innovations  of  this  kind 
its  principles,  so  far  from  leading  it  to  reject,  necesswily 
counsels  it  to  adopt :  for  then  they  have  ceased  to  be 
innovations  ;  they  are  no  longer  anything  new  ;  they  come 
recommended  by  the  sanction  of  time,  and  the  weight  of 
experience.  Alterations  thus  recommended  are  not  only 
noways  inconsistent  with  a  strictly  Conservative  govern- 
ment,   bat    are  evidently  and  essentially  inherent  in   its 
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^iiit  It  is  .^ayjgrteae^^bicb  distinguislies  all  such  sug- 
gestions of  tifce "from  the  crude  creationa  of  viaionaiy  specu- 
lation.  And  herein  Hes  the  meaning  of  the  visdom  of  our 
ancestors,  which  it  is  erer  so  much  the  object  of  the  Move- 
ment party  to  deride,  but  which  mH  always  in  the  end 
re-assert  its  empire  over  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It 
is  not  that  our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  we  are,  or  statesmen 
more  disinterested  in  a  former  age  than  in  the  present ;  but 
that  experience  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  political  art ;  and 
that  what  comes  recommended  by  Us  resaita,  though  worked 
out  by  the  hands  of  ordinary  men,  is  far  superior  in  wisdom, 
and  infinitely  safer  in  execution,  than  what  the  great^t 
genius,  unaided  by  its  Hght,  could  conceiye,  or  the  profouudeaf 
wisdom,  undirected  by  its  landmarks,  execute. 

If  these  principles  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  at 
once  appear  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Whig- Radicals 
have  so  soon  fallen  into  general  obloquy  with  the  nation, 
notwithstanding  the  burst  of  unanimity  in  faTour  of  Reform 
with  which  they  were  ushered  into  power.  They  accepted 
office  on  the  Movement  principle.  They  convulsed  the 
nation,  both  by  incessant  delusions  propagated  through  the 
press,  for  thirty  years  before  they  got  into  power,  and  by 
the  prodigal  gift  of  unlooked-for  political  influence  to  the 
democratic  constituencies  of  towns,  the  moment  they  were 
installed  in  office. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  were  completely  revolutionised  by 
the  Reform  Bill ;  and  but  for  the  weight  arising  from  their 
junction  with  the  sober  thought  and  more  reasonable  habits 
of  England,  both  these  countries  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  hurried  dovm  the  revolutionary  gulf.  England  itself 
was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  Ministerial  gift  to  the  people 
of  unlooked-for  power,  on  a  greater  scale  thau  ever  had 
been  conferred  by  any  previous  govemment  on  any  former 
nation.  Having  thus  roused  the  revolutionary  passions  to 
the  very  highest  pitch,  in  order  to  ensure  their  accession  to 
office,  and  effect  an  organic  change  of  unprecedented  and 
portentous  magnitude  in  the  constitution,  in  order  to  ensure 
its  continuance,  they  of  necessity  were  stamped,  from  the 
first  day  die  Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  with  the  revolu- 
tionary character.  The  expectations  formed  of  them  by 
their  democratic  supporters  were  such,  that  any  government 
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which  fulfilled  one-half  of  them,  would  have  completely  rero- 

lutiouised  the  countrj. 

/From  the  outset  of  their  ctureer,  or  rather,  sines  the  great 

change  in  the  constitution  bj  the  Reform  Bill  was  completed, 
/the  Whige  were  placed  in  a  false  position,  from  which  no 
/  human  wisdom  could  bj  poBsibility  extricate  them,  when 
/   the  strange  and  unbeard-of  coalition  of  parties  by  which 

they  were  wafted  into  power,  become  subject  to  dissolution. 

The  Ultra- Tories,  who,  in  their  an^piiBh  at  Roman  Catholic 

Emancipation.b^g  forced  upon  thenLntu^lmnft^  in  tih*'*'"*^ 

t  "^otestant  princij^es.  h^ipg  rftrffiflfrT"^  '"  *^°  T.,g;ai.t»w> 
I  by  the  extension  of  the  Ruflrayp  fffl^gr  thft  pjiFffm^  pill^  tha 
\  very  reyersej^as  ^a,case.  A  grim  and  hideous  array  ol" 
XPapists,  Dissenters,  Infidels^  Radicals,  and  Rerolutionists, 
Vose  up  before  them ;  and  the  Lichfield  House  contract, 
with  the  majority  which  it  gare  in  Parliament  to  the  Moto- 
ment  party  and  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  whom  it  installed 
in  power,  seemed  to  banish  all  hope  of  effecting  any  return 
to  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  empire.  The  insidious 
attempts  which  were  made  to  undermine  oar  religious  insti- 
tutions, by  introducing  generally  a  system  of  education, 
which,  professing  to  detach  instruction  altogether  from  sec- 
tarian infiuence,  in  effect  proposed  to  hand  over  the  sharp- 
ened intellects  of  educated  man  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  his  worst  and  most  selfish  passions — at  once  revealed  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  with  which  not  merely  the  Protes- 
tant institutions  of  the  Empire,  but  Christianity  itself,  in 
these  realms,  was  threatened.  The  subserrience  to  O'Con- 
□ell  which  has  characterised  the  Liberal  Administration, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Lichfield  House  compact ;  the  dis- 
creditable dependence  upon  furious  priests  and  hireling  agi- 
tators in  the  sister  island  ;  and  the  open  attempt  to  subject 
the  whole  property  and  education  of  that  country  to  the 
dominion  of  a  savage  mnltitude,  guided  by  a  disciplined 
body  of  zealous  and  bloodthirsty  priests,  showed,  at  the  same 
time,  what  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  institutions  or  the  Reformed  faith,  in  these 
islands,  if  this  coalition  of  Whigs,  Radicals,  Papists,  Dis- 
senters, and  Infidels,  continued  much  longer  in  power  ;  and 
at  length  completely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  real  fiiends  of 
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the  MoDftrctij  and  the  Church  of  Engtand  Id  Great  Britain 
to  the  fatal  results  of  that  mistaken  policy  od  their  part, 
Tfaich,  fi'om  indigDation  at  a  temporarj  aberration  from 
principle  on  the  part  of  their  friends,  had  permaQeatly 
opened  the  gates  to  their  enemies. 

The  agitation  vhich,  at  the  same  time,  under  MimBterial 
auspices,  was  got  up  against  the  agricultural  iuterests  of  the 
empire,  and  the  loud  clamour  which  was  everywhere  raised 
bj  the  Whig  RjuJirals  against  the  Corn  Laws,  gradually 

Opflnet^Tllft  ftygg  of   f|hfl  ^anflpn     prnprif^ftrs-anTr  ffin'fnral 

population  to  the  certain  sacrifice  which  awaited  them,  from  . 
the  anxiety  of  the  Liberal  Administration,  at  all  hazards,  to 
propitiate  the  affections  and  gain  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic multitude  in  towns,  by  holding  out  to  them  the 
delusive  prospect  of  cheap  bread  and  cheap  provisions. 
Although  Lord  Melbourne  declared,  in  liis  place  as  Prime 
Minister,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  would  set 
"  man  against  man,  class  against  class,  and  would  be  the 
moat  insane  project  which  bad  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;"  yet  it  was  not  the  less  apparent  that 
Ministers  would  infallibly  adopt  this  alternative  rather  than 
quit  their  places,  and  that  the  expedient  of  the  big  and  the 
little  loaf  was  the  last  trump  card  which  they  would  play 
out  before  surrendering  the  deal.  This  conviction,  coupled 
with  the  intense  iiingipt-  "•'"'^'jri,]]!  [Jbfll^/,  population  of 
,,  .    «  1  allian"'"        ' 


the  empire  by  theOVhigrRadJcal  alliance^Sth  O'Connell, 
and  the  slight  openly  shown  to 'tlic  religious  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  the  efforts  unceasingly  made  to  under- 
mine them,  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the  strong  and 
general  reaction  against  Liberal  principles,  which  has  now 
proclaimed  itself  in  the  counties  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  language  too  strong  and  decisive  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

While  the  religious  and  rural  classes  of  the  empire  thus 
shrank  from  all  contact  with  the  proclaimed  enemies  of  its 
national  faith  aud  agricultural  interests,  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  iuterests  were  not  less  shaken  in  their  con- 
fidence in  the  Movement  Ministry,  by  the  utter  incapacity 
which  they  evinced  in  the  management  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  the  perilous  predicament  into 
which  they  had  brought  both  our  national   honour  and 
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colonial  interests  by  their  incessant  truckling  to  the  demo- 
cratic multitude  in  the  tovns  in  the  Briti&b  islaada,  who, 
blind  to  all  ultimate  conseqaences,  clamoured  onlj  for  an 
immediate  reduction  of  taxation.  While  their  pampering 
Fapineau  and  the  Canadian  traitors  at  length  brought  on 
that  noted  rebellion  in  our  noble  Transatlantic  colonies, 
vhich  ftU  men  of  sense  had  seen  could  not,  under  such  a 
system  of  policy,  be  long  aTerted,  their  pohcy  in  China 
brought  oar  connexions  with  the  Celestial  Empire  to  sach 
a  condition,  that  the  arrogance  of  the  Chinese  became  insup- 
portable, and  we  were  driven  to  a  war  without  their  baring 
made  the  smallest  preparation  for  it,  which  their  nsn^ 
vacillating  policy  has  caused  to  be  hitherto  attended  with 
little  honour,  immense  expense,  and  fearful  loss  of  life.  At 
length,  when  driven  to  their  last  shifts  by  the  decline  of 
their  parliamentary  majority,  and  the  aroused  and  general 
indignation  of  the  country,  they  openly  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  brought  forward  their  famous  Sugar  Duties  and  Timber 
Scheme  in  their  last  Budget,  which,  in  the  hope  of  deluding 
the  urban  populace  by  the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  cheap  sugar, 
and  cheap  timber,  in  effect  proposed  to  ruin  our  West 
India  Colonies,  our  North  American  possessions,  and  British 
agricultura 

Nor  were  the  colonial  and  landed  interests  the  only  ones 
which  the  reckless  policy  of  the  Whig-Radical  Administra- 
tion exposed  to  danger,  nor  their  attachments  the  only  ones 
which  were  now  rapidly  turning  into  hatred.  Still  more 
profound,  because  based  on  a  sense  of  ingratitude,  and  an 
ulcerated  feeling  of  disappointment,  was  the  indignation 
with  which  the  Melbourne  Administration  came  ere  long  to 
be  regarded  by  the  extreme  section  of  its  Radical  supporters. 
They,  as  every  person  of  respectability  and  intelligence  in 
the  country  soon  saw,  looked  to  the  Reforto  Bill  only  as  the 
stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and  confidently  expected  that 
the  parading  of  tricolor  flags  through  the  streets,  and  the 
shoutings  and  yells  of  the  revolutionary  mob  around  the 
hustings,  would  soon  be  followed  in  this  country,  as  it  had  been 
in  France,  by  the  dirision  of  estates,  the  ruin  of  the  Church, 
and  the  sweeping  off  of  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt. 
When  they  perceived  that  these  effects  did  not  immediately 
take  place,  and  that  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Whig  cabinet 
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TAfl,  to  yield  as  iev  rerolutionary  chaDges  as  was  consiateat 
with  the  mamteoaDce  of  their  oth  places ;  when  they  saw, 
in  short,  that  the  constitution  vas  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  a 
bloT,  bat  husbanded  and  dealt  out  pieceTneal,  only  as  the 
necessities  of  Government  required  its  progressive  aliena- 
tion, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  With  fierce 
vituperation,  and  abuse  loud  and  long,  because  heartfelt 
and  deserred,  they  turned  upon  their  former  cherished  and 
popular  leaders,  and  reviled  them  with  language  not  less 
fdrions  and  rituperatiTe  than  that  had  been  extravagant, 
with  which,  in  the  fulness  of  revolutionary  expectation,  they 
had  so  recently  lauded  and  bespattered  them.  The  ongin 
of  the  Chartiste  and  the  Socialists ;  the  bloodshed,  misery, 
and  anxiety,  which  the  former  have  brought  upon  various 
parts  of  the  realm,  and  the  fearful  poison  which  the  latter 
have  instilled  into  that  sacred  fountain  of  all  private  and 
public  good — the  domestic  relations  of  the  people — have  all 
sprung  from  the  intense  feeling  of  disappointment  which  has 
come  to  pervade  the  most  fiery  and  comipted  of  the 
working  classes,  from  the  failure  of  the  Whig-Radical 
Minisby  to  advance  with  railway  speed  in  the  march  of 
revolution.  Thus  the  multitude  in  towns,  upon  whose 
vehement  passions  and  physical  violence  the  Whigs  had 
mainly  relied  on  the  popular  elections  which  carried  the 
Reform  Bill,  became  detached  from  ,them,  simply  because 
the  Whigs,  who  had  got  possession  of  power  and  enjoyed 
its  sweets,  were  in  no  hurry  to  pull  down,  faster  than  was 
necessary  to  preserve  their  tenancy,  the  enchanted  palace  in 
which  they  were  so  comfortably  lodged. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  combined  feelings  of  patriotic 
indignatioQ,  religious  zeal,  well-founded  apprehension,  and 
TflTolutionary  disappointment,  that  the  late  elections  took 
place ;  and  their  result  has  completely  demonstrated  that, 
for  the  time  at  least,  the  political  sins  of  the  Whig-Radical  ' 
foctioD  have  brought  upon  them  a  storm  of  discontent, 
i^Dst  which  all  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Bed-chamber,  will  be  unable  to  afford  any  shelter. 
Out  of  a  million  of  electors  in  the  united  empire,  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  have  recorded  their  votes  against 
them — a  vast  majority  in  a  nation  so  recently  convulsed  with 
revolutionary  passion,  and  then  worked  upon  by  a  fiendish 
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effort,  of  all  others  the  most  likelj  to  roose  the  revolutionary 
flame — the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  acting  upon  a  population  in 
many  places  suffering  under  Bevere  distress.  The  eitra- 
ordinary  and  admitted  failure  of  this  cry,  nused  under  such 
circumstances,  not  only  affords  decisive  evidence  of  the 
extremely  low  ebb  to  vhich  the  Whig-Radical  Romp 
has  fallen  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  country  ;  but  also 
affords  the  most  gratifying  proof,  that  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  evils  of  democracy,  and  the  incessant  efforts 
of  the  higher  class  of  our  statesmea  and  writers  in  the  press, 
to  enlighten  the  people  of  this  country  as  to  its  necessary 
tendency,  hare  not  been  unattended  with  the  desired  result 
in  staying  the  march  of  revolution. 

In  truth,  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  those  who  consider  the 
matter  coolly  and  dispassionately,  than  that  a  government 
which  seta  out  upon  the  principle  of  yielding  to  the  move- 
ment, and  purchasing  a  precarious  and  dishonoured  exis- 
tence by  sacrificing,  one  after  another,  aU  the  great  institu- 
tions and  most  important  interests  of  society  to  the  incessant 
craving  of  the  revolutionary  monster,  must  shortly  either 
succeed  in  destroying  the  empire,  or  be  destroyed  itself. 
The  principle  of  progressively  advancing  from  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  one  interest  to  that  of  another,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  democratic  passion,  ia  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  anything  like  good  government,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  it  can  fail  either  in  bringing  destruction  upon 
the  nation  which  permits  its  rulers  to  advance  in  such 
a  career,  or  in  creating  such  a  storm  of  varied  discontent 
throughout  the  country  as  must  speedily  prove  fatal  to  its 
authors.  Such  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature ;  the  just 
punishment  provided  in  all  ages  for  revolutionary  ambition 
and  violence.  If  persisted  in,  it  must  destroy  the  nation  ; 
if  checked,  the  nation  may  be  saved,  but  its  authors  must 
.perish. 
i,  r  The  present  fall  of  the  Whigs,  therefore,  equally  with 
^^  ftbat  of  the  Tories  ten  years  ago,  has  been  owing  to  general 
'  /causes  ;  and  it  is  only  by  searching  with  scrutinising  eye  the 
(circumstances  which  have  produced  these  extraordinary 
results,  that  either  the  great  historical  moral  of  these  times 
ia  to  be  revealed,  or  the  errors  avoided  which  have  led  to 
such  apparently  opposite,  but  in  reality  consistent,  results. 
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S^tifw  mA  aPPminpl^  rttntrKdii^t^rv  aa  Jt  mftv  appear,  it 
ia  DOW  dearly  pmTfid  hy  B^riAnra  thah  it.  wm  tl^^^jg|^ 
o^^^^^imilyg^^UQBJI^in  the  great  bulk  of  the  natiop, 

for  Reform^  of  the  i^yolutionarY  tempest  of  .1832^  and  of 
gy.  p~»^j>t  .fLj-.Ji^u_.^£_tj^»,>=^Jia^;»..»^j.  pnrfj  Xi  was 
becaase  they  felt  that  the  coDcediDg,  cooaliatiog  Miaisters 
of  1829  had  deviated  io  the  most  vital  particulara  from  the 
GODstitatioD,  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  England  threv  itself, 
with  honest  and  sincere,  but  mistaken  and  ill-judged  rash- 
ness, into  the  arms  of  the  Reformers  ;  it  ia  because 
experience  has  rerealed  the  real  tendency  of  the  revolu- 
tionary passion,  and  proved  the  dangers  with  which  not  only 
all  oar  great  institutions,  but  even  the  existence  of  the  empire, 
is  threatened  by  the  Reform  Ministry,  that  it  has  now 
hurled  them  from  the  helm. 

Let,  then,  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  the  Conservative  leaders    i 
lay  this  great  truth  to  their  hearts,  aa  the  moral  to  be  drawn    \ 
from    the   dreadful   crisis   through  which  the  nation  has     \ 
passed — that  no  laattTtg  strength,  bid  only  weakness,  is  to  be      \ 
gained  by  emhraoing  the  doctrines  of  their  of^onent^j„j;ad^    \ 
that  they.lgin  never  rule  the  empire  with  Buch  success  as  .^    \ 
when  they  most  truly"  and  sincerely  t'ollow  out  in  efci-y 
ae"partiM'6fir~'tyt{iy"'rouserva!TYe''  prliicIplSa: — What  these     I 
principles   are,~Tias  TJeen  "told   us    by    a  greater  power    / 
than  earthly  wisdom.     To    "fear    God   and  honour  the    / 
king^^  but  a  part.  thoog^r}ff5ffTli^BBI'BnSKt"'esaential    I 
jBlff^pKft  nnncipies  ot  gooJ  g(iycroTB^gC~ma'iiot.'le8S    \ 
the   dnty  of  a  good  (JbrisTian  legislator  to  "clothe  the  / 
naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor."  < 
It  is  here  that  the  real  secret  of  successful  Conservative  \ 
administration  ia  to  be  found,  and  it  is  from  the  long-con-     \ 
tinued  and  inexplicable  neglect  of  this  first  of  social  dnties  J 
that  all  our  dangers  have  arisen. 

Experience  has  now  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
precepts  of  religion  have  a  national  aa  well  as  an  individual 
application ;  and  that  no  empire  can  remain  prosperous, 
BDlesa  in  its  internal  government  it  acts  upon  those  precepts 
wbic^,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  proclaimed  by  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  The  passion  for  social  amelioration, 
the  numberless  philanthropic  delusions  by  which  this  age  is 
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BO  remarkably  distiDguished,  the  incessant  desire  to  disGover, 
in  organic  change  of  human  arrangement,  a  remedj  for  the 
numberless  erils  to  vhich  flesh  is  heir,  are  but  the  yearnings 
of  the  human  mind  for  that  something  which  it  feels 
is  wanting,  and  for  the  absence  of  vhich  all  the  glories  and 
wealth,  as  well  as  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  can  aflbrd  no 
compensation.  What  that  something  is,  is  annouBced 
in  every  page  of  the  gospel.  It  is  to  subdae  oar  passions, 
discharge  our  duties,  extend  our  charity.  The  poor,  we 
know,  will  always  be  with  us  ;  they  will  always  require  to 
hare  the  gospel  preached  to  them  ;  charity  will  nerer  cease 
to  be  the  greatest  of  the  national,  as  well  as  the  individual 
virtues.  It  is  in  tho  adoption  of  these  principles  by 
government  and  the  legislature,  that  the  real  balm  for  an 
ulcerated  nation  is  to  be  found ;  it  is  by  the  application  of 
such  principles  that  oil  is  to  he  poured  into  the  wounds  of 
homanity :  it  is  there,  if  anywhere,  that  the  elixir  of  national 
immortality  is  to  be  found. 

The  contest  between  Revolution  and  Conservatism  is  no 
other  than  the  contest  between  the  powers  of  hell  and  those 
of  heaven.  Hnman  pride,  adopting  the  suggestions  of  the 
great  Adversary  of  mankind,  will  always  seek  a  remedy  for 
social  evils  in  the  spread  of  earthly  knowledge,  the  cliange 
of  institutions,  the  extension  of  science,  and  the  unaided 
efforts  of  worldly  wisdom.  Religion,  following  a  heavenly 
guide,  wUl  never  cease  to  foretell  the  entire  Utility  of  all 
such  means  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil  irom  humanity; 
and  will  loudly  proclaim,  that  the  only  reform  that  is  reaUy 
likely  to  be  efficacious,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is 
the  reform  of  the  human  heart.  The  French  and  the 
English  revolutions  afford,  within  the  last  half-century,  suc- 
cessive and  awfiil  warnings  both  of  the  power  of  the  first 
set  of  principles  to  convulse  and  desolate  mankind,  and  of 
their  utter  nothingness  to  eradicate  any,  even  the  least,  of 
the  many  seeds  of  evil  which  sin  has  implanted  in  the 
children  of  Adam.  We  have  eat  to  profiisioa,  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  of  the  finit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  ;  and  it  has  proved  to  be  nothing,  when  unsanc- 
tified  by  principle,  but  the  apples  of  Sodom — a  tempting 
surface,  but  ashes  and  death  within. 

Conservative  government,  therefore,  must  be  based  iqKm 
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religion,  as  RerolutioDary  goTernment  must  be  based  upon 
vorldljr  knoTledge :  it  is  because  both  tbe  French  GoTemment 
in  1793,  and  the  English  in  1830,  had  abandoned  this 
stronghold  that  they  fdl  to  the  earth.  CoaseryatiTe  govem- 
ment,  as  distinguished  from  despotism,  has  nerer  jet  been 
re-established  in  France ;  and  religion  has  never  regained 
its  sray  OTer  tbe  influential  classes  of  societj- :  Conserra- 
tire  government  has  again  been  restored  in  England,  be- 
caose  reli^on  has  resumed  its  influence  orer  the  majority 
of  the  people.  Human  perfectibility  is  the  dogma  on  which, 
to  the  end  of  the  Trorl^  the  rcTolutionary  party  will  rest; 
human  corruption  is  the  basis  on  which  the  antagonist  prin- 
ciple of  religion  will  ever  be  founded.  There  can  be  no 
dallying,  no  truce,  no  compromise,  even  for  a  day,  be- 
tween these  mighty  powers:  "  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is 
against  me."  Conservative  principles  never  will  succeed  in 
resisting  revolutionary,  when  the  latter  have  once  been  fully 
awakened,  by  any  other  means  but  invoking  the  powers  of 
religion  :  Qie  powers  of  earth  can  never  be  vanquished  but 
by  those  of  heaven.  But  religion,  be  it  ever  recollected, 
does  not  consist  merely  in  abstract  theological  tenets. 
Actire  exertion,  strenuous  charity,  unceasing  eflbrts  to 
spread  its  blessings  among  tbe  poor,  constitute  its  essential 
and  most  important  part.  It  is  by  following  out  these  pre- 
cepts, and  making  a  universal  national  provision  for  the 
great  objects  of  religious  instruction,  general  educaiion,  and 
the  reli^  of  steering,  that  the  fever  of  social  reform  is  to 
be  turned  to  really  beneficial  purposes  ;  that  the  ardour  of 
philanthropy  is  to  be  made  consistent  with  tbe  stability  of 
society;  that  reform  is  really  to  be  rendered  salutary,  be- 
cause it  begins  with  that  great  fountain  of  evil,  tbe  human 
heart ;  and  that  religion  is  to  take  its  place  as  tbe  great 
director  and  guide  of  nations,  as  it  has  ever  been  the  only 
means  of  salvation  to  individuals. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.  Uibcb  IMt] 

It  is  remarkable  that,  'while  we  bear  so  much  of  the  adran- 
tages  of  free  trade,  the  reciprocity  of  them  is  always  in 
prospect  odIj.  By  throwing  open  onr  harbours  to  foreign 
nations,  indeed,  we  ^ve  them  an  immediate  and  obvious 
advant^  over  ourselves ;  but  as  to  any  correspmiding 
advantages  we  are  to  gain  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  we 
are  still  waiting  in  patient  expectation  of  the  anticipated 
benefit.  Our  patience  is  truly  exemplary  ;  it  might  furnish 
a  model  to  Job  himself.  We  resent  nothing.  No  sooner 
do  we  receive  a  blow  on  one  cheek,  than  we  turn  up  the 
other  to  some  new  smiter.  No  sooner  are  we  excluded,  in 
return  for  our  concessions,  from  the  harbours  of  one  state, 
than  we  begin  making  concessions  to  another.  We  are 
constantly  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  stream  of  human 
envy  and  jealousy  run  out ; — 


We  are  imitating  the  man  who  made  the  experiment  of 
constantly  reducing  the  food  on  which  his  horse  is  to  lire. 
Let  us  take  care  that,  just  as  he  is  learning  to  live  on 
nothing,  we  do  not  find  him  dead  in  his  stalL 

The  Free-traders  fully  admit,  and  deeply  deplore,  as  we 
have  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  these  unfavourable  resnlts; 
bat  they  say  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  continue ; 
that  foreign  nations  must,  in  the  end,  come  to  see  that  they 
are  as  mach  interested  as  we  are  in  an  enlightened  system 
of  free  trade ;  and  that,  meantime,  it  is  for  our  interest  to 
continue  the  system  ;  or  even  though  it  totally  fails  in  pro- 
ducing any  augmentation  in  our  exports,  it  is  obviously  fw 
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OUT  advantage  to  continue  it,  as  it  brings  in  the  immediate 
benefit  of  purchasing  articles  imported  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
Supposing,  say  they,  we  obtain  no  corresponding  adyantage 
&om  other  states,  there  is  an  immense  benefit  accrues  to 
oursdres  from  admitting  fi3reign  goods  at  a  nominal  duty, 
from  the  loT  price  at  which  they  may  be  purchased  by  the 
British  consumer.  To  that  point  we  shall  advert  in  the 
sequel ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  considered  as  demon- 
strated, that  the  free-trade  system  has  entirely  failed  in 
procuring  for  us  the  slightest  extension  of  our  foreign 
exports,  or  abating  in  the  slightest  degree  the  jealousy  of 
foreign  nations  at  our  maritime  and  manufacturing  superi- 
ority. Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  discoyering  to  what 
this  failure  has  been  owing.  It  arises  from  laws  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  which  will  remain  unabated  as 
long  as  we  continue  a  great  and  prosperous  nation. 

It  is  related  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  while  all  the 
other  citizens  of  Greece  were  careful  to  surround  their 
towns  with  walls,  they  alone  lefl  a  part  open  on  all  sides. 
Their  superiority  in  the  field  rendered  them  indifferent  to 
the  adyentitious  protection  of  ramparts.  It  is  for  a  similar 
reason  that  England  is  now  willing  to  throw  down  the  bar* 
riera  of  tariffs,  and  the  impediments  of  custom-houses  ;  and 
that  all  other  nations  are  fain  to  raise  them  up.  It  is  a  secret 
sense  of  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  of  inferiority  on  the 
other,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difference.  We  advocate 
freedom  of  trade  because  we  are  conscious  that,  in  a  fair 
unrestricted  competition,  we  should  succeed  in  beating  them 
ont  of  their  own  market.  They  resist  it,  and  loudly  clamour 
for  protection,  because  they  are  aware  that  such  a  result 
would  speedily  take  place,  and  that  the  superiority  of  the 
old  commercial  state  is  such,  that  on  an  open  trial  of  strength, 
it  most  at  once  prove  fatal  to  its  younger  rivals.  As  this 
efiect  is  thus  the  result  of  permanent  causes  affecting  both 
ndes,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  it  will  be  lasting ;  and 
that  the  more  anxiously  the  old  manufacturing  state  advo- 
cates or  acts  upon  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  the 
more  strenuously  will  the  younger  and  rising  ones  advocate 
protection.  Reciprocity,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question 
between  them  :  for  it  never  could  exist  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  manufactures  of  the  younger  state ;  and  if  that 
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state  has  begun  to  enter  on  the  path  of  mannfacturing 
industiy,  it  neyer  ■will  be  permitted  bj  its  goveniment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  free  trade  must  of  necessitj  prove 
fatal  to  the  manufactures  of  the  jounger  state,  it  as  certainlj 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  agriaMvjre  of  the  older  ;  and 
it  is  this  double  effect,  this  Reciprocity  op  Evil,  whidi 
renders  it  so  disastrous  and  impracticable  an  experiment  for 
both  the  older  and  the  younger  community.  The  reason  of 
this  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  attended  to  ;  but  when 
once  it  is  stated,  its  force  becomes  obvious,  and  it  furnishes  the 
true  answer  on  principle  to  the  delusire  doctrines  of  iree  trade. 

Nature  has  established,  and,  as  it  will  immediately  be 
shown,  for  very  wise  and  important  purposes,  a  permanent 
and  indehble  distinction  between  the  effects  of  civilisation 
and  opulence  on  the  production  of  food,  and  on  the  pre- 
paration of  manufactures.  In  the  latter,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  exertions  of  skill,  the  application  of  capital,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  are  all-powerful,  and  give  the 
older  and  more  advanced  state  an  immediate  and  decisive 
advantage  over  the  younger  and  ruder.  As  regards  the  former, 
the  very  reverse  takes  place  :  the  additions  made  to  pro- 
ductive power  are  comparatively  inconsiderable  even  by  the 
most  important  discoveries  :  and  though  this  capital  and  in- 
dustry have  in  the  end  a  powerM  effect,  and  always  enable  the 
power  of  raising  food  for  the  human  race  to  keep  far  ahead  of 
the  wants  of  mankind, — yet  this  effect  takes  place  very  slowly, 
and  the  annual  addition  that  can  be  made  to  the  produce 
of  the  earth  by  such  means  is  by  no  means  considerable. 
The  introduction  of  thorough  draining  may  possibly  increase 
the  productive  power  of  the  soil  in  Great  Britain  a  third  : 
scientific  discovery  may  perhaps  add  another  third  ;  but  at 
least  ten  years  must  elapse  in  the  most  favourable  view  be- 
fore these  effects  generally  take  place — ere  the  judicious  and 
well-directed  labours  of  our  husbandmen  have  formed  rivu- 
lets for  the  superfluous  wet  of  our  fields,  or  overspread  the 
soil  with  the  now  wasted  animal  remains  of  our  cities.  But 
our  manufactures  can  in  a  few  years  quadruple  their  pro- 
duce. So  vast  is  the  power  which  the  steam-engine  has 
made  to  the  powers  of  production  in  commercial  Indastry, 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  and  immediate 
extension  ;  and  the  great  difficulty  always  felt  is,  not  to  get 
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hands  to  keep  pace  vith  the  demand  of  the  coDSumers,  hut 
to  get  a  demand  to  keep  pace  vith  the  hands  employed  in 
the  production.  MaucheBter  and  Glasgow  could,  in  a  fev 
years,  furnish  mushn  and  cotton  goods  for  the  vhole  Torld. 

Nor  ia  the  difference  less  important  and  conspicuous  in 
the  price  at  which  manufacturing  and  agricultural  produce 
can  be  nused  in  the  old  and  the  young  state.  This  is 
the  dedsiTe  circumstance  which  renders  reciprocity  between 
them  impossible.  The  rich  old  state  is  as  superior  to  the 
young  one  in  the  production  of  manufactures,  as  the  poor 
yonng  state  is  to  the  rich  old  one  in  that  of  subsistence. 
The  steam-engine,  capital,  and  machinery,  hare  so  enor- 
mously increased  the  power  of  manufacturing  production, 
that  they  hare  render(Kl  the  old  commerci^  state  onmipo- 
tent  in  the  foreign  market  in  the  supply  of  its  artides. 
Nothing  but  fiscal  regulations  and  heavy  duties  can  protect 
the  young  state  from  ruin  in  those  branches  of  industry. 
Heavy  taxes,  high  wages,  costly  rents,  dear  rade  produce, 
all  are  at  once  compensated,  and  more  than  compensated, 
by  the  gigantic  powers  of  the  steam-engine.  Cotton  goods 
are  raised  now  in  Great  Britain  at  a  fifth  of  the  price  which 
they  were  during  the  war.  A  gown,  which  formerly  was 
cheap  at  £2,  10s.,  is  now  sold  for  ten  shillings.  Silks,  mus- 
lins, and  all  other  articles  of  female  apparel,  have  been 
reduced  in  price  in  the  same  proportion.  Colossal  fortmies 
hare  been  made  by  the  master-manufacturers,  onbonnded 
wealth  diffused  through  the  operative  workmen  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Lanarkshire,  even  at  these  extremely  reduced 
prices.  This  is  the  real  reason  of  the  universal  effort  made 
by  all  nations  which  hare  the  least  pretensions  to  commer- 
cial industry,  of  late  years  to  exclude,  by  fiied  duties,  our 
staple  manufactures ;  of  which  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  so  feelingly  complains,  and  which  the  adrocates  of 
firee  trade  consider  as  so  inexplicable.  A.  reiy  clear  prin~ 
ciple  has  led  to  it,  and  will  lead  to  it.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
Sblf-Fsssbrtation. 

But  there  is  no  steam-en^ne  in  agriculture.  The  old 
state  has  no  superiority  over  the  young  one  in  the  cost 
of  producing  food ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  decidedly  its 
inferior.  There  the  apprentice  is  the  master.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.     Poland  can  raise  wheat  with  ease  at 
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fifteen  or  twenty  shiUingB  a  quarter,  while  England  requires 
fifty.  The  serf  of  tlie  Ukraine  would  make  a  fortune  on  the 
price  at  which  the  farmer  of  Kent  or  East  Lothian  would 
be  rendered  bankrupt.  The  Polish  cultivators  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  a  free  competition  with  the  British  ; 
but  the  British  anticipate,  and  with  reason,  total  destruction 
from  the  free  admission  of  Polish  grain.  These  facts  are  so 
notorious,  that  thej  require  no  illustration ;  but,  nerertheless, 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  point  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  bears,  with  overwhelming  force,  on  the  theory  of 
free  trade  aa  between  an  old  and  a  young  community. 
They  demonstrate  that  that  theory  is  not  only  practically 
pernicious,  but  on  principle  erroneous.  It  involves  an 
oblivion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  nature  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  effect  of  wealth  and  civilisation  on  the  prodac* 
tioD  of  food  and  on  the  raising  of  manufactures.  It  proceeds 
on  insensibility  to  the  difference  in  the  age  and  advancement 
of  nations,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  reciprocity  being  esta- 
blished between  them  without  the  ruin  of  an  important 
branch  of  industry  in  each.  It  supposes  nations  to  be  of 
the  same  genus  and  age,  hke  the  trees  in  the  larch  planta- 
tion, not  of  all  varieties  and  ^es,  as  in  the  natural  forest 
If  established  in  complete  operation,  it  would  only  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  the  manufactures  of  the  younger  state,  and  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  old  one.  The  only  reciprocity  which  it  can 
ever  introduce  between  such  states  is  the  reciprocity  of  evil. 
Illustrations  from  everyday  life  occur  on  all  sides  to  elu- 
cidate the  utter  absurdity,  and,  in  fact,  total  impracticabilitj 
of  the  system  of  free  trade,  as  applied  to  nations  who  are, 
or  Bie  becoming  rivals  of  each  other  in  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Those  who  have  the  advantage  will  always  advocate 
free  competition  ;  those  who  ai-e  labouring  under  impedi- 
ments wiU  always  exclaim  against  them.  In  some  cases  the 
young  have  the  advantage,  in  others  the  old  ;  but,  in  all,  the 
free  system  is  applauded  by  those  in  the  sunshine,  and 
execrated  by  those  in  the  shade.  The  fair  debutatiie  of 
eighteen,  basking  in  the  bright  light  of  youth,  beauty,  birth, 
and  connexions,  has  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  ball-room.  If  the  mature  spinster  of  forty 
would  divulge  her  real  opinion,  what  would  it  he  on  the 
same  scene  of  competition  ?     Experience  proves  that  she  is 
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glad  to  retire,  in  the  general  case,  from  the  anequal  struggle, 
and  fiuds  the  system  of  establi^ed  precedence  and  fixed 
rank  at  dinner-parties  much  more  rational.  The  leaders  on 
the  North  Circuit — Sir  James  Scarlett  or  Lord  Brougham 
haye  no  objectioDs  to  the  free  choice,  by  solicitors  and 
attorneys,  of  profeaaional  talent ;  but  their  younger  brethren 
of  the  gown  are  fain  to  take  shelter  from  such  formidable 
rivals  in  the  exdusiTe  employment  of  the  Cro'wn,  the  East 
India  Compaay,  the  Bank  of  Engtand,  or  some  of  the 
nnmeroiu  chartered  companies  in  the  country.  England  is 
the  old  lavyer  on  the  Circuit  in  manufactures— but  Poland 
is  the  young  beauty  of  the  ball-room  in  agricultore.  We 
should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  reciprocity  could  be  established 
between  them.  Possibly  the  young  belle  may  exchange  her 
beauty  for  the  old  lawyer's  guineas,  but  it  will  prove  a  had 
reciprocity  for  both. 

It  is  usual  for  both  philosophers  and  practical  men  to 
ascribe  the  superior  cheapness  with  which  subsistence  can 
be  raised  in  the  young  state  as  compared  with .  the  old  one, 
to  the  weight  of  taxes  and  of  debt,  public  and  private,  with 
which  the  latter  is  burdened,  from  which  the  former  is,  in 
general,  relieved.  But,  without  disputing  that  these  circum- 
stances  enter  with  considerable  weight  into  the  general 
result,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  main  cause  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  two  laws  of  nature,  of  universal  and  per- 
manent application.  These  are  the  low  value  of  money  in 
the  rich  state,  in  consequence  of  its  plenty,  compared  with 
its  high  value  in  the  poor  one,  in  consequence  of  its  poverty, 
and  the  experienced  inapplicabihty  of  machinery  or  tiie 
dirision  of  labour  to  agricultural  operations. 

Labour  is  cheap  in  the  poor  state,  such  aa  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  the  Ukraine,  because  guineas  are  few.  "  It  is 
not,"  as  Johnson  said  of  the  Highlands,  "  that  eggs  are  many, 
hut  that  pence  are  few."  Commercial  transactions  being 
scanty,  and  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium  inconsiderable, 
it  exists  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  country.  People 
do  not  need  a  large  circulating  medium,  therefore  Uiey  do  not 
buy  it ;  they  are  poor,  therefore  they  cannot.  In  the  opu- 
lent and  highly  advanced  community,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reverse  of  aJl  this  takes  place.  Transactions  are  so  trequent,. 
the  necessities  of  commerce  so  extensive,  that  a  large  circu- 
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lating  medium  is  soon  felt  to  be  indispensable.  In  addition 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  specie,  tbe  aid  of  bank-notes, 
public  and  private,  of  Government  securities  and  eicbeqner 
bills,  and  of  private  biUs  to  an  immense  amount,  becomes 
necessary.  M'Culloch  calculates  tbe  circulating  medium  of 
Great  Britain,  including  paper  and  gold,  at  £72,000,000. 
The  bills  in  circulation  are  probablj  in  amount  nearlj  as 
much  more.  A  hundred  and  forty,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  between  specie,  bank-notes,  exchequer  bills,  Govern- 
ment securities,  on  which  advances  are  made,  and  private 
bills,  constitute  tbe  ordinary  circulating  medium  of  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain.  The  total  circu- 
lation of  Russia,  with  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  not 
forty  millions  sterling.  The  effect  of  this  difference  is 
prodigious.  It  is  no  wonder,  when  it  is  taken  into  account, 
that  wages  are  5^d.  or  6d.  a-day  in  Poland,  or  tbe 
Ukraine,  and  28.  or  28.  6d.  a-day  in  England. 

The  clearest  proof  that  this  is  the  great  cause  of  the  higher 
cost  of  raising  subsistence  in  the  old  than  in  the  young  stat^ 
is  afforded  by  the  different  value  which  money  bears  in 
different  parts  of  tbe  same  community.  Ask  any  houBe- 
keeper  what  is  the  difference  between  tbe  expense  of  living  in 
London,  Edinbuigh,  and  Aberdeen,  and  he  will  answer,  that 
X1500  a-year  in  London  will  uot  go  further  than  £1000 
a-year  in  Edinburgh,  or  £750  in  Aberdeen.  Yet  these 
different  places  are  all  situated  in  the  same  community,  and 
their  inhabitants  pay  the  same  public  taxes  and  very  nearly 
tbe  same  amount  of  local  ones.  It  is  the  vast  results  arising 
Jrom  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  expenditure  in  one  place, 
compared  with  its  abstraction  firom  others,  which  occasioDB 
the  difference.  But  if  this  effect  is  conspicuous,  and  matter 
of  daily  observation,  in  different  parts  of  tbe  same  compact 
and  moderately  sized  country,  how  much  more  must  it  obtain 
in  regard  to  different  countries,  situated  in  different  latitudes 
and  political  circumstances,  and  in  different  stages  of  wealth, 
civilisation,  and  commercial  opulence  ?  Between  England, 
for  example,  and  Poland  or  the  Ukraine  1  The  difference  is 
there  important  and  durable.  Wheat  can  be  raised  with  as 
good  a  profit  to  tbe  cultivator  for  sixteen  shillings  per  quarter 
in  Poland,  as  for  forty-eight  shillings  in  England  or  Scotland. 

This  greater  pressure  of  w^es,  rent,  and  all  the  elements 
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of  cost,  in  the  old,  when  compared  with  the  young  commu- 
nitj,  affects  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  farmer  ;  and  in 
Bome  branches  of  manufactures  it  does  so  with  an  orer- 
vhelming  effect.  Bat,  generally  speaking,  the  advantages 
of  capital,  machinery,  and  the  division  of  laboar,  render  the 
old  state  alt(^ether  predomiaaDt  over  the  young  one  in 
these  particnlara.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fixed  law  of 
nature,  that  the  progress  of  society  adds  almost  nothing  to 
the  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture,  but  indefinitely 
to  its  importance  in  manufactures.  Observe  an  old  man 
digging  his  garden  with  a  spade — that  is  the  most  produc- 
tive species  of  cultivation ;  it  is  the  last  stage  of  agricultural 
progress  to  return  to  it.  No  steam-enginea  or  steam-ploughs 
will  ever  rival  it.  But  what  is  the  old  weaver  toiling  with 
his  hands,  to  the  huge  steam-power  mill,  turuing  at  once 
ten  thousand  spiudles  ?  As  dust  in  the  balance.  Man,  by 
a  beneficent  law  of  his  Maker,  is  permanently  secured  in 
his  first  and  best  pursuit.  It  is  in  those  which  demoralise 
and  degrade  that  machinery  progressively  encroaches  on  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  En^and  can  undersell  India  in  mus- 
lins and  printed  goods,  mannfactured  in  Lancashire  or 
Lanarkshire,  out  of  cotton  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  ;  for  England,  though  younger  in  years  as  a  nation 
than  India,  is  older  in  civilisation,  wealth,  and  power.  We 
should  like  to  see  what  profit  would  be  made  by  exporting 
wheat  from  England,  raised  on  land  paying  30s.  an  acre  of 
rent,  by  labourers  paid  at  29.  a-day,  to  Hindostan,  where 
rice  is  raised  twice  a-year,  on  land  paying  5b.  an  acre  rent, 
by  labourers  receiving  2d.  a-day  each. 

It  is  the  constant  operation  of  this  law  of  nature  which 
inaarea  the  equalisation  of  empires,  the  happiness  of  society, 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
■we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  results  which  would  ensue  if 
this  were  not  the  case ;  if  no  unvarying  law  gave  man  in 
remote  situations  an  advantage  in  raising  subsistence  over 
what  they  enjoy  in  the  centres  of  opulence  ;  and  agricultm-e, 
in  the  ^ed  and  wealthy  community,  was  able  to  acquire 
the  same  decisive  superiority  over  distant  and  compa- 
ratively poor  ones,  which  we  see  daily  exemplified  in  the 
production  of  maDufactures.  Suppose,  for  example,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  steun-engine, 
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capital,  aud  machinerj,  to  the  rming  of  subsiBtence,  Great 
Britain  could  nadersell  the  cuIti?atora  of  Poland  and  the 
Ukiaine  as  effectuallj  as  she  does  their  maDufactiirera  in 
the  production  of  cotton  goods ;  that  she  could  sell  in  the 
Polifih  market  wheat  at  5s.  a  quarter,  when  they  require 
15s.  to  remunerate  the  cost  of  prodnction.  Would  not  the 
result  be,  that  commerce  between  them  would  be  entirely 
destroyed  ;  that  Bubsiatence  would  be  excluairely  raised  in 
the  old  and  opulent  community  ;  that  mankind  would  con- 
gregate in  fearful  multitudes  round  the  great  oonuuraxiial 
emporium  of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  industry  and  progress 
of  the  more  distant  nations  would  be  irreTocahly  blighted  ? 
Whereas,  by  the  operation  of  the  present  law  of  nature, 
that  the  rich  state  can  always  undersell  the  poor  one  in 
manufactures,  and  the  poor  one  always  undersell  the  rich 
one  in  subsistence,  these  dangers  are  removed  ;  a  check  ia 
provided  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  the  species  in  par- 
ticular situations ;  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  orer  the 
globe — a  vital  object  in  the  system  of  nature — is  secured, 
from  the  very  necessities  and  difficulties  in  which,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  the  old  and  wealthy  community  becomes 
involved. 

These  considerations  point  out  an  important  limitation 
to  which,  on  principle,  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  must  be 
subjected.  Perfectly  just  In  reference  to  a  sin^e  commu- 
nity, or  a  compact  empire  of  reasonable  extent,  they  wholly 
fail  when  applied  to  separate  nations  in  different  degrees 
of  civilisation,  or  even  to  different  provinces  of  the  same 
empire,  when  it  is  of  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  such  different 
nations,  in  various  degrees  of  progress,  under  one  common 
dominion.  They  were  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
philosophers,  by  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of 
grain  which  existed  in  France  under  the  old  monarchy,  and 
which  Tui^ot  and  the  Economists  laboured  so  assiduously 
to  abolish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  perfectly 
right  in  doing  so ;  for  France  is  a  compact,  homogeneous 
country,  in  which  the  cost  of  producing  subsistence  is  not 
materially  different  in  one  part  &om  another,  and  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community  are  closely  identified. 
The  same  holds  with  the  interchange  of  grain  between  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain,  or  of  the  various  parts  of 
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the  Britiflb  islaads.  But  the  case  is  widelj  different  vith  an 
empire  like  the  British  in  modern,  or  the  Roman  in  ancient 
times,  80  extensive  as  to  embrace  separate  kingdoms, 
in  vhollj  different  circmnstancea  of  cUmate,  progress,  and 
social  condition.  Free  trade,  in  such  circumstances,  must 
lead  to  a  destruction  of  important  interests,  and  a  total 
subversion  of  the  balance  of  society  in  both  the  kingdoms 
subjected  to  it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  vo  hare  only  to 
look  at  the  present  condition  of  the  British,  or  the  past  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  manufacturers — and  such  a  marrel 
may  well  aflFord  a  subject  for  exultation — ^that  with  cotton 
vhich  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  they  can,  by  the 
aid  of  British  capital,  machinery,  and  enterprise,  undersell, 
in  the  production  of  muslin  and  cotton  goods,  the  native 
Indian  manufacturers,  who  work  up  their  fabrics  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  original  cotton-fields.  The  constant  and 
increasing  export  of  British  goods  to  India,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  cotton,  demonstrates  that  this  superiority  really 
exists ;  and  that  the  muslin  manufacturers  in  Hindostan, 
who  work  for  3d.  a-day  on  their  own  cotton,  cannot  stand 
the  competition  of  the  British  operatives,  who  receive  3s.  6d. 
a-day,  aided  as  they  are  by  the  almost  miraculous  powers 
of  the  steam-engine.  Free  trade,  therefore,  is  ruinous  to 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  India ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Parliamentary  proceedings  are  filled  with  evidence  of  the 
extreme  misery  which  has  been  brought  on  the  native  manu- 
facturers of  Hindostan  by  that  free  importation  of  British 
goods,  in  which  our  political  economists  so  much  and  so 
ireely  exult. 

The  great  distance  of  India  from  the  British  islands, 
the  vast  expense  of  transporting  bulky  articles  8000  miles 
aCTosB  the  ocean,  has  prevented  tiie  counterpart  of  this 
effect  taking  place,  and  the  British  farmers  feeling  the 
depressing  inflnence  of  the  Indian  plough,  in  like  manner  as 
the  Indian  manufacturers  have  felt  the  ruinous  competition  of 
the  British  steam-engine.  But  it  is  clear  that,  if  India  had 
been  nearer,  the  former  effect  would  have  taken  place  aa 
well  as  the  latter.  If  the  shores  of  Hindostan  were  within 
a  few  days'  sail  of  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  Indian 
cultivators,  labouring  at  2d.  or  3d.  a-day,  had  been  brought 
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into  direct  competition  with  the  British  fanners,  employing 
labourers  who  received  28.  or  3s.,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
the  British  farmers  vould  have  been  totally  destroyed  in 
the  struggle  I  They  would  have  been  prostrated  by  the 
same  cause  which  has  ruined  the  Indian  muslin  manu- 
facturers. Cheap  grain,  the  fruit  of  free  trade,  would  have 
demolished  British  agriculture  as  completely  as  cheap 
cotton  goods,  the  fruits  of  unlimited  importation,  have 
mined  Indian  manufacturing  industry. 

Is,  then,  commercial  intercourse  impossible,  on  terms  of 
mutual  benefit,  between  states  in  widely  different  circum- 
stances of  commercial  or  agricultural  advancement ;  and  is 
the  only  reciprocity  which  can  eiist  between  them  the  reci- 
procity of  evil  ?  It  is  by  no  meaas  necessary  to  rest  in  so 
unsatisfactory  a  conclusion.  A  most  advantageous  com- 
mercial intercourse  to  both  parties  may  be  carried  on,  but 
it  miist  not  be  on  the  footing  of  free  trade.  The  foundation 
of  such  an  intercourse  should  be,  that  each  should  take,  on 
the  most  favourable  terms,  the  articles  which  it  wants  and 
does  not  produce,  and  impose  restrictions  on  those  which 
it  wants  and  does  produce.  On  this  principle,  trade  would 
be  conducted  so  as  to  benefit  both  countries,  and  injure 
neither.  Thus  England  may  take  from  India  to  the  utmost 
extent,  and  with  perfect  safety,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tea, 
spices,  cinnamon,  and  the  more  costly  species  of  shawls  ; 
while  India  might  take  from  England  some  species  of  cotton 
manufacture  in  which  they  have  no  fabrics  of  their  own, 
cutlery,  hardware,  and  all  the  various  luxuries  of  European 
manufacture.  But  a  paternal  and  just  government,  equally 
alive  to  the  interests  of  all  its  provinces,  how  far  removed 
soever  from  the  seat  of  power,  would  impose  restrictions  to 
prevent  India  being  deluged  with  British  cottons,  to  the 
ruin  of  its  native  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  Britain — if 
the  distance  did  not  operate,  which  it  certainly  would,  as  a 
sufficient  protection — from  being  flooded  with  Indian  grain. 
The  varieties  of  climate,  productions,  and  wants,  in  different 
countries,  are  such,  that  commerce,  regulated  on  these  prin^ 
ciples,  might  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent 
with  the  paramount  duty  of  providing  in  each  state  for  the 
preservation  of  its  staple  artides  of  industry. 

The  Roman  empire,  in  ancient  times,  afforded  the  clear- 
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est  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  these  principles  ;  and  the 
fate  of  their  vast  dominion  shows,  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  what  is  the  inevitable  consequence  to  which  the 
free-trade  principles,  now  so  strongly  contended  for  by  a 
party  in  this  country,  must  lead.     Tacitus  says, 

"  At,  Hercolel  olim  ex  Itaiid  legionibos  longinqnas  in  prOTindu  commeatas 
porUbMtnr,  nee  nunc  inftamdiiate  laboratur ;  Bed  Africam  potau  el  Egyp- 
ftoM  txereenMi,  navibosqae  et  caaibus  rita  popnli  Ronuml  petmissa  est." 
— Tacitijb,  AtmaL  xij.  IS. 

Antiquity  does  not  contain  a  more  pr^;nant  and  import- 
ant passage,  or  one  more  directly  bearing  on  the  present 
policy  of  the  British  empire,  than  this.  It  demonstrates : 
1.  That  in  former  times  Italy  had  been  an  exporting 
country  :  "  olim  ex  Italii  commeatus  in  longinquas  provin- 
ciaa  portabantur."  2.  That  at  the  time  when  Tacitus 
wrote,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  it  had  ceased 
to  be  80,  and  had  come  to  import  largely  from  Africa 
and  Lybia  ;  "  sed  nunc  Africam  potius  et  Egyptum  cxer- 
cemas."  3.  That  this  was  not  the  result  of  any  super- 
vening sterility  or  unfmitfulness,  "  nee  nunc  infecunditate 
laboratur," — but  was  from  causes  which  made  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  purchase  grain  in  the  Egyptian  or  Lybian  markets, 
"sed  Africam  potius  et  Egyptum  eiercemus." 

Of  the  extent  to  which  this  decay  of  agriculture  in  the 
central  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  went,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  its  history,  we  have  the  following  striking  acconnt 
in  the  authentic  pages  of  Gibbon  : — 

"  Since  the  age  of  Tiberias,  Vie  decay  qfoffrietiliurthadbeenfeU  in  Italy ; 
and  it  was  a  jnst  subject  of  complaint  tliat  the  life  of  the  Roman  people 
depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  In  the  divisioa  and 
decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  with- 
drawn ;  the  nambers  of  the  iahabitants  continuallj  diminished  with  the 
means  of  snbsiateoce ;  and  the  conn  try  was  exhausted  bj  the  irretrievable 
losses  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Pope  Gelasins  was  a  snbject  of 
Odoacer,  and  he  affirms,  with  strong  exaggeration,  that,  in  Umbria,  Tnacanj, 
■nd  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  hiiraan  species  wsa  almost  extirpated." — 
GiBBOii,  vol.  vi  c.  xxxvi.  p.  235. 

Of  the  progress  and  extent  of  this  decay,  Gibbon 
gives  the  following  account  in  another  part  of  his  great 
work  : — 

"  The  agricnltmv  of  the  Roman  provinces  tna$  iniauibly  nmtd ;  and  in 
the  pmgreaa  of  despotism,  which  tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the 
emperors  were  obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  forgiveness  of  debts,  or 
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the  remis^on  of  tributes,  which  their  sn^ects  were  utterly  inc^nUe  of 
paying.  According  to  the  new  division  of  Italy,  the  fertile  and  happy  pro- 
vince  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  the  early  -rictoriee  and  of  the  oelitions 
retirements  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  extended  betveen  the  sea  ud  the 
Apennines,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarins.  Within  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Congtantine,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an  actnal  surrey,  an  exemption 
was  granted  in  favour  of  SSO,000  English  acres  of  daerl  and  tmcultaated 
land,  whkh  amnunted  to  one-aghtit  of  the  whole  turface  of  theprovince.  As 
the  footsteps  of  the  barbarians  bad  not  yet  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  canse  of 
this  amasing  desolation,  which  is  recorded  In  the  laws,  (Cod.  Theod.  bu. 
t.  38,  1.  3,J  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  administration  of  the  Boman 
emperors." — Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  c  xviii.  p.  87.    Edition  in  12  Tolnmes. 

Michelet  obaerres,  in  his  late  profound  and  able  His- 
tory of  France — 

"The  Christian  emperors  conld  not  remedy  the  growing  depopulation 
of  the  coontry  any  more  than  their  bestben  predecessors.  All  their  efforta 
only  showed  the  impotence  of  government  to  arreet  that  dreadfiil  evil. 
Sometimes,  alarmed  at  the  depopnlation,  they  tried  to  mitigate  the  lot  of 
the  fumer,  to  shield  him  against  the  landlord  ;  upon  this  the  propriety'  ex- 
claimed be  could  no  longer  psy  the  taxes.  At  other  times,  tbey  abandoned 
the  farmer,  surrendered  bim  to  the  landlord,  and  strove  to  chsin  him  to  the 
soil ;  bnt  the  nnhappy  caltivators  perished  or  fled,  and  the  limd  became 
daerted.  Even  in  the  time  of  Angostos,  efibrta  were  made  to  turest  the 
depopnlation  at  the  expense  of  morals,  by  encouraging  concubinage.  Per- 
tinax  granted  an  Immunity  fh>m  taxes  to  those  who  conld  occupy  tiie  deeert 
lands  of  Italy,  to  the  caltivatort  of  the  diitantprovmcet,  and  the  allied  kaigt. 
Anrelian  did  the  same.  Probus  was  obliged  to  transport  from  Germany 
men  and  oxen  to  cultivate  Gaul.*  Masimian  and  Conataotins  transported 
the  Franks  and  Germans  from  Ficardy  and  Hainanlt  into  Italy :  bnt  the 
depopulation  in  the  towns  and  the  country  alike  continued.  The  people 
surrendered  themselves  in  the  fields  to  despair,  as  a  beast  of  burden  lies 
down  beneath  his  load  and  refuses  to  rise.  In  vain  the  emperor  strove,  by 
offers  of  immunities  and  exemptions,  to  recall  the  cultivator  to  his  deserted 
fields.  NotbioK  conld  do  so.  The  desert  extended  daily.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century  there  was,  in  the  Aopjiy  Campania,  the  most 
fertile  province  of  the  empire,  620,000  ji^era  in  a  state  of  nature."— MicBB- 
IKT,  Hittmre  de  France,  i.  104-108. 

Pursued  to  its  very  grave  by  the  same  deep-rooted 
cause  of  evil,  the  strength  of  Italy,  even  in  the  last  stages 
of  its  decay,  was  still  prostrated  by  the  importation  of 
grain  from  Egypt  and  Lybia.  "  The  Campagna  of  Rome," 
Bays  Gibbon,  "  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  vhich  the 
land  was  barren,  the  vatei^  impure,  and  the  air  infectious. 
Yet  the  number  of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of 
subsistence ;  ikeir  precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the 
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k(a'vests  of  Egypt  and  Lyhia;  and  the  frequent  repetitioBS 
of  famine  betray  the  inattention  of  the  emperorB  to  a  dis- 
tant proTince." — Gibbon,  vol.  viii.  c.  xlv.  162.* 

Nor  vas  thia  desolating  scourge  of  foreign  importation 
confined  to  Italy  ;  it  obtained  also  in  Greece,  equally  with 
the  Ausonian  fields,  the  abode  of  early  richea,  opulence,  and 
prosperity.  "  In  the  later  stages  of  the  empire,"  saya 
Micbelet,  "  Greece  vaa  almost  entirely  auppotied  by  com 
raised  in  the  fidds  of  Podolia,"  (Poland.) — Michblbt, 
i.  277. 

Not,  let  it  be  recollected  that  this  continaal  and  astonishing 
decline  of  agriculture,  and  disappearance  of  the  rural  coltiTa- 
tors  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Roman  empire,  took  place  in 
an  empire  which  contained,  as  Gibbon  telU  us,  120,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  and  1600  great  cities  ;  was  3000  miles  long 
and  2000  miles  broad ;  contained  1,600,000  square  miles, 
chiefly  fertile  and  well-cnltirated  land,  which  embraced  the 
fairest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  earth,  and  which  had 
been  goTemed  for  ei^ty  years  under  the  successive  sways  of 
Nerra,  Adrian,  Trajan,  and  the  two  Antonines,  with  con- 
sommate  wisdom  and  the  most  paternal  spirit.  The  scourge 
of  foreign  war,  the  devastation  of  foreign  armies,  were  alike 
unknown  ;  profound  tranquiUity  pervaded  eveiy  part  of  the 
empire  ;  and  a  Tast  inland  lake,  spreading  its  ample  waters 
tluroogh  the  heart  of  the  dominion,  afforded  to  all  its  pro- 
rinces  the  most  perfect  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  metro- 
polifi  and  the  central  parts  of  the  empire.  Yet  this  period 
— ^the  period  which,  Mr  Hume  has  told  us,  the  philosophers 
would  select  as  the  happiest  the  human  race  had  ever 
known — was  precisely  that  during  which  agriculture  so 
rapidly  declined  in  the  Italian  and  Grecian  fields,  during 
whidi  the  sturdy  race  of  free  cultivators  disappeared,  and 
the  plains  of  Italy  were  entirely  absorbed  by  pasturage,  and 
maintained  only  vast  herds  of  cattle  tended  by  slaves. 

What  was  it,  then,  which  in  an  empire  containing  so 
immense  a  population,  and  such  boundless  resources,  drawn 
forth  and  developed  under  so  wise  and  beneficent  a  race  of 
emperors,  occasioned  this  constant  and  uninterrupted  decay 

*  "  QuingeiM  ngtnti  ooto  millia  quadringiiit*  dao  jugera,  <mn  Campania  pro- 
vinoik,  JDXlk  inapectorum  nlationem,  in  deseitia  et  Bqualidia  iods  habere  dignoa- 
dtnr,  ii«dem  prOTindal^ua  concemim." — Cod.  Tktod.  Ixi.  i.  23S2. 
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of  agi-icultnre,  and  at  length  the  total  destruction  of  the 
rural  popalation  in  the  heart  of  tlie  empire  ?  How  did  it 
happen  that  Italian  cultivation  receded,  as  Tacitos  and 
Gibbon  tell  us  it  did,  from  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  and  equalljr 
under  the  wisdom  of  the  Antonines,  as  under  the  tjrannj 
of  Nero,  or  the  ciril  wars  of  Vitellius  ?  Some  general  and 
durable  cause  must  have  been  in  operation  during  all  this 
period,  which  at  first  depressed,  and  at  length  totally 
destroyed,  the  numerous  body  of  free  Italian  cultivators,  who 
so  long  had  constituted  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and  had 
borne  the  Roman  eagles,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  to  the 
very  extremities  of  the  habitable  earth.  The  cause  is  appa- 
rent. It  was  the  free  importation  of  Egyptian  and  Lyhian 
grain,  consequent  on  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion 
over  these  fertile  fields,  which  effected  the  result  Were 
England  to  extend  its  conquering  arms  over  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  expose  the  British 
farmer  to  the  unrestrained  competition  of  Polish  and 
Russan  wheat,  precisely  the  same  result  would  ensue.  If 
the  shores  of  Hindostan  were,  within  three  or  four  days' 
sail  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  as  those  of  Lybia  were 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  this  result  would  long  ago  hare 
taken  place.  Let  Polish  and  Russian  grain  be  admitted 
without  a  protecting  duty  into  the  British  harbours,  as 
Lybian  and  Egyptian  were  into  those  of  Italy,  and  we  f^all 
soon  see  the  race  of  cultivators  disappear  from  the  fields  of 
England,  as  they  did  from  those  of  old  Rome ;  and  the  words 
of  Tacitus  will,  by  a  mere  change  of  proper  names,  become 
a  picture  of  our  condition ;  three  hundred  thousand  acres 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature  in  Kent  and  Nor- 
folk, as  they  were  in  the  Campania  Felix.  "  Nee  nunc 
infecunditate  laboramur,  Podoliam  potiua  et  Scythiam 
ezercemus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita  -^o^mM  Anghci  per- 
missa  est."* 


IB  effbctA  of  auoh  a  change  on  British  induBtry.  °  Could  yon  proTo  to  m 
th*t  the  tme  princtples  of  commerciiJ  dealing  requirod  us  to  purdhaBe  com  in  tha 
ohMpest  market,  and  to  withdraw  the  capital  which  hajs  fertilised  the  inferior 
■oils  of  this  counirj,  for  the  pimHwe  of  ^plviog  it  to  Uie  ridi  but  unprofitable 
waatee  of  Poland,  still  we  should  hesitate.  We  should  remember  with  pun  the 
cheerful  smiluig  proepecta  which  were  thus  to  be  obscured.  We  should  view  with 
regret  cultivation  residing  fhnn  Uie  hill-top,  which  it  baa  climbed  under  the  inSo- 
aiioe  of  protection,  and  from  which  it  miTTe)^  with  joy  the  progreea  of  ancuasful 
toil.    If  yon  convinced  ua  that  your  mo«t  tangnine  hop««  would  be  realised-'tliat 
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The  Free-traders  allege  that  the  decay  of  agriculture  in 
the  centrtd  proTincea  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  which,  by 
the  cODcmring  testimony  of  all  historians,  the  ruin  of  the 
dominioD  of  the  Csesars  was  chiefly  owing,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  iree  importation  of  grain  from  Egypt,  Podolia, 
and  Lybia,  but  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  the  gratui- 
tous distribution  of  grain  to  the  Roman  populace,  and  the 
dreadful  erila  of  domestic  slavery.  A  very  ^ght  considera- 
tioD,  boweTer,  must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these  causes, 
how  powerful  soever  in  producing  general  evils  over  the 
empire,  conid  not  have  been  instrumental  in  occasioning 
those  peculiar  and  separate  causes  of  depression,  which  so 
early  began  to  check,  and  at  length  totally  destroyed,  the 
agriculture  of  its  central  provinces. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Caesars,  the  oppression  of  the  Fro- 
coQsals,  the  avarice  of  the  Patricians,  were  general  evils, 
affecting  ahke  every  part  of  the  empire ;  or  rather,  they 
were  felt  with  more  severity  in  the  remote  provinces  than 
in  the  districts  nearer  home,  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
opportunities  of  escape  which  distance  from  the  central 
govemmeot  afTorded  to  iniquity,  and  the  lesser  chance  of 
Bocceaa  which  the  insurrection  of  a  remote  province  held 
forth  to  the  "wild  revenge"  of  rebellion.  Muscovite 
oppression,  accordingly,  is  more  severely  felt  at  Odessa  or 
Taganrog  than  St  Petersburg  ;  and  British  rule  is  far  from 
being  restrained  by  the  same  considerations  of  justice  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  as  on  those  of  the 
Thames.  The  gratuitous  distribution  of  grain  by  the 
Emperors  to  the  populace  of  Rome,  could  never  have 
occasioned  the  rain  of  the  Italian  cultivators.  Supposing 
that  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  lazy  and  turbulent 
plebeians,  who  were  nourished  by  the  bounty  or  fed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  Csesars,  were  the  most  useless,  worthless,  and 
dangerous  set  of  men  that  ever  existed,  (which  they  probably 

thit  countiy  would  become  tlie  workshop  of  the  world — would  blight^  through  the 
chespnew  of  (bod  and  the  danuuid  for  foreign  com,  the  nuuiuftcturing  induHtr;  of 
erory  oUier  eountry,  would  present  the  duU  aucceeaion  of  enormouB  manii&ctui^ 
ing  towna  connected  bj  ruilways,  interacctjiig  the  abandoned  tracta  which  it  waa 
DO  iaagir  profitable  to  cultivate  ;  we  should  not  forget,  amid  all  tbeae  paaagee  of 
complete  happiness,  that  it  haa  been  under  the  influence  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture, continued  for  two  hundred  years,  that  the  fen  has  been  drained,  the  wild 
heath  reclaimed,  the  health  of  a  whole  people  improved,  their  life  prolonged, — 
tod  all  this,  not  at  the  expense  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  but  concurrently 
with  its  wonderful  advancement.' 
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-were,)  that  circnmstaDce  could  never  hare  nprooted  the 
race  of  cultivators  from  the  plains  of  Lombardj,  Umbria, 
or  the  Campania  Felix.  The  greatest  possible  good  to  a 
nation,  according  to  the  Free-trader,  is  t^eap  grain,  and 
never  more  so  than  vhen  it  is  purchased  or  imported  from 
foreign  growers.  If  this  be  true,  the  importation  of  the 
harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  into  the  Italian  harbours, 
either  by  the  voluntary  purchase  of  the  Roman  emperors,  or 
by  the  forced  tribute  in  grata  vhich  they  exacted  from  those 
provinces,  most  have  been  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  Italian  people.  How  then,  if  there  be  no  mischief  in 
such  foreign  importations,  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  the  rain 
of  Italian  cultivation,  and  with  it  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
these  forced  coutributions  1  If  the  Free-traders  have 
recourse  to  such  an  ai^ifument,  they  concede  the  very  point 
in  dispute,  and  admit  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  grain 
is  injurious,  and  may,  in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  die  agri- 
culture and  existence  of  a  state. 

Slavery,  though  a  great  evil,  will  as  little  eiplato  the 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  decline  of  Italian  and  Grecian 
cultivation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labour  of  the  ancient  world,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  conducted  by  means  of  slaves.  They  were  slaves 
vho  held  the  plough,  and  tilled  the  land,  and  tended  the 
flocks,  equally  in  Lybia,  in  Campania,  in  Egypt,  as  in 
Umbria.  Nay,  the  number  of  freemen,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
empire,  was  incomparably  greater  in  Italy  and  Greece,  the 
abode  of  celebrated,  powerful,  and  immortal  republics,  than 
in  Lybia  and  Egypt,  which  from  the  earliest  times  had  been 
subject  to  the  despotic  sway  of  satraps,  kings,  and  tyrants. 
So  numerous  were  the  free  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  early 
days  of  the  empire,  that,  by  the  census  of  Claudius,  we  are 
told  by  Gibbon  they  amounted  to  6,945,000  men,*  the 
greater  proportion  of  whom,  of  course,  were  residents  in 
Italy,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  centre  of  wealth, 
power,  and  enjoyment.  While  so  great  was  the  multitude 
of  free  citizens  which  the  Republic  bequeathed  to  the  empire, 
resident  and  exercising  unfettered  industry  in  Italy,  the 
cultivators  of  Africa  and  Egypt  were  all  serfs  and  slavea, 

*  Oibbon,  chap.  i.  OS. 
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toiling,  like  the  West  Indian  Negroes,  beneath  the  laah  of  a 
master.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  the  labour  of  the 
Italian  freeman  was  disused,  and  at  length  eztiugoisfaed, 
while  that  of  the  African  and  Egyptian  slares  coutinued  to 
furnish  grain  for  Italy  down  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the 
empire  1  We  are  told  that  the  labour  of  freemen  is  cheaper 
thui  that  of  slaves  ;  and  the  Free-traders  will  probably  not 
dispute  that  proposition.  It  could  not,  therefore,  hare  been 
the  siarery  of  antiquity  which  ruined  Italian  agriculture, 
carried  ou,  in  part  at  least,  by  freemen  ;  since  African 
agriculture,  the  fruits  entirely  of  slavery,  continued  to  flourish 
down  to  the  very  last  days  of  the  Romaa  world. 

The  Bovere  taxation  of  the  emperors  is  justly  stated  by 
Gibbon  and  Sismondi,  as  well  as  Michelet,  as  a  principal 
cause  of  the  dedine  of  Italian  agriculture  ;  but  very  littJe 
consideration  is  required  to  show,  that  this  cause  is  inade- 
quate to  explain  this  ruin  of  cultivation  in  the  Italian 
plains,  when  it  continued  to  flourish,  and  maintain  the 
chief  cities  of  the  empire  with  food,  in  Kgypt  and  Lybia. 
Heavy  as  it  was,  and  oppressive  as  it  ultimately  became, 
U  was  equal;  it  was  the  same  everywhere ;  it  might,  there- 
fore, satisfactorily  explain  the  ffenercU  decline  of  rural 
industry  throogh  the  empire,  and  doubtless  had  a  lai^e 
share  in  contnbating  to  its  downfall;  but  it  cannot  explain 
the  particular  rain  of  it,  in  the  central  provinces  of  this 
vast  dominion,  while  it  continued,  down  to  the  very  last 
moment,  to  flourish  in  ita  remote  dependencies. 

Bat  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  wAi?ncoup^  wi^  the  free 
importation  of  grain  from  these  distant  dependencies,  does 
afford  a  most  satisfactory,  and,  in  truth,  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  rain  of  Italian  and  Grecian  cultivation.  It  was 
a  fixed  principle  of  Roman  taxation,  that  the  duties  allotted 
on  a  particular  district  should  remain  fixed,  how  much 
soever  the  inhabitants  or  industry  of  the  province  might 
decline.  When,  therefore,  by  the  constant  importation  of 
Egyptian  and  African  grain,  raised  at  half  the  cost  at 
which  they  could  produce  it,  the  Italian  cultivators  were 
deprived  of  a  remunerating  return,  and  the  taxes  exacted 
from  each  district  underwent  no  diminution,  it  is  not 
surprising  tbat  the  small  farmers  and  proprietors  were 
ruined;  that  they  took  refuge  in  the  industry  and  crowds 
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of  cities,  and  that  the  race  of  freemen  diaappeared  from 
the  country.  A  aimil&r  process  is  nov  going  on  in  the 
Turkish  provinces.  But  without  undervaluing — on  the  con- 
trary, attaching  fiill  weight  to  this  circumstance— nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  it  was  the  ruinous  competition  of 
foreign  grain,  raised  cheaper  than  they  could  produce  it, 
which  rendered  the  same  taxation  crushing  on  the  Italian 
farmers,  which  was  borne  with  comparative  facility  in  the 
remoter  provinces,  where  land  was  more  fertile,  and  labour 
less  expensive.  An  example  d/orHori  when  applied  to  the 
British  empire,  where  the  Free-traders  wish  us  to  admit  a 
free  importation  of  grain  from  Poland  and  the  Ukraine, 
vhere  not  only  is  labour  cheap  but  taxation  trifling,  into 
the  British  islands,  where  not  only  is  labour  dear  but 
taxation  is  Ave  times  more  burdensome. 

And  for  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  Egypt  and  Lybia  enjoyed  in  the  production  of 
grain,  and  not  any  other  causes,  which  occasioned  the  ruin 
of  Italian  agriculture,  and  with  it  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  Italian 
fields  in  the  last  stages  of  the  government  of  the  Caesars. 
Already,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  it  had  become  a 
subject  of  complaint  that  the  great  properties  were  raining 
Italy* — a  sure  proof,  when  we  remember  the  great  aubdivi- 
sion  of  estates  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  when,  literally 
speaking,  "  every  rood  had  its  man" — ^tliat  some  general  and 
irresistible  cause,  affecting  the  remuneration  of  their  iadostrj, 
was  exterminating  the  small  proprietors.  Ere  long,  cultivators 
ceased  entirely  in  the  country,  and  the  huge  estates  of  the 
nobles  were  cultivated  exclusively  in  pasturage,  and  bj 
means  of  slaves.  "  La  classe,"  says  Michelet,  "  des  petite 
cvUivateurs  pen  d  peu  a  disparu;  les  grands  propri^taires 
qui  leur  succMerent  y  suppl^erent  par  des  esclave8."t  It 
is  recorded  by  Olympiodorus,  that  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Goths,  it  contained  1,200,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
mainly  supported  by  1780  great  families,  who  cultivated 
their  ample  estates  in  Italy  in  pasturage,  by  means  of 
8laves.|     For  centuries  before,  the  threat  of  blockading  the 

*  "  Temmqae  canGtentibui  latif%mdia  perdidert  IlaUan.' — Puitt,  -Bitt,  Hat, 
t  MuAeUt,  i.  BS.  t  Gibbon,  tL  SCI. 
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Tiber  had  beeD  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  waj  of 
coercing  the  Roman  populace ;  and  vheneTer  it  took  place, 
famine  ensued,  not  onlj  in  Rome,  but  in  the  Italian  provinces. 
The  dimination  of  its  agricultural  produce  had,  long  before, 
been  stated  by  Columella  at  nine-tenths,  and  by  Vairo  at 
three-fourths,  of  what  at  one  period  had  been  raised.  Yet 
Buch  vas  the  'wealth  of  the  Roman  nobles,  derived  from 
pasturage,  that  some  of  them  had  £160,000  a-jear, — equal 
to  at  least  £300,000  a-year  of  our  money.*  Agricoltore, 
therefore,  was  destroyed;  grain  was  no  longer  raised  in 
Italy ;  Rome  was  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies — 
bat  pasturage  was  undecayed ;  and  colossal  fortunes  Were 
enjoyed  by  a  wealthy  race  of  great  proprietors,  who 
managed  their  vast  estates  by  means  of  slsTes,  and  had 
bought  up  and  absorbed  the  properties  of  the  whole  free 
caltirators  in  the  country.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a  free 
trade  in  grain  in  ancient  times. 

The  Free-traders  seem  not  insensible  to  these  inevitable 
results  of  their  favourite  principles;  but  they  meet  them 
by  describing  such  consequences  as  rather  advantageous 
than  injurious.  If  England,  say  they,  can  raise  iron  and 
cotton  goods  cheaper  than  Poland,  and  Poland  and  Russia 
grain  dieaper  than  England,  then  the  interests  of  each 
require  that  they  should  follow  out  these  branches  of 
industry,  and  it  is  impolitic  to  strive  against  it.  Let, 
then,  England  admit  foreign  grain  at  a  nominal  duty,  and 
this  will  in  the  end  induce  Russia  and  I^ussia  to  admit 
English  manufactured  goods  on  equally  favourable  terms  ; 
and  thus  the  real  interests  of  both  countries  will  in  the  end 
be  promoted. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  system.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  impracticable  if  it  were  expedient.  In  the 
second,  it  is  inexpedient  if  it  were  practicable. 

It  is  impracticable  if  it  were  expedient.  Theoretical 
writers  may  coolly  discuss  in  their  closets  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  various  important  branches  of  industry,  the 
"  absorption"  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them  into  other 
pursuits,  and  the  transference  of  national  capital  and 
industry  from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  and  vice  versd; 
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but  it  ia  impossible  to  effect  audi  changes  by  the  Toluataij 
act  of  goTernment,  even  in  the  moat  despotic  country.  We 
say  by  the  Tolnntary  act  of  goyernment;  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  may  be  effected,  though  at  an  enonnoafi 
sacrifice  of  life,  wealth,  and  happiness,  by  the  silent  and 
unobserved  operation  of  the  lava  of  nature,  Trhich  are 
irresistible.  This  was  the  case  with  the  transference  of 
industry  from  agriculture  to  pasturage,  under  the  effect  of 
free  trade  in  grain  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  empire; 
or  from  manufactures  to  agriculture,  from  the  consequences 
of  the  diacovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Italian 
republics  in  modem  times.  But  no  gOTemment — not  ereii 
that  of  the  Czar  Peter  or  Sultaun  Mahmoud — could 
succeed  in  destroying  or  nipping  in  the  bud  branches  of 
national  industry,  by  simple  acts  of  the  legislature  or  sore- 
reign  authority,  not  imposed  by  external  and  irresistible 
authority.  The  Emperor  Paul  tried  it,  and  got  a  sash 
twisted  about  his  neck,  according  to  the  established  fashion 
of  that  country,  for  hia  piuns.  The  Whigs  tried  it,  and 
were  turned  out  of  office  id  consequence.  AU  the  govem- 
menta  of  Europe,  despotic,  constitutional,  and  democratic, 
meet  our  concessions,  in  &Tour  of  free  trade,  by  increased 
protection  to  their  manufacturers.  They  dare  not  destroy 
their  rising  commercial  wealth  any  more  than  we  dare 
destroy  our  old  colossal  agricultural  inrestments.  The 
republicans  of  America  eren  exceed  them  in  the  race  of 
tari&  and  protection.  Sixty-two  per  cent  has  lately  been 
laid  on  our  British  iron  goods  in  return  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  tariff ;  a  similar  duty  on  iron  and  cotton  goods,  it  is 
well  known,  is  contemplated  in  the  Prussian  cuatoms-league  in 
Germany.  The  Britiah  Government  haa  at  length,  through 
its  prime  minister,  spoken  out  firmly  in  support  of  t£e 
existing  corn-laws.  The  feeling  of  the  agricultural  counties, 
as  erinced  at  the  late  meetings,  lefl  it  no  altematire. 
All  nations,  under  all  yarieties  of  goyernment,  situation, 
race,  and  political  circumstances,  concur  in  rising  up  to 
resist  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Necessity  has  enlightened, 
experience  has  taught  them ;  a  very  clear  motive  urges 
them  OD,  which  is  not  likely  to  decline  in  strength  with  the 
progress  of  time — it  is  the  instinct  of  self-preserratioo. 
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Soch  a  system  as  the  Free-traders  advocate,  If  practicable, 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  inexpedient 

What  Tould  be  its  result  ?  Whj,  that  one  country 
would  become  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  agricultural,  and  the 
other  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  manufacturing.  Is  this  a 
result  desirable  to  either  l  Admitting  that  a  city,  or  small 
state,  vhich  has  no  territory  vhich  can  furnish  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  subsistence  which  it  requires — 
like  HoUuid — ^may  do  welhto  attend  exclusively  to  manu- 
factures and  commerce ;  or  a  country  which,  by  the  rigour 
of  nature,  or  the  remoteness  of  its  situation,  cannot  attain 
to  commercial  or  manufacturing  greatncBs,  would  do  weU  to 
attend  ezclusircly  to  the  cultivation  or  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  the  question  which  here  occurs  is — Is  such  a  system 
advisable  or  expedient  for  a  nation  which  has  received  fix>m 
the  bounty  of  nature  the  means  of  rising  to  greatness  in  both — 
such  as  Great  Britain,  Russia,  or  Prussia  1  The  Free-traders 
would  have  England  sacrifice  its  agriculture  to  its  manufac- 
tures, and  Russia  sacrifice  its  manufactures  to  its  agricul- 
ture. Would  such  a  system  benefit  either  1  Would  Eng- 
land be  happier  or  richer,  more  stable  or  more  moral,  if  the 
already  colossal  amount  of  its  manufactures  were  trebled  ; 
or  Russia,  if  its  rising  iron  and  woollen  fabrics  were 
destroyed,  and  its  industry  confined  exclusively  to  the  slow 
return  of  i^picultaral  labour  "i  Is  it  desirable  that  the  zone 
of  tall  chimneys,  sickly  faces,  brick  houses,  and  crowded 
jails,  which  at  present  spans  across  the  vhole  of  England 
and  part  of  Scotland,  shoald  be  doubled  and  trebled  in 
breadth  ;  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  East 
Lothian  be  reduced  to  vast  unenclosed  pastures,  such  as 
overspread  Italy  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  Empire  1 
Or  is  it  desirable  to  Russia  and  Prussia  that  they  should  be 
for  ever  chained  to  the  labour  of  boors,  serfs,  and  shepherds, 
and  all  the  vivifying  and  important  effects  of  commercial 
wealth  be  denied  to  their  exertions  1  Nature  has  designed, 
experience  recommends,  a  very  different  system.  History 
tells  us,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  in  the  intermix- 
ture of  commerce  and  agriculture  that  the  best  security  is 
to  be  found  for  social  happiness  and  advancement,  and  the 
most  effectual  antidote  provided  to  the  evils  to  vhich  either, 
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vhen  ezistiDg  alone,  ia  ao  prone.  Mr  M'Culloch  has  told 
UB,  that  the  commerce  and  manafactures  of  Great  Britain 
hare  now  riaen  to  Bach  a  prodigious  height,  that  any 
ftirther  eztenaion  of  them  ia  undesirable,  and  that  no 
real  patriot  vould  have  desired  tbem  to  hare  become  so 
extenaive  as  they  already  are.  Is  it  deairable,  in  such  a 
state  of  matters,  to  go  on  increasing  the  same  splendid  but 
perilous  system,  and  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
pillar  of  national  wealth,  security,  and  independence — the 
land  of  the  state  1 

Further,  the  proposed  system  is  pernicious  eren  vith 
reference  to  the  national  wealth  and  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselTes,  as  tending  to  undermiae  the  main 
branches  of  our  national  resources,  and  substitute  encou- 
ragement to  an  inferior,  instead  of  upholding  the  superior 
market  for  oar  manufactiuring  industry. 

Although  in  the  meetings  where  they  address  the  agri- 
cultural constituencies,  the  Free-traders  hold  out  that  their 
measures  would  benefit  the  manufacturers,  and  not  injure 
the  offriculturiats ;  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  this 
ia  a  mere  ahallow  pretext,  put  forth  to  conceal  their  real 
objecte  and  the  effect  of  their  measures,  and  that  the  result 
they  really  anticipate  ia  as  different  from  that  as  the  poles 
are  aaunder.  What  ia  the  benefit  they  hold  out  to  the  com- 
munity aa  an  inducement  to  go  into  their  measures?  Cheap 
grain.  What  ia  the  motive  which  atimulatea  all  their 
efforts,  and  which,  among  themselves  and  in  private  conver- 
sation with  all  men  of  sense,  they  at  once  admit  is  their 
ruling  object  1  Reduced  wages;  the  hope  of  extending 
our  exports  in  foreign  countries,  by  taking  an  additional 
quantity  of  their  rude  produce ;  and  diminishing  the  cost 
of  production  to  our  manufacturers,  by  lowering  the  price 
of  food,  and  with  it  the  wages  of  labour.  The  whole 
strength  of  their  case  rests  in  these  propositions.  Their 
infiuence  over  the  urban  multitudes  arisea  solely  from  the 
continual  reiteration  of  these  alluring  hopes.  If  these 
effects  are  not  to  follow  free  trade  and  the  efforts  of  the 
League,  in  the  name  of  heaven  what  good  are  they  to  do, 
and  why  do  they  agitate  the  country  and  subscribe  to  the 
League  fund  'i    Sensible  men  do  not  throw  away  £100,000 
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for  nothing — for  no  benefit  to  themselTes  or  others.  But 
these  prospects  are  as  fallacious  as  they  are  alluring,  and  so 
a  Terj  few  obserrationa  will  demonstrate. 

Considered  in  a  national  point  of  view,  if  the  matter  is 
brought  to  this  issue,  the  great  question  is — Whether  agri- 
culture or  manufactures  is  the  superior  interest  in  the 
production  of  national  wealth.  Admitting  that  the  true 
pohcy  for  Government  is  to  protect  cdl  the  branches  of 
national  industry,  and  stoutly  contending,  as  we  do,  and 
erer  shall  do,  that  the  real  and  ultimate  interests  of  all  are 
the  same,  and  cannot  be  separated,  the  question  comes  to 
be,  if  one  fiercely  demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  other,  and 
insists  that  its  interests  are  so  weighty  and  momentous  that 
all  others  must  be  sacrificed  to  them,  which  of  the  two  thus 
placed  in  jeopardy  is  the  most  momentous?  which  brings  in 
most  to  the  national  treasury  "i  Now,  on  this  point,  the 
facts  are  as  adverse  to  the  arguments  of  the  League,  as  on 
all  other  branches  of  their  case. 

Take  the  sum-total  of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  accompanied  with  the  sum-total  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  discover  which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
valuable  interest ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  discovered,  if 
matters  are  brought  to  such  a  point  that  one  or  other  must  he 
abandoned,  which  is  to  be  sacrificed.  The  choice  of  a  vise 
government  could  not  he  doubtful,  if  it  iivere  necessary  to 
make  the  selection.  The  agricultural  productions  of  the 
British  islands  amount  to  £300,000,000  a-year,  while  the 
sum-total  of  manufactures  of  every  description  is  only 
^180,000,000.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  with  any  degree  of 
truth,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  its  manufactures,  and  woidd  decline  if  they 
were  materially  injured  ;  for  the  example  of  modem  Italy 
and  Flanders  proves  that  three  centuries  after  a  country 
has  ceased  to  be  the  chief  in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry,  it  may  advance  with  undiminished  vigour  and 
success  in  the  production  of  agricultural  riches. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  statistical  documents  which 
have  now  been  prepared  with  so  much  care  by  Parliament, 
and  published  by  the  accurate  and  indefatigable"  Mr  Porter, 
himself  a  decided  Free-trader,  demonstrate  that,  of  the 
manufacturing  productions,  nearlj  three-fourths  are  taken 
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off  by  the  home  market,  and  four-fiftha  by  the  home  and 
colonial  market  taken  together,  leaving  only  onb-fipth /or 
the  whole  foreign  marled  of  the  world  put  together.  The 
total  amount  of  British  manufactnres  annually  produced  ia 
about  £180,000,000  worth,  of  which  only  £47,000,000  is 
taken  off  by  the  whole  external  trade  of  the  worid  put 
together,  wmle  no  leas  than  £133,000,000  ia  consumed  in 
the  home  market ;  and  of  the  foreign  consumption,  folly  a 
third  is  absorbed  by  the  British  colonies,  in  drSferent  parts 
of  the  world.  So  that  the  home  and  colonial  trade  is  to  the 
whole  foreign  pat  together  as  5  to  1.  And,  while  the  total 
produce  of  manufactures  is  XI  80,000,000  annually,  and  of 
mines  and  minerals  £13,776,000,  the  amount  of  agricultural 
produce  annually  extracted  from  the  soil  is  not  less  than 
£300,000,000  ;  or  a  half  more  than  the  whole  manu- 
factures and  mines  put  together.  Further,  if  we  com- 
pare the  proportion  purchased  of  our  manufactures  which 
is  taken  off  by  foreign  nations,  for  the  export  to  whom  we 
are  required  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  our  domestic  agricul- 
ture, with  what  is  consumed  by  our  own  natire  population, 
whether  in  the  British  islands  or  in  our  colonies  of  British 
descent,  the  difference  is  prodigious,  and  such  as  might  well, 
even  for  its  own  sake,  make  the  Anti-com-law  Leitgue 
pause  in  its  career  of  violence.  From  the  tables  compiled 
from  Porter's  Farliamentary  Tables,  and  the  population  of 
the  different  states  to  whom  we  export,  taken  from  Malte 
Brun  and  Balbi,  it  appears,  that  while  the  British  popula- 
tion, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  consume  from  £3  to  £5 
a-head  worth  of  our  manufactures,  and  in  Australia  from 
£7  to  £8  a-head,  the  foreign  nations  to  whom  we  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  British  agriculturists,  take  off  per  head  onlt 
A3  MANY  PBHCB-  In  preferring  the  one  to  the  other,  there- 
fore, we  are  literally  speaking  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
We  have  shown  how  agriculture  was  ruined  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  Italy,  by  the  free  importation  of  grwa 
from  the  Lybian  and  Egyptian  provinces  of  the  empire. 
As  a  contrast  to  that  woful  progress,  the  main  cause  of 
the  destmction  of  the  empire  of  the  Csesars,  we  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  progress  of  British 
exports  in  official  value,  from  1790  to  1840,  premising 
that  the  whole  of  that  period  was  one  of  protection  to 
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the  British  agricnltuiist ;  dniitig  the  first  tventy  years 
of  the  period,  by  the  effects  of  the  war — during  the  last 
twenty-five,  by  the  operation  of  the  corn  law  and  sliding 
scale,  introdnced  in  18X4.  We  challenge  the  advocates 
of  free  trade  to  search  the  annals  of  the  world  for  a  similar 
instance  of  progress  and  prosperity  flowing  from,  or  co- 
existent with,  the  practical  adoption  of  their  principles. 

These  facts,  which,  in  truth,  are  altogether  decisiTe 
of  the  present  question,  point  to  the  great  source  from 
which  the  errors  of  the  Free-trade  party  are  derived,  and 
which  appears,  in  an  especial  manner,  their  faTourite 
position,  that  cheap  prices  constitute  an  unmitigated 
blessing,  and  that  the  great  thing  to  attend  to  is  to 
increase  oar  imports.  Cheap  prices  of  grain  are  like  the 
Amreeta  cap  in  Kehama — the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
or  the  greatest  of  all  curses,  aceording  as  they  arise 
from  magnitude  of  domestic  production,  or  magnitude  of 
foreign  importation.  Of  the  first  we  had  an  example  during 
the  five  successive  fine  years,  from  1830  to  1835,  during 
which  the  foreign  importation  was  practically  abolished  by 
the  abundant  harvests,  and  the  consequent  high  duty  on  grain 
noder  the  sliding  scale.  This  was  a  period,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  of  universal  and  unesampled  commercial  prosperity. 
Of  the  second  we  had  a  memorable  example  during  the  five 
successive  bad  years  which  elapsed  from  1836  to  1840, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  com  laws,  from  the  effect  of  the 
same  sliding  scale,  and  the  continued  high  prices,  were  prac- 
tically abolished ;  and  importations,  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
amounted  to  2,500,000  quarters,  and,  on  an  average  of  the 
whole  years,  were  little  short  of  3,000,000  of  quarters.  And 
what  was  the  result?  The  exportation  of  6,000,000  of  sove- 
reigns in  a  single  year  to  buy  grain ;  an  unexampled  pressure 
on  the  money  market ;  commercial  embarrassments,  long 
continued,  and  severe  beyond  all  former  precedent ;  the 
contraction  of  £10,000,000  of  additional  debt  in  four  years, 
and  the  creation  of  a  deficit  which  at  length  rose  to  the 
formidable  amount,  in  1842,  of  £4,000,000  steriingi  And 
what  first  dispelled  this  distress,  and  arrested  this  downward 
and  disastrous  progress  1  The  fine  harvests  of  1842 — the 
blessed  sun  of  its  long  summer,  followed  by  the  more 
checkered,  but  also  fine  summer  of  1843,  which  again  gave 
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US  pleotj,  derired  from  domestic  production,  and  consequent 
general  and  increasing  mauufactoring  aa  well  as  rural  pros- 
perity. 

It  ia  in  Tain,  therefore,  to  saj  that  cheap  prices  are  a  bless- 
ing in  themselres,  and  the  consumers  at  least  are  ever  bene- 
fited bj  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  grain.  Cheap  prices  are  a  real 
blessing  if  that  eflfect  consists  with  prosperity  to  the  pro- 
ducer, as  by  improved  methods  of  cultivation  or  manufacture, 
or  the  benignity  of  nature  in  giving  fine  seasons.  But  cheap 
prices  are  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  to  none  more  than 
the  consumers,  if  they  are  the  result,  not  of  the  magnitude 
of  domestic  production,  but  of  the  magnitude  of  foreign 
importation.  It  wafi  that  sort  of  cheap  prices  which  ruined 
the  Roman  empire,  &om  the  destruction  of  the  agriculture 
of  Italy  ;  it  is  that  sort  of  cheap  prices  which  has  ruined 
the  Indian  weavers,  from  the  disastrous  competition  of  the 
British  steam-engine  ;  it  is  that  sort  of  low  prices  which  has 
so  grievously  depressed  British  shipping,  from  the  disastrous 
competition  of  the  Baltic  vessels  under  the  reciprocity  system. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  consumers  to  aay — We  will  separate  our 
cose  from  that  of  the  producers,  and  care  not,  so  as  we  get 
low  prices,  what  comes  of  them.  Where  will  the  consumers 
be,  and  that  ere  long,  if  the  producers  are  destroyed  "i  What 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  landlords  if  their  farmers  are 
ruined  1  or  of  bondholders  if  their  debtors  are  bankrupt  ? 
or  of  railway  proprietors  if  traffic  ceases  1  or  of  owners  of 
bank,  stock  if  bills  are  no  longer  presented  for  discount  1  or 
of  the  3  per  cents  if  Government,  by  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country,  is  rendered  bankrupt  ?  The 
consumers  all  rest  on  the  producers,  and  must  sink  or  swim 
with  them. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  UAOAZINE,  JirdmA'TBU]" ' 

"  EzPEBiENCE,"  Bays  Dr  JohoaoD,  "  is  the  great  test  of  truth, 
and  is  perpetiiallj  contradicting  the  theories  of  men."  "  If 
an  empire,"  said  Nt^leon,  "  vere  made  of  granite,  it  vould 
soon  be  reduced  to  powder  by  political  economists."  Never 
-was  there  a  period  vhen  the  truths  stated  by  these  master 
minds  were  so  clearly  and  strikltigly  illustrated  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  neror  was  there  an  epoch  wheQ  the  ne<»sstty  was  so 
feariiiUy  eviuced  of  casting  off  the  specalative  dogmas  of 
the  times,  and  shaping  our  course  by  the  broad  light 
which  experience  has  thrown  on  human  transactions.  If 
this  is  done,  if  wisdom  is  learnt  by  experience,  and  error 
expelled  by  sufiering,  it  is  yet  possible  to  remedy  the  evils  ; 
though  not  before  a  frightful  and  yet  unfelt  amount  of 
misery  has  been  encountered  by  the  people. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  Liberal  party  have  had  the 
almost  uncontrolled  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
One  by  one,  they  have  l)eat  down  all  the  ancient  safeguards 
of  British  industry,  and  given  effect  to  the  whole  theoretical 
doctrines  of  the  political  economists.  So  complete  has  been 
their  ascendency  in  the  national  councils — so  entire  in 
general  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  their  direction, 
that,  without  one  single  exception,  i.LL  their  doctrines  have 
been  carried  into  practice;  and  the  year  1847  exhibits  a 
fair,  and  it  may  be  presumed  average  result  of  the  Liberal 
system  when  reduced  into  execution.  The  result  is  so 
curious,  its  lessons  are  so  pregnant  with  instruction,  its 
warning  of  coming  disaster  is  so  terrible,  that  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opening  of  a  new  year  to  portray  them  in  a 
few  paragraphs  to  our  readers. 
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.^  Thrfimfr  ynnt  change  which  took  place  in  British  policy 
f  1  y  was  iK^1819,  bjr  the  famoua  Bank  Restriction  Act,  passed 
V- ^  iD  that  year.  Everj  one  knows  that  the  obUgation  on 
the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  in  specie  was  suspended  by 
Mr  Fitt  in  February  1797;  and  that  under  that  system  the 
empire  continued  to  rise  with  all  the  difficulties  by  whidi 
it  was  surrounded,  until  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war  it 
bore  without  difficulty  an  annual  expenditure  of  from 
£110,000,000  to  £120,000,000  annually.  But  under  the 
new  system  introduced  in  1819,  the  currency  was  restricted 
by  imposing  on  the  bank  the  obligation  of  paying  its  notes, 
when  presented,  not  in  gold  or  silver,  but  in  gold  alose. 
The  currency  was  based  on  the  article  in  commerce  most 
dificidt  to  keep,  most  easy  of  transport,  most  ready  to  slip 
away — the  most  precious  of  the  precious  metals.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  nation — which,  with  a  population  of 
18,000,000  of  souls,  raised  without  difficulty  X71,000,000 
annually  by  taxes,  and  from  £30,000,000  to  £40,000,000 
annually  by  loans  in  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  of  which  at 
least  a  half  was  sent  abroad,  and  wholly  lost  to  the  nation — 
is  DOW,  with  a  population  of  28,000,000,  not  able  to  raise 
in  round  numbers  aboTc  £51,000,000  on  an  average  of 
years  by  taxation,  and  is  brought  to  the  verge  of  rain  by 
the  purchase  of  £33,000,000  worth  of  foreign  grain  in  1846 
and  1847,  and  the  expenditure  of  £35,000,000  in  1846, 
and£25,000,000  in  the  first  six  months  of  1847,  on  domestic 
railways,  every  shilling  of  which  last  sum  was  spent  at  home, 
and  puts  in  motion  industry  within  the  nntmn  ^  ^^^ 
.    /";  The  next  great  change  was  made  in  the  y^firlS21^^en 

J^  .     the  reciprocity  system  was  introduced  by  M^ilUSlT^n. 
_  ■>)  y    This  subject  has  acquired  great  importance  now,  from  the 
1  ^j  avowed  intention  on  the  pwt  of  Govemment,  scarcely  dis- 

guised in  the  opening  speech  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  to 
follow  up  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  which  made  such 
laborious  inquiries  last  session,  by  a  hill  for  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  Navigation  Laws.  We  shall  not  enlarge  on  this 
subject,  the  vastness  and  importance  of  which  would  require 
a  separate  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  here,  too, 
experience  has  decisively  warned  us  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  path  on  which  we  have  entered,  and  of  the 
truth  of  Adam  Smith's  remark,  that  "  though  some  of  the 
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r^ulatiooB  of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from 
national  animosity,  tbej  are  all  as  wise  as  if  dictated  by  the 
most  deliberate  wisdom.  As  defence  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is  perhaps 
the  viaest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England."  * 
It  appears  from  the  parliamentary  tables  compiled  by  Mr 
Porter,  that,  while  the  British  tonnage  with  the  Baltic 
powers  had  increased  from  1801  to  1821,  under  the  pro- 
tective system,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  theirs  with  us 
had  declined  during  the  same  period  ;  under  the  reciprocity 
system,  our  tonnage  with  them  had  on  the  whole  decreased 
to  a  third  of  its  former  amount,  while  their  shipping  with 
ns  bad,  during  the  same  period,  quadmpled.t  It  further 
appears,  from  the  same  tables,  that  the  great  increase  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  same  period,  has  arisen  from  the 
prodigioQS  growth  of  oiur  colonial  trade,  or  Increase  of  the 
conntries  with  whom  we  had  concluded  no  reciprocity  treaties, 
bat  left  them  on  the  footing  of  the  protection  of  the  old  Navi- 
gation Laws.  And  though  the  profits  of  shipping  of  all  sorts 
have  received  a  vast  addition  from  the  enormous  importations 
consequent  upon  Sir  R.  Peel's  iree-trade  measures,  yet  the 
returns  of  these  years  prove  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
increase  has  accrued  to  foreign  states  and  powers,  which 
may  at  any  time  turn  the  maritime  resonrcea  thus  acquired 
against  ourselves.     Suffice  it  to  say,  as  an  example  of  this 

•  WeaUk  nf  JVofioiu,  toI,  ii.  b.  It.  o,  u.  p.  1 9S. 

f  Table  showing  the  British  and  Fonign  tonDoge  with  SvedeD,  Nofw^,  Den- 
muk,  Mid  Pnuak,  siiic*  the  Bedprocitj  traatiea  with  tlieae  powen  in  1S21. 


fiw.».«. 

No«»AI. 

DII.1USI. 

Pa™.. 

BUtWi 

PMdtD 

Bitttata   i  PtnkB 

BriUrii 

PoOgn 

BrilWi 

Fnidgn 

1821 

TwHgb 

Toniu^t 

Tonnig.. 

23,005 

8,508 

13.855  ;   61,342 

5,312 

3,969 

79,590 

37,720 

1)02 

20,799 

13,692 

13,377 

87.974 

7,096 

3,910 

102,847 

58,rO 

1823 

20,986 

22^29 

13,122 

117,016 

4,413 

4,796 

81,202 

56,013 

lit» 

17,07* 

40,092 

11,419 

135,272 

6,738 

23,689 

94,664 

151,621 

1825 

15,906 

53,141 

\Kfia 

167.910 

15.158 

50.943 

189.214 

182,762 

1826 

11,829 

16,939 

15.603 

90,726 

22,000 

56,544 

119.060 

120,589 

1837 

7,608 

42,602 

1,035 

83.004 

6,367 

56,961 

67,566 

145,742 

1838 

10,425 

St&Ol 

1,364  :  110,817 

8,466 

57,654 

88,734 

175,643 

1839 

8,S5S 

49,270 

2,582  1 109,228 

6,536 

106,960 

111,470 

229,208 

18<0 

11,93S 

3,166     114,241 

6,327 

103,067 

112.709 

237,984 

1841 

18.170 

46:795 

977    113,025 

3,368 

83;009 

88,198 

210,264 

IS43 

15.296 

87,218 

1,335      98,979 

5,499 

69,837 

87,202 

146,499 

— Fobtir'i  Pari.  TiAla,  toIb.  L  to  xiL,  p.  60  each  toL 
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truth,  that  of  the  ships  vhich,  in  1846,  imported  4,900,000 
quarters  of  com  into  the  British  harbours,  no  less  than  three- 
fourths  were  foreign  ressels,  and  only  one-fourth  British. 
Nevertheless,  bo  insensible  are  political  fanatics  to  the  most 
deciBire  facts,  vhen  thej  militate  against  their  favourite 
.  theories,  that  it  is  in  the  fiill  knowledge  of  these  facts  that 
'  Goremment  are  understood  to  be  prepared  to  introduce, 
even  in  this  session  of  parliament,  a  measure  for  the  aboli- 
tion, or  at  least  the  eBsential  abrogation,  of  the  Navigation 
Laws. 

The  third  great  change  madg,^gLUi£Jl4$4flgt  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  inJjwfflJYernmeut  ofTrRJ^  Here,  if 
anyirhere,  the  LiberaTHjiHtiBll  'BuS'THJBIveTitsfull  develop- 
ment, and  has  had  the  fairest  opportunity  for  displaying  its 
unmixed  blessings.  The  Catholic  disabilities,  which  we  had 
been  told  for  thirty  years  were  the  main  cause  of  its 
distressed  condition,  were  repealed  in  1829.  A  large 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform — ^larger  than  the  most 
vehement  Irish  patriots  ventured  to  dream  of — was  conceded 
in  1832.  Corporate  reform  succeeded  iu  1834  ;  the  PW)- 
testant  corporations  were  dispossessed  of  power ;  the  entire 
management  of  all  the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romish  multitude ;  and  a  W;ge 
portion  of  the  county  magistracy  was,  by  the  appointment 
of  successive  Liberal  Lord-Chancellors,  drawn  &om  the 
better  part  of  those  of  the  same  religious  persuasion.  The 
Protestant  clergy  were  deprived  of  a  fourth  of  their  incomes 
to  appease  the  Romish  Cerberus ;  and,  to  avoid  the  vexa- 
tion of  collecting  tithes  from  persons  of  a  different  religious 
belief,  they  were  laid  directly  as  a  burden  on  the  laud ; 
Maynooth  was  supported  by  annual  grants  from  govern- 
ment ;  the  system  of  national  education  was  modified  so  as 
to  please  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Monster  meetings, 
where  sedition  was  always,  treason  often,  spoken,  headed  by 
O'Connell,  were  allowed  to  go  on,  without  the  slightest 
opposition,  for  two  years  ;  and  when  at  len^h  the  evU  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  could  no  longer  be  endured, 
the  leading  Agitator,  after  being  convicted  in  Ireland,  was 
liberated,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  twelve  jut^es,  by  the  casting-vote  in  the  House  of  Peers 
of  a  Whig  law-Lord.     British  liberality,  when  the  season  of 
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distress  came,  vas  extended  to  the  famiahing  Irish  vith 
nnheard-of  munificence ;  and  while  the  Highlandera,  who 
suffered  equally  under  the  potato  failure,  got  nothing  but 
from  the  never-failing  kindness  of  British  charity,  Ireland, 
besides  its  full  share  of  that  charity,  received  a  national 
grant  of  teit  millions  steblinq,  of  which  no  less  than 
eight  millions  were  borrowed  by  Great  Britain. 

What  have  been  the  results  1  Has  crime  decreased,  and 
industry  improved,  and  civilisation  advanced,  under  the 
Liberal  system  1  Has  attachment  to  the  British  government 
become  uniTersal,  and  hatred  of  the  stranger  worn  out,  in 
consequence  of  the  leniency  with  which  they  have  been 
treated,  and  the  unparalleled  generosity  with  which  their 
wants  have  been  supplied  1  The  facts  are  notoriously  and 
painfully  the  reverse.  Hatred  of  the  Saxon  was  never  so 
general  or  so  vehement ;  idleness  and  recklessnesa  were  never 
so  widespread  ;  destitution  was  never  so  universal ;  life  and 
property  were  never  bo  insecure, — as  after  this  long-continued 
system  of  concession,  and  these  unparalleled  acts  of  private 
and  public  generosity.  The  Irish  Repealers  declare,  that 
though  Ireland,  like  England,  has  been  blessed  with  an 
uncommonly  fine  harvest,  there  are /our  millions  of  persons 
in  that  country  in  a  state  of  hopeless  misery  ;  and  suppos- 
ing, as  is  probably  the  case,  that  this  statement  is  exagge- 
rated, the  authentic  reports  to  Parliament  on  the  state  of  the 
poor  prove  that  there  are  above  two  millions  of  paupers,  or 
a  fall  fourth  of  the  population,  in  a  state  vei^ng  on  starva- 
tion. A  new  so-called  Coercion  Bill  has  been  brought  into 
Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  crimes  of 
violence,  and,  above  all,  of  cold-blooded  murders ;  and  on 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  its  introduction  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  must  speak  for  himself.  Sir  George 
Grey  said,  on  November  30,  1847,  on  moving  the  first 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  that,  during  the  six  months 
ending  October  1846,  the  heinous  crimes  of  violence  in 
Ireland  stood  as  follows  : — 

"Homidde,      ......  68 

Attempts  upon  life  by  firing  at  the  persoD,  56 

Robberies  of  armB,    .....  207 

Firing  ioto  dwelling-boDBes,              .            .            .  fil 
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For  the  six  montlis  ending  October  1847,  the  number  incrcaaed  to — 
HomiddeB,    ......  96 

Attempts  DpOD  life  by  firing  at  the  person,  126 

Robberies  of  arms,    .....         530 

Firing  into  dweUing-bonaes,  .  116  « 

It  wonld  tlins  be  seen  that  there  whs  a  fevfol  increase  in  the  amount 
of  these  fonr  classes  of  crime.    Tbe  whole  of  Ireland  was  Implicated  in  the 
shame  and  disgrace  consequent  npon  this  large  increase  of  crime.    Looking 
at  the  police  retnmsAr  the  month  of  Octob^,  (for  from  that  period  it  was 
that  those  crimes  commenced  lo  increase  at  sacb  a  fearful  rate,}  he  fonnd 
the  following  results  for  the  whole  of  Ireland : — 

Homicides,     .  .  .  .  19 

Firing  at  the  person,  ....  32 

Firing  into  d welling- honses,  ...  26 

Robberies  of  arms,    .....  118 

Making  a  total  of  cases,  .         195 

Looking  at  the  districts  in  which  these  crimes  were  committed,  he  found 
that  the  total  number  of  all  those  ci'imes  committed  in  three  of  the  conaties 
of  Ireland,  i,  e.,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  was  to  the  whole  of  Ireland 
as  139  to  175,  or  that  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  those  three  counties,  which  did  not  include  more  than  13  per  cent 
of  all  Ireland." 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  Liberal  goTemmeDt  daring 
twenty  years  in  Ireland.  And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  three  counties  in  which  this  unenviable  pre- 
eminence of  atrodous  crime  exists — ^Tiz.,Clare,  Limerick,  and 
Tipperary — are  precisely  those  in  which  the  Romish  faith  is 
most  inveterate,  and  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  most 
unbounded. 

The  next  great  change  introduced  by  the  Liberal  party, 
I  /'^)  "  was  by  the  carrying  through  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  set- 
'  t]ijg=lTie  constitution  upon  an  entirely  new  basis  by  the  »ct 

j5r  1 83a^-'w  e  do  not  propose  at  present  to  resume  any 
psrtroF  that  great  debate,  in  which  at  the  time  this  Magazine 
took  so  prominent  a  part.  We  have  seen  no  cause  to  change 
any  of  the  opinions  then  expressed,  and  only  pray  God  that 
the  predictions  then  made  may  not  be  too  faidifully  verified. 
As  little  shall  we  inquire  whether  the  changes  whidi  have 
since  ensued,  and  under  whidi  the  nation  is  now  so  griev- 
ously labouriug,  are  or  are  not  to  he  ascribed,  as  we  then 
foretold,  to  the  constitution  of  goveniment  as  then  framed, 
and  tbe  urban  ascendency  which  the  bestowing  of  two-thirds 
of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  npon  towns  neces- 
sarily occasioned.  We  are  content  to  accept  the  constitu- 
tion, as  new-modelled  by  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the  constitution 
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of  ourselTes  aud  our  cbildren,  and  to  support  it  as  such.  We 
knoT  tbat  by  it  the  goTernnieut  of  the  couDtrj  is  substan- 
tially rested  in  the  majority  of  eight  hundred  thouBand 
electors.  We  aim  only  at  explaining  facts  and  dispelling 
illusions  to  these  electors.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that, 
whether  the  Reform  Bill  has  worked  for  good  or  for  evil  as 
regards  the  iudustrious  classes  ;  whether  it  has  substituted 
or  not  substituted  moneyed  for  landed  ascendency ;  whether 
or  not  the  first  doTit  has  been  expelled,  but  straightway  be 
has  returned  with  seren  other  derils  worse  than  himself,  and 
the  last  state  of  the  man  is  worse  than  the  first — in  any  of  > 
these  cases  the  Liberal  party  have  got  Qotbing  to  say,  and 
hsTC  no  title  to  complain  of  the  results  which  hare  followed. 
They  got  eTerything  their  own  way  ;  they  remodelled  the 
constitution  according  to  the  derices  of  their  own  hearts  ; 
and  if  they  are  now  suffering,  they  are  reaping  the  fruits  of 
the  seed  which  they  themaelres  haTo  sown. 

But  of  all  the  innorations  of  the  Liberal  party,    that 
of  which  the  consequeoces  hare  been  most  disastrous  within 
the  sphere  of  their  immediate  influence,  aud  which  have  now 
been  demonstrated  in  the  most  decisive  way  by  the  results 
of  experience,  are  the  changes  they  have  made  on  our  West 
India  colonies.     They  exhibit  a  series  of  alterations    so 
periloas,  so  irrational,  so  disastrous,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  C-^  *^ 
to  say  they  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals,  extensive  as  they       ,  t    ^ 
are,  of  human  folly  and  perversity.     Only  think  what  they    ( ■:2  _j 
were  I  ^^    (y^"^' 

We  first,  in  1807,  ^' |'«hf^f^  _liilfLM&E:telLiL 
dominions.  So  far  ther^^Sn!^^^WStlBl  tlial'the  step 
taken  was  both  just  and  expedient — just,  because  the 
iniquitous  traffic  in  human  flesh  should,  at  all  hazards,  be 
stopped  in  a  Christian  state;  expedient,  because  we  already 
possessed,  in  the  colonies  themselves,  a  large  Negro  popula- 
tion, perfectly  capable,  if  well  treated,  of  keeping  up  and 
increasing  its  own  numbers,  and  performing  all  the  field 
operations  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  produce,  which  at 
that  period  employed  250,000  tons  of  British  shipping  for 
its  transport,  and  maintained  a  population  that  consumed 
£3,500,000  worth  of  British  manufactures.  But  as  the 
British  colonies  were  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  imported 
forced  labour,  which  the  rival  sugar  colonies  of  CuImi  and 
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the  Brazils  enjojed,  of  course  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
labour  of  the  black  cultirators  iu  the  British  islands  should 
be  perpetuated,  and  the  proprietors  maintained  in  the  means 
of  getting  that  work  from  them  which  they  were  prohibited 
from  acquiring  from  foreign  labourers.  The  waj  to  do  this, 
and  withal  to  gire  the  greatest  possible  security  and  means 
of  improvement  to  the  black  population  of  which  they  were 
susceptible,  was  erident,  and  was  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed 
out  at  the  time.  It  was  to  maintain  slavery  in  the  mean 
time,  doing  everything  possible  to  mitigate  its  severity,  till 
the  Negro  population  had  come  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  artificial  wants  as  to  be  ready,  for  their  enjoyment,  to 
submit  to  regular  and  continuous  toil ;  to  regulate  their  days 
of  forced  labour,  and  give  them  some  days  in  the  week  to 
work  for  themselves,  of  which  they  might  reap  the  fruits  ;  and 
to  allow  every  Negro,  who  could  thus  amass  a  sum  equal  to 
his  price,  to  purchase  his  fr^dom  from  his  master.  By  thu 
simple  Bystem,no  one  could  become  free  withouthaving  proved 
himself  capable  of  being  a  freeman,  and  therefore  the  whole 
evils  of  premature  emancipation  were  avoided.  It  was  thus 
that  slavery  wore  out,  almost  without  being  noticed,  in  the 
European  kingdoms ;  it  was  thus  it  almost  disappeared,  insen- 
sibly and  without  a  convulsion,  in  Spanish  South  America. 
Instead  of  this  wise,  judicious,  and  really  humane  course, 
what  have  we  done?  Why,  we  first,  by  the  act  of  1834, 
abolished  slavery  altogether  io  the  British  dominions,  upon 
giving  a  compensation  to  the  proprietors,  which,  large  as  it 
was,  was  not,  on  an  average,  the  third  part  of  the  value  of 
the  slave  population  set  free,  at  the  expiration  of  a  prospec- 
tive apprenticeship  of  seven  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  deeming  that  first  time  too  long,  we  set  them  free 
altogether!  We  thought,  in  our  wisdom,  that  a  nation 
required  no  longer  time  to  serve  the  apprenticeship  to  free- 
dom than  a  freeman  did  to  become  expert  in  a  trade.  We 
proposed  to  do  in  a  few  years  what  nature  could  only  accom- 
plish in  centuries.  The  consequences,  so  often  and  so  fatally 
predicted,  immediately  ensued.  The  emancipated  hltmk 
population  either  refused  to  work,  or  would  only  do  so  at  such 
high  wages,  and  in  so  desultory  a  manner,  that  the  supply 
of  sugar  rapidly  declined  in  the  British  colonies.  I^  in 
consequence,  rose  considerably  in  price  in  the  mother  country; 
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and  npoQ  that,  parUj  under  the  influence  of  the  free-trade 
mania,  partly  fitim  a  desire  to  appease  the  clamoroas  multi- 
tude in  the  British  towns,  who  had  begun  to  feel,  in  the 
enhanced  price  of  that  article,  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  their  own  actions,  ve  did  a  tbiog  so  unjust,  bo  monstrous, 
so  CTuel,  so  inconsistent  with  all  our  former  professions,  that 
we  belieTe  the  annals  of  the  world  may  be  searched  in  Taia 
for  its  parallel     It  vas  this  : — 

We  first  reduced  to  a  half  of  its  former  amount  the 
protectire  duty  on  foreign  slave-grown  sugar,  and  then,  by 
the  act  of  1846,  in  pursuance  of  Sir  R.  Feel's  principles, 
and  with  his  approbation,  passed  an  act  for  the  progressive 
reduction,  during  three  years,  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar, 
until,  in  1849,  those  on  foreign  and  colonial  were  to  become 
equal  to  each  other  t  That  is,  having  first  deprived  our  own 
colonies  of  their  slave  labour  for  less  than  a  fourth  of  its 
value,  we  proceeded  to  admit  foreign  sugar  baised  bt 
SLATSs  to  the  supply  of  the  British  markets,  on  terms  which 
in  two  years  will  be  those  of  perfect  equiUity.  We  have 
seen  what  came  of  the  attempt  in  the  Mauritius  to  compete 
with  slave-labour  by  means  of  the  labour  of  freemen.  Even 
though  the  attempt  was  made  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  with  the  colossal  capital  of  Reid,  Irving,  and  Com- 
pany, and  an  ample  supply  of  Hill  Coolies  to  carry  it  on,  the 
immense  wealth  of  that  house  was  swallowed  up  in  the  hope- 
less attempt,  and  it  became  bankrupt  in  consequence.  Experi- 
ence had  long  ago  proved  in  St  Domingo  that  the  black 
population,  when  not  compelled,  will  not  raise  sugar  -  for 
that  noble  island,  which,  anterior  to  the  emancipation  of  its 
slaves  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  raised  and 
exported  673,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  now  does  not 
ei^xyri  a  single  pound;  and  instead  of  consuming  as  then 
£9,890,000  worth  of  French  manufactures,  does  not  import 
a  single  article*  To  provide  against  this  evidently  approach- 
ing crisis  in  the  supply  of  sugar  for  the  British  market,  we 
have  thrown  open  our  harbours  to  slave-grown  sugar  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  from  the  rapid  decline  in 
the  produce  of  the  West  India  Islands,  even  before  this 
last  coup-de-grace  was  given  them  by  the  application  of 
free-trade  principles  to  their  produce,  it  is  painfully  evident 

*D[TiU£,Tiu.llS;  Haoekszo's  £<  ilomHi^,  i  312. 
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that  a  result  precisely  similar  is  aboat  to  take  place  id  the 
British  colonies.*  And  it  is  little  consolation  to  find  tiiat 
this  injustice  has  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of  the  nation 
vhich  perpetrated  it,  and  that  the  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactures  by  the  West  India  idands  is 
becoming  proportioQed  to  the  ruin  we  have  inflicted  on 
them.t 

But  most  of  all  has  this  concatenation  of  fanaticism, 
infatuation,  and  injustice  proved  pernicions  to  the  Negro 
race,  for  whose  benefit  the  changes  were  all  andertaken. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  tliem  if  the  British  slave- 
trade  had  never  been  abolished  ;  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  chiefly  in  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  slave-ships,  and 
been  brought  to  the  British  West  India  islands  I  For  then 
the  stave-trade  was  subject  to  our  direction,  and  regulations 
might  have  been  adopted  to  place  it  on  the  best  possible 
footing  for  its  unhappy  victims.  But  now  we  have  thrown 
it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
over  whom  we  have  no  sort  of  control,  and  who  exercise  it 
in  so  frightful  a  manner,  that  the  heart  absolutely  sickens  at 
the  thought  of  the  amount  of  human  suflferiog,  at  the  cost 
of  which  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  to  sixpence  a 

*  "  Of  the  progrewiTe  decline  in  the  powers  of  produoUon  of  the  West  Id^ 
posaeasiona  generally,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  what  has  been  obaerred  in 
Jamaica ;  for  thougn  that  island  laboura  under  aome  peculiar  disadvantageg,  that 
&ct  merely  iEicreaaes  the  force  of  the  ai^gument  whiob  il  derived  horn  ita 
paat  experience. 

Anrage  ot  tha  flvs  jein  ending  1807— lut  of  tie  slftTB-tndt,  ^3,852,624 

Arenga  of  the  Era  y«ui  ending  iai5—diU«  of  the  B^itiT  Art,  3,588|90S 

Avoisga  of  the  five  jean  ending  1823— data  of  C»nning'«  KMoiution,  3,192,637 

ATtnga  of  the  Bte  jaui  ending  1333— lut  fiia  of  •lavcTy,  .  3,791,478 

ATengeof  lliaitvayeaneiidliigilMS— GntBTaoffraedem,        .        .  1,213,284 

"The  House  of  Assembl;,  tcoto  whose  tnemarial  to  the  government  (June 
1347)  we  botrow  these  tkete,  makes  the  fbUowiug  remarks  on  this  inatmctive 
table:— 

■"  Up  to  1807  the  eiports  of  Jwimica  progressively  rose  as  cultivation  was 
extended.  From  that  dots  they  have  been  gradually  sinking;  but  we  more  espe- 
cially entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here  eldduced  of  the  e&cta  of  emandpation, 
which,  in  ten  yoara,  reduced  the  annual  Talue  ot  the  three  principal  ataplee  from 
£2,791,478  to  £1,213,284,  heing  in  Oie  proportion  of  aevon  to  siiteen,  or  equal,  at 
Sve  per  cent,  to  an  iuvcstnient  of  about  thirty-two  millions  of  property  umihi- 
leted.  We  believe  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  in  vain  aeat«hed  for  any 
parallel  case  of  oppression  perpetrated  by  a  dviliaed  government  iqion  any  sectjoo 

t  Exports  to  British  West  India  Coloniee : — 

1827,  £3,583,223  1840,       .  £3,574,970 

1828,  .  3,289,704  1841,        .         .  2,Hhl,<HM 
1629,       .                  3,612,085                1842,  ^91,425 

— PoBTBB's  Port  ToWet,  idi.  Ui. 
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poand.  Compared  vith  it,  the  Eoglish  slave^Bhips  and 
EDgliah  slavery  vere  an  earthly  paradise.  Mr  Buxton,  the 
great  auti-Blarerj  advocate,  admitted,  some  years  a^o,  that 
the  "  number  of  blacks  who  now  annually  cross  the  Atlantic 
is  dovMe  what  it  was  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  first 
began  their  benevolent  labours."  *  Now,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  free  trade  in  sugar,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  in  a  few  years  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  sugar 
consumed  bj  Europe  vill  be  raised  by  the  slave  colonies, 
and  wrung  bj  the  lash  from  the  most  wretched  species  of 
slaves — those  of  Cuba  and  Brazil !  Moreover,  ^e  slave- 
trade,  to  supply  them,  will  be  triple  what  it  was  in  1 789, 
when  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  Negro  population 
began !  Thus,  by  the  combined  effects  of  fanaticism,  igno- 
rance, presumption,  and  free  trade,  we  shall  have  succeeded, 
by  the  middle  of  this  century,  in  totally  destroying  our  own 
sugar  colonies  ;  adding,  to  no  purpose,  £20,000,000  to  our 
national  debt ;  annihilating  property  to  the  amount  of 
£130,000,000  in  our  own  dominions;  doubling  the  pro- 
dnce  of  foreign  slave  possessions ;  cutting  off  a  market  of 
£3,500,000  a-year  for  our  manufactures  :  and  tripling  the 
slave-trade  in  extent,  and  quadrupling  it  in  horror,  through- 
out the  globe. 

Grave  and  serious  matter  for  consideration  as  these 
results  afford,  all  of  which,  be  it  observed,  are  now  ascer- 
tained by  experience — they  yet  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  gigantic  measures  of  "free 
trade  and  a  fettered  currency,"  which  have  now  spread 
ruin  and  desolation  tbroogh  the  heart  of  the  empire.  It 
ia  here  that  the  evil  now  pressing  is  to  be  found ;  it 
is  from  hence  that  the  cry  of  agony,  which  now  resounds 
through  the  empire,  has  sprung.  And  unless  a  remedy  is 
applied,  and  speedily  applied,  to  the  enormous  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  the  reckless  and  simultaneous  adoption 
of  these  powerful  engines  on  human  affaire,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  the  present  distress  will  go  on,  with  slight 
variations,  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  empire  is  destroyed, 
and  three-fonrths  of  its  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  ruin. 
These  are  strong  expressions,  we  know  ;  but  if  they  are 
so,  it  ia  from  the  t^imony  of  the  Government,  and  the 

■  BuiTOH  on  He  SUtm-Tradt,  172, 
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ablest  advocateB  for  the  free-trade  aod  boUion  Bjstem, 
and  the  facta  which  -we  see  around  us,  that  we  are  reluc- 
tantly compelled,  not  only  to  use  them,  but  to  beheve  tiiej 
are  true.  Hear  what  the  Times  says,  on  the  aspect  of 
national  monetary  and  commercial  affairs  : — 

"  In  our  wide  sea  of  difflcnltiee,  therefore,  we  are  withont  mdder  or  com- 
pass. We  cannot  base  onr  proceedinga  on  a  caicnlatioii  that  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  will  be  carried  ont ;  DOr  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  assume 
that  an  incoQTertible  currency  wiLI  be  aathorued,  and  thus  frame  onr  fbtnre 
contracts  accordingly.  All  that  we  can  discern  before  ns  ie  declining  trade 
and  grinding  poverty,  bankrupt  railways,  and  increased  taxation ;  bot 
whether  the  lesson  will  be  prolonged  in  itfi  bitterness,  and  the  salntair 
effect  retarded  by  measnreB  of  national  dishonour,  is  a  point  npon  which  it 
woold  be  vain  to  prophesy.  Three  yeart  back  an  auUgnaiU  ntgatiee  ntiff/U 
haoe  been  given  to  tuch  a  conjecture.,  but  titwe  Ihen  demon^uatum  ka» 
been  rapid,  and  time  alone  can  determine  if,  by  the  deliberate  proceedings 
of  the  legialature,  the  record  of  it  is  destined  to  become  indelible."— r««e«, 
26th  November  1847. 

This  is  tolerably  strong  evidence  from  the  leading  and 
ablest  free-trade  and  bullioniat  journal.  Strong  indeed  must 
hare  been  the  testimony  of  facts  around  them,  vhen  the 
veil-informed  and  powerful  writers  in  the  Times  put  forth 
such  admissions  as  to  the  state  of  the  country.  Observe  the 
emphatic  words  wrung  by  woful  experience  from  this  jour- 
nal. "  Three  years  back  an  indignant  negative  would  have 
been  given  to  such  conjectures  ;  but  singe  thbn  the  pro- 
gress of  demoralisation  has  been  rapid."  Sir  R.  Peel's 
Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1844,  and  his  free-trade  measures 
in  1846.  And  be  it  observed,  that  that  state  arose 
entirely  under  their  own  system ;  at  a  time  when  the  Bank 
charter  stood  unchanged,  and  free  trade,  the  grand  panacea 
for  all  evils,  was,  and  had  been  in  a  great  d^ree  for 
years,  in  full  and  unrestrained  operation.  We  ^all  see 
anon  whether  the  Irish  famine  and  English  railways  had 
auythiog  material  to  do  with  the  matter.  Strong  as  it 
is,  however,  this  testimony  is  increased  by  the  real  evidence 
of  facts  in  every  direction,  and  of  the  acts  and  admissions  of 
Government.  These  are  of  such  a  kind  as  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  passed  for  fabulous.  They  have  outstripped  the 
most  gloomy  predictions  of  the  most  gloomy  of  the  Protec- 
tionists ;  they  have  out-Heroded  Herod  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  path  we  have  so  long 
been  pursuing.     They  could  not  have  been  credited,  if  not 
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anpported  by  the  eyidence  of  our  own  seases,  and  the  state- 
ments of  Ministers  of  liigh  character,  from  undoubted  and 
authentic  sources  of  information.  We  subjoin  a  fev  of 
them,  of  universal  and  painful  notorietj  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  empire  at  this  time  ;  not  in  the  belief  that  we,  in  so 
doing,  can  add  any  facta  not  previously  familiar  to  the 
nation,  but  in  order  that  these  facts,  now  so  well  known, 
should  get  into  a  more  durable  record  than  the  daily  journals, 
and  not  pass  for  fabulous  in  future,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
happier  times. 

The  first  is,  that  the  interest  of  money  has,  by  the  recom- 
mendation, and  indeed  express  injunction  of  Government, 
been  raised  to  eight  per  cent.  This  grievous  and  most 
calamitous  effect,  which  was  never  heard  of  during  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  did  not 
ensue  even  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore,  or  the 
SQspensiou  of  cash  payments  in  1797,''^  has  been  publicly 
announced  to  the  nation,  in  the  Premier's  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  Letter  to  the  Directors.  It  is  well  known 
that,  high  as  this  rate  of  interest  was,  it  was  less  than  had 
been  previously  taken  by  private  bankers,  which  had  risen 
to  nine,  ten,  and  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent  for  short 
periods.  These  are  the  rates  of  interest  which,  anterior 
to  its  conquest  by  the  British  Government,  were  common 
amidst  Asiatic  oppression  in  the  distracted  realm  of  Hin- 
dostan.      They  had  not  been  so  high  in  England  before 

*  For  a  few  d^i  dnting  the  puiic  craKeqaent  on  the  HnUny  at  the  Nore,  the 
8  per  ceDtavereftttS.but  the;  loon  rose  end  reused  fhnnSSto  68.  The  intereat 
of  moae;  never  exceeded  G  per  cent,  and  indeed  it  could  not,  aa  the  umii;  ]awg 
wen  then  in  operation.  The  issue  of  one-pound  notes  in  Euffideot  mmiberf 
I>7  the  Bank  of  Eagland,  after  Febnuu;  1797.  aoon  relieved  the  diBtrese,  eztin- 
gniahed  the  panic,  and  brought  us  triumphant^  through  the  war.  The  following 
•re  the  rates  of  interen  and  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bonk  of  England  for 
tbirtj  years  past,  which  showB  how  little  low  interest  has  to  do  with  the  plen- 
tiful Btorea  of  the  precious  metals : — 


BnDlim. 

Rata  of  DiKoimt. 

ISIfi.— QSili  FAnmij, 

£2,037,000 

Five  pn  cent. 

iei6.-29th  Frtruary, 

4,641.000 

Fin  per  «uL 

1820,— 29th  F.bru«y, 

4,911,000 

Pi»8  per  teat. 

1826.— S8th  FcbmuT, 

2,460.000 

Fi-n  per  Mnt. 

ISSA— H9th  F.hruarr, 

6,393,000 

Four  per  cent. 

18S7.-2eO>  F.bn.u7, 

4,077,000 

Five  ;«  cent. 

1839.—          Octob«, 

2,532,000 

Sii  per  (»Dt. 

1840.— 25th  FAioMTj, 

4,311,000 

Five  per  cent. 

1847.— 13th  NoTemW, 

9.35M20 

Eight  per  cent  m^ 

The  r»te  of  8  per  cent  has 

not  been 

charged  by  the 

Bank  of  England  befora 

for  upvrards  of  a  century  and 
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for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  It  was  reserred  for  Great 
Britain,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  rea- 
der uniTeraal,  hj  the  effects  of  domestic  l^islation,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  yeara'  peace,  and  when  in  a  state  of  entire 
amity  with  all  the  world,  a  rate  of  interest  anknovn  for  a 
century  before  in  the  British  empire ;  which  could  pre- 
viously he  hardly  credited  as  haying  existed,  even  in  the 
days  of  feudal  harharism  ;  and  which  had  latterly  been 
known  only  amidst  the  predatory  warfare,  fierce  derasta- 
tions,  and  universal  hoarding  of  specie,  under  the  native 
powers  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  next  place,  the  public  revenue  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing 1st  October  1847,  is  L.I,SOO,000  less  than  it  was  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  which  itself 
was  below  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1845.  Here 
then  is  an  ascertained  falling  off  of  L.1,500,000  a  qoartra', 
or  Six  million9  a-teab,  in  a  revenue  not  exceeding 
L.52,000,000  of  net  income,  and  of  which  upwards  of  a 
half  is  absorbed  in  paying  the  dividends  on  the  public  debt. 
There  is  no  reason  to  hope  for  an  amendment  in  the  next 
or  the  succeeding  quarter  ;  happy  if  there  is  not  a  still  greater 
falling  off.  This  is,  be  it  observed,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  peace,  when  in  amity  with  all  the  world,  and  when  the 
war  income-tax,  producing  L.5,200,000  Sr-year,  is  added  to 
the  national  income  I  But  for  that  grinding  war  addition, 
laid  on  to  meet  the  disasters  of  the  Affghanistan  expedition, 
and  kept  on  to  conceal  the  deficiency  of  income  produced  by 
Sir  R.  Peel's  free-trade  measures,  the  deficiency  would  he 
above  L.l  1,000,000  a-year.  And  this  occurs  just  after  a 
proper  and  suitable  thanksgiving  for  an  uncommonly  fine 
harvest ;  when  all  the  world  is  at  peace ;  five  years  after 
Sir  R.  Peel's  tariff  in  1842,  which  was  to  add  so  much  to 
our  foreign  trade  ;  three  years  after  the  act  of  1844,  which 
was  to  impose  the  requisite  checks  on  imprudent  speculation  ; 
and  eighteen  months  after  the  adoption  of  general  free  trade, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws  by  the  act  of  July  1846, 
by  which  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  country  were  to 
be  so  much  improved ! 

In  the  third  place,  nearly  the  whole  railways  in  progress 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  stopped,  or  are  to  be  in 
a  few  days,  in  consequence  partly  of  this  exorbitant  rate  of 
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interest,  partly  of  the  impoBsibilitj  of  getting  money  even 
on  these  moastrous  and  hitherto  unheard-of  terma.  It  is 
calculated  that  three  hundred  thousand  labourers,  embracing 
vith  their  families  little  short  of  a  milhon  of  persons,  hare 
been  from  this  cause  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
deprived  of  bread.  Already  the  e^cts  of  this  grievous  and 
sudden  stoppage  are  apparent  in  the  metropolis,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  great  cities,  in  the  groups,  at 
once  pitiable  and  alarming,  of  rude  and  uncouth,  but  sturdy 
and  formidable  labourers,  who  are  seen  congregating  at  the 
comers  of  the  principal  streets.  But  if  this  is  the  effect  of 
the  sudden  stoppage  on  the  mere  navigators,  the  hod-and- 
barrow  men^  what  must  it  be  on  the  vast  multitude  of 
mechanics  and  iron  workmen,  thrown  idle  from  the  inability 
of  the  railway  companies,  at  present  at  least,  to  go  on  with 
their  contracts  ?  So  dreadful  has  been  the  effects  of  this 
stoppage  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  the  two  principal 
iron  districts  of  Scotland,  that  before  these  pages  issue  from 
the  press,  forty  thousand  persons  in  the  former  county,  and 
thirty  thousand  in  the  latter,  including  the  families  of  the 
workmen,  will  be  out  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trades  alone  I  The  greater  part  of  this  immense  and  desti- 
tute mass  will  fall  on  Glasgow,  where  already  half  the  miUa 
are  stopped  or  on  short  time,  and  in  which  city,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  no  less  than  49,993  Irish*  have 
landed,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  in  the  last  stage  of  desti- 
tution, and  no  inconsiderable  part  bringing  with  them  the 
contagion  of  typhus  fever. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  great  marts  of  manufacturing 
industry,  both  for  the  home  and  the  export  trade,  are  in 
nearly  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  the  iron  trade  ;  and  the 
mnltitade  who  will  be  out  of  bread  in  them  is  not  less 
appalling  than  in  the  railway  and  iron  departments.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  condition  to  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  combined  operation  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered 
currency,  we  subjoin  the  weekly  retom  of  the  state  of  trade 
in  Manchester  for  the  week  ending  November  23.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  retmni  is  made  up  under  the  direction 
of  the  admirable  police  of  that  city,  with  the  utmost 
accaracy. 

*  Report  of  tlie  Qkagow  Poor  Innpector,  2Stb  Kovembet  ISil. 
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W»KLT  Bmnur  nude  up  to  yeaterday,  {November  23),  io  tba  Impcoved  Form, 
of  the  atato  of  Uie  varioua  CoUon,  Silk,  and  Wonted  Uilla,  aod  other  Laxga 
EstobliBhnieiita  and  Woi^  in  KaochesUr: — 


DMCdptlon  ot  Mini, 

1 

PVLL  TiMB. 

1 

n 

1 

1 

\i 

i 

■8 

n 

¥■ 

|1 

1 

3 
1 

Cotton  Milk,      . 

f)l 

44 

10 

n 

16   ■28.033>15.060 

SilkHill^. 

IK 

11 

3 

» 

1      1,937     l,2ffi 

la 

■M 

S 

17 

J,675i     470 

V. 

1 

49 

&. 

HKhaaitto, 

1,616 

ToUK 

173 

S9 

24 

60 

■M 

40,995  [20,322 

11,284 

9^ 

From  this  Table  it  appears  that  out  of  40,995  workers 
employed  in  the  factories  of  Manchester,  11,284  are  work- 
ing short  time,  and  no  less  than  9389  are  wholly  out  of 
employment.  This  last  class,  with  their  families,  cannot 
embrace  less,  at  the  lowest  computation,  than  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  who  are  entirely  destitute.  The  state  of  matters 
in  Glasgow  is  at  least  as  bad ;  about  half  of  the  mills  there 
are  shut,  or  working  short  time.  And  this  is  the  condttioa 
of  our  manufactures,  we  repeat,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
profound  peace,  when  we  are  engaged  in  do  foreign  war 
whatever ;  when,  so  far  from  being  distressed  for  the  ordinary 
supply  of  subsistence,  we  have  just  returned  thanks  to  heaven 
for  the  finest  harvest  reaped  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  and 
when,  under  the  combined  operation  of  home  produce  and 
an  immense  foreign  importation,  wheat  is  selling  for  52b. 
the  quarter ;  three  years  after  the  imposing  of  the  golden 
fetters  which  wei"e  for  ever  to  preclude  improvident  specula- 
tion ;  and  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  adoption  of  the  free- 
trade  principles,  which  were  to  open  up  new  and  unheard-of 
sources  of  manufacturing  prosperity. 

In  the  fifth  place,  if  the  general  state  of  our  exports,  aod 
of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  from  which  they  are 
prepared,  is  considered,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the 
principal  marts  of  manufacturing  industry  should  be  in  so 
deplorable  a  situation.  The  declared  values  of  the  exports 
of  our  principal  manufactures,  for  nine  months,  ending  10th 
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October,  in  each  of  the  following  jeara,  have  stood  thus, 
according  to  Lord  John  RuBSell'B  statement : — 


Fint  nine  months  of  jear, 
Single  month  of  October, 


£41,732,143    £40,008,874    £39,976,207 
5,323,5&3        6,477,889        4,666,409* 


This  decline  is  of  itself  sufficiently  alanning,  the  more 
especially  vhen  coming  in  the  wake  of  the  great  free-trade 
change,  from  which  so  great  an  extension  of  our  exports  was 
predicted.  Here  is  a  decline  of  exports  in  two  years  of 
three  millions,  which  in  last  October  had  swelled  to  a  decrease 
of  THEBE-PO0RTHS  OF  A  MILLION  for  a  Single  month.  But 
from  the  following  Table  it  appears  that  this  falling  off, 
considerable  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
general  decline  of  manofactaring  industry  in  the  nation  ;  and 
that  the  stoppage  of  industry  for  the  home  market  is  much 


more  senous. 


Raw  UlTSRIAI,  lUPDRTSD,  JaH.   5  TO  OuT.  10. 


18*6. 

IMt. 

1647. 

nu,gwL, 
Hnnp,    . 
SUk.»w,lb.,      . 
Do.  Ihrown, 
Do.*»tl^olrt.,. 
CuttonwooLeirl, 
SbMp-i  wool,  lb. 

1,04S,390 
'624^866 

2,86S,60S 
3ir,413 
11288 

*,4S6,799 
67,308,477 

744,861 

61.058,209 

732,034 

4S5,220 

7,279 
3,423,061 

This  Table  exhibits  an  alarming  decline  in  the  importa- 
tion of  all  the  materials  for  our  staple  manufactures,  except 
raw  silk,  which  has  considerably  increased.  That  increase 
has  not  arisen  from  any  increased  sale  of  articles  of  clothing, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  in  the  nation  since  1845,  but  solely 
from  the  great  extent  to  which,  since  that  time,  the  fashion 
of  ladies'  dress  has  run  in  favour  of  silk  attire.  And, 
accordingly,  the  decline  in  wool  and  cotton  imported  is  so 
very  considerable,  that  it  amounts,  since  1845,  to  fully  a 
fourth.  We  are  aware  how  much  the  price  of  cotton  rose 
in  1845;  bnt  it  has  since  rapidly  declined;  and  yet,  even 
at  the  present  low  prices.  Lord  George  Bentinck  stated,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  bringing  np  the  address  in  this  session  of 
Parliament,  without  contradiction  from  the  practical  men 

■  Mr  Newdegtte'B  Speeoh  in  Parliament,  Decsmber  !,  1 S47. 
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there,  that  so  miserable  were  the  prices  of  export  markets 
just  now,  that  cotton  maDafactured  goods  were  exported 
cheaper  than  the  raw  material  from  which  thej  are  formed 
could  be  imported  to  this  country. 

It  is  a  poor  set-off  to  these  facts  demonstrating  the 
declining  state  of  oar  foreign  manufactures,  to  saj  that  the 
exportation  of  iron  and  machinerj  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  same  years,  and  that  we  have  imported  enor- 
mously all  kinds  of  foreign  subsistence.*  So  it  has 
been  ;  but  what  does  that  indicate  1  The  first,  that 
foreigners,  under  our  liberal  system  of  free  trade,  even  in 
the  artides  vital  to  our  manufacturing  wealth,  are  largelj* 
importing  the  machinery  which  is  to  enable  them  to  riTaL 
our  staple  manufacturing  fabrics,  and  the  iron  rails  which 
are  to  gire  them  the  means  of  bringing  their  establishments, 
for  practical  purposes,  nearer  each  other,  and  compensating 
the  immense  advantages  we  have  hitherto  derived  from  the 
narrowness  and  compact  nature  of  our  territory,  and  oar 
insular  and  highly  favourable  maritime  situation.  The 
last,  which  undoubtedly  has  risen  in  so  short  a  time  to 
a  height  which  the  most  decided  and  gloomy  Protectionist 
never  ventured  to  foretell,t  only  demonstrates  that  free 
trade  ia,  even  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated  by  its 
opponents,  working  out  the  downfall  of  our  agricultural 

*  To  OtrroBBK  10  in  KAOH  Tbab. 

IME.  IBM.  1U7. 

HHhiWTT,     .  £644,839  £897,442  £ai'ifiK 

Iron  MdrtHl,  .  2,864,043  3,374,335  4,0g6>>7 

£3,498,887  £4,271,777  £5,038,900 

t  AarucuLTmuL  Produoi  Iufobtki)  rnoH  Jaitdikt  6  n>  Ogtobbb  10. 

ISO.  IBM  1847. 

Ut«  Mlimd^         ....  19^593  85,542  172,355 

ProTiMom,  b«f,  pork,  it.,  cwL  109,550  206,465  403,877 

Bnttv,  ewL           .            .             .             .  189,066  177,165  343,140 

ChwM,  do 183,891  216,191  243,601 

Onin  in  quttof,            .           .           .  1,336,739  2,636,218  7,905,419 

Qnin  in  Raiu  uid  DMtl,  cvt.  .  3&i,9U8  2,631,341  7,900,880 

The  grain  imported  in  nine  monUiB  measured  in  qoarten  -will  ataiid  thus : — 

laqoBTtsn 735,419 

Id  Bgur  ud  med,         ......       2,650,263 

In  nine  monUu,  qnulcn,       .  .  10,555,682 

Mbra  wu  in  1841,  «h«D  it  ins  4,772,841 
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industry,  and  reducing  03  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
Romaa  empire,  when,  instead  as  of  old  sending  supplies  of 
prorisiona  to  the  legions  from  Italj  into  distant  provinces, 
Italy  itself  vaa  fed  by  the  provinces,  and  the  life  of  the 
Boman  people  was  committed  to  the  chances  of  the  winds 
and  the  Taves. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  depreciation  of  property  and  ruin 
to  individuals  which  has  ensued  and  ia  going  on  from  the 
present  crisis  is  so  prodigions,  that  the  mind  can  scarcely 
apprehend  it,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  ardent  imagi- 
nation. Not  to  mention  the  extreme  embarrassment  to 
merchants  which  must  ensue  from  the  present  extravagant 
rate  of  interest  and  discount,  and  which  must  in  most 
branches  of  commerce  entirely  ahsorb  the  profits  of  stock 
for  this  year;  not  to  mention  the  vast  number  of  the  most 
respectable  houses  which  have  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
the  times;  not  to  mention  the  prodigious  burden  imposed 
on  landed  proprietors  and  debtors  in  mortgages  and  bonds 
on  personal  security,  by  the  general  rise  of  interest  to  five 
per  cent,  and  often  above  that  sum,  from  three  and  a  half 
or  four  per  cent, — let  us  endeavour  to  estimate,  on  some- 
thing approaching  to  authentic  data,  the  depreciation  and 
destruction  of  property  which  had  taken  place  even  so 
early  as  26th  October  last,  when  Government  most  properly 
8te[^»ed  in  to  arrest  the  ruinous  effects  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
currency  bill  of  1844. 

We  estimate  the  National  Debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
in  round  numbers,  at  £800,000,000  ;  the  railway  property, 
which  now  produces  a  revenue  of  above  £9,000,000  a-year, 
of  which  half  is  profit,  at  £100,000,000  ;  *  bank  and  other 
joint  stock  at  as  mu(^ ;  and  the  capital  embarked  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures  at  £500,000,000.  Thus,  the 
loss  on  the  moveable  property  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
present  crisis,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — The  three 
per  cents  in  August  1845  were  at  £lOOi,  and  for- a  con- 
siderable time  were  about  100  :  when  Lord  John  Russell 
stepped  in  by  his  letter  of  26th  October  1847,  to  arrest 

■  Hie  mm  iavGBted  in  railwa;H  irotn  16^1  to  1345,  wis  jeiGi,TlS,937;  of  which 
£114,filS,0S5  wat  sabBcribed  oapit&l,  and  £16,203,902  uithorised  to  be  borrowed. 
Sea  ParL  JIefttnu,Noe.  1G9, 1844;  tad  63T,  184G.  Since  tb*t  time  it  baa riaeii  t« 
at  leMt  £300,000,000,  of  which  lialf  may  be  ootuidued  productive. 
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the  cODsequences  of  Sir  Robert  Feel's  bill  of  1844,  thej 
vere  at  79 ;  and  the  effect  of  that  partial  remedy,  even 
-with  the  bank  advances  for  a  month  after  at  eight  per 
cent,  has  been  to  raise  them  to  85.  The  depreciation  of 
funded  property,  till  the  Act  of  1844  was  broken  through, 
had  been  in  two  years  irom  100  to  80,  or  a  fifth.  Take 
the  depreciation  of  all  other  moveable  property  engaged  in 
fluctuating  employments,  on  an  average  at  the  same  amount 
and  no  more.  We  need  not  say  how  this  understates  the 
matter.  How  happy  would  a  large  part  of  the  railway 
stockholders,  merchants,  and  manufactiirers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be,  if  the  depreciation  of  their  property  could 
truly  be  estimated  at  no  larger  an  amount !  But  take 
it  on  an  average  ba  a  fifth  only, — the  strength  of  the 
argument,  as  Mr  Malthus  said  of  his  famous  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression,  will  admit  of  almost  any 
concession.  The  depreciation  and  destruction  of  property 
since  1845  will  then  stand  thus  : — 

Fnnded  property,           ....  £?00,000,000 

Railway  property,         ....  100,000,000 

BaakiDg  and  other  joint- stock  companies,        .  100,000,000 

Capital  iavested  in  commerce  end  manafactarea,  500,000,000 


/.■ 


A\\ 


Depreciated  a  fifth,       ....  300,000,000 

'  Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  thirty  years'  legislation, 
during  which  time,  under  different  administrations,  some 
bearing  the  names  of  Tory,  others  of  Whig,  T.ihftf^|  nrin- 
fiipj^  ni  Rverv  department  of  government  have  been  without 
intermission  in  the  ascendant.  The  Catholic  emancipators, 
the  Negro  emancipators,  reciprocity  advocates,  reformers, 
*  I  self-government  men,  bullionists,  and  free-traders,  have  got 
everything  their  own  way.  The  triumph  over  the  old 
system  was  not  immediate ;  it  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
complete  it :  as  with  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  it  was  late  m 
the  evening  before  the  victory  was  gained.  But  gained  it 
has  been;  and  that  not  in  one  branch  of  government,  hut 
in  every  branch.  The  ancient  system  has  been  universally 
changed,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
it  now  remains  in  the  policy  of  Government.  So  uniform 
has  been  the  alteration  in  everything,  that  one  would  think 
our  modem  reformers  had  adopted  the  principles  of  theii 
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predecessors  id  the  days  of  Calrio,  who  stood  up  to  pray 
for  DO  other  reason  but  because  the  RomaD  Catholica 
knelt  down.  And  what  bare  been  the  results  ?  Ireland, 
with  some  millioDS  of  paupers,  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
crime  unparalleled  in  modern  Europe ;  a  hundred  millions 
of  property  almost  destroyed  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  alaye 
trade  tripled  in  extent,  and  quadrupled  in  horror  through- 
out the  globe;  an  irresistible  ascendency  given  in  the 
Legislature  to  urban  electors;  all  protection  to  agriculture 
destroyed;  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  quarters  of 
grain — a  fiill  sixth  of  the  annual  subsistence — ^imported  in 
a  single  year;  the  national  independence  Tirtually  destroy- 
ed, by  being  placed  to  such  an  extent  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners,  for  the  food  of  the  people ;  foreign  shipping 
rapidly  encroaching  on  British,  so  as  to  render  the  loss  of  our 
maritime  superiority,  at  no  distant  period,  if  the  same  system 
be  continued,  a  matter  of  certainty ;  the  practical  annihila- 
tion of  the  sinking-fund;  the  permanent  imposition  of  the 
■war  income-tax,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  profound 
peace;  a  falling  off  in  the  reTenue  at  the  rate  of  six 
millions,  and  in  our  exports  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions 
a-year;  the  depreciation  and  destruction  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions  in  two  years  in 
Great  Britain ;  and,  finally,  the  general  stoppage  of  rail- 
way undertakings  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  shutting 
or  putting  on  short  time  of  half  the  mills  in  our  manufac- 
turing cities,  for  whose  beoefit  all  these  changes  were 
intendedl  We  doubt  if  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Rome 
exhibited  such  a  uniform  and  moltifarions  decay  in  an 
equal  period;  certainly  no  parallel  to  it  has  yet  been 
presented  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe. 

If  we  thought  that  this  long  and  portentous  catalogue  of 
disasters  was  unavoidable,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by 
human  wisdom,  we  would  submit  to  it  in  silence,  and  we 
trust  with  resignation,  as  we  do  to  the  certainty  of  death, 
or  the  chances  of  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  arising  from 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  for  wise  and  inscnitable 
purposes,  but  over  which  we  have  no  control.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  We  believe,  as  firmly  as  we 
do  in  Our  own  existence,  that  they  are  entirely  of  our  own 
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creation;  that  they  are  the  result  solelj  and  eiclusirelj 
of  fabc  principles  diffused  among  our  people,  and  false 
measures  in  consequence  forced  apon  our  Gov^nment; 
and  that,  though  the  consequences  of  these  false  principles 
must  be  long  and  disastrous,  jet  it  is  still  possible  to 
remedy  the  evil,  to  convert  a  land  of  mourning  into  a  land 
of  joy,  and  restore  again  the  merry  days  to  Old  England. 
The  retreat  from  the  ways  of  error  nerer  vaa  to  nations, 
any  more  than  individuals,  by  any  other  path  but  the  path 
of  saffering;  but  if  the  retreat  is  made,  and  the  soffering 
borne,  we  trust  in  the  good  providence  of  God  and  energy 
of  the  British  character  to  repair  all  that  is  past 

The  distress  which  prevails  in  the  nation,  and,  most  of 
all,  in  the  commercial  districts  and  cities,  being  universal 
and  undeniable,  the  supporters  of  the  present  system,  which 
has  led  to  such  results,  are  sorely  puzzled  how  to  explain  so 
decisive  and  damning  a  practical  refutation  of  their  theories. 
The  common  theory  put  forth  by  the  free-traders  and 
bullionists  is,  that  it  is  the  railways  and  Irish  famine  which 
have  done  it  all.  This  ia  the  explanation  which  for  months 
has  been  daily  advanced  by  the  Times,  and  which  has  been 
formally  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  government  in  both 
Houses.  We  are  a  miserably  poor  nation  ;  we  have  eaten 
up  our  resources ;  the  strain  upon  our  wealth  has  been 
greater  than  we  could  bear.  This,  of  having  eaien,  up  oar 
resources,  has,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  got  hold  of  the 
imaginations  of  the  able  writers  in  the  Times:  and,  forgetting 
that  a  large  importation  of  food  was  the  very  thing  which 
they  themselves  had  held  forth  as  the  great  blessing  to  be 
derived  from  free  trade,  they  give  the  following  alarming 
account  of  the  food  devoured  by  the  nation  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1847  :— 

"  Of  live  anlmab  and  provUioDs  imported  in  1647,  there  is  an  excesB  over 
Iftst  year  of  more  tban  100  per  cent,  oi  bntter  (daty  paid)  35  per  cent ;  of 
cheese  lA  per  cent ;  of  griun  and  flonr  300  per  cent ;  of  coffee  (daty  paid) 
between  8  and  9  per  cent ;  of  engu  (dntj  paid)  15  per  cent,  and  of  apirits 
(dnty  paid)  S5  per  c«at.  TAi'j  hiu  aji  been  eaten  and  drunk.  Bat  hov,  it 
will  Ik  said,  ia  it  poaaible  it  can  have  been  paid  for  ?  and  what  a  splendid 
export  trade  the  nation  mnst  have  carried  on,  when  all  this  lias  taken  pitat, 
and  onlj  aiz  millions  of  bnllion  have  disappeared  I  Uafortanatelr,  however, 
the  explanation  lies  deeper.  Although  we  have  been  extravagant  in  onr 
liviog,  wehave  starvedonr  mannfactories.    We  liave  sold  onr  goods  wheie- 
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ever  we  could  Snd  a  market  tor  them,  and  we  have  abstuned  from  pnrcfaasing 
the  materials  ont  of  which  we  ma^make  more.  We  have  not  iocreased  oar 
export  trade.  It  showa,  Id  fact,  a  dimination  as  compared  with  last  jear  ; 
bnt  in  onr  avidit;  to  consnme  loxuries,  we  have  fbregone,  aa  we  could  not 
snatain  the  expenditure  of  both,  keepiaz  np  the  stock  bj  which  onr  mills  and 
maanfactoriea  are  to  be  fed." — Times.,  November  24,  1847. 

So  that  the  Free-tradere  have  at  lost  diecovered  that  the 
unlimited  importation  of  food  is  not,  after  all,  so  great  a 
blessing  as  they  had  so  long  held  forth.  They  have  found 
to  their  cost  that  there  is  some  little  difference  betveen 
sending  thirty  millions  in  twelve  months  in  hard  cash  to 
America  and  the  Continent  for  grain,  and  sending  it  to 
Kent,  Yorkshire,  Essex,  and  Scotland.  They  have  discoTered 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation  increasing  its  imports 
enormously  and  beyond  all  example,  and  at  the  same  time 
its  exports  declining  in  the  same  proportion,  from  the 
abstraction  of  the  circulating  medium  requisite  to  carry  on 
domestic  fabrics.  AH  this  is  what  the  Protectionists 
constantly  predicted  would  follow  the  adoption  of  free-trade 
principles  ;  and  they  warned  goTemment  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  two  years  ago,  that  no  increase  of  exports,  but  the 
reverse,  would  follow  the  throwing  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
grain ;  and  that,  unless  provision  were  made  for  extending 
the  currency  when  our  sovereigns  were  sent  abroad  for  foreign 
grain,  general  ruin  would  ensue.  Two  years  ago  it  was 
observed : — 

"  Holding  it  to  be  clear  that,  nnder  the  firee-trade  ajstem,  a  very  large 
Importation  of  grain  into  these  islands  maj  be  looked  for  now,  even  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  and  an  inunense  one  in  bad  harveita,  it  is  essential  that  the 
oonntrj  shonld  look  steadily  in  the  face  the  conslant  drain  upon  its  metallic 
rttoureeiwhiAtuchatrademiatocaaion.  Adverting  to  the  disastroiuefiiects 
of  8Qch  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  in  1S39,  from  a  tingle  ytm-  of 
SQch  extensive  importation  of  foreign  com,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  the  most  aerioos  alarm  the  conversion  of  that  drun  into  a  permanent 
bnrden  opon  the  specie  of  the  coantr;.  As  the  change  now  to  be  made  will 
nndonbtedly  depress  agricoltnral  indnstr;,  it  is  devontlj  to  be  hoped  that, 
■a  some  compensation,  the  expected  increase  of  our  mannfactures  for  foreign 
markets  maj  take  place.  Bat  this  extension  will,  of  conrse,  reqnire  a  pro- 
portional angmentation  of  the  cnrrency  to  can?  it  on.  And  bow  is  that  to 
be  provided  nnder  the  metallic  system,  when  the  simnltaneons  import  of 
foreign  grt^n  is  every  day  draicing  more  and  more  of  the  precious  metals  out 
^0ie  eountruy  tn  exchange  for  foodt " — (^Enffltmd  in  1816  and  1845,  third 
edition,  Preface,  page  xi. — ^pnblished  in  April  1846  ) 

Bat  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  govemment  and  the 
Times  are  in  the  right  on  this  point ;  that  the  importation 
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of  grain,  coeiisting  vith  the  absorptioQ  of  capital  in  the 
railways,  vaa  more  than  bo  poor  a  nation  as  Great  Britain 
could  bear,  and  that  the  dreadful  crisis  which  ensued  vas 
the  coDsequence — we  would  beg  to  ask,  who  has  made  us  so 
poor?  We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  facta  in 
regard  to  the  resources  of  this  miserably  poor  nation — this 
poTertj-stricken  people,  who  have  eaten  up  their  little  all  in 
the  form  of  10,000,000  quarters  of  grain  and  1 76,000  Htc 
cattle,  imported  in  the  last  nine  months.  We  shall  show 
what  they  were  before  the  free-trade  and  fettered  currency 
system  began  ;  and  having  done  so,  we  shall  repeat  the  ques- 
tion,— "  Who  has  made  us  so  poor  ? " 

This  miserable  poverty-stricken  people,  in  the  years  1813, 
1814,  and  1815 — in  the  close  of  a  bloody  and  costly  war 
of  twenty  years'  duration,  during  which  they  raised 
£585,000,000  by  loans  to  government,  and,  on  an  average, 
£50,000,000  annnally  by  taxes,  from  a  population,  including 
Ireland,  not  in  those  last  years  exceeding  18,000,000  of 
souls — made  the  following  advances  and  contributions  to 
government  for  the  public  service : — 


PopolMfe... 

"SS." 

Dabtconmetod. 
Funded.      '    U=ftii.d^ 

coalacUd. 

^sSFi 

17,740,900 
17,900,000 

IBIS 
1614 
1815 

72,alO,fil2 

£52,11.8,722    £65,478,938 
39,693,.S36       63,911,731 
in^6*,366^       48,966,138 

£107,597,660 

92^,267 
97.932.501 

i7«;!s;oi6 

in8r«,, 

£212,083,378 

£142,175,624  £156,288,807 

£298,464.428 

f510^7,80S- 

If  any  one  supposes  these  figures  are  inaccurate,  or  this 
statement  exaggerated,  we  beg  to  say  they  are  not  our  own. 
They  are  copied  literatim  from  Porter's  Parliamentary 
Tables,  vol.  i.  p.  1 ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  to  that  gentle- 
man at  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  accuracy,  the  Chancellor  refers  for  all  hia 
statistical  facts,  for  an  explanation  of  these,  we  admit, 
astounding  ones. 

Was  the  capital  of  the  country  exhausted  by  these 
enormous  contributions  of  A  huhdhbd  and  sbtbntt  milliohs 
annually  to  the  public  service,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
most  costly  war  on  record  "i  So  far  from  it,  the  great  loan 
for  1814  of  £39,000,000  was  made  at  the  rate  of  £4,  lis.  Id. 
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per  cent ;  that  of  1813  at  £5,  lOs.  on  an  average  ;  that  of 
1815  at  £5,  lis.  per  cent.*  And  it  ia  evidently  immaterial 
whether  the  immeDae  amount  of  £100,000,000  debt,  funded 
and  unfunded  together,  vas  contracted  in  the  form  of  direct 
loan  to  government,  or  of  Exchequer  bills  issued  from  the 
TreasuTj,  and  forming  the  unfunded  debt  Such  bills 
required  to  be  discounted  before  they  -were  of  any  value  ; 
and  their  proceeds,  as  Mr  Porter  very  properly  states,  were 
80  much  money  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  They  were 
an  exchange  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  for  Treasury  bills, 
and  were,  therefore,  just  as  much  a  draft  on  that  capital  as 
the  exchange  of  the  sums  subscribed  in  loans  for  the  inscrip- 
tion of  certain  sums  in  the  3-per-cent  consols. 

In  the  next  place,  this  poor  nation,  which  has  now  nearly 
eaten  np  its  resources  in  a  single  season,  in  the  year  1844 
possessed,  in  the  two  islands,  real  or  heritable  property  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £105,000,000  sterling,  +  corresponding 
to  a  capital,  at  thirty  years'  purchase,  of  £3,150,000,000  ; 
and  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  to  one  of  £2,625,000,000. 
These  figures  are  ascertained  in  the  most  authentic  manner  ; 
that  of  England  by  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
on  the  burdens  of  real  property  ;  that  of  Ireland  by  the 
Foor-Rate  returns  ;  and  that  of  Scotland  from  an  estimate 
founded  on  the  amount  of  income-tax  paid,  as  no  poor-rate 
aa  yet  extends  universally  over  the  country. 

Further,  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
the  debate  in  last  session  of  Parliament  on  foreign  loans, 
for  the  assertion  that  this  poor  nation  has  advanced 
£150,000,000  in  loans  to  republics  since  1824,  or  to 
monarchies  surrounded  with  republican  institutions ;  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  lost.  Yet  so  far  have  these 
copious  drafts  been  from  exhausting,  or  even  seriously 
trenchiog,  on  the  capital  of  the  nation,  that  it  appears  from 
the  subjoined  valuable  table,  furnished  from  returns  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  great  bill-broking  house  of  Overend 

•  See  Part.  DOaU;  nviiL  88,  87. 

t  ViiL      EDgluid, £85,000,000 

BcotUod,  about S,000,000 

Irsluid, 16,000,000 

£105,000,000 
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and  Gunie;  in  London/  that  during  that  whole  period  the 
interest  of  money,  even  in  the  years  vhen  the  pressure  was 
geverest,  never  rose  abore  6  per  cent,  and  immediately  after 
fell  to  3^  or  3  per  cent;  and  in  1844  and  1845,  it  ia  veil 
knovn,  it  was  still  lower,  at  some  times  as  low  as  2^  per  cent. 
Again,  the  income-tax  returns  for  1 846,  of  this  miserably 
poor  nation,  exhibit  a  revenue  of  X5,200,000  yearly  drawn 
from  this  source,  though  the  tax  is  only  7d.  in  the  pound,  or 
X2,  18s.  4d.  per  cent,  and  though  the  tax  did  not  legally 
go  below  incomes  of  £150,  and  in  practice  generally  excluded 
those  under  £200  a-year.  The  income-tax,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  produced  £15,000,000  at  10  per  cent,  reaching 
all  incomes  above  £60  a-year.  Had  the  same  standard 
been  adopted  in  1842,  when  it  was  reimposed  by  Sb-  R. 
Peel,  it  would  have  produced  at  least  X18,000,000  yearly, 
which  sum,  increased  by  33  per  cent  from  the  enhanced 
value  of  money  by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1819,  would 
correspond  to  about  £24,000,000,  according  to  the  value  of 
money  in  1815.  This  proves  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
bad  more  than  kept  pace  vith  the  increase  of  its  population; 
for  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  two  islands  in  18IS 
were  18,000,000,  and  in  1845  about  28,000,000,  or  some- 
what above  50  per  cent  increase. 

*  Rate  of  DlBCOimt  of  Pirat-Clasa  Billa  at  the  uader-meDtianed  periods. 
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Lastly,  th!a  miserable  poor  nation,  which  has  eaten  up  its 
resources  in  the  shape  of  quarters  of  grain  and  fat  bullocks 
in  a  single  year,  exported  and  imported  in  the  three  years 
1812,  18U,  and  1S15,  and  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  before 
free  trade  began,  respectiyely  as  follows  : — 

Inporl*. 


1812, 
1813- 
1814, 

1815, 

£29,608,617 
-Record*  destroyed  by  fire. 

84,207,253 
42,875,996 

OIBcUnln. 

£24,923,922 

32,622,711 
31,822,053 

1843, 
ISM, 
1844, 

.      £117,877,278 
131,664,603 
134,699,116 

£70,093,363 
86,441,655 

76,281,968 

Such  were  the  commercial  transactions  of  this  nation, 
which,  in  the  interval  from  1815  to  1845,  had  become  so 
mberably  poor. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  we  again  ask  :  Having  down 
to  1845  been  ao  rich,  whcU  has  since  made  us  so  poorf 
The  free-traders  and  bullionists  tell  us  it  was  neither  the 
abolition  of  the  com-lawa  nor  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  Then 
what  is  it  which  in  so  short  a  time  has  produced  so  great, 
BO  terrible  a  revulsion  1  Government,  and  their  organs  in 
the  press,  assert  that  it  was  the  Irish  famine,  and  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  railways.  To  avoid  any  chance  of 
misconceptioD  on  so  vital  a  point,  we  subjoin  the  words  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  debate  on  the 
currency  on  30th  November  1847,  as  reported  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  December  1,  which  were  in  substance  the 
same  as  those  employed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in 
the  House  of  Lords  : — 

"  Up  to  October  there  had  been  no  great  pressnre  ;  bnt  in  that  mouth  the 
pressure  rapidly  rose  by  reason  of  the  abstraction  of  capital  for  Tathnat/s  and 
com.  The  House  wotild  be  anrprised  to  hear  the  amonnt  of  capital  thus 
abstracted  for  com  in  fifteen  months. 

JiiDel846  to  January  1847,  .  .  £6,139,000 

January  1847  to  July  1847,  .  14,184,000 

July  to  October,      .....        14,240,000 


Total,  £S8,568,000 

Then  as  to  the  capital  absorbed  in  railroads,  it  had  been  in  each  year,  from 

1840,  on  an  average,  to 

1843,  ......       £4,500,000 

1844, 6,000,000 

1846, 14,000,000 
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iBje  fRrat  half-year,  ....  9,000,800 
^""^  iLast  half-year.  ....  26,600.000 
,^_  fKr«t  half-year,        .  26,770.000 

^'"''  ( Last  half-year,        ....        88,000,000 
the  latter  being,  of  course,  ettimated  on  the  supposition  of  the  expenditiire 
baring  contianed  at  the  same  rates." — Morning  Post,  December  1,  1S47. 

Now,  of  all  the  marrellons  statements  that  ever  vere  put 
forth  by  a  GoTemment  to  explain  a  great  public  disaster, 
vfe  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this  is  the  most  marrelloas.  For, 
let  it  be  conceded  that  these  are  the  real  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress— that  it  is  the  railways  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  which  hare  done  it  all — Who  introduced  the  railways 
and  let  in  an  unlimited  supply  of  foreign  com  1  Who  passed 
all  the  railway  biUa,  and  encouraged  the  nation  in  the  under- 
takings which  are  now  held  forth  as  so  entirely  dispropOT- 
tioned  to  its  strength  'i  Who  took  credit  to  themselTes  for 
the  prosperity  which  the  construction  of  railways  at  first 
occasioned,  and  dwelt  with  pecuhar  complacency,  in  the 
opening  of  the  Session  of  1846,  on  the  increased  produce 
of  the  excise  and  diminution  of  crime,  as  indicating  at  onoe 
the  augmented  enjoyments  and  diminished  disorders  of  the 
poor?  Who  disregarded  the  cautious,  and,  as  the  event 
has  proved,  wise  warnings  of  Lord  Dalhousie  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  1  Who  opened  the  railway  of  the  Trent  Valley 
with  a  silver  trowel,  and  enlarged  in  eloquent  terms  on  the 
immense  advantages  which  that  and  similar  undertakings 
would  bring  to  the  country  1  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
party  who  now  ascribe  the  whole  evils  which  have  ensued 
to  the  foreign  com  and  railways.  Was  a  single  word  heard 
from  them  condemnatory  of  the  mania  which  had  seized 
the  nation,  and  prophetic  of  the  disasters  which  would 
ensue  from  its  continuance  ■?  Did  Sir  Robert  Peel  warn  the 
people  that  the  currency  was  put  on  a  new  footing ;  that 
the  act  of  1844  had  forbid  its  extension  beyond  thirty-two 
millions  issuable  on  securities ;  and  that,  as  credit  was  thus 
materially  abridged,  the  capital  of  the  nation  wonld  be 
found  inadequate  to  the  undertakings  in  which  it  had 
engaged  ^  Quite  the  reverse ;  he  did  none  of  these  things. 
He  encouraged  the  embarking  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 
in  railways  to  the  extent  of  above  two  hundred  milUons,* 
all  to  be  executed  in  the  next  four  years ;  and  now  we  aie 

*  The  following  ia  the  stfttement  ot  Qxe  ChaucaUor  of  the  Exchequer  on  ttc 
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told  that  the  disasters  whicli  have  eosned  are  maiolj  oviDg 
to  that  rery  nnmaDageahle  railway  prt^enj  vhich  he  himself 
produced! 

Again,  as  to  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  the  second 
scape-goat  let  go  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  nation — vho  let 
that  scape-goat  loose  ?  Who  introduced  the  free  irade 
8jst«m,  and  destroyed  the  former  protection  on  natire  agri- 
culture, and  disregarded  or  ridiculed  all  the  'warnings  so 
strenuously  giyen  by  the  Protection  party,  that  it  would 
iudu<»  sudi  a  drain  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the  country 
as  most  induce  a  speedy  monetary  crisis,  and  would  subject 
the  nation  permanently  to  that  ruinous  wasting  away  which 
prored  fatal  to  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  harvests  of 
£gypt  and  Libya  came  to  supplant  those  of  Italy  in  sup- 
plying the  cities  of  the  heart  of  the  empire  with  food  1 
Who  declared  that  the  great  thing  is  to  increase  our  impor- 
tations, and  that,  provided  this  is  done,  the  exportations 
will  take  care  of  themselves  "i  Who  laughed  at  the  warning, 
"  Two  things  may  go  out,  manufactures  or  specie"  f  It  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  free-trade  followers  who  did  all 
these  things ;  and  yet  he  and  his  party,  in  or  out  of  admi< 
nifltration,  (for  they  are  all  his  party,)  coolly  now  turn 
round  and  tell  us  that  the  misery  is  all  owing  to  the  foreign 
com  and  the  railways,  which  they  themselves  introduced  1 

x>  be  expended,  Mid  Etctually  expended,  in  each  of 


Tss    .    .    .    .   ^f;«K),uM 

1844       ...        .      £ia^,000 

I»*l         .         .        .         .           3,500,1)00 

1845        ...        .          59,000,000 

lfM2        ....            6,000,000 

1846                 .        .        .        124,500,000 

184S        ....            4,500,000 

1847         ...         .         38,300,000 

Thew  are  the  duna  •uthorieed  to  be  expended  by  the  acta  paased  in  each  of  these 

jtaxa.     The  following  table  ahowB,  «s  nearly  a«  can  be  eatimated,  the  muuB  actu- 

AdiBi 

iwi      .      .      .      .      £^no,ooo 

1645,  wcDDd  lix  monthi         £10,6-25,000 

1W2         .        .        .        .           2,S80,OIK) 

1646,  iini  lix  monthi                   9,615,000 

)S43       ....          4,43S,D00 

1816,  lecDiid  rix  monthi           26,670,000 

1M4         .        .         .        .            6,105.000 

1647,  flnt  «x  monthi               25,770,000 

1845,  fim  lii  moDtlu       .            3,510,000 

cMded  at  the  mnB  ratio  for  the  next  thrae  yean,  the  fallowitig  would  have  been 

theresulte;— 

EiUmltsd    1                                                       BrtbiuM. 

1847       ...       .      £6^^.000   1849       ....      £4^000.000 

1848       ...       .         70;000;000 

1850       ...        .        10,000,000 
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The  Iriah  potato-rot  of  1846,  it  is  said,  occasicHied  the 
great  importation  of  grain,  vhich  for  the  next  winter  and 
spring  deluged  the  country ;  and  but  for  them  we  should 
hare  been  landed  in  the  horrors  of  actual  famine  over  a 
great  part  of  the  country.  We  entirely  agree  with  this 
statement.  The  ProtectioniBta  always  were  the  first  not 
only  to  admit,  but  urgerUly  to  insist,  that  absolute  freedom 
of  importation  should  be  allowed  in  periods  of  reai  scarcity. 
The  sliding-Bcale  formerly  in  use  expressly  prorided  for 
this ;  for  the  duty  began  to  fall  whdn  wheat  reached  638, 
and  declined  till  at  73s.  it  was  only  Is.  a  quarter.  It  was 
on  the  propriety  of  admitting  grain  duty-free  in  periods  of 
a/verage  or  fine  harvests,  such  as  we  have  just  been  blessed 
with,  that  they  were  at  issue  with  their  opponents.  Under 
the  old  system,  nearly  all  the  grain  whidi  was  imported  in 
the  winter  of  1846  and  spring  of  1647  would  hare  come 
in,  for  the  duties  became  nominal  when  wheat  rose  to  73s. 
a  quarter,  and  it  rose  during  that  period  to  1 058.  and  110s. 
What  the  Protectionists  said,  and  said  earnestly,  when  this 
vast  importation,  necessary  at  the  time,  was  going  on,  waa 
that  it  anticipated  the  effects  of  a  free  importation  of  grain, 
and  by  its  effect  on  the  currency,  while  it  lasted,  might  teach 
the  nation  what  they  had  to  expect  when  a  similar  drain, 
by  the  effects  of  free  trade,  became  perpetual.  Eight 
months  ago,  on  March  1,  1847,  we  made  the  following 
observations : — 

"  The  qnantitf  of  grain  imported  ia  aeven  months  only,  viz.  from  5th 
Jolj  1816  to  5th  Febrnar;  1847,  exceeded  six  millions  of  qnartere,  at  the 
taj  time  when  onr  exports  were  dimtDishing.  It  maj  be  imagined  bow 
prodigions  mast  have  been  tbe  drain  npon  the  metallic  resonrces  of  tbs 
coontrj  to  make  np  the  balance.  The  potato-rot,  it  is  said,  has  amceaUd 
the  effects  of  free  trade.  Quite  the  reverse.  Providence  has  done  the  thing 
•t  once.  We  have  got  on  at  railway  speed  to  the  blessings  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. Free  trade  was  to  le«d  to  the  mudi-daired  tubstilvtion  of  tix  nullumi 
of  quarten  of  foretgny  for  lix  mUHons  of  quarUri  of  home  groiclh  in  tbrte 
years.  But  the  potato-rot  has  done  it  in  one.  The  free-lrade  policy  could 
not  have  done  it  so  expeditions!;,  but  it  would  have  done  it  as  effectaallj. 
It  fa  a  total  mistake,  therefore,  to  represent  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  as  an  external  calamitj  which  has  concealed  the  effects  of 
free  trade.  It  hat  only  brought  them  to  light  at  once." — Lessoks  froh  TBS 
Fajchts.    Btackwoode  Magazine,  March  1847. 

The  real  extent  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  was  very  much  magnified,  however,  by 
the  fears  of  some  parties,  and  the  interested  exaggeraUons 
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of  others.  The  deficiency  in  the  tvo  islands  has  been  stated 
Tarioufllj,  at  from  ^16,000,000  to  £20,000,000  worth. 
Take  it  at  the  larger  sum  to  avoid  all  idea  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, what  is  this  to  the  total  agricultural  produce  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?  That  is  estimated  by  Mr  Porter  on 
very  rational  grounds  at  £300,000,000  annually,  in  produce 
of  all  kinds.  The  subtraction  of  X20,000,000  worth — a 
fifteenth  part,  at  the  very  utmost,  could  never  account  for 
the  prodigious  rise  of  prices  from  49a.  a  quarter  to  110s., 
which  wheat  rose  to  in  March  1847.  It  was  the  impulse  giTen 
to  speculation  iu  grain,  by  the  sudden  throwing  open  of  the 
porta  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  free-trade  measures,  which  really 
occasioned  the  prodigious  importation,  so  much  exceeding 
what  was  required,  which  actually  took  place.  The  defal- 
cation occasioned  by  the  Irish  potato-rot,  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  oat-crop  in  Great  Britain,  was  at  the  very  utmost  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  annual  supply.  But  the  grain  imported 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  has  exceeded  10,OUO,000 
of  quarters,  being  a  full  aixih  part  of  the  annual  consumption 
of  the  nation,  which  for  the  use  of  man  and  animals  together 
is  estimated  at  60,000,000  quarters.  And  hence  the  rapid 
fall  of  prices  which  followed  the  fine  harvest  of  1847,  from 
100s.  to  50s.,  which  has  involved  in  ruin  so  many  houses 
concerned  in  the  corn  trade. 

But  what  is  particnlarly  worthy  of  notice,  and  what  we 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  beg  to  impress  upon  our  readers 
as  by  far  the  most  luminous  and  important  fact  which  the 
recent  discussions  in  Parliament  have  elicited,  ia  this.  It 
is  stated,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  the  sum  paid  for  foreign  grain  in  the 
three  months  ending  30th  November,  1847 — that  is,  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1847 — had 
reached  the  eoormouB  and  unprecedented  amount  of 
£14,240,000  I  The  same  statement  was  made  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  added,  that,  to  be  sure  of  the  figures,  he  had 
them  remitted  to  and  corrected  by  Mr  Porter.  Now,  this 
immense  importation,  be  it  recollected,  took  place  in  the 
PACE  OP  THE  PIHEST  HAEVEST  KSOWN  FOB  TEARS,  and  for 

which  a  public  and  solemn  thanks^ving  has  just  been 
returned.     We  say  nothing  of  the  prospects  of  foreign 
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importatioD  which  this  fact  opens  to  ovir  agricultural  interests, 
— that  furnishes  ample  subject  for  future  cousideratioD ; 
what  we  praj  the  public  attention  to,  is  the  warning  which 
it  gives  of  the  effects  of  free  trade  upon  the  monetaiy  con- 
cerns of  the  nation,  and  above  all  on  tlie  credit  of  the  trading 
and  commercial  classes.  This  is  the  importation,  in  an 
uncommonly  fine  season,  with  a  noble  harvest  in  both  islands 
just  reaped !  The  dreadiul  monetary  crisis  of  October 
1847,  which  rendered  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  indispensable,  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  prodigious  importation  which  all  the  fineness 
of  the  preceding  harvest  could  not  check.  The  crisis  of 
April  1847  may  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  would  probably  have 
come  on,  though  not  with  the  same  intensity,  though  the 
change  on  the  com  laws  bad  been  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  July  preceding.  But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  go  on 
talking,  in  December  1847,  about  the  failure  of  the  crop  of 
1846  in  Ireland,  four  months  after  one  of  the  finest  crops 
in  the  memory  of  man  had  been  reaped  in  the  Briti^ 
dominions. 

This  points  to  one  great  and  lasting  truth,  the  due 
appreciation  of  which  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  of 
sudi  paramount  importance,  that  it  will  be  cheaply  purchased 
even  at  the  cost  of  all  the  misery  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty which  the  late  crisis  has  occasioned  in  the  British 
empire.  This  is,  that  the  great  importation  of  grain,  and 
consequent  abstraction  of  ^e  precious  metals  consequent 
upon  the  free-trade  system,  may  be  expected  to  be  permanent 
We  have  repeatedly  warned  the  nation  in  every  possible 
form  diat  this  would  be  the  case,  but  our  warnings  during 
the  free-trade  mania  met  with  no  attention.  Now,  however, 
it  has  been  proved  by  the  event  that  they  were  too  well 
founded.  The  old  and  rich  state  will  always  be  undersold 
by  tho  young  and  poor  one  in  the  supply  of  grain  for  its 
own  market.  The  grain-growing  state  never  will  take 
manufactures  to  any  proportional  extent,  but  always  v»U 
take  gold  m  exchange.  This  was  the  case  with  Rome  in 
ancient  days ;  this  is  the  case  with  England  in  these  times. 
The  steam-engine  and  machinery  do  little  or  nothing  for  agri- 
culture, though  everything  for  manufactures.  The  great  grain 
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states  are  always  those  nations  in  which  the  labouring-class 
are  poor,  or  have  few  artificial  wants,  and  consequently  take 
few  or  no  manufactures.  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  are  examples.  Gold  is  what  they  want, 
and  what  they  will  hare  ;  for  it  is  the  cheapness  of  their 
production  vhich  enables  them  to  export  to  adrantage.  So 
uniTersal  is  this  truth,  of  such  paramount  importance  is  it 
upon  the  fortunes  of  an  old  and  highly  dvilised  state,  that, 
it  may  safety  be  affirmed,  its  existence  in  its  old  age  depends 
on  the  requisite  safeguards  against  the  danger  thence  arising 
being  established.  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  constant 
drain  of  gold  and  importation  of  grain  on  such  a  state  in 
its  advanced  stages,  that  even  the  strongest  nation  will  sink 
in  time  under  the  strain,  as  Rome  did,  if  nothing  is  done  to 
avert  the  danger. 

The  present  dreadful  crisis  under  which  the  nation  is 
labouring,  therefore,  is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  capital  for  all 
its  undertakings,  nor  to  any  present  deficiency  in  our  native 
supply  of  food.  It  is  in  vain  that  Sir  R.  Peel,  to  throw 
the  blame  off  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  says  it  is  all  owing  to 
a  deficiency  of  capital  to  carry  on  our  undertakings.  Has 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  forgotten  that,  so  recently  as  March 
last,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  borrowed  £8,000,000 
for  the  destitute  Irish  at  £3,  78.  6d.  per  cent  ^  Was  this 
like  a  nation  whose  capital  was  exhausted  1  Has  he 
forgotten  that,  till  within  these  few  months,  the  funds  were 
from  88  to  90,  and  interest  generally  at  3  or  3J  per  cent "{ 
What  has  come  of  all  this  capital  since  August  last  i  Has 
it  vanished  before  the  genial  showers  and  bright  sun  which 
gave  us  90  fine  a  harvest  1  But  if  deficient  capital  has  been 
the  cause  of  our  disasters,  how  has  it  happened  that  Lord 
John  Russell's  letter  of  25th  October,  authorising  the  Bank 
to  make  advances  beyond  what  the  Act  allowed,  has  already 
bad  a  sensible  effect  in  arresting  the  disorder,  at  least  in 
the  metropolis  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  that  letter  added  one 
pound  to  the  realised  capital  of  the  country  1  It  might 
aa  well  be  affirmed  that  it  added  a  cubit  to  every  man's 
stature  in  it,  or  a  quarter  to  the  produce  of  every  field  it 
contained.     Then  how  has  it  to  some  degree  arrested  the 

Eanic  in  London,  raised  the  S-per-cents  from  79  to  86,  and 
)wered  the  interest  of  money  from  8  or  9  to  6  or  7  per 
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cent  1  Evidentlj  by  its  effect  upon  credit  ;  because  i( 
begat  a  hope— not  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  realised — that 
GoTeromeat  had  at  last  beconie  seosible  of  the  ruinoas  effect 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  would  speedily  restore  the 
circulation  of  the  country  to  that  amount  which  the  magni- 
tude of  it^  population  and  transactions  Imperatiyely  required. 

To  illustrate  the  terrible  and  alt-powerful  operation  of 
this  deplorable  Act  on  the  best  Interests  of  the  country,  let 
it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  whole  currency  of  the 
country,  without  any  change  in  its  laws  as  affecting  debtor 
and  creditor,  were  to  be  withdrawn.  What  would  be  the 
result  1  Evidently  that  every  man  and  woman  it  contained, 
from  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
downwards,  would  become  bankrupt.  A  nation  possessing 
real  property,  as  the  income-tax  and  poor-rate  returns  show, 
of  the  value  of  £3,000,000,000  sterling,  and  movable  pro- 
perty of  £3,000,000,000  more,  would,  without  the  exception 
of  a  single  living  creature  in  it,  become  bankrupt,  because 
£70,000,000  or  £80,000,000  was  withdrawn  from  its 
circulation,  while  its  laws  remained  unchanged.  By  these 
laws,  every  debtor  must  discharge  his  liabilities  in  money  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  whole  money  was  withdrawn,  no  debt 
could  be  discharged  at  all,  and  universal  bankruptcy  would 
ensue. 

Now,  the  contraction  of  the  currency  to  any  considerable 
extent  operates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  just  the  same  way  on 
general  credit  and  the  national  fortunes.  When  money 
becomes  scarce,  no  one  can,  without  difficulty,  discharge  his 
obligations,  because  the  banks,  which  are  the  reservoirs  froin 
which  payment  of  all  considerable  transactions  are  drawn, 
cannot  afford  the  usual  accommodation.  Those  who  are  not 
in  first-rate  credit  can  get  nothing  from  them  at  all,  and  at 
once  become  bankrupt.  The  sum-total  of  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  thus  occasioned,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  specie  or  bank-notes  actuaUy  withdrawn  irom 
circulation  by  the  Bank  of  England,  though  that  on  occa- 
sion of  the  present  crisis  has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  shock  given  to  credit ;  the  increase  in  the 
practice  of  hoarding,  which  a  feeling  of  general  insecurity 
never  fails  to  engender  ;  the  reluctance  in  the  country  banks 
to  make  advances ;  the  universal  effort  made  to  recorer  debts 
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at  the  very  time  when  the  means  of  discharging  them  have 
been  rendered  moat  difficult ;  the  rapid  diminution  in  the 
private  bills  put  in  circulation  from  the  experienced  impos- 
sibility of  getting  them  discounted.  The  contraction  of  the 
cnrrencjr  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  July 
1846,  when  it  was  £21,000,000,  to  September  18+7,  when 
it  was  only  £17,840,000,  was  no  less  than  £3,160,000. 
Including  the  eimuttaneons  and  consequent  contraction  by 
the  country  banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  dimi- 
nation  of  the  paper  currency  was  abore  £5,000,000.  Bat 
this,  considerable  as  it  is,  was  bat  a  small  part  of  the  eril. 
The  bills  in  drculation  in  Great  Briton  in  1839  were  esti- 
mated by  Mr  Leathern,  a  most  experienced  Yorkshire  banker, 
at  £130,000,000.  In  1845,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
they  had  reached  £160,000,000  or  £170,000,000.  With- 
out a  doubt  this  immense  sum  was  reduced  by  at  least  a 
fourth,  probably  a  half,  irom  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
consequent  on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  It  is  this  prodigious 
contraction,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  banks  having 
been  tendered  nnable  or  unwilling  to  discount  bills,  which 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  universal  distress  and  general 
stoppage  of  all  undertakings.  And  it  was  the  more  ruinous 
from  the  drcumstance,  that  it  occurred  at  ths  very  time 
when,  from  tlie  vast  encouragement  given  by  government  to 
domestic  railways  by  the  bills  they  passed,  and  to  foreign 
trade  from  the  abolition  by  them  of  the  main  duties  pro- 
tectiTe  of  industry,  the  nation  was  landed  in  transactions  of 
unheard-of  magnitude,  and  producing  an  aoparalleted  strain 
upon  its  metallic  resources. 

This  last  is  a  consideration  of  such  paramount  importance, 
that  it  is  of  itself  adequate  to  explain  the  whole  phenomena 
which  have  occurred ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  hitherto 
met  with  very  little  attention  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 
The  point  to  which  we  allude,  and  to  which  we  crave,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  attention  of  the  nation,  is  the  progres- 
sive and  'now  alarming  disproportion  between  the  money 
value  of  our  imports  <md  our  eaports  which  has  grown  up 
ever  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tfoin  was  introduced  in  1842, 
and  which  has  now,  from  the  action  of  the  free  trade  in 
com,  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  absolutely  frightful 
The  declared  or  money  values  of  our  total  exports  and 
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official  ralue  of  our  imports  siace  Sir  Robert  Feel's  tariff 
was  passed  in  1842,  have  stood  as  follows  : — 


1841,      . 

.     £64,377,862 

1U2,      . 

.       65,2tM,729 

1843,      . 

70,093,353 

1844^      . 

75,44  ,555 

184S,      . 

.        85,38  .958 

1846,      . 

,        75,978,878 

1847      . 

.       90,92  ,866 

1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 


60,111,081 

57,786,576 
58,971,166 


To  give  oulj  ooe  example  of  the  way  in  which,  under  the 
sjstem  of  free  importation,  the  balance  of  trade  has  been 
turned  against  this  country,  we  subjoin  the  official  returns 
of  the  progi-ess  of  our  trade  with  America  since  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  tariff  was  introduced  in  1842,  and  for  five  years 
preTJously.  From  that  it  appears  that  the  trade  with  that 
country,  which  in  1830  was  £8,000,000  on  each  side,  has 
now  80  immensely  changed,  especially  since  the  tariJB^  of 
1842,  that,  while  our  exports  to  it  in  1845  were 
£10,000,000,  our  imports  from  it  were  £22,000,000 ! 
How  was  the  balance  of  £12,000,000  paid  1  The  answer 
is,  in  money ;  and  that  money  it  was  which  enabled  them 
to  conquer  the  Mexicans. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  says  that  the  Americans  have  tried  the 
system  of  paper  money,  and  they  have  had  enough  of  it. 
We  thank  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  for  haYing 
reminded  us  of  this  example  of  the  effects  of  a  contracted 
currency.  It  appears  that  in  1836  the  imports  of  English 
manufactures  into  the  United  States,  official  value,  were 
£15,116,300.  In  the  next  year  they  wereonly  £5,693,094 
official  value  ;  and  the  declared  or  real  value  in  that  year 
was  only  £4,695,225  ;  and  the  declared  value  of  the  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  in  1842  was  only  £3,528,807.* 
What  occasioned  this  extraordinary  defalcation  we  shall 
inform  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet.  In  spring  1837, 
the  metallic  system  was  introduced  by  General  Jackson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  (by  his  refusal  to  take 
anything  but  specie  in  payment  of  government  claims,)  the 
country  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  vast  railway  and  other 
undertakings,  with  the  concurrence  and  by  the  authority  of 
government.  Thence  the  prodigious  falling  off  in  the  im- 
ports from  this  country,  under  which  our  own  manuiactnrers 

"  ParliimeiUary  Paper,  30th  July  1 848. 
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suffered  so  severely,  and  from  which  they  have  scarcely  yet 
recovered.  Thence  the  destruction  of  three-fourths  of  the 
mercantile  capital  of  the  United  States.  May  heaven  avert 
a  similar  catastrophe,  resulting  from  the  same  policy,  in  this 
country! 

The  causes,  then,  to  vhich  the  present  dreadful  crisis  is 
cving,  are  as  plain  as  if  the  proofs  of  them  were  to  be  found 
in  Holy  Writ.  We  shall  simply  record  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  bullion  party  have  done  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  then  ask  whether  under  such  a  system  it  was  possible  a 
catastrophe  could  be  averted. 

In  the  first  place,  they  introduced  the  tariff  of  1842, 
which  BO  materially  diminished  the  duties  on  importation 
in  this  country,  and  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  articles  of  all  sorts  into  the  consumption 
of  the  people,  as  raised  our  imports  in  1645  to  £85,000,000, 
while  our  exports  were  only  £60,000,000,  exhibiting  a 
balance  of  £25,000,000  against  the  country,  which  of  course 
required  to  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals. 

Secondly,  having  established  this  great  drain  of  nearly 
thirii/  millions  annually  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the 
country,  Sir  Robert  Peel  next  proceeded  to  pass  the  Bank 
Charter  Acta,  for  England  of  1844,  and  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  of  1845,  which  limited  the  bank  notes  of  the  empire, 
issuable  on  securities,  to  £32,000,000,  *  and  enacted  that 
for  every  note  issued  beyond  that  amount,  a  sovereign  should 
be  in  the  bank's  strong-room  to  represent  it. 

Thirdly,  having  imposed  these  firm  restrictions  on  the 
increase  of  the  paper  circulation,  and  left  no  room  for  an 
augmentation  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  community 
but  by  an  addition  to  the  stores  of  bullion  in  the  country, 
and  compelled  a  proportional  contraction  of  the  currency 
when  the  bullion  was  withdrawn,  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  and  his  Administration  next  passed  railway  bills  to 
the  amount  of  above  £150,000,000  sterling,  the  works  to  be 
executed  in  the  next  three  years,  and  gave  every  facUity  to  the 

■  Tiz.  in  ronnd  nombcTB ;  — 

E^and,         .....  £UfiW,(IOO 

Country  Banki,          ....  8,000,000 

Ireland,          .....  6,100,000 

Scotland,        .....  8,800,000 
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undertaking  of  such  projects,  bj  lowering  the  deposits 
required  from  ten  to  five  per  cent  on  the  estimated  coat  of 
the  undertakings. 

Fourthly,  when  the  strain  on  the  metallic  resources  of 
the  country  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  from  the  immense 
balanoe  of  thirty  millions  in  our  commerce  against  us,  and 
the  calls  on  railway  shares  were  becoming  considerable,  the 
Right  HoQonrable  Baronet  next,  as  a  permanent  system, 
not  an  extraordinary  remedy  to  meet  a  temporary  disaster, 
introduced  a  free  trade  in  grain,  which  was  immediately 
applied  by  his  successors  to  sugar.  He  thus  sent  thirty-three 
millions,  in  gold  and  silrer,  abroad  in  fifteen  months.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  imports  of  the  empire  hare 
become  nearly  double  its  exports  in  money  value  ;  that  a 
balance  of  above  £30,000,000  has  this  year  been  sent 
abroad  in  payment  of  articles  of  import ;  that  the  sums  paid 
for  grain  ^one  in  the  three  months  immediately  foUowvng 
the  finest  harvest  on  record,  have  exceeded  £14,000,000  ; 
that  nearly  all  the  railways  in  the  country  have  been  stopped 
from  the  necessary  contraction  which,  under  the  existing  law, 
this  export  of  specie  occasioned  to  the  currency ;  that 
distress  of  dreadful  magnitude  pervades  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes  ;  and  that  our  ezjKirts  have  fallen  off 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a-month,  and  our  revenue  above  six 
millions  a-year. 

Sucli  are  the  principles  and  results  of  that  splendid  com- 
bination effected  by  modem  wisdom — free  tbade  and  a 
FETTBBED  CUBRBNCT.  And  as  these  results  flow  naturally 
and  necessarily  frY)m  the  principles  put  in  practice,  it  is 
evident  that  they  may  be  expected  in  a  less  or  greater 
degree  to  be  permanent,  so  long  as  these  principles  r^ulate 
the  policy  of  government. 

Suppose  a  general  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  to  double,  by  orders  issued  or  licenses  granted  from 
headquarters,  the  distance  to  be  marched,  and  the  work 
done  by  the  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  system 
which  sent  half  the  commissariat  storea  out  of  the  camp, — 
what  could  be  expected  from  such  a  policy  but  starvation, 
discontent,  and  ultimate  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  ^  Or 
suppose  a  master-manufacturer,  as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  machinery  of  his  mill,  were  to  introduce  a  system  which 
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abstracted  the  oil  in  proportion  to  the  quickened  moTement 
of  the  vhecls,  or  diminished  the  moving  pover  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  vork  to  be  done, — what  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  change,  but  that  the  machine  would 
stop  when  it  had  most  work  to  do  1  And  yet  is  not  a 
currency,  aod  a  su^cient  currency,  as  necessary  to  an 
industrious  nation  as  food  to  the  soldier,  or  coals  to  the 
steam-engine,  or  oil  to  the  wheeb  ?  Can  we  be  surprised 
that  such  a  system,  when  applied  to  a  nation,  terminated  in 
disappointment  and  ruin  ?  But  one  result  of  inestimable 
value  has  followed  from  its  adoption  ;  it  is  in  periods  of 
suffering  that  truth  is  learned,  because  the  consequences  of 
error  are  experienced.  It  is  now  seen  what  the  true 
principles  on  the  subject  are,  because  the  effects  of  the 
opposite  principles  have  been  demonstrated.  With  truth 
may  it  be  said,  that  Sir  R.  Feel  is  the  philosopher  who 

"  HAS  IN8TBUCTBD  US  IN  THE  CUERESCT." 

It  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  often  said,  whether  we  send 
specie  or  manufactures  abroad  in  return  for  imports  of  our 
own  creation  ;  for  specie  is  not  the  growth  of  this  country, 
and  it  could  only  have  been  brought  here  in  return  for  some 
produce  of  oure  previously  exported.  The  common  sense  of 
mankind,  founded  on  experienced  suffering  arising  from  the 
abstraction  of  specie,  has  ever  repudiated  this  doctrine  of 
the  schools  ;  and  present  experience  has  amply  demonstrated 
that,  how  specious  soever  it  may  appear,  there  is  some 
fallacy  in  it  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  that  fallacy  is. 
If  we  send  manufactures  abroad  in  exchange  for  specie,  we 
make  a  fair  exchange ;  for  it  is  not  the  growth  of  this 
country.  But  if,  having  got  the  specie,  we  send  it  abroad 
again,  instead  of  manufactures,  to  buy  food, — we  have  only 
otte  export  of  British  produce  to  set  off  against  two  imports 
of  foreign.  For  instance,  if  we  send  £5,000,000  worth  of 
manufactures  to  South  America  to  buy  that  amount  of 
specie,  it  is  a  fair  exchange,  and  there  is  no  unfavourable 
bidance  established  against  us.  But  if,  having  got  the 
£5,000,000  worth  of  specie,  we  again  send  it  to  North 
America  for  grain,  which  is  imported  into  this  country, 
instead  of  sending  £5,000,000  worth  of  manufactures,  we 
have,  on  the  whole,  only  exported  £5,000,000  worth  of 
manufactures  for  £10,000,000  worth  of  produce,  bullion 
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and  com  imported  :  that  is,  there  is  a  balance  of  trade  to 
the  atnonnt  of  £5,000,000  established  against  ub,  which,  to 
that  extent,  ia  a  drain  on  our  metallic  resoorcea.  Had  we 
sent  £5,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  instead  of  the  same 
amount  of  specie  to  North  America  to  buy  food,  our  exports 
on  the  whole  would  have  been  £10,000,000  instead  of 
£5,000,000  ,-  and  the  difference  of  £5,000,000,  instead  of 
being  a  deduction  from,  would  haye  been  an  addition  to 
the  metallic  resources, — that  is,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
It  is  because  a  great  import  of  grain  invariahly  leads  to 
such  an  export  of  specie,  that  it  ia  so  hazardous  a  trade  for 
a  nation  :  it  ia  because  Sir  R.  Peel's  policy  contracted  the 
paper  currencj  at  the  Tery  time  that  he  sent  the  metallic 
abroad  in  quest  of  food,  that  he'  has  brought  such  calamities 
on  the  State. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  defence  of  his  policy  is  mainly 
to  be  found  iu  the  following  paragraph  of  his  late  able 
speech,  in  the  close  of  the  Currency  Debate  : — 

"  I  thlpk  there  has  been  some  misapprehenBion  as  to  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  1844.  I  do  DOt  dcDj  that  one  of  Ibem  wa«  the  prevention  of 
the  convnlaionB  that  bad  theretofore  occurred  in  cooseqnence  of  the  Bank  of 
England  not  taking  dae  precsntions  as  to  the  regnlatjon  of  its  issues.  I  did 
hope,  after  the  experience  of  former  crises,  that  tbe  Bank  of  England  would 
adhere  to  those  principles  of  banking  which  the  directors  acknowledged  to 
be  jost,  bnt  from  which  thej  admitted  thejr  have  departed.  (Bear,  hear, 
hear.)  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  in  that  hope,  and  in  that  object,  I  have 
been  disappointed  ;  and  I  also  admit,  seeing  the  namber  of  honsea  that  have 
been  swept  away — some  of  which,  I  fear,  were  long  insolvent — (Hear, 
bear) — and  others  whit^,  being  solvent,  have  suffered  from  the  failare  of 
other  houses — I  am  boand  to  s^  that  in  that  object  of  the  Bill  I  have  been 
disappointed.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  have,  at 
an  earij  period  of  the  distress,  ndeed  the  rate  of  disconnt,  and  to  have 
refused  some  of  the  accommodation  the;  granted  between  1844  and  1S46. 
(Hear,  bear,  hear.)  I  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  the  defect  Is  excloslvely, 
or  mainly,  in  the  B{ll~(HeaT,  hear)— bnt  my  belief  Is,  that  executive 
ioteifereuce  might  have  been  given  wltbont  the  necessity  of  the  authority  of 
the  noble  lord."— Jftmiin^  Post,  Dec  2,  1847. 

The  obserratiouB  which  hare  now  been  made,  show  that 
these  remarks  are  not  only  unfounded,  but  precisely  the 
reTcrae  of  the  truth.  Had  tbe  Bank  of  England  drawn  in 
their  discounts,  and  raised  the  rate  of  interest  between 
1844  and  1846,  at  the  very  time  when  the  railway  and 
free-trade  work,  into  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  planged 
the  nation,  was  at  its  height,  what  must  hare  been  the 
result  ?    Nothing  but  this :  that  the  catastrophe  which  has 
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ensaed  Tould  haye  come  on  two  years  sooner  than  it  has 
actually  done.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  hare  been 
prevented  from  making  hia  emphatic  speech  on  the  admir- 
able effects  of  his  poUcj,  and  the  dimination  of  crime,  in 
the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1846;  he  would  hare  found 
the  jails  and  the  workhouses  fiill  enough,  at  the  period  of 
that  glowing  eulogium  on  iiee-trade  policy  and  its  effects. 
By  making  liberal  advances  to  railway  companies  in  1844 
and  1845,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  other  banks 
which  followed  its  example,  only  enabled  the  country  for 
a  time  to  do  the  work  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
set  it.  By  enabling,  by  similar  advances,  the  manufacturers 
for  two  years  longer  than  they  otherwise  could  have  done, 
to  send  a  large  export  of  manufactures  abroad,  the  Bank, 
for  that  period,  averted  or  postponed  the  catastrophe  which 
must  ensne  in  a  commercial  state,  when  its  imports,  for  a 
series  of  yearSj  have  come  greatly  to  exceed  its  exports.  It 
is  because  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  rendered  impera- 
tive on  the  Bank  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  bill,  has 
disabled  our  manufacturers  &om  carrying  on  theii'  opera- 
tions to  their  wonted  extent,  that  the  import  of  the  raw 
materials  employed  in  manufactures  has  decreased  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  to  such  an  extent,  our  export  of 
manufactures  declined  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  the 
drain  of  specie  abroad  to  pay  for  the  enormous  importa- 
tions simultaneously  introduced,  increased  to  such  a  ruinous 
extent. 

Sir  R.  Feel  reminds  us  of  the  great  catastrophe  of 
December  1825,  and  observes  that  that  disaster,  at  least, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  his  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  that  it 
arose  from  the  everlasting  tendency  to  overtrading  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Again  we  thank  the  Right  Hon. 
Bart,  for  reminding  us  of  that  disastrous  epoch,  which,  in 
the  still  greater  suffering  with  which  we  are  now  surrounded, 
had  been  wellnigh  forgotten.  We  entirely  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  magnitude  of  that  crisis,  and  we  will  tell  him 
to  what  it  was  owing,  and  how  it  was  surmounted.  It  was 
owing  to  Mr  Secretary  Canning  in  pursuance  of  hberal 
principles,  "  calling  a  new  world  into  existence,"  by  violating 
the  faith  and  bre^ng  through  the  duties  of  the  old  one. 
It  arose  from  the  prodigious  loans  sent  from  this  country 
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to  prop  up  the  rickety,  faitlileas,  iosolreDt  repablics  of 
South  America,  and  the  boundleas  iDcitements  held  out  to 
■wild  speculation  at  that  period  by  "  Mr  Prosperity  Bobin- 
aoD,"  especially  in  South  AmericaD  mining  specolations. 
It  arose  from  all  this  being  done  and  encouraged  by  the 
GoYernment,  at  the  very  time  when  the  act  of  1819,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  R,  Peel,  compelled  the  Bank,— though  drained 
almost  to  the  last  guinea,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold  sent  headlong  to  South  America  to  support  these 
speculations,  induced  or  fostered  by  the  GoTemment, — to 
pay  all  its  notes  in  gold.  This  was  what  induced  the 
crisis.  And  what  arrested  it  I  Lord  Ashburtou  has  told 
us  it  was  the  issue  of  £2,000,000  of  forgotten  bank-notes, 
drawn  out  of  a  cellar  of  the  Bank ;  but  which  sum,  incon- 
siderable as  it  was,  prored  sufficient  to  arrest  the  conse- 
quences of  the  gold  being  all  sent  away  to  South  America, 
in  pursuance  of  Liberal  principles,  to  prop  up  "  healthy 
young  republics,"  carved  out  of  the  dominions  of  an  old 
and  faithful  ally.  Sir  R.  Peel,  two-and-twenty  years 
afterwards,  has  repeated  the  same  error,  by  sending  the 
gold  to  North  America  for  grain  in  the  midst  of  great 
domestic  transactions,  but  he  has  not  repeated  the  same 


In  truth,  the  system  now  established  in  regard  to  the 
bank  hy  the  acts  of  1819  and  1844,  neceasarily  induces 
that  Tery  feverish  excitement  in  periods  of  prosperity,  and 
sudden  contraction  in  those  of  adversity,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  which  Sir  R.  Peel  so  loudly  complains.  When 
the  bank  is  obliged  to  accumulate  and  keep  in  its  vaults  so 
prodigious  a  treasure  as  £15,000,000  in  prosperous  times, 
and  £9,000,000  or  £10,000,000  in  those  of  adversity, 
lying  dead  in  its  possession  ;  how  ia  it  to  indemnify  itself 
for  so  vast  an  outlay,  without,  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  pushing  its  circulation  to  the  utmost  t  The 
very  interest  of  this  treasure  amounts,  at  5  per  cent,  to  above 
£700,000  a-year ;  at  7  per  cent,  the  present  rate,  it  will 
reach  a  million.  How  is  tliia  sum  to  be  made  up,  the 
expense  of  the  establishment  defrayed,  and  any  profit  at 
all  realised  for  the  proprietors,  if  paper,  to  a  large  amount, 
is  not  pushed  out  wheuever  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
for  doiug  so  to  advantage  'i     Again,  in  adverse  times,  when 
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tbere  is  a  hearj  drain  upon  the  establishment  for  buying 
foreigD  grain,  or  dischai^ng  adrorse  exchanges,  how  is  the 
bank,  to  avoid  insolvency,  without  at  once,  and  suddenly, 
contracting  its  issues  1  The  thing  is  unayoidable.  Undue 
encouragement  to  speculation  in  prosperity,  and  undue 
contraction  of  credit  in  adversity,  is  to  the  Bank,  since  the 
acts  of  1819  and  1844,  not  merely  an  essential  preliminary 
to  profit,  but  in  trouble  the  condition  of  existence.  Yet 
Sir  R.  Peel  complains  of  the  Bauk  doing  that  which  his 
ovn  acts  have  rendered  indispensable  to  that  establish- 
ment. 

Sir  R.  Peel  asserts  that  many  of  the  houses  which  have 
lately  become  insolvent,  have  done  so  from  excessive  impru- 
dence of  speculation  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  some 
cheers  and  laughter  from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  con- 
trasting in  some  extreme  cases  the  amouat  of  the  debts 
brought  out  on  bankruptcy  with  the  assets.  Without 
deeming  it  necessary  to  defend  the  conduct  of  all  the 
houses,  the  affairs  of  which  hare  been  rendered  public  by 
the  vast  com  trade  and  railway  speculations  into  which  he 
plunged  the  nation,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe,  that  all 
fortunes  made  bj  credit  must,  if  suddenly  arrested  in  the 
course  of  formation  by  such  a  contraction  of  the  currency 
as  we  have  lately  experienced,  exhibit  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  results.  Fortunes,  with  the  magnitude  of  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  and  Mr  Jones  Lloyd  are  well 
acquainted,  might  possibly,  if  they  had  been  thrown  on 
their  beam-ends  suddenly  by  such  a  tornado,  have  exhibited, 
when  in  growth,  not  a  much  more  flattering  feature.  But 
the  *'  Pilot  who  weathered  the  storm"  was  then  at  the 
helm,  and  he  weathered  it  for  their  fortunes  not  less  than 
for  those  of  the  country.  He  aided  commercial  distress  in 
adversity  by  increasing,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  con- 
tracting, the  currency.  It  is  credit  which  has  mado  us 
what  we  are,  and  credit  which  must  keep  us  such.  Had 
the  monetary  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel  been  adopted  forty 
years  ago,  as  the  bullion  committee  said  it  should,  we  shall 
tell  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  what  would  have  been  the 
result.  Great  Britain  would  have  been  a  province  of 
France  :  the  fortunes  of  all  its  merchants  would  have  been 
destroyed ;  the  business  talents  of  Mr  Jones  Lloyd  would 
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probably  have  procured  for  him  the  aituation  of  cadoier  of 
the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  established  in  London; 
and  possibly  the  rhetorical  abilities  of  Sir  R,  Feel  might 
hare  raised  him  to  the  station  of  the  English  M.  De  Fon- 
taine, the  orator  on  the  Goremment  side  in  the  British 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  held  under  an  imperial  Yiceroy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Sir  K.  Peel  admits  his  bill  has  failed  in  checking  impro- 
Tident  speculation  in  the  nation ;  nor  could  he  veil  hare 
maintained  the  reverse,  when  the  most  eztravagant  specu- 
lationB  on  record,  at  least  in  this  island,  succeeded,  in  the 
very  next  year,  the  passing  of  his  bill.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  required  to  be  suspended  by  the  authority  of 
the  executive  when  the  disaster  came  ;  and  the  effect  of  that 
suspension  has  already  been  to  raise  the  three-pcr-centa  from 
79  to  86.  It  is  ineffective  during  prosperity  to  check  im- 
prudence ;  it  requires  to  be  suspended  in  adversity,  becaose 
it  aggravates  disaster.  This  is  all  on  the  Right  Hon.  Baro- 
net's own  admission.  What  good  then  has  it  done,  or  what 
can  be  ascribed  to  it,  to  counterbalance  the  numeroos  evils 
which  have  followed  in  its  train  1 

Sir  R.  Peel  says  the  experience  of  the  last  half  centory 
proves,  that  every  period  of  prosperity  is  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding period  of  disaster,  and  that  it  is  under  one  of  the 
latter  periods  of  depression  that  the  nation  is  now  labouring. 
We  agree  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  that  for  thirty  yeus 
past  t^is  has  been  the  case,  and  we  will  tell  him  the  reason 
why.  It  is  because  for  that  period  his  principles  have  been 
in  operation.  But  there  was  a  period  before  that  when  no 
such  deplorable  alternations  of  good  and  evil  took  place ; 
when  the  nation  in  prosperity  was  strong  without  running 
riot,  and  the  government  in  adversity  checked  disaster, 
instead  of  aggravating  it.  It  was  the  period  from  1793  to 
1815,  when  a  currency  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation 
was  supplied  for  its  necessities,  and  our  rulers  had  not  yet 
embraced  the  principle  that,  in  proportion  as  you  increase 
the  work  men  have  to  do,  and  enlarge  their  number,  you 
should  diminish  their  food.  It  was  the  period  when  Mr 
Pitt  or  his  successors  in  principle  were  at  the  helm.  Three 
commercial  crises  came  on  at  that  time,  all  occasioned  by  the 
abstraction  of  specie  for  the  use  of  the  great  armies  then 
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coateuding  on  the  Continent, — those  of  1793,  1797,  and 
1810.  In  the  first,  the  panic  waa  stopped  by  Mr  Pitt's 
advance  of  L.5,000,000  exchequer  bills  ;  in  the  second,  bj 
the  suspension  of  cash  pajments  ;  in  the  third,  vhen  gold 
vas  so  scarce  that  the  guinea  was  selling  for  twenty-fire 
shillings,  bj  the  issue  of  banlc-ootes  to  the  extent  of 
L.48,000,OOO.  That  Ust  period,  which  under  the  present 
system  would  at  once  hare  mined  the  nation,  was  coincident 
with  its  highest  prosperity  :  with  the  Torres  Yedras  cam- 
paign, and  a  rerenue  raised  by  taxes  of  L.65,000,000  yearly. 
All  the  panics  on  record  have  arisen  from  the  abstraction  of 
gold  in  large  quantities,  and  have  been  cured  by  the  issue, 
sometimes  speedy,  sometimes  tardy,  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  paper.  Sir  R.  Peel's  poUcy  doubles  the  evil,  for 
it  at  once  sends  abroad  the  cash  under  his  act  of  1846,  even 
in  the  finest  seasons,  to  buy  grain,  and,  under  the  act  of 
1844,  at  the  very  same  moment  contracts  the  cuiTency,  by 
the  increase  of  which  alone  the  evil  could  be  remedied. 

Sir  R-  Peel,  however,  has  completely,  as  already  noticed, 
instructed  us  in  the  true  principles  of  the  currency.  It  is 
his  policy  which  has  brought  them  to  light.  He  contracts 
the  currency  when  gold  is  scarce,  and  expands  it  when  it  is 
abundant.  The  true  principle  is  just  the  reverse  :  it  is  to 
contract  the  paper  when  gold  is  abundant,  and  an  expansion 
of  the  currency  is  therefore  little  needed ;  and  to  expand  it 
when  it  is  scarce,  and  therefore  an  addition  to  it  is  impera- 
tively called  for.  The  price  of  gold  will  at  once  tell  when 
the  one  or  the  other  requires  to  be  done. 

We  conclude  in  the  words  of  Blachmo^s  Magazine  on 
this  day  tioenly-two  years,  on  1  st  January  1 826,  immediately 
after  the  cessation  of  the  dreadful  panic  of  December  1825  : 
— "  It  may  be  that  the  Ministry  is  right,  and  that  all  these 
changes  are  wise  and  necessary,  but  we  cannot  discover  it. 
The  more  accurately  we  examine,  the  more  firmly  we  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions.  Time  has 
brought  no  refutation  to  us,  whatever  it  may  have  done  to 
those  from  whom  we  differ  ;  in  so  far  as  experiment  has 
gone,  we  may  point  to  it  in  triumph  in  confirmation  of  our 
principles  and  predictions.  If  at  the  last  we  be  proved  to  be 
in  error,  we  shall  at  least  hare  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  we  have  not  erred  from  apostasy  ■  that  we  have  not 
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erred  in  broaching  new  doctrines  and  eclieines,  and  sup- 
porting innoTation  and  snbrersion  ;  that  ve  have  not  erred 
in  company  with  the  infidel  and  rerolntioniat ;  vith  the 
enemies  of  God  and  man.  We  shall  have  the  consolation 
of  knoTiDg  that  ve  have  erred  in  following  the  pu^nta  of 
England's  greatness, — in  defending  that  under  which  we 
hare  become  the  &TSt  of  nattous,  and  in  protecting  the  fairest 
fabric  that  ever  was  raised  under  the  face  of  heaTen,  to  dis- 
pense freedom  and  happiness  to  our  species.  Our  error  vill 
bring  us  no  infamy,  and  it  will  sit  lightly  on  our  ashes  vhen 
we  shall  be  no  more ! " 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  AnilL  1848} 

*'  Dens  patiens  quia  ^ternna." — St  Auoubtin 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  vas 
orertanied  amidst  the  UDiversal  exultation  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  this  country,  ve  Tentnred,  amidst  the  general 
transports,  to  arraign  the  policy  and  condemn  the  morality 
of  the  change.  We  pleaded  strongly,  in  seTersd  articles,* 
that  that  great  event  foreboded  nothing  but  a  long  series  of 
calamities  to  France  and  to  Europe ;  that  hberty  had  been 
rendered  impossible  in  a  country  Thich,  casting  aside  all 
the  bonds  of  religion  and  loyalty,  bad  left  no  other  founda- 
tion for  goremment  but  force  ;  and  that  the  external  peace 
of  the  Continent  would  be  put  in  imminent  peril  by  an 
ardent  military  population,  heated  by  the  successful  issue  of 
one  great  revolt,  placed  in  the  midst  of  monarchies  in  which 
the  ^ndal  institutions  and  chivalrous  feelings  were  still  in 
ascendency.  We  doubted  the  stability  of  a  government 
founded  on  the  success  of  one  well-organised  urban  insur- 
rection :  we  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  men  who  had  begun 
their  career  by  treachery  and  treason.  Nominally  the 
a^essor,  we  concluded  that  Charles  X.  was  really  on  the 
defensive ;  he  attempted  a  coup  d'4tai,  because  government 
in  any  other  way  had  become  impossible.  We  were  told 
in  reply,  that  these  were  antiquated  and  exploded  ideas ;  that 
the  revolution  was  necessary  to  save  the  liberties  of  France 
from  destruction  ;  that  a  new  era  had  opened  upon  man- 
kind with  the  fire  of  the  Barricades ;  that  loyalty  was  no 
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longer  required  when  the  interest  of  mankind  to  be  well 
gOTemed  was  generally  felt ;  and  that  a  throne  sorrounded 
by  republican  institutions  was  the  best  form  of  government, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  the  monarchical  principle  coold 
any  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  enlightened  states  of  modera 
Europe. 

With  how  much  vehemence  these  principles  were  main- 
tained by  the  whole  Whig  and  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain, 
need  be  told  to  none  who  recollect  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Barricades  in  the  year  1830.  To  those  who  do  not, 
ample  eyidence  of  the  general  delusion,  and  of  the  perse- 
verance with  which  it  was  combated,  will  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  for  1831  and  1832.  Time  has  rolled 
on,  and  brought  its  wonted  changes  on  its  wings.  More 
quickly  than  we  anticipated,  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
conTukion  which  had  proved  victorious  was  demonstrated — 
more  clearly  than  we  ventured  to  predict,  was  the  necessity 
of  Prince  Polignac's  ordinances  demonstrated.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  France  could  be  governed  only  by 
force. 

The  government  of  Louis  Phihppe  was  a  continual  denial 
of  its  origin — an  incessant  efforts  to  crush  the  spirit  which 
had  raised  it.  The  repeated  and  sanguinary  disorders  in 
Paris  ;  the  two  dreadful  insurrections  in  Lyons  ;  the  awful 
drowning  of  the  revolt  of  the  cloister  of  St  M.6ry  in  blood ; 
demonstrated,  before  two  years  had  elapsed,  that  the 
government  had  felt  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  the 
visionary  ideas  which  had  been  evoked,  as  the  means  of 
elevating  itself  into  power.  More  than  once  it  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss ;  and  it  was  saved  only  by  the  vigour  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  newly  awakened  terrors  of  the  holders 
of  property,  which  prevented  them  from  openly  coalescing 
with  the  determined  republicans,  who  aimed  at  overturning 
all  the  institutions  of  society,  and  realising  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  visions  of  Robespierre  and  BaboeufF  in  the 
eighteenth.  In  the  course  of  this  protracted  struggle,  the 
new  government  felt  daily  more  and  more  the  necessity  of 
resting  its  authority  on  force,  and  detaching  it  from  the 
anarchical  doctrines,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  which  it  had 
taken  its  rise.  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege ;  the 
ordinances  of  Polignac  were  re-enacted  with  additional 
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rigour ;  the  military  establishment  of  the  country  vaa 
doubled ;  its  expenditure  raised  from  900,000,000  to 
1,500,000,000  francs;  an  iDcessant  and  perfievering  var 
vaged  with  the  democratic  press ;  and  Paris  snrrounded  by 
a  chain  of  forts,  which  effectually  prevented  any  other  ■will 
from  governing  Franca  but  that  of  the  military  who  were 
in  possession  of  tbeir  bastions.  Such  was  the  result  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  France  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Barricades. 

But  in  eighteen  years  an  entirely  new  generation  rises  to 
the  active  direction  of  affairs.  In  1848,  the  personal 
experience,  the  well-founded  fears,  the  sights  of  woe  which 
had  retained  the  strength  of  France  round  the  standards  of 
the  Barricades,  were  forgotten.  The  fearful  contests  with 
anarchy  by  which  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  marked,  had  passed  into  the  page  of 
history,  that  is,  were  become  familiar  to  a  tenth  part  only 
of  the  active  population.  To  those  who  did  leani  it  from 
thia  Umited  source,  it  was  known  chiefly  from  the  volumes 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  his  "  Ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,"  painted  that  monarch  in  no  other  light  but 
as  one  of  the  most  deceitful  and  sanguinary  tyrants  who  ever 
disgraced  humanity.  Thus  the  lessons  of  experience  were 
lost  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  active  citizens.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  at  peace,  which  Louis  Philippe  so  strongly  felt, 
and  so  energetically  asserted,  became  in  the  course  of  years 
an  insupportable  restraint  upon  a  people  fraught  with 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  heated  by  the  glowing  recollections 
of  the  Empire.  A  nation  containing  6,000,000  of  separate 
landed  proprietors,*  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  at 
the  plough,  and  not  poss^sed  of  six  pounds  a-year  in  the 
world,  necessarily  chafes  against  any  power  which  imposes 
the  restraints  of  order  and  peace  on  the  appetite  for  plunder 
and  the  lust  of  conquest.  Thia  was  the  true  secret  of  the 
fall  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Barricades. 
They  fell  because  they  kept  the  nation  at  peace  with  its 
neighbours,  and  at  peace  with  itself, — because  they  termi- 
nated the  dream  of  foreign  conquest,  and  checked  the  visions 
of  internal  Utopia ;  because  they  did  not,  like  Napoleon, 
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Open  the  career  of  arms  to  everj  man  in  the  coantiy  capable 
of  can7ing  a  musket ;  or,  like  Robespierre,  pursue  the 
supposed  advantage  of  the  working  classes  by  the  destmctioD 
of  every  interest  above  them  in  society.  Had  either  Charles 
X.  or  Louis  Philippe  been  foreign  conquerors,  and  had  the 
state  of  Europe  permitted  of  their  waging  war  with  success, 
they  would  nave  lived  and  died  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  left  an  honoured  crown  to  their  successors.  There 
never  were  monarchs  who  mowed  down  the  population  and 
wasted  the  resources  of  France  like  Napoleon  and  Louis 
XIV. ;  but  as  long  as  they  were  successful,  and  kept  open 
the  career  of  elevation  to  the  people,  they  commanded  their 
universal  attachment.  It  was  when  they  ^w  unfortunate, 
and  could  call  them  only  to  discharge  the  mournful  duties 
of  adversity,  that  they  became  the  objects  of  unirersal 
execration.  The  revolution  has  ever  been  true  to  its  polar 
star, — worldly  success. 

In  making  these  observations,  we  must  guard  against 
being  misundeiBtood.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  desire  foreign  war,  or  are  insio' 
cere  in  the  pacific  professions  which  they  have  put  forth 
in  their  public  proclamations.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  is  what  they  re^lj 
desire ;  and  that  with  England  in  particular  they  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  remain,  at  present  at  least,  on  terms  of 
amity.  The  early  promoters  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 — 
Si^yes,  Bailly,  Mirabeau,  and  Lafayette — 'were  equally  loud 
and  probably  sincere  in  their  pacific  protestations  at  the 
outset  of  the  first  convulsion.  What  we  assert  is  another 
proposition  entirely  corroborated  by  past  history,  and 
scarcely  less  important  in  its  present  appUcation — viz.,  that 
the  members  of  the  existing  Revolutionary  Government  are 
placed  in  a  false  position ;  that  they  have  been  elevated  to 
power  by  the  force  of  passion,  and  the  spread  of  principles 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  society  ;  that  if  they  con- 
tinue to  fan  them,  they  will  ruin  their  country — if  thcj 
attempt  to  coerce  them,  they  will  be  destroyed  themselves. 
This  is  the  constant  and  dreadful  alternative  in  which  a 
Revolutionary  Government  is  placed,  and  which  has  so 
uniformly  led  in  past  history  to  what  is  called  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  freedom  by  its  successful  leaders.    It 
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was  this  which  brought  Lafajette  into  such  discredit  iu 
Paria,  that  his  hfe  was  sared  onlj  by  his  fortunate  confine- 
ment in  an  Austrian  dungeon  :  it  vas  this  vhich  rendered 
Mirabeau  in  the  end  a  rojaUst,  and  for  erer  ruined  hint  in 
popular  favour :  it  "ffas  this  which  made  Robespierre  strive 
to  restore  the  sw&j  of  natural  reli^on  in  the  infidel  metro* 
polis :  it  was  this  which  gave  Napoleon  such  a  horror  of  the 
metaphysical  "  Ideologues,"  who,  according  to  him,  had 
ruined  France,  and  rendered  him  the  resolute  and  unbend- 
ing opponent  of  the  Revolution.  But  even  Napoleon's  iron 
aim  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  airestlDg  the  fiery  coursers 
of  democracy :  he  only  succeeded  in  maintaining  internal 
tranquillity  by  giving  them  a  foreign  direction.  He  turned 
them  not  against  the  Tuileries,  but  against  the  Kremlin  ; 
he  preserved  peace  in  France  only  by  waging  war  in  Europe. 
A  "  Napoleon  of  Peace"  will  never  succeed  is  restraining 
the  Revolution. 

Observe  the  pledges  with  which  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment are  commencing  their  career.  They  are,  that  the 
state  is  to  provide  employment  for  all  who  cannot  procure 
it  from  private  individuals ;  that  an  ample  remimeration  is 
to  be  secured  to  labour ;  that  the  right  of  combination  to 
raise  wages  is  to  be  protected  by  law ;  that  the  House  of 
Peers  is  to  be  abolished,  as  well  as  all  titles  of  honour,  the 
bearing  of  which  is  to  be  absolutely  prohibited  ;  that  a  noble 
career  to  all  Frenchmen  is  to  be  opened  in  the  army :  the 
national  representation  is  to  be  placed  on  the  most  demo- 
cratic basis  of  a  National  Assembly,  elected  by  six  millions 
of  electors  ;  all  burdens  on  subsistence  are  to  be  abolished  ; 
unlimited  cbculation  is  to  be  provided  for  newspapers  and 
the  extension  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  taaes,  in  the  mean  time 
at  least,  are  to  undergo  no  diminviion.  These  promises  and 
pledges  sufficiently  demonstrate  what  interest  in  the  state 
has  now  got  the  ascendency.  It  is  the  interest,  or  rather 
supposed  interest,  of  labour,  in  opposition  to  that  of  capital 
— of  numbers  against  property. 

The  Revolution  that  has  taken  place  is  a  communist  or 
socialist  triumph ;  the  chiefs  who  have  been  installed  in 
power  are  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  think  that  the  grand 
evil  of  civilisation  is  the  encroachment  of  the  profit  of 
capital  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and  that  the  only  effectual 
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remedy  for  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  for(nblc  diminution 
of  the  former  and  extension  of  the  latter. 

The  doctrine  of  this  party  in  France  has  long  been,  that 
Robespierre  perished  hiecauae  he  did  not  yenture  to  pro- 
nounce the  ■fford,  agrarian  law.  It  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pose to  pronounce  that  word  now,  when  the  Hepublic  has 
got  nearly  sii  millions  of  separate  proprietors,  most  of  them 
not  worth  £6  a-year  each.  There  is  little  but  sturdy  resist- 
ance to  be  got  by  attempting  to  despoil  this  immense  and 
indigent  body,  as  they  have  despoiled  the  old  territorial 
proprietors.  But  the  capitalists  and  shopkeepers  of  towns 
stand  in  a  different  situation.  In  their  hands,  since  the  fidl 
of  Napoleon,  very  considerable  wealth  has  accamnlated. 
The  peace  and  order  maintained  by  the  governments  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  Barricades,  though  fatal  to  themselves, 
have  been  eminently  farourable  to  the  growth  of  bourgeois 
opulence.  It  was  against  that  opulence  that  the  recent 
Revolution  was  directed.  The  ^opkeepers,  deluded  to 
their  own  destruction,  began  the  iuBurrection :  they  sur- 
rounded and  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  Tuileries. 
Like  aU  successful  convulsions,  it  was  headed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  portion  of  the  higher  or  middle  ranks.  Bat 
they  were  soon  passed  by  the  rabble  who  followed  their 
armed  columns ;  and  when  the  tumultuous  mob  broke  into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  fired  at  the  picture  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  head  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  it  was  too  late  to  talk  of  Thiers  and 
Odillon  Barrot;  the  cause  of  reform  was  already  passed  by 
that  of  revolution  ;  and  nothing  could  serve  the  victorious 
and  highly  excited  multitude,  but  the  abolition  of  monarchy, 
peers,  and  titles  of  honour,  and  the  vesting  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  dreamers  on  equality,  and  leaders  of  Trades- 
Unions  in  France. 

Let  the  National  Gnard,  who  brought  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  seduced  or  overcame  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  explain,  if  they  can,  the  benefit  they  are  likely  to 
derive  &om  this  triumph  of  Socialism  over  Bourgeoisie,  of 
labour  over  capital,  of  numbers  over  property.  The  Revo- 
lution was  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  they  must  re^  its 
fruits,  08  unqaestionahly  they  will  bear  its  responsibility.  It 
is  of  more  importance  for  us  in  this  country  to  inquire  how 
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the  promises  made  by  government,  and  the  expectations 
formed  by  the  people,  are  to  be  realised  io  the  present 
social  and  political  state  of  France.  Already,  before  the 
lo  Pteans  upon  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  hare  ceased, 
the  difficulties  of  the  new  government  in  this  respect  have 
proclaimed  themselTea.  Columns  of  ten  and  fifteen  thousand 
vorkmen  daily  wait  on  the  Administration  to  insist  on  the 
immediate  recognition  ofthe  rights  of  labour  :  their  demands 
were  promptly  acceded  to  by  the  decree  of  3d  March, 
which  fixes  the  hoora  of  labour  in  Paris  at  ten  hours  a-day, 
and  m  the  provinces  at  deven  hours.  They  were  formerly 
eleven  hours  in  Paris  and  twelve  in  the  proviDces.  This  is 
quite  intelligible :  it  is  reasonable  that  the  Civil  Praetorian 
Guards  of  the  capital  should  work  less  than  the  serfs  of  the 
provinces.  Cutting  off  an  hour's  labour  over  a  whole  country 
would  be  deemed  a  pretty  serious  matter  in  "  1'  iudustrieuse 
Angleterre :"  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  we 
suppose,  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  important  chiefly  as  showing 
from  what  quarter  the  wind  sets.  Other  prognostics  of 
coming  events  are  already  visible.  Monster  meetings  of 
operatives  and  workmen  in  and  around  Paris  continue  to  be 
held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  take  the  interests  and  rights 
of  labour  into  consideration ;  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
still  further  reduce  the  hours  of  toil,  and  proportionately 
raise  Its  wages.  Already  the  stone-cutters  have  fiied  a 
minimum  of  pay  and  maximum  of  work,  and  got  it.  Eight 
hours  a-day,  and  ten  sous  an  hour,  is  their  ultimatum.  The 
joomalista  early  clamoured  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
duties  affecting  them.  They  succeeded  in  shaking  off  their 
burdens ;  other  classes  will  not  be  slow  in  following  their 
example.  Meanwhile  government  is  burdened,  as  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  first  Revolution,  with  the  maintenance  of 
an  immense  body  of  citizens  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
very  Uttle  bread  to  put  into  their  mouths.  How  to  feed 
this  immense  body,  with  resources  continually  failing,  from 
the  terrors  of  capital,  the  flight  of  the  English  from  Fans, 
and  the  diminished  expenditure  of  all  the  wealthier  classes, 
would,  according  to  the  former  maxims  of  government,  have 
been  deemed  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  But  we 
suppose  the  rc^nerators  of  society  have  discovered  some 
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method  of  arriTing,  vith  railvay  speed,  at  public  opulence 
amidst  priTate  eufferiug. 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  first  Revolatioo  has 
naturall;  made  numbers  of  persons,  not  intimately  acquainted 
vith  its  erents,  appreheneive  of  the  immediate  return  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  restoration  of  the  guillotine  into 
its  terrible  and  irresistible  sovereignty  in  France.  Without 
disputing  that  there  is  much  danger  in  the  present  excited 
and  disjointed  state  of  the  population  of  that  country,  there 
are  several  reasons  which  induce  ns  to  believe  that  such  an 
event  is  not  very  probable,  at  least  in  the  ^rst  instance,  and 
that  it  is  from  a  different  quarter  that  the  real  danger  that 
now  threatens  France  is,  in  the  outset  at  leasts  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  Reign  of  Terror  is  over, 
and  fev  indeed  of  the  actual  witnesses  are  still  in  existence, 
yet  the  recollection  of  it  will  never  pass  away  :  it  has  affixed 
a  stain  to  the  cause  of  revolution  which  will  never  be  effaced, 
but  which  its  subsequent  leaders  are  most  anxious  to  be 
freed  from.  Its  numerous  tragic  scenes,  its  frightfiil  atro- 
city, its  heroic  suffering,  have  sunk  indelibly  into  the  minds 
of  men.  To  the  end  of  the  world,  they  will  interest  and 
melt  every  succeeding  age.  The  young  will  ever  find  them 
the  most  engrossing  uid  attractive  theme ;  the  middle-aged, 
the  most  important  subject  of  refiection ;  the  old,  the  most 
delightful  means  of  renewing  the  emotions  of  youth.  His- 
tory is  never  weary  of  recording  its  bloody  catastrophes ; 
romance  has  already  arrayed  them  with  the  colours  of 
poetry ;  the  drama  will  ere  long  seize  upon  them  as  the 
finest  subjects  that  human  events  have  ever  furnished  for  the 
awakening  of  tragic  emotion.  They  will  be  as  immortal  in 
story  as  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  ^e  woes  of  the  Atrides, 
the  catastrophe  of  CEdipua,  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  So 
strongly  have  these  fascinating  tragedies  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind,  that  nothing  has  ever  created  so  powerful 
a  moral  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  democracy. 
The  royal,  like  the  Christian  martyrs  have  lighted  a  fire 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  never  be  extinguished.  So 
strongly  are  the  popular  leaders  in  every  country  impressed 
with  the  moral  effects  of  these  catastrophes,  that  their  first 
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efforts  are  always  now  directed  to  clear  everj  successive  con- 
TulsioD  of  their  danuiiDg  influence.  Guizot  and  Lafayette,  at 
the  haztml  of  their  lires,  in  Decemher  1830,  saved  Prince 
Polignac  and  M.  Peyronnet  from  the  guillotine  ;  and  the 
first  act  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France  in  1848, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  was  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  for  political  offences,  in  order  to 
save,  as  they  intended,  M.  Guizot  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  the  bloodshed  and  confiscation  of  the 
first  Revolution  have,  as  subsequent  writers  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  so  completely  extiuguished  the  elements  of 
national  resistance  in  France,  that  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened its  progress  and  ensanguined  its  steps  no  longer  exist. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  overturn  the  monarchy  and  church 
of  old  France.  It  was  interwoven  with  the  noblest,  because 
the  most  disinterested  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  it  touched  the 
chords  of  religion  and  loyalty  ;  it  was  supported  by  historic 
names,  and  the  lustre  of  ancient  descent ;  it  rested  on  the 
strongest  and  most  dignified  attachments  of  modem  times. 
The  overthrow  of  such  a  fabric,  like  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  could  not  be  efi'ected 
but  by  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  blood.  Despite  the  irre- 
solution of  the  king,  the  defection  of  the  army,  the  conquest 
of  the  capital,  and  the  emigration  of  the  noblesse,  accord- 
ingly, a  most  desperate  resistance  arose  in  the  provinces ; 
and  the  revolution  was  consolidated  only  by  the  mUraiUades 
of  Lyons  and  Toulon,  the  noyades  of  the  Loire,  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Convention,  the  blood  of  La  Vend^. 
France  was  not  then  enslaved  by  its  capital.  But  now 
these  elements  of  resistance  to  the  government  of  the  domi- 
nant multitude  at  Paris  no  longer  exist.  The  nobles  have 
been  destroyed  and  their  estates  confiscated  ;  the  clergy  are 
redaced  to  homble  stipendiaries,  not  superior  in  station  or 
influence  to  village  schoolmasters  ;  the  corporations  of  towns 
are  dissolved ;  the  house  of  peers  has  degenerated  into  a 
body  of  well-dressed  and  titled  employes.  Six  millions  of 
separate  landed  proprietors,  without  leaders,  wealth,  infor- 
mation, or  influence,  have  seized  upon  and  now  cultivate  the 
soil  of  France.  Power  is,  over  t^e  whole  realm,  synonymous 
with  office.  Every  appointment  in  the  kingdom  flows  bom 
Paris.     In  these  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  that  resist- 
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ance  to  the  decrees  of  the  soTereign  power,  in  possession  of 
the  armed  force  of  the  capital,  the  treasury,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  post-office,  can  arise  in  France  elsewhere  than  in  the 
capital  ?  Ciril  war,  therefore,  on  an  extended  scale  over  Uie 
country,  is  improbable ;  and  the  Tictorioos  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  delirered  from  immediate  apprehension  of  do- 
mestic danger,  save  in  their  own  metropolis,  hare  no  motive 
for  shocking  the  feelings  of  mankind,  and  endangering  their 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  by  needless  and  unnecessary 
deeds  of  cruelty.  It  was  during  the  struggle  with  the  patri- 
cians that  the  prescriptions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  deluged 
Italy  with  blood.  After  they  were  destroyed  by  mutual 
slaughter  and  the  denunciations  of  the  Triumvirate,  thou^ 
there  was  often  the  greatest  possible  tyranny  and  oppression 
under  the  emperors,  there  was  none  of  the  wholesale  de- 
atmction  of  life  which  disgi-aced  the  repnblit^  when  the  rival 
factions  fronted  each  other  in  yet  undiminished  strength. 

Although,  however,  for  these  reasons  we  do  not  anticipate, 
at  least  at  present,  those  sanguinary  proscriptions  which 
have  for  ever  rendered  infamous  the  first  Revolution,  yet 
we  fear  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  changes  not  less 
destructive  in  their  tendency,  misery  still  more  widespread 
in  its  effects,  destined,  perhaps,  to  terminate  at  last  in 
bloodshed  not  less  universal.  Men  have  discovered  that 
they  are  not  mere  beasts  of  prey ;  they  cannot  live  on  6esh 
and  blood.  But  they  have  learned  also  that  they  can  live 
very  well  on  capital  and  property ;  and  it  is  against  these, 
in  consequence,  that  the  present  Revolution  will  be  directed. 
They  will  not  be  openly  assailed :  direct  confiscations  of 
possessions  have  fallen  almost  as  much  into  disrepute  as  the 
shedding  torrents  of  blood  on  the  scaffold.  The  thing  will 
be  done  more  covertly,  but  not  the  less  effectually.  They 
will  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  former  private  lives  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  recent  public  history  of  Great  Britain.  We  have 
shown  them  tha^  under  cover  of  a  cry  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  property  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  can  be  quietly  and  securely  destroyed  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  that,  veiled  under  the  disgoise  of  placing  the  currency 
on  a  secure  basis,  a  half  can  be  added  to  all  the  debts,  and 
as  much  taken  irom  the  remuneration  of  every  species  of 
industry,  throughout   the  country.     These  are  great  dis- 
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coreries,  thej  are  the  glorj  of  modem  civiUsatioD  ;  tbej 
hare  secured  the  support  of  the  vliole  Liberal  party  in  Great 
BritaiD.  The  objects  of  the  French  RevolutionistB  are 
vholly  different,  out  the  mode  of  proceeding  will  be  the 
same.  The  stiletto  and  the  poison  bowl  hare  gone  out  of 
fashion :  they  are  discarded  as  the  rude  inrention  of  a 
barbarous  age.  The  civilised  Italians  hare  taught  us  how  to 
do  the  thing.  Slow  and  unseen  poison  is  the  real  secret ; 
there  are  Lucretia  Boig;ias  in  the  political  not  less  than  the 
physical  world.  The  great  thing  is  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  masses  by  loud  professions  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
wannest  expressions  of  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
mankind  ;  and  having  roused  them  to  action,  and  paralysed 
the  defenders  of  the  existing  order  of  things  by  these  means, 
then  to  turn  the  united  force  of  the  nation  to  their  own 
purposes,  and  the  placing  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  state 
at  their  disposal.  Thus  the  ends  of  Revolution  are  gained 
without  its  leaders  being  disgraced  :  the  substantial  advan- 
tages of  a  transfer  of  property  are  enjoyed  without  a  moral 
reaction  being  raised  up  against  it.  Fortunes  are  made  by 
some,  without  a  direct  spoliation  of  others  being  perceived : 
multitudes  are  involved  in  misery,  but  then  they  do  not  know 
to  what  cause  their  distresses  are  owing,  nor  is  auy  peculiar 
obloquy  brought  upon  the  real  authors  of  the  pubUc  cala- 
mities. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  present  Provisional  Government 
of  France  are  actuated  by  these  motives,  any  more  than  we 
say  that  our  Negro  emancipators  or  bulHonists  and  free-traders 
meant,  in  pursuing  the  system  which  they  have  adopted,  to 
occasion  the  wholesale  and  ruinous  destruction  of  property 
which  their  measures  have  occasioned.  We  consider  both 
the  one  and  the  other  aa  political  fanatics  ;  men  inaccessible 
to  reason,  insensible  to  experience  ;  who  pursue  certain 
visionary  theories  of  their  own,  wholly  regardless  of  the 
devastation  they  produce  in  society,  or  the  misery  they 
occasion  in  whole  classes  of  the  state.  That  is  the  essence 
of  political  fanaticism ;  it  rages  at  present  with  equal  violence 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  In  the  present  Provisional 
Government  of  France  are  some  able  and  eloquent  men,  all 
of  them,  we  believe,  well-meaning  and  sincere.  But  they  set 
out  with  discarding  the  lessons  of  experience ;  their  prindple 
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is  an  entire  negation  of  all  former  eystems  of  goveniment. 
Thej  tluDk  a  nefr  era  has  opened  in  human  i^airs  :  that 
the  first  RoTolntion  has  destroyed  the  former  method  of 
directing  mankind,  and  the  present  has  ushered  in  the  dotoI 
one.  'Die;  see  no  bounds  to  the  spread  of  human  felicitj, 
b;  the  adoption  of  a  social  system  different  from  any  vhich 
has  yet  obtained  among  tbem.  They  hare  adopted  the 
ideas  of  Robespierre  without  his  blood, — the  Tisions  of 
Rousseau  without  his  profligacy. 

The  writings  of  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc  clearly  reveal 
these  principles,  particularly  the  "Hiatoire  des  Girondins" 
of  the  former,  and  the  "  Diz  Ans  de  1'  Histoire  de  Louis 
Philippe  "  of  the  tatter.  Lamartine  says  the  Girondists 
fell  because  they  did  not,  on  the  10th  August  1792,  when 
the  throne  was  overturned,  instantly  proclaim  a  republic, 
and  go  frankly  and  sincerely  into  the  democratic  system. 
If  he  himself  falls,  it  will  not  be  from  a  repetition  of  the 
error  ;  he  has  done  what  they  left  undone.  We  shall  see 
the  result.  Experience  will  prove  whether,  by  discarding 
all  former  institutions,  we  have  cast  off  at  the  same  time  the 
slough  of  corruption  which  has  descended  to  all  from  our 
first  parents.  We  shall  see  whether  the  effects  of  the  Fall 
can  he  shaken  off  by  changing  the  institutions  of  Bodetj ; 
whether  the  Devil  cannot  find  as  many  agents  among  the 
Socialists  as  the  Jacobins  ;  whether  he  cannot  mount  on  the 
shoulders  of  Lamartine  and  Arago  as  well  as  be  did  on  those 
of  Robespierre  and  Marat.  In  the  mean  time,  while  we  are 
the  spectators  of  this  great  experiment,  we  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  interesting 
particulars  regarding  the  acts  of  the  new  Goremment,  the 
professions  they  hare  made,  the  expectations  which  are 
formed  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  popular  joumab  of  the  working  dasses 
of  Paris — that  is,  the  present  rulers  of  Franc© — the 
DemocrcUie  Pacifigue,  has  adopted  the  following  mottoes: — 

"  The  Berola^on  of  1769  has  deatrofed  the  old  Begime ;  that  of  1648 

shoold  eatabllBh  the  new  one." 
"Sodal  refbrm  is  the  end,  as  Republic  is  the  menu :  all&te  Soei^Mt 

an  R^ablicaru ;  all  At  Ripublicaiu  are  Socialittt."  ' 

The  methods  by  which  the  plans  of  the  Socialists  are  to 

■  DmwatUit  Pacijique,  ]it  Uoroh  1B18. 
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be  worked  out,  are  in  the  same  joornal  dedared  to  be  as 
follows : — 

"  PBOaBAUUS  OT  THE  FEOFLB. 

"  A  m&n  with  &  heart, — a  man  greatly  loved  by  the  worKng  classee, — 
has  lent  his  hand  to  the  formation  of  a  programme  dictated  by  the  poptdar 
will.  The  Ideas  on  which  it  rests,  treat«d  as  Utopian  yesteraay,  have  no 
need  to  be  diacossed  to-day.  The  last  Bevolntion  is  an  explosion  of  light 
which  haa  dissipated  the  darkness.  The  Socialist  ideas,  railed  at  yesterday, 
accepted  to-day,  will  be  realised  to-morrow.    Its  principles  are — 

"  I.  The  righu  of  labour.— It  is  the  dnty  of  the  State  to  fornish  emi^oy- 
ment,  and  if  necessary  a  minimum  of  wages,  to  all  the  members  of  society 
whom  private  indostry  does  not  employ. 

"  n.  Route  ofrefugt  tot  indnstry. 

"  ITL  Despotism  most  be  for  ever  disarmed  by  the  transformation  of  the 
army  into  iaduslrial  regimenb,  (en  regiments  Indostriels,)  suited  alike  to  the 
deface  of  the  territory  and  the  execution  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Bepnblic. 

"  IV.  Pi 

"V.  Sav  „.  ..     .,  ,.     .         .  .„  .„        .       .....         

be  viv^ttd  by  tabour :  the  people  who  produce  all  riches  can  afford  to  be  th^ 
own  bankers. 

"  YI.  A  aniTersal  reform  of  laa  courtt:  juries  everywhere. 

"  Vil.  AbsolDt«  frudom  of  commumeationt  of  Aought, 

"  YIIL  A  progrtttioe  scale  of  taxation. 

"  IX.  A  progressiDnal  lax  on  macliinery  employed  in  indnstry. 

"X.  An  effectual  guarantee  for  a/mr  divititm  of  prqfiu  between  the 
capitalists  and  the  workmen. 

"  XI.  A  tax  on  haury. 

"XII.  UnioerKd  tuffrage. 

"  Xni.  A  national  atiembfy. 

"  Xiy.  AmwU  dediont  by  alt. 

"  Tive  la  Bepublique  I 
Qordou  DOS  annee  i "  * 

To  carrj  out  these  principles,  they  propose  a  general 
centralisation  of  all  undertakings  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  brought  under  the  direct  control  of  a  simple 
majority  of  unirersal  sufilrage  electors.  In  the  same  journal 
ve  find  the  folloving  proposals  : — 

"  ABSORFTTON  OF  RAILWAYS  BT  THK  STATE. 

*'  Let  na  reproduce  to-day,  with  the  certainty  of  being  heard  by  the  coun- 
try, the  wishee  which  the  Democratie  Pacifism  has  announced  every  morning 
since  its  origin,  seventeen  years  ago. 

"  L  All  lailwaya,  roads,  canals,  and  public  ways,  by  which  the  life  of 
France  circnlatee,  to  be  abtorhed  by  the  State, 

"  n.  The  State  should  undertake  all  stage-coaches,  carriers,  waggons, 
and  means  of  conveyance  or  transport,  of  every  description. 

'"  HL  All  joint-stock  banks  shonld  be  absorbed  by  the  State— (A  I'dtat 
lea  banques  conf^dr^.) 

"  ly.  All  insurance  companies,  mines,  and  salt-works,  to  be  nndertaken 
by  the  State. 

"  v.  No  more  fbreatalling,  accmnnlating,  regrating,  or  tmariAical  eompe- 
tttion.  Feudal  industry  is  pierced  to  the  heart ;  let  as  not  allow  it  to  raise 
Itself  fhim  the  dust."  t 

■  DemDcratit  Paeifijitc,  1st  March  1843,  p.  1.  f  Ibid. 
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Such  are  the  proposals  to  be  found  in  a  single  journal 
■which  represents  the  ideas  that  are  noir  fenuenting  in  the 
mind  of  France. 

These  propositions  will  probably  "  donnent  k  penser,"  as 
the  French  say,  to  most  of  our  readers.  Some  of  them  urill 
perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  our  lively  neighbours  are  getting 
on  at  railway  speed  in  the  regeneration  of  society.  We 
recommend  their  projects  to  the  consideration  of  the 
numerotis  holders  of  Freoch  railway  and  other  stock,  is  the 
British  islands.  They  will  doubtless  get  good  round  smns 
for  their  claims  of  damages  against  the  French  gOTemtnent; 
when  it  has  absorbed  aJl  the  joint-stock  companies  of  the 
country  I — the  more  so  when  it  is  recollected,  Ist,  That  the 
damages  will  be  assessed  by  juries  elected  by  nnirersal 
suffrage.  2d,  That  they  will  be  paid  by  a  gOTemment 
appointed  hy  an  assembly  elected  in  the  same  way.  We 
are  not  surprised,  when  such  ideas  are  afloat  in  the  ruling 
and  irresistible  workmen  of  Paris,  who  have  just  oTcrtumed 
Louis  Philippe  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  that  the  French 
funds  have  fallen  thirty-five  per  cent  in  these  few  days,  and 
railway  and  other  stock  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The 
Paris  3-per-cents  are  now  (March  18)  at  50 ;  the  5-per- 
cents  at  72. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  these  ideas  are  the  mere  dreams  of 
enthusiasts,  which  never  can  be  carried  into  practice  by  any 
government.  These  enthusiasts  are  now  the  ruling  power 
in  the  state  ;  their  doctrines  are  those  which  will  quickly  be 
carried  into  execution  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  masses, 
invested  by  universal  suffrage  with  supreme  domioion  in  the 
Republic.  Most  assuredly  they  will  carry  their  ideas  into 
execution ;  the  seed  which  the  liberal  writers  of  France  have 
been  sowing  for  the  last  thirty  years,  will  bring  forth  its 
appropriate  fruits.  What  power  is  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  these  popular  and  highly  lauded  "  improvements,"  after 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  has  been 
overturned  by  their  announcement  'i  These  persons  stood 
as  the  barrier  between  France  and  the  "  social  revolution  " 
with  which  it  was  menaced  :  when  they  were  destroyed,  all 
means  of  resisting  it  are  at  an  end,  and  the  friends  of 
humanity  must  trust  to  prevent  its  extension  to  other  states, 
mainly  to  the  reaction  arising  from  its  experienced  effects  in 
the  land  of  its  birth. 
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Already  there  appears,  not  merely  in  the  language  of  the 
popular  journals,  but  in  the  official  acts  of  the  ProTisioaal 
GoTernnient,  decisive  evidence  that  the  socialist  ideas  are 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  supreme  authority 
in  France.  On  March  1st,  there  appeared  the  following 
decree  of  the  Provisional  Government : — 

"  Tike  FrovbioDal  GoverDmeiit,  considering  that  the  reTolation  made  by 
tbe  people  shonld  be  made  for  tliem  : 

*'  That  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  loDg  and  inlqoitons  sufferings  of 
the  working  classes : 

"  That  the  qneation  of  labour  is  one  of  snpreme  importance : 

"  That  there  can  be  no  higher  or  more  dignified  preoccupation  of  the 
Hepnbtican  Government: 

"  That  It  becomes  Fraoce  to  stndj  ardently,  and  to  solve,  a  problem 
which  now  occupies  all  the  states  of  Enrope  : 

"  That  it  is  indispensable,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  the  fruits  of  their  labours : 

"  The  Provisional  Government  has  decreed, — 

"  That  a  permanent  commiaaiou  shall  be  formed,  which  shall  be  entitled, 
'  The  Commission  of  Government  fbr  the  Labourers,'  and  charged,  in  a 
peculiar  and  especial  manner,  with  their  lot. 

"  To  show  the  importance  which  Government  attaches  to  this  commis- 
sion, it  names  one  of  its  members,  M.  Ixinis  Blanc,  president  of  the  com- 
mission, and  for  vice-president,  another  of  its  members,  hi.  Albert,  mecha- 
nical workman. 

"  Workmen  are  invited  to  form  part  of  the  commission. 

"  It  ahall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  palace  of  the  Lu&emboDiv. 

'*  Louis  Blahc. 

"  Arm  AMD  Marrabt. 

"  Gasniir  Paoes."  • 

How  is  the  Provisional  Government  to  ^rtd  funds  for 
the  enormous  multitudes  vho  vill  thus  be  thrown  upon 
them,  or  to  satisfy  the  boundless  eipectations  thus  formed 
of  them,  and  which  their  own  acts  have  done  so  much  to 
cherish  ?  Already  the  want  of  money  has  been  expe- 
rienced. Nearly  all  the  banks  of  Paris  hare  failed;  the 
Barings-banks  have  been  virtually  confiscated,  by  the  depo- 
sitors  being  paid  only  a  tenth  in  specie  ;  and  the  Bank  of 
France  has  suspended  cash  payments.  The  GoTemme&t 
has  got  into  an  altercation  with  a  class  of  the  highest 
importance,  under  existing  circumstances,  which  is  striving 
to  liberate  itself  from  the  imposts  which  are  more  imme- 
diately felt  by  it.  So  early  as  March  2d,  the  journalists 
claimed  an  exemption  from  the  stamp  duties  on  tbe  public 
journals  ;  and  on  the  Government  hesitating  to  comply  with 
their  requests,  they  loudly  demand  the  dismissal  of  M. 


'  Democralu  Pae\fiqiu,  March  1, 184B. 
VOL.  L  2  F 
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Cremieuz,  tlie  new  minister  of  jnstioe.     The  Demoeraiie 
Pacifique  of  March  2d,  obaeires — 

"  The  zreatest  danger  of  our  eitaation  is,  not  that  which  comea  trota  with- 
ont,  bnt  tDat  which  comes  from  within.  The  most  imminent  danger  wonM 
be  the  slighleat  donbt  as  to  the  intentions  of  Goverament,  the  least  retro^«de 
Biep  in  the  presence  of  events.  That  disquiotode,  we  are  Ijonnd  to  admit, 
alreadj  exists  in  the  minds  of  many — distrust  is  the  precnrsor  of  revolntioDS. 

"  The  Government  has  bad  nnder  its  ejes  the  conduct  of  the  people.  Let 
it  imitate  it.  Energy,  constant  energy,  is  the  only  way  to  do  good.  The 
people  have  proved  it.  It  is  hy  energy  alone  that  the  prolongation  of 
struggles  is  prevented — tho  eBhsioii  of  blood  arrested — dangerous  reactions 
averted. 

"  Forward,  and  Force  to  power  I  Such  Is  the  doable  cry  of  the  Republic. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  Peers  most  not  only  l>e  Interdicted 
from  iDeeting ;  like  royalty,  they  must  be  abolished. 

"  M.  Cremienx,  tbe  minister  of  justice,  has  forgotten  his  pnndples.  He 
is  not  prepared  for  the  pan  he  has  to  perform.  He  blindly  yields  to  old 
attachments  and  prejudices.  At  the  moment  when  the  most  absolute  libeny 
of  the  press,  the  most  rapid  and  ceaseless  emission  of  ideas,  is  the  sole  con- 
dition of  the  public  safety — at  the  moment  when  we  are  in  the  midst  (rf  a 
cbaos  from  whence  we  cannot  escape  if  light  does  not  guide  our  steps — at 
tbatmomentM.Cremicux  proposes  to  extinguish  it — heproposes  this,  a  retro- 
grade step,  to  the  minister  of  finance— the  re-establishmeut  of  tlie  stamps 
on  journals. 

"  A  revolution  of  yesterday  cannot  be  thus  braved. 

"  These  gentlemen  wish  a  republic  surrounded  by  republican  institnlloDS. 

"  The  people  have  wrf  yet  laid  datcn  their  arnu."  f 

The  GovenimeBt,  after  haviog  made  a  show  of  resistance, 
yielded  to  their  masters.  The  duties  on  journals  were 
abolished,  and  absolute  freedom  was  given  to  the  pouring  of 
tbe  rankest  political  poisons  into  the  mind  of  France. 

It  is  easj  to  see,  with  a  government  resting  on  such  a 
basis,  where  the  first  practical  difficulty  will  be  found. 
Embarrassment  of  finance  is  the  rock  on  which  it  will 
inevitably  split :  the  more  certain  that  it  has  been  preceded 
by  a  huge  deficit  created  by  the  former  government ;  tbe 
more  galling  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  the  flight  or 
hoarding  of  capital  from  the  measures  of  the  present  one. 
Capitalists  are  universally  alarmed  over  the  whole  country. 
A  monetary  crisis,  as  is  tho  case  with  all  successful  revolu- 
tions, and  that  too  of  the  severest  kind,  has  ensued. 
M.  Gouin's  bank,  the  same  which  formerly  bore  the  name 
of  Lafitte,  has  failed  under  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  three 
millions.  Nearly  all  the  other  banking  establishments  of 
Paris  have  already  followed  the  example.  The  payment  of 
all  bills  was,  by  government,  postponed  for  three  weeks, 

•  Demoeratie  Pac^qae,  March  3,  18<8. 
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from  Febroary  28:  a  farther  extension  of  the  time  of 
payment  for  a  month  after  March  20,  has  been  petitioned 
for  bj  eiffht  hundred  of  the  first  banhers  and  merchatUa 
in  Paris.  Overwhelmed  bj  the  difEculties  of  his  situation, 
the  first  minister  of  finance  has  resigned ;  the  second,  M. 
Gamier  Pages,  has  published  a  financi^  account,  vhich 
exhibits  so  deplorable  a  state  of  the  finances,  that  it  maj 
almost  be  said  to  amount  to  an  admission  of  national  bank- 
ruptcj.  Despite  all  the  efforts  made  to  uphold  them,  the 
French  three-per-cents,  on  this  publication,  fell  to  fortj- 
seren.     The  terrors  of  the  holders  of  stock  are  extreme. 

An  able  eje-witness  giyes  the  following  account  of  the 
state  of  Paris,  amidst  this  terrible  social  and  financial 
crisis : — 

"  I  hftve  seen  dulj  And  iQtimatelj  peraoDs  of  ftll  parties ;  LegitimatiaU, 
Contervatturi,  or  adherents  of  the  late  govemm en t<— adherents  of  the  Mali 
MinistiT  of  half  an  hoar— adberenta  of  the  Bairot  Ministiy,  eqnall;  short- 
liTed— friends  and  intimates  of  members  of  the  Provisional  Government-  I 
can  most  tnilj  and  distinctly  aSnn,  that  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  from  anj 
of  them  bat  ajaroi  and  consternation ;  mingled  with  the  strongest  condem- 
nation of  the  two  conflicting  parties,  whose  obstinacj  had  brongfat  abont  a 
collision  which  eTei7bodj  had  feared,  though  no  one's  fears  had  come 
within  the  widest  range  of  the  reality.  I  heard  only  expressions  of  the  con- 
viction that  the  present  order  of  ihingB  could  not  last ;  that,  in  spite  of  the 
heroic  efforts,  the  excellent  intentions,  and  the  acknowledged  talents  of 
several  members  of  the  government,  it  had  nndertaken  to  construct  an  edi- 
fice which  mnst  fall  and  crush  them  nnder  its  mins ;  that  it  was  now  forced 
by  fear  npon  promises,  and  would  be  forced  apon  acts,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  etabiitt}'  of  any  government  whatever.  In  short,  the  profoondest 
anxiety  and  alarm  sit  at  the  heart  of  the  educated  classes  of  France,  of 
whatever  party — and,  not  the  least,  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  awful 
task  of  mling  aer.     Of  that  you  may  be  fully  assured. 

"  English  Liberals  will  perhaps  Bay  'This  we  expected;  bat  the  people?' 
Well,  I  mnst  affirm  that,  if  by  '  people'  they  mean  the  Industrioos,  qoiet 
working- classes,  the  real  basis  of  society,  the  object  of  the  respect  and  soli- 
dtude  of  all  enlightened  mlera^if  they  mean  these  men,  the  alarm  and 
consternation  are  greater  among  them  than  in  the  higher  classes,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  slenderness  of  the  resources  they  have  to  fall  back  upon ;  in  many 
cases  this  amounts  to  a  sort  of  blank  despair.  The  more  ciear-slghted 
among  them  see  the  terrible  chances  that  await  them;  they  see  eapittii 
Itavmg  Iht  cottnlry,  confidence  dutroyed,  and  employment  tuddenfy  nttpended 
or  vntJu/rawn,  to  on  extent  neuer  leen  before. 

"  Let  me  mention  a  f^w  small  but  significant  facts : — 

"  My  locksmith  told  me  he  had  always  employed  fonr  men ;  he  has  dis- 
charged three.  An  English  pastry-cook,  who  has  constantiy  employed 
fifteen  journeymen,  was  ationt  to  discharge  nearly  all.  Ev^ybody  u  turning 
atcay  tenantt,  espedaily  men,  at  the  more  expensive.  I  was  told  that  good 
carriage -horses  had  been  sold  for  five  hundred  francs  each.  A  vast  number 
of  houses  are  becomiog  tenantless  ;  the  removal  of  the  English  alone  would 
make  a  visible  change  in  this  respect.  And  what,  think  you,  are  the  feelings 
of  all  the  tribe  of  water-carriers,  washerwomen,  and  the  humble  dependents 
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for  exigtencfi  on  these  honeea  ?  Nothing,  dnrins  the  three  diys,  seemed  to 
be  more  affecting  and  alanning  than  the  right  of  Uieae  hnmblrat  ministnnts 
to  the  prime  wants  of  life  roshing  from  door  b>  door,  even  In  the  quietest 
streets,  to  get  their  hard  Ubonr  accomplished  in  safetf .  Our  portair  <feau 
was  everj  momiDg  onr  earliest  informant  of  the  events  of  the  night,  and  I 
was  Btrack  with  the  good  sense  and  clearness  of  his  views.  '  Ct$  metaam 
parlent  dignMU^  he  said ;  '  ett-ct  qiiih  vatient  KfaireporUar$  detmt  Cttt 
abturde — ce  sOTit  da  mauonget^  (These  gentlemen  talk  of  eqnalitj :  will 
the;  tnrn  water-carriers?  It  is  absurd— these  are  lies.')  '  Ih  voni  nou* 
ruiner  tout.'  ('  Tbej  are  goisg  to  roio  ns  all.'^  These  last  words  I  beani 
freqaentl  J  repeated  hj  peraona  of  the  working  claaees.  A  poor  commiesltmer, 
who,  for  high  paj,  and  throngh  long  ifalouri,  conveyed  a  letter  forme  on  the 
23d,  came  in  looking  aghast.  '  Nnut  voilli  tans  maitre' — ('  Here  we  are 
without  a  master,')  said  he.  '  Bon  Dieul  qu'ett-eeque  none  alloiu  devatir  F 
{'GoodGodI  what  will  become  of  ns?')  ■■  UnpayttmunutUrecetL'ettpba 
utt  payt.^  ('  A  coantr;  wilhoot  a  master  is  no  longer  a  cocntry.)  '  Nout 
aUotu  retomber  dan*  la  barbarU.'  ('  We  shall  fall  back  into  barbarism.'} 
This,  indeed,  was  so  soon  felt  by  all,  that  masters  were  appoiDted.  Bat  has 
that  restored  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  authority,  or  confidence  in  thoee 
who  wield  it,  indispensable  to  civil  society  ? 

"  I  heard  with  astonishment  English  people  on  the  road  saying,  *  Ob,  all 
Is  qniet  now.'  '  All  \a  going  on  very  well  now.'  From  no  Frenchman  have 
I  heard  this  superficial  view  of  the  case.  Paris  is  indeed  qniet  enough,  but 
it  is  the  quiet  of  exbaostion,  fear,  distrust,  and  dejection.  The  absolute 
silence  of  the  streets  at  night  was  awful.  £at  a  few  nights  before  the  22d, 
I  had  complained  of  the  incessant  roll  of  carriages  dniing  this  season  of  balls. 
From  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  3d  of  March,  the  most  retired  village 
could  not  have  been  more  ntteriy  noiseless.  Not  a  carriage — not  a  footfall 
— except  at  intervals  the  steady  and  silent  step  of  the  patrol  of  the  National 
Gaard,  listened  for  as  the  sole  guarnntee  for  safety.  '  Every  man,'  said  a 
grocer,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Guard,  to  me  in  his  shop,  '  most  now  de- 
fend bis  own.  We  have  no  protectors  but  ourselves ;  no  police,  no  army-' " 
—Timet,  Mareb  8, 1846. 

These  are  snfficientl;  alarmicg  features  in  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  any  country:  but  they  become 
doubly  so,  -when  it  is  recoUected  that  they  coexist  with 
unbounded  expectations  formed  in  the  labouring  masses,  in 
■whom  supreme  power  is  now  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally vested.  The  Revolution  has  been  the  triumph  of  the 
workmen  over  the  employers,  of  the  " prolei aires"  over  the 
the  "  bourgeois,"  of  labour  over  capital.  How  such  a 
triumph  is  to  eventuate  with  a  vehement  and  indigent 
population,  impelling  the  government  on  in  the  career  of 
revolution,  and  capital  daily  leaving  the  country,  or  hidiDg 
itself  from  the  dread  of  the  acts  of  a  goremment  about  to 
be  appointed  by  six  millions  of  electors,  is  a  qaestion  on 
which  it  well  becomes  all  the  holders  of  property,  in  what- 
ever rank,  seriously  to  reflect  in  this  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  extravagance  and  universality  of  their 
expectations  may  be  formed  from  the  following  ] 
the  description  of  a  still  later  eye-witness : — 
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"  PftTu  is  to  all  gppeftrsnce  trtnqttil ;  bnt  tbere  is  mnclj  Bgtutioa  that 
does  not  show  iUelf  OQtwsrdlf.  The  ujorkmen  of  all  trade*  are  odent  on 
Uffulation  which  thalltecure  more  vageafor  Itta  toil.  They  beset  the  Lns- 
embODTg  with  processions,  and  fill  the  Chamber  of  Peers  with  depntations. 
Louis  Blanc  has  discovered  that  to  oi^anise  lal>otir  Id  a  pamphlet  and  pat 
the  theory  into  practice  are  two  Terr  different  things.  The  walla  are  covered 
with  the  manifestoes  of  the  seyeral  braacbes  of  occupation ;  every  day  sees 
a  new  crop ;  they  reveal  tbe  existence  of  dissensions  among  the  workmen 
themselvea,  tboagb  they  are  ail  based  on  nearly  the  same  principles  ;  the 
seven-boopied  pot  Is  to  have  ten  hoops,  and  it  Is  to  be  felony  to  drink  small- 
beer.  The  eoehen  have  secured  a  tariff,  with  an  advance  of  wages  ;  the 
tailon  are  demanding  the  same ;  the  '  cheap '  establishments  are  in  despair, 
for  they  supply  classes  that  cannot  boy  at  higher  prices.  An  anztons  em- 
ployer i^ai^  the  difficulty  before  some  of  the  men  ;  the  only  answer  record- 
ed was  the  comforting  assurance  that  everybody  will  be  able  to  pay  five 
pounds  for  his  coat '  as  soon  as  society  is  regenerated  1 '  What  is  to  be  said 
to  snch  magnificence  of  hope  1  A  dtoyen  coatmaker  can  only  shrug  his 
Bboolders  and  wait  for  the  end.  One  step  has  been  taken  that  seems  likely 
to  lead  to  it~the  Commission  has  opened  a  regaler  of  all  emplotfmmlt,  attd 
ail  teeking  to  be  employed^  in  Parit.  Not  till  the  stem  tmth  is  revealed  by 
figures  will  the  full  difficulty  be  known,  and  some  estimate  formed  of  what 
a  government  can  not  do.  All  the  edicts  that  can  be  forced  from  it  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hour  will  break  down  under  the  weight  of  necessity,  as  they 
alwav^  have  done. 

"  Parallel  with  this  s^tation,  which  is  material,  runs  another,  which  is 
philosophical.  The  repnblic  is  not  perfect  enoogh,  and  some  vile  distinctions 
slUl  exist,  irritating  to  the  eye  of  equality.  The  government  is  petitioned 
to  abolish  all  marks  of  honour  for  civilians  ;  the  names  of  distinguished  dti- 
lens  can  be  recorded  in  a  golden  book,  a  liore  d'or  of  tbe  Republic,  as  the 
recompense  of  great  services  ;  but  no  cross  or  ribbon  is  to  be  worn.  Equa- 
lity deantt  la  mart  is  also  insisted  on  ;  the  same  place  in  the  cemetery,  and 
the  same  bier  for  all,  are  to  render  the  grave  In  appearance,  as  in  reality,  the 
great  leveller.  This  proscription  of  tbe  poor  vanities  of  life  and  death  is 
made  a  serions  object  by  some  of  the  active  spirits  of  the  time,  as  if  there 
were  any  real  importance  in  them."  ■ — Times,  March  13th,  1848. 

*  The  present  Bt&te  of  the  finances  of  France  is  thus  explained  b;  the  Finance 

"  On  the  Ist  of  Januar;  ISll,  the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  tbe  government 
stock  belongiog  to  the  sinking  fund  being  deducted,  was  4,2flT,SlS,102  frsoce. 
On  the  Istof  Januar;  1818,  it tmonnted to E,1TS,64',TS0 francs.  Farfrom taking 
advantage  of  bo  long  a  peace  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tbe  debt,  tbe  last  adminis- 
ttation  BOgmented  it  in  those  euoimous  proportions, — i>12,82E>^!8  franca  in  seven 


"  The  budgets  followed  the  progreEBion  of  the  debt. 

"  Those  of  1829  to  18S0  amount  to  1,014,011,000  bancs.  The  entire  of  the 
credits  placed  at  Uie  dirooaal  of  the  Mien  gOTemmect  to  the  year  1817  amounta 
to  1,712,07B,639£  62c.  NotwitliBtandiDK  tlie  succesdve  increaee  of  tbe  receipte, 
tfae  budgets  preeented  each  year  a  considerable  deficit.  The  ezpenwe  from  1610 
to  I81T  incluaiTely,  eioeeded  the  receipts  by  601,fi2fi,000  franca.  The  deficit  cal- 
culated for  tlie  year  1818  iBl8,000,OnO  fWca,  without  counting  tbe  additional 
chapter  o<f  tnp^emtntaiy  and  extraordinary  credits,  which  will  rsiise  tbe  total 
amount  of  the  bndgeta  to  the  duuige  of  the  last  administration  to  SS2,52G,000 

"  PoBUO  Worm. 
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If,  vith  material  resources  coDtlDoallj  and  r^idlj  dimi- 
niahing,  capital  leaving  the  country,  employment  failing, 
bankruptciea  general,  the  expenditure  of  the  opulent  at  an 
end,  the  finances  of  the  State  in  hopeless  embarrassment, 
the  French  GoTemment  can  satisfy  these  extravagant  wants 
and  expectations,  without  plunging  in  foreign  war,  they 
will  achieve  what  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  by  man. 

Who  is  answerable  for  this  calamitous  Revolution,  which 
has  thus  arrested  the  internal  prosperity  of  France,  involved 
its  financea  in  apparently  hopeless  embarrassment,  thrown 
back  for  probably  half  a  century  the  progress  of  real  freedom 
in  that  coantry,  and  perhaps  consigned  it  to  a  series  of 
internal  conrulaions,  and  Europe  to  the  horrors  of  general 
war  for  a  very  long  period  ?  We  answer  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  responsibility  resta  with  two  parties,  and  two 
parties  only — the  King  and  the  National  Guard. 

The  King  is  most  of  all  to  blame,  for  having  engaged  in 
a  conflict,  and,  when  victory  was  within  his  grasp,  allowing 
it  to  slip  from  hia  hands  from  want  of  resolution  at  the 
decisive  moment.  It  is  too  soon  after  these  great  and 
astonishing  events  to  be  able  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  whole  details  connected  with  them ;  but  the  concurring 
statements  from  alt  parties  go  to  prove  that  on  the  fir^ 
day  the  troopa  of  the  line  were  perfectly  ateady  ;  and  his- 
tory will  record  that  the  heroic  firmnesa  of  the  Municipal 
Guard  has  rivalled  all  that  is  most  honourable  in  French 
history.  The  military  force  was  immense;  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  men,  backed  by  strong  forta,  and  amply 
provided  with  all  the  muniments  of  war.     Their  success  on 

which  prud«noe  so  impeiiondy  commanded,  hkve  nised  the  credita  to  1,081,000,000 
francs.  From  this  sum  &re  to  be  deducted  the  soma  reimbutsed  bj  Uie  Mot 
poniea,  Bmounting  to  160,000,000  nines  ,-  the  last  loan,  62,000,000  Aancs,  making 
together  242,000,000  ftsDcs,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  839,000,000  francs.  Out  S 
this  sum,  43S,000,000  francs  have  been  expended  out  of  the  resources  of  the  flatt- 
ing debt,  and  404,000,000  (hues  still  remain  to  be  expended  on  the  compleliiw 
of  the  iTorks. 

"  Floaumo  Debt. 
"  The  floating  debt  increased  in  proportions  not  less  considerable.  At  the  khb- 
mencement  of  IS31  it  reached  an  amount  of  about  250,000,000  f^sncs.  At  th* 
date  of  the  26tb  February  last  it  exceeded  670,000,000  fHlxs,  to  which  )■  to  bi 
added  the  government  stock  belonging  to  the  savings-banks,  202,000,000  &tna, 
making  altogether  972,000,000  francs.  Coder  such  a  system,  the  podtion  of  tha 
oaatrBT  office  of  the  TreaBurj  could  not  often  be  brilliant.  During  the  two  hun- 
dred and  siity-eight  last  days  of  its  existence,  the  fallen  government  expendxl 
more  than  29)1,800,000  francs  beyond  i(s  ordinary  reeoureet,  or  1,1 00,000  ftiBM 
per  day."— J!(p>>rt  0^  fl"imii«  i1f(n»«er,  March  9,  1848. 
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the  first  day  vaa  unbroken ;  thej  had  carried  abore  a  hun- 
dred barricades,  and  vere  in  possession  of  all  the  military 
positions  of  the  capital.  But  at  this  moment  the  indecision 
of  the  King  ruined  ererjthing.  Age  seems  to  hare  extin- 
guished the  rigour  for  which  he  vaa  once  so  celebrated. 
He  shrank  from  a  contest  vith  the  insurgents,  paralysed 
the  troopa  bj  orders  not  to  fire  on  the  people,  and  openly 
receded  before  the  insurgent  populace,  bj  abandoning  Guizot 
and  the  firm  policy  which  he  himself  had  adopted,  and 
striring  to  conciliate  rerolution  by  the  mezzo  termine  of 
Count  Mole,  and  a  more  liberal  cabinet.  It  is  with  retreat 
in  presence  of  an  insurrection,  as  in  the  case  of  an  inrading 
army  ;  the  first  more  towards  the  rear  ig  a  certain  step  to 
ruin.  The  moment  it  was  seen  that  the  King  was  giving 
vay,  all  was  paralysed,  because  all  foresaw  to  which  side 
the  rictory  would  inchne.  The  soldiers  threw  away  their 
muskets,  the  officers  broke  their  swords,  and  the  rast  array, 
equal  to  the  army  which  fought  at  Austerlitz,  was  dissolved 
like  a  rope  of  sand.  Louis  Philippe  fell  without  either  the 
intrepidity  of  the  royal  martyr  in  1 793,  or  the  dignity  of 
the  elder  house  of  Bourbon  in  1830  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
is  generally  said,  that  the  Queen  urged  the  King  to  mount 
on  horseback  and  die  as  "  became  a  King"  in  front  of  the 
Tuileries,  aud  he  declined,  preferring  to  escape  in  disguise 
to  this  country,  history  must  record,  with  shame,  that  royalty 
perished  in  France  without  the  rirtues  it  was  entitled  to 
expect  in  the  meanest  of  its  supporters. 

The  second  cause  which  appears  to  bare  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  France,  is  the  general,  it  may 
be  said  nnirersal,  defection  of  the  National  Guard.  It  had 
been  openly  announced  that  20,000  of  that  body  were  to 
line  the  Champs  Elys^es  in  their  uniform  on  occasion  of  the 
banquet ;  it  was  perfectly  known  that  that  banquet  was  a 
mere  pretext  for  getting  the  forces  of  this  Rerolution 
together  ;  and  that  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
march  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries  after  it  was  over,  and 
compel  the  King  to  accede  to  their  demands.  When  they 
were  called  out  in  the  afternoon,  they  declined  to  act  against 
the  people,  and  by  their  treachery  occasioned  the  defection 
of  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  rendered  farther  resistance 
hopeless.    They  expected,  by  this  declaration  agtunal  the 
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King  of  their  choice,  the  monarch  of  the  barricades,  to  secure 
a  larger  share  in  the  goTernment  for  themselves.  They  went 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  intending  to  put  up  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Regent,  and  the  Count  of  Paris  as 
King,  and  to  procure  a  large  measure  of  reform  for  the 
constitution.  What  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that  thej  were 
speedily  supplanted  by  the  rabble  who  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  and  who,  deriding  the  eloquence  of  OdiUon  Barrot, 
aod  insensible  to  the  heroism  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  by 
force  and  violence  expelled  the  majority  of  the  deputies  from 
their  seats,  seized  on  the  President's  chair,  and,  amidst  an 
unparalleled  scene  of  riot  and  confusion,  subverted  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  proclaimed  a  Republic,  and  adjourned  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  name  a  Provisional  Government ! 
The  account  given  of  this  whole  revolt  by  an  eye-witness, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Times,  is  so  instructive,  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  transferring  it  to  our  columns  :— 

"  On  tbe  afternoon  of  Wedoesdaj,  Feb.  23,  P&ria  w&s  greatly  agitated, 
bnt  no  severe  fighting  had  taken  place ;  a  few  barricades  had  been  raiaed 
and  retaken  bj  the  troops  ;  the  plans  of  the  goTernment  were  complete — 
Marshal  Bngeand  bad  been  named  to  the  command  of  the  Torces  in  Faris, 
and  M.  Gaizot  infonned  the  King  that  he  was  confident  that  the  EsecotiTO 
Government  conld  put  down  the  insnrrectioa.  Tbe  royal  ansirer  was  a  dis- 
missal. The  King  dismissed  M.  GniEot,  and  dissolved  tbe  Cabinet  at  that 
momentoos  instant,  when  all  Che  energies  of  nnited  power  were  required  to 
fi^t  in  the  streets  a  battle  which  it  bad  itself  deliberately  provoked. 

"  Still,  however,  the  mischief  might  jet  have  been  repaired  if  vigorous 
measures  had  been  taken.  Bnt,  from  that  bonr,  nothing  bat  the  most  ex- 
traordinary blnnders  and  pasillanimily  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Court. 
CoDUt  M0I6  was  sent  for,  and  tbe  eveoingof  Wednesday  passed  in  attempts, 
or  in  no  attempts,  we  hardly  know  which,  on  his  part  to  form  aaemi.Uberal 
Cabinet.  In  tbe  city,  tbe  fall  of  the  Guizot  ministry  was  hailed  with  accla- 
matioQ  and  illnmination,  as  the  first  sign  of  popular  victory;  and  at  that 
BMne  critical  juncture  the  fataldiscbargeof  musketry  took  place  opposite  tbe 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  stained  the  pavement  with  blood,  and 
inflamed  the  people  to  a  revolutionary  pitch.  Tbe  night  was  spent  in  pre- 
paration for  a  more  terrible  morrow ;  but  as  yet  tbe  army  bad  nehber  fra- 
ternised nor  laid  down  its  weapons.  It  was,  on  tbe  contrary,  for  tbe  mott 
part  prepared  to  act ;  bnt  a  circnmstance  occnrred  at  Conrt  which  totally 
paralysed  its  resistance. 

"  After  Count  Mold's  failure,  tbe  King  sent  for  M.  Thiers.  That  gentle- 
man may  be  said  to  bave  actually  furmed  a  Cabinet  in  conjnnction  with  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  and  M.  Dnvergier  de  Hanranne,  for  they  instantly  proceeded 
to  the  discharge  of  the  highest  possible  duty  which  conld  devolve  on  miota- 
terial  responsibility.  The  one  act  of  their  government  was  tbe  publication 
of  that  Inconceivable  proclamation,  stating  that  no  further  rai^atwt  lAomU 
be  made,  and  the  promulgalum  of  orders  to  the  offtcerw  commandiiig  regimemlx 
to  witlidraw  tliem.  This  was  of  course  the  capitulation  of  the  Monarchy. 
Marshal  Bugeand — who  bad  the  command  of  the  troops,  had  now  completed 
bis  preparations  for  the  general  attack  of  the  barricades,  and  was  oonfident 
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of  success — protested  most  energeticallj  oguDst  this  eztraordinary  order, 
lad  said  that  if  it  was  acted  od  all  was  lost.  Tbe  King's  then  ministers, 
M.  Tbiers  and  M.  Bsrrot,  insisted  ;  the  King  took  their  advice,  and  Mar- 
shal Bngeand  resigned  the  commsnd.  of  the  troops,  observing  tbat  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  retain  it  if  nothing  was  to  be  done.  General  Lamoricifere 
was  therefore  named  to  the  comniand  of  Paris,  and  M.  Thiers  and  his 
friends  proceeded  to  effect  their  pacific  arrangements.  The  effects  of  their 
orders  were  immediatel}'  perceptibie,  although  the  declanaioa  of  their  names 
was  certainlj  not  followed  bj  the  conaeqaences  the?  had  anticipated.  The 
offlcers  of  the  armj,  indignant  at  so  nnexpected  a  termination  of  their  daties, 
sheathed  their  swords  ;  the  men  allowed  themselves  to  l>e  disanned  bj  the 
mob,  whom  they  had  been  ordered  not  to  resist,  and  the  people,  encounter- 
ing no  serious  opposition,  except  from  the  Municipal  Guard,  which  was  cut  to 
pieces,  rushed  on  to  the  conquest  of  the  Falais-Royal  and  the  Toileriea. 
To  snm  np  this  narrative  in  two  words — the  dismissal  of  the  Guizot  govera- 
ment  rendered  it  impossiblefor  the  Executive  Government  to  act  effecinallj ; 
the  anbseqnent  advice  of  M.  Thiers  and  the  resignation  of  Marshal  Bogeand, 
rendncd  it  impossible  to  act  at  all.  If  this  be,  as  we  have  everj  reason  to 
believe  it  is,  a  correct  narrative  of  these  transactions,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagnes  sbonid  not  have  made  themselves  conspi- 
caons  in  the  sabaequent  passage  of  this  Bevolution. 

"  The  mob  of  Paris,  at  do  hoar  of  the  day  (the  24th)  was  formidable  to 
ten  tbonsand  men,  much  less  to  a  hundred  thousand,  or  at  least  eighty 
thousand.  On  the  Thuredaj  (24th)  pablic  opinion  had  abandoned  the 
anatU.  The  National  Gitard  w<ndd  now  have  doru  anything  to  reproduce 
order,  but  they  had  no  time;  there  was  no  opportunltj  to  reunite  themselves; 
besides  which,  they  wanted  courage  and  snpport,  and  did  no(  even  dreom  of 
the  extreme  to  which  things  might  be  puihed.  There  never  was,  at  any  time, 
any  aciamemenl  among  the  people ;  the  troops  were  everywhere  well 
received ;  not  a  hostile  head  looked  from  a  window.  It  was  hoped  that 
something  might  be  done  by  a  deoi  on  strati  on  of  pablic  opinion,  bnt  nothing 
more.  The  emeutieri  the  first  and  second  day  simply  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  National  Guard.  They  were  all  the  time  ill  looked  npon  by 
the  real  people  of  Paris,  bnt  they  were  permitted  to  go  on  as  a  means  of 
action  on  the  comt  and  government.  The  accident,  or  rather  the  gross  and 
infamous  blander,  committed  before  the  Bureau  des  Affaires  Eirangirea  (of 
which  the  accounts  published  are  erroneoos),  produced  a  violent  irritation, 
which  was  ably  worked  upon  by  the  Repnblican  committee,  who  were  all 
along  on  tbe  watch  ;  bnt  this  irritation,  which  certainly  changed  the  character 
of  tbe  contest,  gave  no  arms  to  tbe  people ;  and  altliough  it  increased  tlieir 
snmbera,  they  were  never,  even  nnmerically,  formidable,  as  I  have  said,  to 
ten  thousand  men.  As  for  the  barricades,  there  was  not  one  that  was  ever 
defended  except  igainst  some  weak  patrol,  and  then,  after  a  little  popping, 
it  was  always  absndoned.  Literally,  there  was  no  fighting ;  there  was 
■Urmishmg  on  the  part  of  the  brave  Municipais — the  only  force  that  acted ; 
and  I  presume  it  acted  on  orders  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  chief 
milita^  anthority,  bnt  had  some  separate  and  general  instructions  of  its 
own.  Literally,  I  repeat,  there  was  no  fighting.  Bow  could  there  be?  There 
were  no  arms ;  that  is,  not  a  mnsket  to  a  hundred  men,  till  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  troops,  without  orders — except  "  not  to  fire," 
or  act  against  the  people — became,  in  several  parts  of  Pans,  mixed  up  and 
BBited  with  them.'^TinM,  March  8  and  14, 1818. 

Here,  then,  is  the  whole  aSair  clearly  revealed.  It  was 
the  timidity  of  GoTernmeDt,  and  the  defection  of  tbe 
I^ational  Guard,  which  mined  everything, — which  paralysed 
the  troops  of  the  line,  enconraged  the  insurgents,  left  the 
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brave  Municipal  Gaarda  to  their  fate,  and  caused  tbe  sur- 
render of  the  Tuileries.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of 
this  shameful  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  sworn  defenders 
of  order — this  "  civic  "  praetorian  guard  of  France  ?  No- 
thing but  this,  that  thej  have  destroyed  the  tnooarchy, 
ruined  industry,  banished  capital,  rendered  freedom  hopeless, 
and  made  bankrupt  the  State  1  Such  are  the  effects  of 
armed  men  forgetting  the  first  of  social  duties,  that  of  fidelity 
to  their  oaths.  How  soon  were  these  treacheroas  Natiooal 
Guards  passed  in  the  career  of  Revolution  by  the  infuriated 
rabble  !  How  soon  were  Odillon  Barrot  and  Thiers  sup- 
planted by  Lamartine  and  Arago  !  How  rapidly  were  the 
Dudiess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of  Paris  expelled  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — the 
cry  for  reform  drowned  in  that  of  revolution !  How  many 
of  the  20,000  National  Guards  who,  by  their  treachery, 
brought  about  the  Revolution,  will  foe  solvent  at  tbe  end  of 
two  months  1  Not  a  tenth  of  their  number.  They  will 
perish  deservedly  and  ignobly ;  ruined  in  their  fortunes, 
beggared  in  their  families,  despised  by  their  compatriots, 
execrated  by  Europe !  That  they  may  anticipate  what 
history  will  say  of  their  conduct,  let  them  listen  to  the  ver- 
dict which  it  has  pronounced  on  tbe  National  Guard  which, 
on  a  similar  crisis,  10th  August  1792,  betrayed  Louis  XVL, 
as  pronounced  by  an  authority  whom  they  will  not  suspect  of 
leaning  to  the  Royalist  side — M.  Lamartine. 

"The  National  Guard,  on  the  10th  August,  returned 
humiliated  and  in  consternation  to  their  shops  and  counting- 
houses  ;  ihey  had  justly  lost  tlie  lead  of  the  people.  Thence- 
forth, it  could  no  longer  aspire  but  to  be  the  parade  force  of 
tbe  Revolution,  compelled  to  assist  at  all  its  acts,  at  all  its 
fetes,  at  all  its  crimes  ;  a  vain  living  decoration  of  all  the 
mechanists  of  the  Revolution."* 

Of  which  Revolution  is  Lamartine  now  speaking — of 
that  of  10th  August  1792,  or  of  24th  February  1848? 
Beyond  all  doubt,  history  will  pass  a  severer  judgment  on 
the  treachery  which  overthrew  Louis  Philippe  than  on  that 
which  consummated  the  destruction  of  Louis  XVI. ;  for 
the  former  had  the  example  of  the  latter  for  its  guide  ;  they 
knew  how  soon  the  massacres  of  September  followed  the 

*  LAUAKTiHa,  Bitaire  tUt  Qinttdimt,  iii.  24f,  345. 
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triumplL  of  Angnat,  and  what  incalculable  calamities  the 
defectioQ  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Place  Carrousel  brought 
opoD  their  country  aud  Europe. 

What  benefit  have  the  working  classes  derived,  or  are 
tliej  Ukel;  to  derive,  from  this  deplorable  convulsion  1 
Great  ones  they  doubtless  expect,  as  it  has  issued  in  a 
triumph  of  labour  over  capital.  But  vhat  has  it  realised  ? 
We  shall  mention  one  or  two  particulars  to  illustrate  the 
benefits  hitherto  reaped  bj  this  class  from  its  victory. 

Thesavings-banksofFrancehadprospered immensely  under 
the  firm  and  pacific  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
following  account  of  them  is  derived  from  official  sources : — 

"  The  state  of  the  aavings- banks  ia  France,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  RevolatioD, 
indicated  an  extraordinarj  degree  of  coofiJence  in  tbe  Btabilitj  of  the  late 
goTemment.  In  1831,  tbere  were  only  TO  BaviDga-banks  in  France,  and 
tbe  amount  of  deposits  on  hand  was34,O0O,OO0  francs.  In  1839,  tbare  were 
404  banks,  and  the  deposits  bad  increased  to  171,000,000  francs  ;  in  1848, 
at  tbe  moment  of  the  Revolation,  tbe  deposits  had  risen  to  365,000,000 
francs,  or  ten  times  tbe  amonni  deposited  loorteen  years  before.  In  1839, 
the  average  valae  of  each  deposit  was  650  Francs,  wbich  is  probablj'  increased 
to  600  francs  average  at  the  present  time.  The  partial  saspeosEon  of  pay- 
ment bj  these  institutions  mast  affect,  at  least,  half  a  million  of  persons  of 
tbe  most  indostrioos  and  economical  part  of  tbe  popnlation,  chiefly  belonging 
to  tbe  lowDs;  and  they  are  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  tbeir  savings  at  tbe 
very  moment  tbey  most  need  them." — TKma,  March  14,  1848. 

Now,  these  savings-banks,  holding  deposits  to  tbe  amount 
of  about  £1,400,000  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  which  had  increased  ten-fold  during  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  have,  to  all  practical  purposes,  been  ren- 
dered bankrupt.  Unable  to  stand  the  dreadful  run  upon 
them  after  the  outbreak,  or  to  realise  the  amount  of  their 
deposits  by  the  sale  of  their  funded  property,  in  consequence 
of  its  prodigious  fall,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  suspend 
payment.  By  a  decree  of  Government,  the  holders  of 
deposits  in  the  savings-banks  are  to  receive  only  a  tenth  in 
cash — the  remainder  being  payable  six  months  hence,  in  a 
paper  now  practically  worth  nothing.  By  this  single  result 
of  the  Revolution,  above  500,000  of  the  most  meritorious 
and  hard-working  of  the  operatives  of  France  have  been,  in 
effect,  deprived  of  the  savings  of  a  whole  lifetime. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  any 
degree  more  favoured.  In  the  Times'  correspondent  from 
Paris,  of  March  14,  we  find  the  following  account  of  their 
present  condition : — 
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"  The  flaanctal  qneation,  ttie  state  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  task  oT 
providing  work  aod  food  for  the  people,  with  which  the  Government  hu 
charged  itaelf,  are  additiona)  motives  for  serionsness,  however.  The  credit 
of  more  than  one  banking- bouse  is  to-daj  said  to  be  tottering.  One  finn, 
it  is  openlj  mentioned,  has  resolved  to  stop  payment  to-moirow.  Trwle  ia 
very  bad.  Work  will  soon  become  scarce,  and  distress  and  ontcry  mnst  be 
expected  ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination to  do  everything  possible  for  the  relief  of  the  working  dasees,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Provisional  Giovemment,  this  source  of  nnea^ness  is  mena- 
cing to-day.  I  wish  a  more  cheerfal  view  of  the  situation  of  afiairs  were 
more  general  than  it  la,  for  it  might  check  the  departure  of  rich  natives  and 
foreigners  from  the  capital,  who  contimie  lo  retire  from  it  in  alamtixg  tatm- 
hers,  and,  obvionsly,  with  no  view  to  retnrn,  for  we  hear  of  sales  of  car- 
riages and  horaes,  for  a./^/U  port  o/cAe  coAu  they  bore  three  weeks  since. 
Twthje  thoutand  tenmnli  are  said  to  be  eUready  discAarged  inTtxia,  aadiaatj 
hooses  or  hotels  in  the  fashionable  quarters  have  become  litenll;  devoid  of 
occupants."— T^'niM,  14tb  March  1S48. 

That  Buch  &  state  of  things  must,  ia  the  end,  termiDate 
in  domestic  or  foreign  -war,  must  be  eyident  to  all  who  haye 
looked  eyen  on  the  surface  of  past  eTents.  The  causes  which 
at  present  uphold,  and  must,  ere  long,  destroy  the  Repub- 
lican Goremment  in  France,  are  thus  ablj  stated  bj  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  same  well-informed  journal : — 

"The  Provisional  Government  continues  to  exist  at  the  moment  only  from 
two  causes.  The  first  ia,  that  all  respectable  persons  hasten  lo  its  support 
under  the  influence  of  fear.  The  other  day  everybody  expected  to  be 
robbed  and  murdered :  aa  the  Provisional  Government  showed  a  strong 
desire  to  preserve  order,  all  those  individuals,  still  surprised  to  find  them- 
selvea  unplundered  and  unasaaseinated,  attributed  the  miracle  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  ran  to  its  support  in  self-defence.  The  adhesions  have  been 
readier  and  more  numerous  many  times  over  thsn  in  1830.  The  second 
cause  which  gives  a  short  reprieve  to  the  government  is,  that  it  Aumovn  fiU 
ferocious  irunuler  that  made  it,^and  which  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  over* 
turn  it  aa  it  set  it  ap,^by  the  most  absurd  indulgences,  by  still  more  fatal 
promises  for  the  fntnre.  The  same  set  of  rnfBana  (heroes)  who  forced  the 
Chamber,  and  who  thmat  the  Provisional  Government  on  the  Deputies,  are 
still  there  to  invade  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  substitute  another  idol  for 
Lamartine  &  Co.  Still,  I  believe  they  will  not  do  so  just  yet ;  perhaps  wa 
may  get  on  till  the  Constitutional  or  National  Assembly  meets ;  but  I  donbt 
it.  But  then,  even  then,  what  is  to  take  place?  Faction,  clubs,  warlo  tb« 
knife.  The  French  are  precisely  the  same  men  they  were  in  '89  ;  they  are 
not  changed  in  the  least.  Classes  have  been  modified  by  wealth,  commerce, 
prosperity,  &c.  ;  but  these  are  the  quiet  cltusei,  who  mU  be  smUlauied  up  in 
the  cottTte  of  the  next  Jive  years.  At  the  present  moment,  the  working,  or 
the  soi-diiant  working  classes,  who  are  literally  the  sovereign  power,  an 
looked  npon  with  fear,  disgust,  and  abhorrence,  by  every  man  in  France  of 
a  superior  condition,  including  the  National  Guard;  and  they  are  all  specu- 
lating how  to  get  quit  of  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  Blanc  is 
keeping  them  quiet  by  preaching  tltopianiam.  He  is  doing  so,  honestly  and 
enthusiastically,  it  is  said ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
is  flattered  and  soothed  by  the  idea  of  converting  work  into  an  amusement,  of 
obtaining  perpetual  easy  employment  by  the  state,  and  a  pension  at  flfty-five 
years  of  age.  This  psnse,  however,  docs  not  deceive  the  commerce,  the 
capittd,  the  education  of  France,  and,  at  1  laid,  them 
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It  is  not  surprisiog  that  vievs  of  this  description  should 
be  enteiiained  by  t^  well-informed  persons  on  the  spot 
in  France,  for  the  new  "National  ABsemblj,"  to  whom 
the  formation  of  a  constitution  is  to  he  intrusted  in  that 
country,  is  to  be  composed  in  such  a  vaj  as  renders  the 
direct  or  indirect  spoliation  of  property  a  matter  of  almost 
certainty.  The  following  is  the  decree  of  the  Provisional 
Goremment  on  the  subject : — 

"FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 
"  LiBKRTY— Eqoautt — Fbatkrnity. 

"  llie  Provi^onal  Gofernment  of  the  Republic,  wlsbing  to  resign,  as  soon 
as  poBsible,  ioto  the  hands  of  the  Definitive  GoTernmeat  the  powers  it  eser- 
cisee  in  tbe  interest  and  bj  tbe  cammand  of  the  people, 

"  Decrees, 

"Article  l.<— The  electoral  assemblies  are  convoked  in  each  district  for 
tbe  9th  of  Apiil  next,  to  elect  tbe  representatifes  of  the  people  in  the  Na- 
tional Assemblj,  wbich  is  to  frame  the  conatitntion. 

"  Article  2. — The  election  shall  have  the  population  for  its  bs^. 

"  Article  3.— The  total  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  shall 
be  900,  including  those  of  Algeria  and  the  French  colonies. 

"  Article  4. — They  shall  be  appdrtioned  b;  the  deputies  in  the  proportion 
indicated  in  the  annesed  table. 

"  Article  b. — Tbe  suffrage  shall  be  direct  and  universal. 

"  Article  6. — All  Frenchmen,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  resided  in 
the  district  daring  six  months,  and  not  jadicially  deprived  of  or  suspended 
iu  the  exercise  of  their  dvic  rights,  are  electora. 

"  Article  7. — All  Frenchmen,  twenty-five  yeara  of  age,  and  not  judicially 
deprived  of  or  suspended  In  the  exercise  of  their  civic  rights,  are  eli^ble. 

"  Article  8.— The  baUot  gbaU  be  secret. 

"  Article  9.— All  the  electors  shall  vote  in  the  chief  tovra  of  their  district, 
by  ballot.  Each  bulletin  shall  contain  as  many  names  as  there  shall  be 
representatives  to  elect  in  the  department. 

"  No  man  can  be  named  a  representative  of  the  people  unless  he  obtain 
2000  suffrages. 

"  Article  10. — Every  representative  of  the  people  shall  recdve  an  indem- 
nity of  25f.  per  day  daring  tbe  session." 

Here  is  a  tolerably  democratic  constitution,  which  will 
probably  excite  some  little  disquietude  in  the  breasts  of 
the  holders  of  French  stock  and  railway  shares.  Uni- 
Tereal  suflfrage — a  single  assembly  of  900  members,  each 
of  whom  is  to  be  paid  a  pound  a  day  cAring  the  session. 
To  make  the  experiment  stilt  more  perilous,  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  to  the  Provisional  Government  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  ministers  of  instruction  throughout 
the  country,  in  which  he  enjoins  them  to  recommend  to  the 
people  "to  avoid  the  representatives  who  enjoy  the  advan- 
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tages  of  education  or  the  gifts  of  fortune."  *  This  circular 
excited,  as  veil  it  migbt,  such  a  panic  in  Paris,  that  the 
other  membera  of  the  ProTisional  Government  were  obliged 
to  disovD  it.  But  that  only  makes  matters  -worse  :  it 
shows  what  the  Provisional  Grovemment  reallj  meant,  and 
how  completely  they  have  already  come  to  stand  on  the 
vei^e  of  civil  war.  The  projected  decree  for  levelling  the 
National  Guard,  by  distributing  the  companies  of  voltigeora 
and  chasseurs  (the  ilite)  thi-ough  the  whole  mass,  has  already 
produced  an  address  by  their  battalion,  in  vniform,  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  which  was  received  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  by  an  immense  crowd  with  cries  of  "j4  bas  les  Aris- 
tocrats !  on  ne  passe  pas !"  It  is  no  wonder  the  National 
Guard  are  at  length  alarmed.  The  aristocracies  of  know- 
ledge and  property  are  to  be  alike  discarded  I  Ignorance 
and  a  sympathy  with  the  most  indigent  class  are  to  be  the 
great  recommendations  to  the  electors !  Truly  the  National 
Guard  will  soon  reap  the  whirlwind  ;  we  are  not  surprised 
the  French  funds  have  undergone  so  prodigious  a  fall.  The 
holders  of  Spanish  bonds  and  American  States'  debts  know 
how  universal  suffrage  assemblies  settle  with  their  state- 
creditors.  Sidney  Smith  has  told  the  world  something  on 
the  subject. 

The  "  pressure  from  without "  on  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment becomes  every  day  more  severe  and  alarming  as  time 
rolls  on ;  wages  cease,  stock  falls  in  value,  savings-banks 
suspend  payment,  and  all  means  of  relief,  save  such  as  may 
be  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  government,  disappear. 
The  following  is  a  late  account  of  the  state  of  matters  in 
this  important  respect,  from  the  French  metropolis  : — 

"  France,  crovrded,  impoverished,  indebted,  and  stimitened  at  sll  pointi. 
Bees  BD  opening  in  the  exercise  of  a  sovemgn  people's  will.  It  gets  a 
glimpse  of  light  and  life  tfarongh  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Hence  thia  desperate 
competition  for  the  nationiil  reaonrces ;  and  hence,  we  grieve  to  add,  tbii 
wasteful  and  Improvident  diatribntion. 

"These  depotations  are  a  congenital  evil.  Thej  be^  from  the  very 
moment  the  Frovisiyal  Govemment  was  proclaimed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Depatlee.  Its  progress  thence  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  a  depntalioa. 
The  members  immediatelj  began  to  thunder  at  tbe  doors  and  clamou'  for 
admittance.    A  club  orator  has  since  boasted  that,  had  it  not  been  for  this 

*  "  La  plus  gnmde  erreur  coDtre  laqueUe  il  bille  prtmunir  la  population  d« 
noe  campigDes,  c'ert  que  pour  ttro  raprteentant  U  sott  nfceMaire  d'avo^  de 
rtducation  an  de  la  fortune, — PireiUain  du  3IiiUttrtitIittlnicti(»pt^y»t,Mart 
Oae,  1S48. 
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ImportBDity,  nothing  wonM  biive  been  done — tbat  not  a  step  his  been  taken 
wUbont  exteroal  impnlse — and  that  the  people  had  to  vrait  two  honre,  on 
that  irODderfnl  Tbnrsdaf,  before  the  Froyiaional  Government  wonld  an- 
nonDCe  a  repoUic  Since  that  moment  the  depatationa  maj  be  said  never 
to  have  ceoMud  m  Pari*.  For  the  first  week  thej  did  not  affect  a  distinctive 
character,  bnt  came  as  accident  had  thrown  them  together— im  thmaand 
from  Ihu  quarter,  and  twaOy  thmttOAd  from  that ;  iomeimtu  &e  people,  and 
tomOmei  the  National  Guard,  or  a  medley  of  all  torti.  In  l/ioie  dcoft  tAet/ 
were  armtd.  Lamortine  had  to  tnro  ont  six  limes  a-day,  mal!.e  gestures  half 
an  hour  for  a  hearing,  and  then  spend  bis  brilliant  eloqnence  on  a  field  of 
bavoneti  and  blonaee.  When  the  poet  had  annk  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the 
indefatigable  deputation  adjoamed  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  drew 
forth  M.  Ledre  Rollio,  who  had  not  learned  his  way  abont  the  apartments, 
or  the  names  of  the  oCBdala,  before  be  was  required  to  procaolgate,  off-hand, 
n  complete  system  for  the  internal  administration  of  France.  It  is  possible 
that  his  first  tbotighta  might  have  been  as  good  as  liis  second  on  this  sub- 
ject; bat  the  demand  was  nevertheless  premature.  The  stream  of  depnta- 
tion  has  ^oce  become  less  turbid,  violent,  and  fnll ;  bnt  it  has  been  quite 
conlinnona.  and,  to  all  appearance,  Labiivr  el  labetur  m  onute  eohibilis  ovum. 
"  We  believe  there  is  not  a  single  branch  of  employment  or  of  idleness  in 
Paris,  that  has  not  marched  en  huum  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  demand  mote 
waget,  leu  tDork,  eerlatnty  of  employment,  and  a  releatefrom  ait  the  ntlet  and 
ratrietiont  tthuA  the  eiperienee  of  their  matlert  liad  found  to  be  neeeuary. 
It  is  nnwise  to  damp  the  expectations  of  &000  armed  men.  In  some  cases, 
therefore,  the  Government  capitulated  on  rather  hard  terms.  By-and-by  it 
adopted  vhat  we  really  think  the  best  possible  alternative.  It  requested  the 
trades  to  nominate  their  several  deputies,  and  set  the  operative  parliament  to 
adjust  all  its  rival  pretensioos  at  the  Lnxembourg.  Then  there  came  depn- 
taiious  of  women,  of  siudenta,  of  pawnbrokers'  tickets,  of  bankers,  of  bread- 
eaters,  of  bread-makers,  of  cabmen,  of  'bnaamen,  of  sailors,  of  porters,  of 
everyibing  that  had,  or  had  not,  an  office  and  a  name.  France,  of  course, 
has  had  the  precedence,  haviog,  in  a  manner,  the  first  start ;  but  ths  nations 
of  the  earth  are  beginning  to  find  room  in  tlie  endless  procession.  Alt  the 
world  will  run  into  it  la  time.  The  vast  column  is  just  beginning  to  form 
in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  is  slowly  deboachlng  round  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Already  we  see  a  hundred  European  sections.  They  follow  in  one  another's 
traiL  An  Anacbarsis  Clootz  is  wailing  to  receive  them  at  the  barriers,  and 
manha)  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville."— I^iniei,  March  15, 1846. 

This  state  of  matters  is  certainlj  abundantly  formidable 
to  France  and  to  Europe.  A  great  experiment  is  making 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  working-classes  goveniing  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  state,  vil^out  the  aid  of  property 
or  education.  France  has  become  a  huge  trades-union,  the 
committee  of  which  forms  the  Provisional  Goyemment,  and 
the  decrees  of  which  compose  the  foundation  of  the  future 
gorernment  of  the  republic.  Such  an  expeiiment  is  certainly 
new  in  human  affairs.  No  previoos  example  of  it  is  to  be 
found,  at  least  in  the  old  world  ;  for  it  will  hardly  be  said 
that  the  republic  of  1793,  steeped  in  blood,  engrossed  in 
war,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salratiou,  is  a  precedent  to  which  the  present  regeneration 
of  society  will  refer,  in  support  of  the  principles  they  are 
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now  reducing  to  practice.  We  fear  its  state  has  been  not 
less  justly  than  graphicallj  described  by  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  correspondeuta,  who  says — "  They  are  sitting 
as  at  a  pantomime ;  everything  is  grand  and  glorions ; 
France  is  regenerated,  and  all  is  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Meanwhile  France  is  vtterly  insane — a  vast  lunatic  asylum 
vnthovt  Us  Actors." 

The  present  state  of  Paris,  (March  21,)  and  the  germs  of 
social  conflict  which  are  hegianing  to  emerge  from  amidst 
the  triumph  of  the  Socialists,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  extracts  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  dated  Paris,  18th  March  : — 

"  Paris,  Friday  Evening. — There  has  been  another  day  of  great  exdte- 
meiit  and  alann  in  Faria.  Upwarda  or  30,000  of  the  working  classes  oon- 
pregated  in  the  Chnmps  Eljeto,  and  went  in  pn>c«se1on  to  the  Hold  de 
Ville,  to  a^nre  the  Government  that  it  might  depend  upon  their  assiataace 
against  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  coerce  it,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  c&me.  I  need  bardiy  inform  you  that  this  formidable  demonstr&tion  is 
intended  as  a  amire  coup  to  the  protest  presented  by  the  National  Goards 
yesterday,  against  M.  Ledrn  Rollin's  decree  dissolving  the  grenadier  and 
light  companies  of  the  Halionai  Gnarda.  It  is  not  the  least  alarming  fea- 
ture in  this  affair,  that  it  exhibits  an  amount  of  discipline  among  the  word- 
ing classes,  and  a  prompiltnde  of  execniion,  which  are  bat  too  snre  indica- 
tions both  of  the  power  and  the  readiness  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to 
do  mischief  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  demonstration  took  place  which 
displeased  the  maases ;  yet  in  one  short  night  the  order  goes  forth,  the 
arrangemeata  are  made,  and  before  ordinary  mortals  are  oat  of  tlieir  beds, 
30,000  of  the  working  classes  are  marshalled  nnder  their  leaders,  and  on 
their  march  to  make  a  demonstration  oC  their  force,  in  presence  of  tbe 
execntive  government — a  demonstration  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
be  snre,  is  favourable  to  the  Govemmeiit,  bat  which  to-morrow  may  be 
against  it.  Who  have  the  orders  proceedfj  from  that  drew  together  these 
masses?  How  were  they  brought  together?  The  affair  is  involved  in 
mystery ;  but  there  is  enough  in  it  to  show  an  amount  of  organisation  tor 
which  the  public  was  not  prepared,  and  which  ongbt  to  show  all  those  within 
its  operation  that  they  are  sitting  npon  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  The  fact  is, 
and  there  is  no  denying  or  concealing  it — Paris  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
cinbe,  who  rale  not  only  it,  but  the  ostensible  government.  The  National 
Guards,  so  powerful  only  a  week  ago,  are  now  impotent  whether  for  good 
or  evil.  'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  The  National 
Guards  have  qaarrelled.  The  Chasseurs  look  with  jealousy  on  the  compag- 
m'a  iTeliie — the  compoffnia  deiite  will  not  fraternise  with  the  Chaasears. 
The  81,000  men,  who  formed  the  National  Goards  before  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, look  with  contempt  upon  the  150,000  new  men  thmst  into  tbeir  ranks 
by  M.  Ledm  SoUm,  for  election  purposes,  and  call  them  antaUU.  The  new 
levies  feel  that  they  cannot  compete  in  wealth  with  the  good  company  in 
which  they  so  anexpectedly  find  themselves,  and  they  call  the  old  guards 
aritlocTtOi.  Add  to  this  the  discenteut  of  the  grenadier  and  light  companies 
at  being  deprived  of  their  distinctive  associations  and  dress — the  displeasoFe 
of  the  old  officers,  who  are  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  epaulettes  by  their 
new  and  democratic  associates — and  the  intrigaing  of  the  would-be  officers 
to  secure  a  majority  of  suSragca  in  their  own  favour,  and  yon  may  airive  at 
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K  JadRineiit  of  the  alight  chance  there  Is  of  the  National  Gnarda  of  the  pre- 
sent daj  nDJUng  for  anj  one  purpose  or  object.  The  result  of  tbh  is  obvions. 
In  case  of  an  oatbreok,  tbe  National  Gaards,  who  were  so  nsefnlin  re-eatab- 
IlabiDg  order  on  tbe  two  dafs  after  the  abdication  of  Lonia  Philippe,  could 
no  longer  be  depended  on.  Paris  would  be  in  the  possessiOQ  of  tbe  mob, 
and  that  mob  is  under  the  direction  of  leaders  composed  of  the  worat  and 
the  most  nuscmpiilona  of  demagognes." 

The  same  correspondent  adds  : — 

"  The  financial  and  commercial  crisis  which  haa  created  anch  ravagea  here 
for  the  last  week  ia  rapidly  extending.  I  have  already  given  yon  a  dis- 
trassing  list  of  private  bankers  who  have  been  obliged  to  gnapend  payment. 
Another  bank,  Chongh  not  one  of  any  great  name,  was  spoken  of  yesterday 
as  being  on  the  eve  of  bankrnptcy ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  Qnd  that  tbe  bank  is 
still  open  this  morning,  afthongb  it  is  doubtfol  if  it  will  continue  ao  to  the 
end  of  the  day.  I  abstain  from  mentioning  the  name.  The  commercial 
world  ia  just  in  aa  deep  distress  as  the  finandal  world.  Bvay  braiKh 
of  trade  it  paralifted.  It  m  useless  to  attempt  to  give  particular  names,  or 
even  trades.  I  shall  therefore  only  mention,  that  in  one  branch  of  trade, 
which  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  richest  in  France,  namely,  tbe  metal 
trade,  there  is  an  almost  total  suspension  of  payments.  It  ia  not  that  the 
traders  have  not  property,  bat  Chat  they  cannot  turn  it  into  cash.  They 
have  acceptances  to  meet,  and  they  have  acceptances  in  hand ;  but  they 
cannot  pay  what  is  doe  by  them,  for  they  cannot  get  what  others  owe.  In 
short,  trade  it  parafyted;  for  the  medium  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  carried 
on  has  disappeared.  In  other  trades  precisely  the  same  circnmstances 
occur;  but  I  only  mention  this  one  trade  as  showing  the  position  of  all 
others.  How  long  is  this  to  laat?  No  one  can  say :  but  one  thing  certain 
is,  that  no  symptom  of  amelioration  haa  hitherto  shown  itself." — Mormng 
ChrxmieU,  March  20. 

As  the  experiment  now  making  in  France  is  new,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  important,  so  it  is  to  the  last  degree  to 
be  wislied  that  it  may  go  ^n  undisturbed.  The  other  powers 
of  Europe  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against  it : 
but  no  armed  intervention  should  be  attempted,  if  France 
retains  the  pacific  attitude  she  has  hitherto  held  in  regard 
to  other  states.  The  Republicans  of  that  country  have  never 
ceased  to  declare  that  the  first  Revolution  terminated  in 
internal  bloodshed,  military  despotism,  and  foreign  subjuga- 
tion, because  it  was  not  let  alone — because  the  Girondists 
plunged  it  into  war,  in  order  to  provide  a  vent  for  the  ardent 
passions  and  vehement  aspiratioDS  of  the  unemployed  multi- 
tudes in  that  country.  Lamartine  admits,  in  his  celebrated 
circular,  that  in  1792  "war  was  a  necessity  to  France." 
He  disclaims,  as  every  man  of  the  least  knowledge  on  the 
subject  must  do,  the  idea  that  it  was  provoked  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  who,  it  is  historically  known,  were  drawn  into 
it  when  wholly  unprepared,  and  as  unwillingly  as  a  con- 
scientious father  of  a  family  is  forced  into  a  duel.     Lamar- 
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tine  saja  the  same  necessity  no  longer  exists — ^that  the 
vorld  has  become  pacific,  and  that  internal  regeneration,  not 
foreign  conquest,  is  the  end  of  this  revolution.  We  hope  it 
is  so.  We  are  sure  it  is  ardently  desired  in  this  countrj 
that  pacific  relations  should  not  be  disturbed  with  the  great 
republic,  provided  she  keeps  withm  her  own  territory,  and 
does  Dot  seek  to  assuage  her  thirst  at  foreign  fountains. 
By  all  means  let  the  loug-wished-for  experiment  be  made. 
Let  it  be  seen  how  society  can  get  on  without  the  direction 
of  property  and  knowledge.  Let  It  be  seen  to  what  sort 
of  state  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists  and  St  Simonianei,  the 
dictates  of  the  trades-unions,  the  clamour  of  the  working 
masses,  will  speedily  reduce  sodety.  Theirs  be  the  gloiy 
aod  the  honour  if  the  experiment  succeeds — theirs  the  dis- 
grace and  the  obloquy  if  it  fails.  Let  all  other  nations 
stand  aloof,  and  witness  the  great  experiment — "a  clear 
stage  and  no  &vour"  be  the  universal  maxim.  But  let 
every  other  people  abstain  from  imitating  the  example,  till 
it  is  seen  how  the  eosperiment  has  succeeded  in  the  ffreai 
parent  repvhlic.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  follow  its  foot- 
steps when  experience  has  proved  it  is  conducive  to  human 
happiness  and  social  stability. 

But  while,  as  ardently  as  any  Sodatist  in  existence,  we 
deprecate  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  any  European 
power,  and  earnestly  desire  to  seei  the  great  social  experi- 
ment now  making  in  France  brought  to  a  pacific  issae,  in 
order  that  its  practicability  and  expedience  may  for  ever 
be  determined  among  men,  yet  it  is  evident  that  things  may 
take  a  different  issue  in  that  country.  It  is  possible — ^though 
God  forbid  we  should  say  it  is  probable — that  the  great 
republic  may,  from  internal  suffering,  be  driven  to  foreign 
aggression.  This,  on  Lamartine's  own  admission,  has 
happened  once :  it  may  happen  twice.  France  has  four 
hundred  thousand  regular  troops  under  arms ;  and  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  a  musket  is  to  be  forthwith  enrolled 
in  the  National  Guard.  Twenty-five  thousand  of  that  body 
have  already  been  taken  into  regular  and  permanent  pay,  at 
thirty  sous,  or  about  fifteenpence  a-day,  and  sent  to  the 
frontier.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  this  immense  and 
excited  mass,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  little  food  in 
their  stomachs,  may  drive  the  Government,  as  in  1792  they 
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did  that  of  the  Girondists,  on  LatnartiDe's  admiasion,  into 
foreign  irarfare.  It  behoves  Europe  to  be  on  its  guard. 
Fortunately  the  course  which  its  governments  should  pursue 
in  such  an  event  lies  clear  and  open.  They  have  only  to 
resume  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  concluded  in  1813,  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  the  great  military  republic  of  which  Napo- 
leon vas  the  head.  Let  that  treaty  be  secretly  but  imme- 
diately renewed  as  a  purely  defensive  league.  Let  no  one  think 
of  attacking  France ;  but  the  moment  that  France  invades 
any  other  power,  let  the  four  great  powers  forthwith  bring 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  each  into  the  field.  Let 
not  the  wretched  mistake  be  again  committed,  of  the  others 
looking  tamely  on  when  one  is  assailed — "  et  dum  singuli 
pugnant,  universi  vincuntur."*  The  moment  the  French 
cross  the  Rhine  or  the  Alps,  the  states  of  Europe  must  stand 
side  by  side  aa  they  did  at  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  if  they 
would  avoid  another  long  period  of  oppression  by  the  con- 
quering Republicans. 

Nearly  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr  Burke  observed 
— "  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  ;  that  of  sophists,  economists, 
and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex — that  proud  submission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedwu.  The  unbought  grace  of  life — the  cheap 
defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiments — is  gone. 
It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired 
courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever 
it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  of  its  evil, 
by  losing  all  its  gro3sness."t  What  a  commentary  on  these 
well-known  and  long-admired  words  have  recent  events 
afforded !  It  is  indeed  gone,  the  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex — 
the  proud  submission,  the  dignified  obedience,  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  formerly  characterised  and  adorned 
the  states  of  modem  Europe.  With  more  courage  than  the 
German  Empress,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  fronted  the  revo- 
lutionary mob  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but  no  swords 
leapt  from    their  scabbards  in  the   Chamber  of  Deputies 
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vhen  her  noble  appeal  was  made  to  the  loyalty  of  France 
— DO  generoos  hearta  gare  Tent  to  the  voids,  "  Moriamar 
pro  rege  noatro,  Maria  Theresa  1"  It  could  no  longer  be 
said — 

"  Fur  Aastria  spread  her  moamfal  cbarais— 
The  Qneen,  the  beaat^,  ronsed  tbe  world  to  arms." 

The  infuriated  rabhle  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  Fojal 
heroine,  and  the  few  loyal  members  of  the  Assembly  were 
glad  to  purchase  her  safety  by  removing  her  from  the  dis- 
graceful scene.  Not  a  shot  was  thereafter  fired ;  not  a  show 
eren  of  resistance  to  the  plebeian  usui-pation  was  made.  An 
army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  fire  hundred  thousand 
National  Guards,  thirty-four  millions  of  men,  in  a  moment 
forgot  their  loyalty,  broke  their  oaths,  and  surrendered  their 
country  to  the  worst  of  tyraaniea,  the  tyranny  of  a  multitude 
of  tyrants. 

"The  unbought  grace  of  life,"  says  Mr  Burke,  "the  cheap 
defence  of  nations,  is  at  an  end."  What  a  commentary  has 
the  triumph  of  the  Barricades,  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  afforded  on  these  words  I  M.  Gamier  Pages,  in 
his  Financial  Report,  has  unfolded  the  state  of  the  French 
finances,  the  confusion  and  disastrous  state  of  which  he  is 
fain  to  ascribe  to  the  prodigal  expenditure  and  unbounded 
corruption  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  tells  us — and  we  doubt 
not  with  truth — that  during  the  seventeen  years  of  that 
monarch's  government,  the  expenditure  has  been  raised  from 
900,000,000  francs  (£36,000,000)  to  1,700,000,000  francs, 
(£68,000,000 ;)  that  the  debt  has  been  increased  during  that 
period  by  £64,000,000  ;  and  that  the  nation  was  running, 
nnder  his  direction,  headlong  into  the  gulf  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. He  observes,  with  a  sigh,  how  moderate  in  com- 
parison, how  cheap  in  expenditure,  and  pacific  in  eonducti 
was  the  government  of  Charles  X.,  which  never  brought  its 
expenditure  up  to  £40,000,000.  It  is  all  true — it  is  what 
we  predicted  eighteen  years  ago  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  democratic  revolt ;  it  is  the  consnmmation  we 
invariably  predicted  of  the  transports  following  the  faH  of 
Charles  X.  The  Republicans,  now  so  loud  in  reprobation 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  Citizen  King,  forget  that  his 
throne  was  of  their  own  making ;  that  he  was  a  successM 
democratic  usurper  ;  that  his  power  was  established  to  the 
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sound  of  the  shouts  of  the  Republicans  in  all  Eorope,  amidst 
the  smoke  of  the  Barricades.  A  usurping  goTemmeDt  is 
necessarilj  and  invariablj  more  cosUj  than  a  legitimate 
one  ;  because,  having  lost  the  lojalty  of  the  heart,  it  has 
no  foundation  to  rest  on,  but  the  terrors  of  the  senses,  or 
the  seductions  of  interest.  It  was  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  William  III.  in  ten  years  raised  the  expenditure 
of  Great  Bri  tain  from£l,800,000a-year  to  £6,000,000;  and 
that,  in  the  first  tveDty  years  of  the  English  goremment  sub- 
sequent to  the  Revolation,  the  national  debt  had  increased 
from  £600,000  to  £54,000,000.  When  the  moral  and  cheap 
bond  of  loyalty  is  broken,  GoTemment  has  no  resource  but 
an  appeal  to  the  passions  or  interests  of  the  people.  The 
Conrentlon  tried  an  appeal  to  their  republican  passions,  and 
they  brought  on  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Napoleon  tried  an 
appeal  to  their  military  passions,  and  he  brought  on  the  sub- 
jcgation  of  France  by  Europe.  Louis  Philippe,  as  the  only 
remaining  resource,  appealed  to  their  selfish  interests,  and 
he  induced  the  revolution  of  1848.  Mankind  cannot  escape 
from  the  gentle  influence  of  moral  obligations,  but  to  fall 
under  the  reaction  of  conquest,  the  debasement  of  corruption, 
or  the  government  of  force. 

But  all  these  governments,  say  the  Republicans,  fell, 
because  they  departed  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  because  they  became  corrupted  by  power  as  soon  as 
they  had  tasted  its  sweets.  But  even  supposing  this  were 
true, — supposing  that  Mirabeau,  Dauton,  Robespierre, 
Napoleon,  &iid  Louis  Philippe  were  all  overthrown,  not 
because  they  took  the  only  method  lefl  open  to  them  to 
preserve  the  support  of  the  senators,  but  because  they 
departed  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  do  the 
RepuUicans  not  see  that  the  very  announcement  of  that  fact 
is  the  most  decisive  condemnation  of  their  system  of 
government  i  Do  they  expect  to  find  Liberals  more  eloquent 
than  Mirabeau,  Republicans  more  enei^etic  than  Danton, 
Socialists  more  ardent  than  Robespierre,  generals  more 
capable  than  Napoleon,  citizen  kings  more  astute  than  Louia 
Philippe  ?  Republican  power  must  be  committed  to  some 
one.  Mankind  cannot  exist  an  hour  without  a  government ; 
a  ruling  committee  must  ever  be  named.  The  first  act  of  the 
infuriated  and  victorious  rabble  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
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was  to  name  a  Frovisional  one.  But  if  experience  has 
prored  that  intellect  the  most  powerful,  patriotism  the  most 
ardent,  genius  the  most  transcendent,  penetration  the  lao&t, 
piercing,  experience  the  most  oxtensire,  are  invariably  ship- 
wrecked amidst  the  temptations  and  the  shoals  of  newlj 
acquired  repubhcan  power,  do  thej  not  see  that  it  is  not  a 
form  of  goremment  adapted  for  the  weakness  of  humanity ; 
and  tha^  if  the  leaders  of  revolution  are  not  impelled  to 
destruction  by  an  external  and  overbearing  necessity,  they 
are  infallibly  seduced  into  it  by  the  passions  which,  amidst 
the  novelty  of  newly  acquired  power,  arise  in  their  own 
breasts  ?  In  either  case,  a  revolution  government  most 
terminate  in  its  own  destmction, — in  private  sufferings  and 
public  disasters ;  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  government  of 
M.  Lamartine  and  that  of  the  new  National  Assembly,  as 
it  has  been  with  all  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

"  Deus  patiens,"  says  St  Augustin,  "  quia  seteraus."* — 
What  an  awfiil  commentary  on  this  magnificent  text  have 
recent  events  afforded  I  Eighteen  years  ago  Louis  Philippe 
foi^ot  his  loyalty  and  broke  his  oath ;  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  elevated  himself  to  power  by  successful  treason  ; 
he  adopted,  if  he  did  not  make,  a  revolution.  He  sent  his 
lawful  monarch  into  exile  j  he  prevented  the  placing  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  grandson ;  he  for  ever  severed 
France  from  its  lawful  sovereigns.  What  has  been  the 
result  of  this  usurpation  1  Where  are  now  his  endoriDg 
projects,  his  family  alliances,  his  vast  army,  his  consolidated 
power  ?  During  seventeen  years  he  laboured  with  indefati- 
gable industry  and  great  ability  to  establish  his  newly 
acquired  authority,  and  secure,  by  the  confirmation  of  his 
own  power,  the  perpetual  exile  of  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
France.  Loud  and  long  was  the  applause  at  first  bestowed 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  Europe  on  the  usurpation ;  great  was 
the  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  every  state  at  seeing  a 
lawful  monarch  overturned  by  a  well-concerted  urban  revolt, 
and  the  National  converted  into  a  Pnetorian  Guard,  which 
could  dispose  of  crowns  at  pleasure.  But  meanwhile  the 
justice  of  Heaven  neither  slumbered  nor  slept.  The  means 
taken  by  Louis  PhUippe  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  whidi 
were  in  truth  the  only  ones  that  remain^  at  his  disposal, 

*  "  Qod  is  patient  because  eternal." 
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cOQBummated  his  ruin.  His  steady  adherence  to  peace 
dissatisfied  the  ardent  ^irits  which  sought  for  war ;  his 
firm  internal  goYemment  disconcerted  the  Republicans ;  his 
vast  internal  expenditure  drew  after  it  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment of  finance.  He  could  not  appeal  to  the  loyal  feeling 
of  the  generous,  for  he  was  a  usurper ;  he  could  not  rest  on 
the  support  of  the  multitude,  for  they  would  have  driven 
the  state  to  ruin  ;  he  could  not  rally  the  army  round  his 
throne,  for  they  would  have  impelled  him  into  war.  Thus 
he  could  rest  only  on  the  selfish  interests ;  and  great  was 
the  skill  with  which  he  worked  on  that  powerful  principle  in 
human  affairs.  But  a  goremment  which  stands  ou  selfish 
feelings  alone  is  a  castle  built  on  sand ;  the  first  wind  of 
adversity  levels  it  with  the  dust.  Napoleon's  tlirone  was 
founded  on  this  principle,  for  he  sacrificed  to  warlike  selfish- 
ness ;  Louis  Philippe  on  the  same,  for  he  sacrificed  to  pacific 
selfishness.  Both  have  undergone  the  stem  but  just  law  of 
retribution.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  has 
been  meted  out  to  both.  To  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  so 
many  foreign  princes  into  banishment,  and  subverted  so 
many  gallant  states,  defeat  in  the  field,  a  melancholy  exile, 
and  unbefriended  death  in  a  foreign  land  ;  to  Louis  Philippe, 
who  had  dethroned  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  carried  the 
standard  of  treason  into  the  halls  of  the  Tuileries,  the  fate 
which  he  allotted  to  Charles  X. — that  of  being  expelled  with 
still  greater  ignominy  from  the  same  halls,  being  compelled 
to  eat  the  bread  of  the  stranger,  and  see  his  dynasty  driven 
from  their  usurped  throne  amidst  the  derision  and  contempt 
of  mankind. 

"  If  absolute  power,"  says  M.  De  TocqueviUe,  "  shall 
re-establish  itself  in  whatever  hands,  in  any  of  the  democratic 
states  of  Europe,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  assume  a  form 
unknown  to  our  fathers.  When  the  great  families  and  the 
spirit  of  clanship  prevailed,  the  individual  who  had  to 
contend  with  tyranny  never  found  himself  alone — he  was 
supported  by  his  clients,  his  relations,  his  friends.  But 
when  the  estates  are  divided,  and  races  confounded,  where 
shall  we  find  the  spirit  of  family  1  What  form  will  remain 
in  the  influences  of  habit  among  a  people  changing  perpetu- 
ally, where  every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a  precedent  in 
previoos  disorders ;  where  every  crime  can  be  justified  by 
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an  example ;  where  nothing  exists  of  sufficient  autiqoity  to 
render  its  destructioD  an  object  of  dread,  and  nothing  can 
be  figured  so  new  that  men  are  afraid  to  engage  in  it  1 
What  resistance  would  manners  afford  which  hare  already 
received  so  maoj  shocks  ?  What  would  public  opinion  do, 
when  twenty  persona  do  not  exist  bound  together  hj  any 
common  tie ;  when  you  can  no  more  meet  with  a  man,  a 
family,  a  body  corporate,  or  a  class  of  society,  which  could 
represent  or  act  upon  that  opinion  ;  where  each  citizen  is 
equally  poor,  equally  impotent,  equally  isolated,  and  can 
only  oppose  his  individual  weakness  to  the  organised  strength 
of  the  Central  Government  f  To  figure  anything  equal  TO 
THE  DESPOTISM  which  would  then  be  established  amongst  ns, 
we  would  require  to  recur  not  to  our  own  annals ;  we  woiild 
be  forced  to  go  back  to  those  frightful  periods  of  tyranny, 
when,  manners  being  corrupted,  old  recollections  effaced, 
habits  destroyed,  opinions  wavering,  liberty  deprived  of  its 
asylum  under  the  laws,  men  made  a  sport  of  the  people  and 
princes  wore  out  the  clemency  of  heaven  rather  than  the 
patience  of  their  subjects.  They  are  blind  indeed  who  look 
for  democratic  equality  in  the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIV."*  What  a  commentary  on  this  tcnible  pro- 
phecy have  recent  events  supplied  I  The  revolutionists  say 
that  France  is  entering  the  last  phase  of  the  revolution. — 
It  is  true,  it  is  entering  it ;  but  it  is  the  last  phase  of 
punishment  to  which  it  is  blindly  hurrying.  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  about  to  be  visited  on  the  third  generation.  To 
talk  of  real  freedom,  stable  institutions,  protected  industry, 
social  happiness,  in  such  a  country,  is  out  of  the  question. 
With  their  own  hands,  in  the  first  great  convulsion,  they 
destroyed  aU  the  bulwarks  of  freedom  in  the  land,  and 
nothing  remains  to  them,  after  the  madness  of  Socialism  has 
nm  its  course,  but  the  equality  of  despotism.  They  have 
thrown  off  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  Providence  will 
leave  their  punishment  to  their  own  hands.  "  The  Romans," 
says  Gibbon,  "  aspired  to  be  equal :  they  were  levelled  by 
the  equality  of  Asiatic  bondage" 

Amidst  so  many  mournful  subjects  of  contemplation, 
there  is  one  consideration  which  forces  itself  upon  the  view, 
of  great  importance  in  the  present  condition  of  this  country. 

•  De  Tocqueville,  Demoeratie  m  Amtrique,  ii.  266. 
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This  rerolution  in  France  being  a  revolt  of  labour  against 
capital,  its  first  principle  ia  a  deadly  hostility  to  the  principh 
of  free  trade.  The  recent  barbarous  expulsion  of  the  English 
laboarers  from  France,  several  thousands  in  number,  after 
having  enriched  the  country  bj  their  labour,  and  taught  it 
by  their  example,  proves  what  sympathy  foreign  indnatry 
meets  with  from  the  great  and  fraternising  republic.  The 
confiscation  of  their  hard-von  earnings  by  the  cessation  of 
the  savings-banks  to  pay  more  than  a  tenth  in  cash,  shows 
irhat  they  have  to  expect  from  the  justice  and  solvency  of 
its  government.  With  the  rise  of  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  party  in  France  to  power,  ■whose  abomination  is 
capital,  whose  idol  is  labour,  it  may  with  certainty  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  sternest  and  most  unbending  prohibition  of 
British  goods  vriU  immediately  he  adopted  by  the  great 
philanthropic  and  fraternising  republic.  All  other  countries 
which  follow  in  any  degree  the  example  of  the  great  parent 
republic,  by  the  popularising  of  their  institutions,  will,  from 
the  influence  of  the  labour  party,  do  the  same.  America 
already  draws  19,000,000  dollars,  or  nearly  £4,000,000 
sterling,  from  its  imports,  the  greater  part  of  which  ia  a 
direct  tax  levied  on  the  industry  of  this  country.  Recipro- 
city, always  one-sided,  will  ere  long  be  absolutely  isolated. 
We  shall  be 

"  Peoitns  divieoa  orbe  Britannos," 

even  more  by  our  policy  than  onr  sitaation. 

What  chance  there  is  of  free-trade  doctrines  being 
adopted  by  the  present  Socialist  and  free-trade  government 
in  France,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Constiiuiionnel : — 

"  Ih  not,  in  fact,  the  consQiner,  such  >a  the  Free-traders  represent  him  to 
US,  %  stru)^  creation  ?  He  is,  as  be  has  beeu  wittily  described,  a  fantastic 
being — a  moDater  who  has  a  month  and  a  atomach  to  congnme  prodace,  bat 
who  baa  neither  lega  to  move  nor  arms  to  work.  We  do  not  Tear  that  tlie 
operative  classes  will  saSer  themselves  to  be  sedaced  by  those  doctrines. 
We  are  aware  that  they  have  constantly  rejected  them  through  the  organs 
of  the  press  more  especially  charged  with  the  defence  of  their  Interests  ;  but 
it  behoves  them  likewise  that  the  Provisional  (rovernment  sbooid  remaiD 
OD  its  guard  against  principles  which  mould  be  ittii  more  duattroua  under 
exutirtg  circunutancet.  M.  Bethmont,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  has 
declared,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  association  for  the  defence  of 
national  labonr,  that  he  wonid  never  grant  facilities  of  which  the  conae- 
qnencea  would  be  calcdated  to  iojare  our  manDfactorers.    We  see  t^  this 
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decJ&ration  that  the  dispositions  of  the  Froviaionid  Goveroment  are  good. 
Tbe  very  inquiry  which  la  now  beini;  held  to  devise  means  to  ameliorate 
ttie  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  operatives,  ought  to  conflnn  the 
governmeDt  ia  tbe  necessity  of  maintaining  the  system  tdaeh  prouett 
indiatry.  Let  ns  Inqnire  what  tbe  consequence  would  be,  in  fact,  if  we 
were  so  imprndent  as  to  saffer  foreign  produce  to  enter  France  free  of  doty. 
Political  ecooomj  teaches  ns  that  wages  find  their  balance  in  conseqnence 
of  the  competition  existing  between  nations ;  bnt  they  find  their  eqnilibriom 
\>j  falling,  and  not  by  rising.  If  tbat  were  not  the  case,  there  wonid  be  no 
possibilitj  of  maintaining  the  straggle.  Now,  if  we  opened  our  ports,  this 
crnel  necessity  would  become  the  more  imperious  for  na,  as,  being  placed 
opposite  to  England  in  conditions  of  inferiority,  greater  in  respect  to  capital, 
to  the  means  of  transport,  and  to  tbe  price  of  matters  of  the  first  necessity, 
we  conid  not  redeem  those  disadvantages  except  by  a  reduction  of  wages. 
This,  In  fact,  would  be  tbe  annihilation  of  the  operative." — CmulUntiamt^ 
March  16, 1848. 

Tbia  is  tlie  inevitable  result  of  Republican  and  Socialist 
triumpb  in  the  neigbbounng  kingdom,  and  tbe  impulse  given 
to  liberal  institutions,  an  inlet  tbereby  opened  to  manufac- 
turing jealousy  all  over  the  world.  Debarred  tbus  from 
all  possibility  of  reciprocal  advantages;  abut  oat  for  ever 
from  tbe  smallest  benefit  in  return,  is  it  expedient  for 
Great  Britain  to  continue  any  longer  ber  concessions  to 
foreign  industry,  or  incur  the  blasting  imputation  of  a 
suicidal  policy  towards  her  own  inhabitants  in  favour  of 
ungrateful  and  selfish  foreigners,  wbo  meet  conceasions  with 
prohibition,  and  industrial  teaching  with  savage  expulsion 
from  tbe  instructed  territory  ? 

"  No  revolution,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  can  succeed 
in  any  country,  unless  it  is  headed  by  a  portion  of  the 
higher,  and  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes."  Recent 
events  have  afforded  another  to  the  many  confirmations 
which  history  affords  of  this  important  observation.  Had 
tbe  National  Guard  of  Paris  stood  firm,  tbe  troops  of  the 
line  would  never  have  wavered;  the  government  would 
not  have  been  intimidated;  a  Socialist  revolution  would 
have  been  averiied;  public  credit  preserved;  the  savings- 
bank, — tbe  place  of  deposit  of  the  poor — tbe  public  funds, 
— tbe  investment  of  tbe  middle  classes — saved  from  destmc- 
tion.  When  we  contemplate  tbe  dreadful  monetary  cri^ 
which  has  been  brought  on  in  France  by  the  revolution ; 
when  we  behold  the  bank  of  France  suspending  payments, 
and  all  the  chief  banks  of  the  metropolis  rendered  bankrupt 
by  tbe  shock ;  when  we  behold  wei^th  in  ship-loads  flying 
^m  its  menaced  shores,  and  destitution  in  crowds  stalking 
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tliroagh  its  crotrded  and  idle  streeta,  ve  are  struck  with 
horror,  and  impressed  with  a  deeper  sense  of  thankfulness 
at  the  good  sense  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  middle  classes 
in  this  country,  which  has  so  quickly  crushed  the  efforts  of 
the  seditious  to  inrolre  us  in  similar  calamities.  "  The 
unbought  loyalty  of  men, — the  cheap  defence  of  nations," — 
still,  thank  Godt  subsists  amongst  us.  The  poison  of 
infidehty  has  not  destroyed  the  moral  bonds  of  society 
—  the  rolling-stone  of  rerolution  has  not  crushed  the 
institutions  of  fireedom  amongst  us.  There  are  hearts  to 
love  their  country — arms  to  defend  their  Queen — not  less 
among  our  civil  than  our  military  defenders.  The  pillage  of 
Glasgow  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disturbances  there, 
their  speedy  suppression  by  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants, 
has  not  been  lost  on  the  empire.  It  is  not  in  rain  that 
20,000  constables  came  forward  to  be  enrolled  in  one  day 
in  Glasgow,  and  1 1,000  in  Manchester.  We  see  what  we 
have  to  expect  from  the  seditious ;  they  see  what  they 
hare  to  expect  from  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  the 
whole  Tirtuous  part  of  the  lower.  With  such  dispositions 
in  both,  Great  Britain  may  be  exposed  to  local  disorder  or 
momentary  alarm,  but  it  can  never  be  seriously  endangered, 
or  undergo  that  worst  of  horrors — a  social  reyolution. 
Nor  will  she,  with  such  dispositions  in  her  people,  be  less 
prepared  to  assert  the  ancient  glory  of  her  arms,  should 
circumstances  render  that  altematiTe  necessary.  She  has 
no  internal  reforms  to  make  that  she  cannot  achieve 
peaceably,  by  the  means  which  her  constitution  affords. 
Her  giant  strength  slumbers,  is  not  dead.  Our  ships  of 
war, — in  the  noble  words  of  Mr  Canning,  "  how  soon  one 
of  those  stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on  their  shadows 
in  perfect  stillness, — how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism 
or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would 
ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage — how  quickly  it 
would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant 
thunder!" — how  soon  would  the  flag  of  Waterloo  again 
be  unfurled  to  the  breeze  I 
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"  When  tbe  Act  of  Navigation,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  was 
made,  thougli  England  and  Holland  yrete  not  actuallj  at 
var,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  tbe  tvo 
nations.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  tbat  some  of  tbe 
regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceed  from 
national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  dictated  by  the  ttwst  deliberate  wisdom.  Na- 
tional animosity,  at  that  particular  time,  aimed  at  the  very 
object  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have  recom- 
mended— the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Htdland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of 
England.  The  Act  of  Navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  whidi 
can  arise  from  it.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  mora 
value  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is  perhaps  tie 
visest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England."* 
Before  these  pages  issue  &om  the  press,  this,  undoubtedly 
the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  Great  Brittun, 
and  that  under  which  the  maritime  strength  and  colonial 
empire  of  England  have  risen  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  unknown 
in  any  other  age  or  country,  will  be  numbered  among  the 
things  which  have  been.  The  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
majority,  have  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Lawa 
Free  trade  will  soon  have  done  its  work,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned.  It  is  gradually 
but  unceasin^y  advancing,  and  swallowing  up  successively 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  empire,  save  that  of  the  capi- 
talistB,  as  it  moves  forward.     The  agricultural  interests  will 
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find  themselves  deprived,  in  Febniarj  next,  of  all  protection ; 
and  the  British  eidtivator  exposed  to  the  competition,  'with- 
out amy  shield  save  a  nominal  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter,  of  states 
where  wheat  can  be  raised,  with  a  fair  profit  in  average 
jeare,  at  IBs.  a  quarter,  and  brought  to  this  country  for  lOs. 
at  the  very  utmost  of  freight. ,  As  soon  as  we  have  two  fine 
harvests  in  succession,  it  -will  be  seen  to  what  state  this 
system  will  reduce  British  rural  production.  The  West 
India  interests  have  been  next  assailed ;  and  our  colonies, 
upon  whom  free  labour  has  been  forced,  upon  a  compensatioa 
being  given  to  the  proprietors  on  an  average  of  a  fourth  of 
the  value  of  their  slaves,  are  speedily  to  be  exposed,  with 
no  protection  but  a  differential  duty  of  Ss.  6d.  a  hundred- 
weight, diminishing  Is.  6d.  a-year,  till,  iu  1854,  it  disappears, 
to  the  competition  of  slave  colonies,  where  sugar  can  he 
raised  for  £4  a  ton,  while  in  the  British  colonies  the 
measures  of  Government  have  precluded  its  being  raised  for 
less  than  £10  a  ton.  As  a  natural  consequence,  cultivation 
is  about  to  cease  in  those  noble  settlements  ;  the  forest  and 
the  jungle  will  speedily  supplant  the  smiling  plantations, 
and  £100,000,000  worth  of  British  property  vrill  be  lost 
beyond  redemption. 

Domestic  manufactures  were  at  the  same  time  assailed, 
though  with  a  more  gentle  hand  than  rude  produce.  Pro- 
tective duties  on  them  were  lowered,  though  not  entirely 
removed  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  at  this  time  there 
are  8000  hands  wholly  unemployed  at  Manchester,  and 
above  10,000  at  Glasgow,  and  distress  to  an  unparalleled 
extent  pervades  the  whole  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes.  Nothing  daunted  by  these  calamitous  results,  so 
exactly  what  the  opponents  of  free  trade  predicted  would 
ensue,  so  diametrically  the  reverse  of  the  unbounded  pros- 
perity which  they  promised  the  nation  as  the  consequence 
of  their  changes,  the  Free-traders,  in  pursuance  of  their 
usual  system  of  preferring  their  own  opinions  to  the  evidence 
of  facte,  are  preparing  to  apply  the  same  system  to  the 
commercial  navy  of  the  country,  and,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  against  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  to 
depress  our  shipping  interest  as  much  as  they  encourage 
that  of  foreign  states,  and  endanger  our  national  existence,  by 
crippling  our  own  means  of  defence  as  much  as  they  augment 
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the  means  of  attack  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Not  content 
with  rendering  us  dependent  for  a  large  part  of  our  bread  on 
foreign  nations,  they  are  determined  on  measures  calculated  to 
depriTe  us  of  the  means  of  maintaining  our  naval  snperioritj, 
or  upholding  the  national  independence.  Thej  are  set 
upon  saving  the  nation  a  fev  millions  a-jear  in  freight, 
though  the  consequence  is,  that  we  shall  be  alike  unable  to 
withstand  a  pacific  blockade  or  hostile  aggression. 

Many  estimable  and  thoughtful  persons  in  the  country, 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  adoption  and  determined 
adherence  to  such  a  suicidal  policy — alike  by  our  rulers  and 
a  powerful  party  in  the  country — in  the  face  of  the  decisire 
evidence  afforded  by  facts,  and  the  universal  distress  of  tJie 
nation,  as  to  its  ruinous  tendency,  have  come  to  the  opinion, 
that  we  have  been  struck  with  a  judicial  bUndness,  and  that 
Providence,  as  a  just  punishment  for  our  sins,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  mysterious  designs  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  has  rendered  our  own  infatuation  the 
means  of  working  oat  our  destruction.  They  think  it 
affords  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  impotence  of  man  against  the  arm  of  his 
Creator,  that  this  vast  empire,  which  has  doae  such  mighty 
thiugs  in  the  annala  of  history,  and  which  has  stood  proof 
against  the  hostility  of  the  combined  world,  directed  by 
consummate  ability,  when  its  rule  was  that  of  justice,  should 
thus  crumble  away  and  perish,  not  from  external  violence 
or  foreign  aggression,  but  solely  from  domestic  infatuation, 
when  that  rule  has  passed  away.  And  observing  that  this 
country  has  already  suffered  greater  losses,  and  been  more 
severely  crippled  in  its  resources  by  the  effects  of  three 
years  of  free  trade  and  fettered  currency  policy,  than  by  the 
whole  efforts  of  France  during  a  war  of  twenty  years,  and 
that  still  the  same  course  is  blindly  persevered  in, — they  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  evil  is  irremediable  by  human 
means,  and  that  the  nation,  if  not  absolutely  shipwrecked, 
will  approach  as  near  the  verge  of  ruin  as  the  providence  of 
God  will  permit  human  infatuation  to  effect. 

Without  denying  that  there  is  much  truth  in  these  obser- 
vations, and  humbly  acknowledging  a  Divine  superintendence 
alike  in  the  rise  and  the  decline,  the  prosperity  and  decay, 
of  nations,  it  yet  appears  more  reasonable  to  trace  the 
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cxtraordinarj  obstinacy  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  nation  to 
tlie  causes  vhich,  humanly  speaking,  seem  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  it.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
political  economiste,  vho,  like  all  other  fanatics,  are  inacces- 
sible to  reason  or  experience,  is,  without  doubt,  a  main  cause 
of  the  disastrous  policy  to  vhich  the  nation  seems  nov 
irrerocahly  pledged.  But  a  still  more  powerful  agent  in 
producing  the  determined  adherence  to  this  system,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its  pernicious 
tendency,  is  to  be  found  in  the  class  government  which  it  is 
now  apparent  the  Reform  Bill  has  imposed  upon  the  nation. 
It  is  now  unhappily  proved  that  the  trading  interest, 
in  whom  a  decisive  majority  both  in  the  constituency  and 
the  number  of  seats  in  Parliament  haB  been  vested  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  are  alive,  like  all  other  classes,  mainly  to  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  advantage  \  and  that  advantage 
they  think  is,  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  Whatever  we 
were  in  the  days  when  Napoleon  said  it,  we  are  now,  if  Dot 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  at  least  a  uatton  ruled  by  shop- 
keepers.  The  colonies  are  entirely  unrepresented.  Schedules 
A  and  B,  sixteen  years  ago,  cut  off  all  their  representatives. 
The  landed  interest  is  in  a  minority,  from  two-thirds  of  the 
seats  in  the  Commons  being  for  boroughs ;  and  those 
boroughs,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  producing  classes 
by  the  currency  laws,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  trading 
interests  from  the  same  cause,  being  for  the  most  part  under 
the  direction  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  community.  It 
is  in  these  circumstances  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  real 
causes  of  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles  of  late  years 
by  our  statesmen,  and  the  determined  ai&erence  to  it,  in 
spite  of  all  experience,  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  conduct  is  the  inevitable  result  of  every 
uniform  system  of  representation,  because  that  lands  the 
Government  in  the  class  government  of  the  majority,  com- 
posed of  a  particular  interest.  The  evil  was  not  felt  under 
the  old  constitution,  because  it  was  not  a  class  government, 
being  based  on  a  multifarious,  not  a  uniform  representation. 
Its  defects,  as  they  are  now  called,  i.  e.  its  nomination 
boroughs,  combined  with  the  extension  of  our  colonial  and 
shipping  interests,  had  let  in  a  most  efiicieut  representation 
of  all  the  interests  iu  the  empire,  oa  well  as  that  of  the 
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iQhabitaiits  of  these  islands,  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  ia  to  this  cause  that  the  protection  of  ail  interests  by  the 
old  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  ascribed.  Doubtless,  under 
the  old  system  the  Corn  Laws  would  have  been  upheld ; 
but  the  West  Indies  would  hare  been  sayed  from  rain, 
domestic  industry  rescued  from  bankruptcy,  and  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  the  palladium  of  our  national  independence, 
preserved  fiiDm  destruction. 

That  the  Navigation  Lavrs  have  been  a  great  advantage 
to  our  shipowners  and  seafaring  interests  ia  self-evident 
They  afforded  superior  advantages  in  conducting  the  trade 
of  the  empire  to  British  over  foreign  shipowners ;  and  they 
nursed  np,  accordingly,  the  immense  and  hardy  body  of 
Biitish  seamen,  who  have  founded  and  protected  our  colonial 
empire,  and  rendered  Great  Britain  the  terror  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  What,  then,  is  the  great  benefit  which 
is  anticipated  from  the  repeal  of  laws,  the  practical  operation 
of  which  has  been  attended  with  such  uniform  and  un- 
paralleled benefits  1  The  benefit  ia,  that  it  will  save  our 
merchants  some  millions  a-year  in  the  payment  of  freights. 
It  is  calculated  by  the  Free-traders  that  £30,000,000 
yearly  is  paid  by  Great  Britiun  for  freights ;  and  of  this 
sum,  it  is  thought  a  fourth,  or  £7,500,000  yearly,  may  be 
saved  hy  the  employment  of  foreign  instead  of  British 
Bailors  in  the  conducting  of  our  commerce,  or  the  reduction 
of  freight  and  seamen's  wages  in  these  islands,  which  will 
result  from  their  unrestrained  competition.  This  is  the 
benefit  to  attain  which  our  Navigation  Laws,  the  nursery  of 
our  seamen,  are  to  be  sacrificed.  And  the  question  to  be 
considered  is, — Is  the  gain  real,  or  apparent  only ;  and, 
supposing  it  is  real,  is  it  worth  the  risk  with  which  it  is 
attended  ? 

Is  the  advantage  real,  or  apparent  only  1  Concede  to 
the  Free-traders  all  they  contend  for :  call  the  saving  to 
the  nation  annually  in  freights,  to  be  effected  by  free  trade 
in  shipping,  not  £7,500,000,  but  £10,000,000  annually. 
The  strength  of  the  argument  will  admit  of  almost  any 
concession.  Admit  this,  and  consider  what  it  is  worth,  and 
on  whom  it  is  made.  It  ia  not  worth  AffiieUipart  of  the 
revenue  of  the  nation,  which,  in  the  produce  of  land  and 
manufactures  alone,  is  above  £500,000,000  annually.    A 
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Teek  of  BanBhme  in  autumn,  a  farourable  set  of  Fall  orders 
from  America,  the  stoppage  of  a  reyolatioQ  in  Europe,  are 
each  worth  more  to  the  nation.  But,  such  as  it  is,  from 
Thorn  is  it  gained  1  Why,  it  is  all  gained  from  our  own 
people :  it  is  a  saring  effected  to  one  class  of  our  inhahitania 
oy  impoverishing  (mother  class.  If  our  merchants  and  the 
purcbasers  from  them  pay  £20,OUO,000  a-jear  for  freight 
of  goods  sea-borne,  instead  of  £30,000,000  as  formerly, 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  saTing  of  £10,000,000  to  them,  or 
the  ooDsumers  vho  buy  from  them.  But  from  whom  is  this 
saving  made  1  From  whom  is  it  derived  1  Is  it  not  from  our 
shipbuilders,  shipovners,  and  seamen,  who  get  so  much  the 
leas  :  either  by  being  driven  out  of  the  market  by  foreign 
mercantile  navies,  or  by  getting  their  own  profits  or  wages 
reduced  by  external  competition  to  that  amount  ^  Ten 
millions  now  earned  by  abipowcers  and  sailors  in  Great 
Britain,  is,  on  the  moat  favourable  supposition  for  the  Free- 
traders, taien  from  them,  and  given  to  the  dealers  in  or 
consumers  of  the  commodities  which  they  transport.  Is 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  any  gainer  by  that  transfer  ?  If  ten 
poundsare  taken  from  John  and  given  to  James,  are  John  and 
Jamea,  taken  together,  any  gainers  by  the  transfer  "i  And 
is  not  the  great  family  of  the  nation  composed  of  all  its 
members,  not  of  John  only,  but  of  John  and  James  taken 
together  1  Is  not  the  repeal  of  the  Narigation  Laws,  in 
this  riew,  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  1  This  is  the  mighty 
adrantage,  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  going  to 
crush  by  external  competition  onr  mercantile  shipping,  and 
endanger  the  national  independence  by  withering  the 
nursery  of  the  navy,  by  which  it  can  alone  be  maintained  I 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  how  completely,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  have  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  class  government ;  and  how  entirely  such  class 
govermnent  blinds  the  vision  even  of  the  most  clear-sighted, 
to  anything  bat  the  perception  of  its  own  immediate 
interests  "i  . 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Commons'  committee,  on 
the  comparative  cost  of  building  and  navigating  ships  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  this  country,  comes  to  this,  that 
both  are  about  twice  as  expensive  in  this  country  as  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.    A  copper-sheathed  vessel,  which  there 
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costs  £4500,  cumot  here  be  constructed  for  leaa  than 
£9000:  a  master's  wages  there,  which  are  £2,  Us.  a- 
mootfa,  are  here  £5  for  Uie  same  period :  seameo's,  thcare 
7d.  a-day,  besides  prorisions,  &c.,  are  here  Is.  2d  Every- 
thing  else  is  in  the  same  proportion.  Shipbuilding  and 
sfaip-Davigating  are  twice  as  costly  in  Great  Britain  as  tbey 
are  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  they  have  tiie  materials  of  ships  and  rigging  at  their 
doors,  while  we  bare  to  tran^rt  them  to  the  British  shores 
from  Canada  or  the  Baltic ;  and  they  are  the  poor  nations, 
whose  money  being  scarce  goea  far,  and  we  are  the  ridi  onc^ 
whose  money  being  comparatively  plentiful  goes  but  a  little 
way  1  Compare  the  cost  of  living  in  London  during  the 
season,  with  what  it  is  in  Aberdeen  or  Inverness,  and  yoa 
will  at  once  see  the  main  cause  of  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  money,  and  consequently  in  the  money- 
price  of  articles  in  the  two  situations.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  shipbuilding  and  seamanship,  viz.,  one  half,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  sugar 
in  our  free  labour  colonies  and  the  foreign  slave  ones,  which 
is  £10  a  ton  in  the  former  situation,  and  £4  in  the  latter. 
And  it  is  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  entire  ruin  which 
the  approach  even  to  a  free  trade  in  sugar  has  brought, 
under  these  circumstances,  upon  the  British  West  India 
islands,  that  Government  are  prepared  to  force  a  similar 
disastrous  competition  upon  the  British  shipowners,  and 
through  them  on  the  palladium  of  British  independence^  the 
royal  navy. 

Mr  Labouchere  said,  in  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  Uie 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Protection  Party  seemed  to 
consider  every  importation  as  in  itself  an  evil,  inasmuch  as 
it  displaced  a  corresponding  amount  of  native  industry  ;  bat 
that  till  he  found  that  goods  were  brought  by  merchants 
into  the  country  for  nothing,  he  never  could  see  how  im- 
portation did  not  encourage  domestic  industry  as  much  as 
home  orders.  This  is  manfully  spoken  :  it  cornea  home  to 
the  kernel  of  the  question.  It  is  pleasing  to  have  to  contend 
with  such  an  antagonist.  We  will  answer  him  equally 
briefly,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  decisively.  The  difference 
between  home  orders  and  foreign  orders  is  tJiis,  that  the  one 
encourages  industry  at  doth  ends,  viz.,  in  the  consumers  and 
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the  producers ;  the  other,  at  om  end  onhf,  viz.,  in  the  con- 
sumer. This  difference,  however,  may  become  vital  to  the 
national  fortanes.  If  a  London  merchant  paya  £20,000 
a-jear  to  British  shipovoers  and  seamen,  he  keeps  in  motion 
at  once  the  indnstrf  of  the  consumers,  bj  whose  produce  the 
freights  are  ultimately  paid,  and  the  industry  of  the  sea- 
faring classes  by  whom  they  are  earned.  But  if  he  pays 
the  £20,000  a-year  not  to  British  but  foreign  shipownere, 
the  only  industry  put  in  motion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  that  which  raises  the  produce  which  is  to  pay  the  freight. 
The  other  end  of  the  chain  is  placed  in  Norway  or  America, 
and  any  encouragemeut  to  industry  there  afforded  is  wholly 
lost  to  England.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  rente 
spent  in  Great  Britain,  and  rents  spent  in  Paris  or  Naples. 

Doubtless  they  are  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  whole 
world  is  concerned  ;  hut  are  they  the  same  thing  bo  far  as 
that  portion  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  interested,  viz., 
the  British  Islands,  is  concerned?  Unquestionably  they 
are  not.  What  the  Protectionists  say  is,  not  that  no  Bri- 
tish industry  is  encouraged  when  importation  takes  place  : 
they  know  perfectly  it  is  encouraged  at  their  end  of  the 
line ;  what  they  say  is,  that  it  is  not  encouraged  at  the 
other  end,  because  that  other  end  rests  in  foreign  states ; 
and  that  it  is  unwise  to  encourage  industry  at  one  end  only, 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  bo  at  both.  Adam  Smith  saw 
this  perfectly  when  he  so  well  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween the  home  and  foreign  trade,  and  said  the  former  was 
"  worth  all  foreign  trade  put  together."  But  his  observa- 
tions on  this  head  are  as  much  forgotten  by  the  majority  of 
onr  legislators  as  those  he  made  on  the  great  wisdom  of  our 
Navigation  Laws,  as  the  only  security  for  our  national 
independence. 

Mr  M'Gregor  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  same  subject,  that 
"  be  admitted  our  naval  strength  had  co-existed  with  the 
Navigation  Laws,  hut  he  denied  that  they  were  cause  and 
effect.  They  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  each  other  as 
the  height  of  the  Pyramids  had  with  the  floods  of  the  Nile."* 
We  agree  with  the  honourable  member  for  Glasgow  in  one 
part  of  this  observation.  The  Navigation  Laws  have  had 
as  much  to  do  with  our  maritime  prosperity  as  the  Pyra- 
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mida  had  vith  tbe  floods  of  tlie  Nile  ;  and  ve  will  tell  the 
ex-secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  what  the  relation  was — 
it  was  that  of  cause  and  effect  Mr  M'Gregor  is  too  well 
iofonned  not  to  know  that  there  exists  in  Cairo  a  Nilometer, 
and  that,  during  the  period  of  the  inundation,  the  spirits  of 
the  people  and  the  animation  of  commerce  rise  and  fall  with 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  prolific  stream.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
do  so,  for  it  is  the  source  of  life  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
community.  Raised  by  the  power  of  the  Fharoahs  &om 
the  riches  produced  by  the  inundations  of  former  times,  the 
Pyramids  are  the  Nilometer  of  antiquity,  as  much  as  the 
tower  of  Babei  and  the  ruins  of  Babylon  were  the  monu- 
ment of  the  opulence  of  the  plain  of  Shinar  ;  or  as  Waterloo 
Bridge  is  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  faTonrable  mari- 
time situation  of  London,  or  York  Cathedral  of  the  agri- 
cultural riches  of  the  plains  of  Yorkshire.  In  all  these 
causes  there  is  a  relation  between  the  uataral  advantages 
which  produce  the  riches  and  the  durable  monument  to  the 
construction  of  which  they  lead,  and  that  relation  is  that  of 
cause  and  effect.  We  entirely  concur  with  the  member 
for  Glasgow  in  thinking  that  the  same  connexion,  and  no 
other,  subsists  between  the  Narigation  Laws  and  the  mari- 
time greatness  of  England  as  exists  between  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  and  the  fertilising  floods  which  encircle  their  base, 
and  produce  the  wealth  which  raised  them. 

To  prove  that  these  remarks  are  not  made  at  random, 
but  that  the  Navigation  Laws  really  are  the  foundation  of 
the  maritime  greatness  of  England,  and  that,  when  they 
are  repealed,  it  mnst  of  necessity  languish  and  ultimately 
expire,  we  subjoin  various  tables,  illustrating  the  comparative 
progress  of  our  foreign  and  home  shipping  with  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  the  countries  with  which 
reciprocity  treaties  were  first  concluded,  from  1823  to  the 
end  of  1847,  when  the  reciprocity  system  had  been  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  operation  ;  the  progress  of  British  as  com- 
pared with  foreign  shipping,  from  1801  to  1823,  when  the 
protection  of  the  Narigation  Laws  was  first  infringed  upon 
by  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  system  with  the  BJlic 
powers ;  and  the  general  progress  of  Britidi  and  foreign 
shipping  during  the  latter  period. 
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Tabli  showing  the  comparatiTe  progeea  of  Brituh  and  Foreign  Tonnage  inwaidi, 
&om  1821  to  ISiT,  both  incluaiTs,  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Demmurk,  wad 


Bw„„, 

VmwMT. 

«„«„. 

PtLVKA. 

«. 

BcUMi 

Fonim 

BrltUi 

Finifn 

BrlUrt 

r,r^ 

BfilUi 

FoMpi 

mi 

TOBl 

TODI. 

■Xa^ 

Toni. 

IW. 

TOBI. 

23,00fi 

8,508 

13,855 

61,342 

5,8t2 

3,969 

79.590 

37.720 

182-2 

■20,799 

13,692 

I3,S77 

87,974 

7,096 

3,910 

10'2,B47 

58.'ff0 

18-23 

EO^iiB 

22,529 

18,122 

117.016 

4,413 

1^796 

81,202 

86.013 

1824 

17,074 

40,092 

11,419 

135,272 

6.738 

2^689 

94,664 

151,621 

1826 

i5,we 

53,141 

14,825 

157,916 

15,158 

60.943 

189,214 

182,762 

1826 

11, KS 

16,939 

13,603 

90,726 

22,000 

56,644 

119,060 

120,589 

1827 

n,7is 

21,822 

18,945 

96,420 

10,825 

52,456 

150,718 

109,184 

1B38 

H,B77 

24,700 

10,826 

86,771 

17,464 

49,293 

133,753 

99,195 

1829 

16,£36 

25,046 

9,985 

86,206 

24,576 

63,390 

125,918 

127,861 

1830 

12,116 

23,158 

6,459 

84,586 

i2,210 

61,420 

102,768 

139,646 

1831 

11,450 

38,689 

4,618 

114,866 

6,562 

62,190 

63.908 

140,532 

1832 

8,335 

2.^,765 

is 

82,166 

7,268 

35,772 

62,079 

89,187 

1833 

10,009 

29,464 

98,931 

6,840 

38,620 

4]  .735 
32,021 

108,763 

1834 

15,353 

35,911 

6,403 

98,303 

5.691 

53,282 

118,711 

1835 

12,036 

35,061 

2,592 

9.'>,049 

6.007 

49,008 

25,514 

124,144 

I83N 

10,»fifi 

43,439 

1^73 

125,875 

2.152 

51,907 

42,567 

174,439 

1837 

7,608 

42^602 

1,035 

88,004 

6.357 

56.961 

67.566 

145,742 

1838 

10,425 

88,991 

1,S64 

110,817 

8,468 

57,654 

86,734 

175,643 

183B 

8,359 

49,270 

2,682 

109,228 

5.635 

106;960 

111:470 

229;208 

1840 

11,953 

53,337 

3,161 

114,241 

6.327 

10.1,067 

112.709 

237,984 

1841 

13,170 

46,795 

977 

113,045 

8,368 

83,009 

88,198 

210,'264 

1842 

lfi,296 

37,2lfl 

1,385 

98,979 

5.499 

59,837 

87.202 

145.499 

1843 

6,435 

44,184 

1,814 

97,248 

4.148 

82,940 

70,164 

163,745 

IB44 

i2,B06 

69335 

1.815 

125.011 

7,423 

128,674 

108,626 

220,202 

184£ 

16.157 

89,923 

1,215 

129,897 

4,528 

84,566 

49,334 

2S6;7ll 

1846 

12,625 

80,649 

8^313 

113,738 

9,531 

10.^,973 

63,425 

1847 

7.037 

117,918 

2,318 

128,075 

20,462 

116,882 

BBY 

M^m 

— PoBm'i  Pari.  Tabbt,  ■nd  Pari.  Aport,  8d  April  1848,  t  "^ 

Thus  oar  shipping  declined  under  the  reciprocity  eystem 
of  equal  duties,  in  the  countries  to  which  that  Bjstem  was 
applied  in  the  next  twentj  years,  till  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  perfect  fraction  :  our  tonnage  with  Sweden  being,  in 
1847.  not  more  than  a  svrtemtk  part  of  the  foreign  ;  with 
Norway,  a  fMdh  part ;  with  Denmark,  somewhat  above  a 
sirM  ;  with  Frassia,  somewhat  under  a  fourth. 

But  then  it  is  said  these  are  selected  states  which  do 
not  give  a  fair  average  of  the  reciprocity  system,  or  aflford 
a  correct  criterion  of  its  probable  effects  when  appllted,  as 
it  is  about  to  be  by  a  general  repeal  of  the  Narigation  Laws, 
to  the  whole  world.  If  they  are  "  selected  states,"  we  can 
only  say  they  were  selected  by  Mr  Hoekisson  and  the  Free- 
traders themselTes  as  likely  to  afford  the  best  specimen  of 
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the  effect  of  their  principles,  and  therefore  as  the  first  on 
which  the  ezperiment  vas  to  be  made.  Let  as  then  take 
aa  the  test,  as  we  proposed,  the  general  tooDage  of  the 
empire  from  1801  to  1823,  when  the  reciprocity  sjatem 
first  began, — and  we  shall  take  these  from  the  tables  of  the 
great  statistical  apostle  of  free  trade,  Mr  Porter,  to  show 
the  effect  of  free  trade  in  shipping  on  the  comparative  growth 
of  our  whole  tonnage,  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign 
states — and  again  from  thence  to  1847,  when  free  trade  in 
shipping  was  in  full  operation  bj  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  from  the  effect  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  in  March  1847  suspending  the  Navigation  Laws 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Irish  famine : — 


V-r. 

Totuidwud 
BriUd.. 

Total. 

Tatr. 

Brium. 

TonlDwiid 
FDnign. 

Torit 

1801 

922,594 

780,1  ns 

1,702,749 

1812 

Rsconll 

bjtm. 

1303 

1,333,005 

480,^51 

l,B13,m- 

1813 

1803 

l.llWffJ 

638,104 

1.753,806 

1814 

i;  ■■'  48 

599:287 

1,889;53S 

1801 

904.932 

607.299 

1,512,231 

1815 

1,;       98 

746,985 

2,119,093 

1805 

9.S3,250 

691,883 

1,645.138 

1816 

1.          23 

379,465 

1,795,168 

1806 

904,367 

612,904 

l,6l7.i;71 

1817 

l,>         21 

445,011 

2,e.70.132 

1807 

It«idi1an 

1918 

],:          94 

762,457 

2.648,851 

1808 

Rtnrdilciit 

IS19 

1,1          28 

5*2,684 

2,351,812 

I6U9 

938.675 

759,387 

1,697^692 

1820 

1,1        50 

447,611 

2,115,671 

1810 

896,001 

1,176,243 

2.072,241  . 

1821 

ly           T* 

396.25S 

1,995,530 

1811 

1822 

1,(          B6 

469,151 

2,133,337 

— PoRTBB'a  Pntgreu  of  Ibt  Nalio»,  407. 

It  appears  from  this  most  instructive  table  that,  under  the 
Protection  system,  from  1801  to  1823,  the  British  shipping 
employed  in  conducting  our  commerce  had  gained  bo 
decisively  on  the  foreign  employed  in  the  same  commerce, 
that  it  had  increased,  from  having  been  on  an  average  of 
five  years,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second,  about  two 
British  tons  to  one  foreign,  to  be,  on  the  last  five  years, 
about  four  British  tons  to  one  foreign  :  in  other  words, 
during  these  twenty-two  years,  the  proportion  of  British  to 
foreign  shipping  had  donbhd. 

Turn  now  to  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  comparative 
progress  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  from  1823,  when 
the  reciprocity  system  was  introduced  with  certain  states, 
to  1847,  when  it  was  made  universal  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  in  March  of  that  year  : — 
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•■-i-ss^ 

^r^ 

TtriAL. 

Y«. 

TO,.. 

]S23  1  1,74U,859 

582,996 

2,323,855 

1836 

2, 

73 

199 

3        172 

1824  1  1,797,320 

759,441 

2,556,761 

1837 

2, 

66 

1,         140 

S         106 

1826  I  2,t«,598 

958,132 

3,102,730 

1838 

2, 

187 

1,         «6 

3         )53 

18%  1  1,950,630 

694.116 

a  ""'■'46 

1839 

3, 

150 

1         165 

4,         115 

1827      2.086.898 

751,864 

2          '6-2 

1840 

3, 

.01 

1;         194 

4.         '95 

1828     2,094,357 

634,620 

2         177 

1841 

3^ 

ill 

1,          65 

4.        176 

1829     2,181,524 

710,303     2         128 

1842 

3, 

25 

1,        103 

4.        128 

1S30     2,180,042 

758,828     2;         170 

1843 

3, 

46 

1,         150 

4.        !96 

IS31      2.367,322 

874,605      3,         127 

1844 

3. 

63 

1,          38 

5.         iOl 

1832      2,185,980 

639,979     2,         159 

1845 

4, 

a9 

1,         i79 

6         IS 

1833      2,183,614 

762,085     2,         S9  | 

1846 

4, 

33 

1,         !82 

6         H5 

1834      2,298,263 

833,905      3,          68  ; 

1B47 

94 

2,         (39 

7.        133 

1835     2,442,784 

866,990     3,         '24 

Tbas  it  appears  that,  under  the  reciprocity  system  Tritli 
some  countries  since  1823,  and  free  trade  in  shipping  vith 
all*  in  1847,  the  foreign  shipping  emplojed  in  carrying 
on  the  British  trade  had  so  rapidly  grown  upon  the 
British,  that,  while  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
the  British  stood  to  the  foreign  as  174  to  58,  or  3  ^o  1 
exactly,  at  the  close  they  stood  as  49  to  22,  or  somewhat 
above  2  to  I  only.  And  observe  the  vast  start  of  foreign 
shipping  as  compared  vith  British,  since  free  trade  y/&s 
introduced  by  Sir  R  Peel  in  1846.  For  while  the  British 
tonnage  was  to  the  foreign  in  1845  as  43  to  17,  or  as  2^ 
to  1  ;  in  the  year  1847  it  was  as  49  to  22,  or  2^ 
to  1  only.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  foreign 
shipping  over  British  in  eighteen  months  of  general  free 
trade.  In  ten  years  of  such  a  system,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  on  our 
trade  will  be  equal  to  the  British  ;  and  then  our  national 
independence  is  gone  for  ever,  for  we  have  nursed  up  in  our 
harbours  a  body  of  foreign  seamen  equal  to  our  own. 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  parliamentary 
Tetoms.  From  the  return  3d  April  1848,  it  appears  that 
the  total  tonnage,  British  and  foreign,  employed  in  carrying 
OQ  our  trade  was — 

Brltbk  Uiodi.  PonKn.  Total. 

4,942,094  S,253,S39  7,196,033  tons. 

Deduct  British  and  foreign  tons  employed  in  the  colonial 
trade,  tiz. — 

■  UndBT  tbe  Order  in  Council  repealing  for  that  year  the  Navigatjon  Ijawa. 
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taimrd. 

InoHd. 

British  North  AmericM  colonlM,          953,466 

3,274 

West  Indies, 

243,383 

Channel  Islands,    . 

131,899 

3,049 

Gibraltar, 

U,623 

Mslta, 

83,554 

3,789 

Ionian  IslandB, 

13,101 

Africa, 

203.812 

6,98S 

A^  and  Australia, 

379.529 

2.774 

Total  to  colonies. 

.     1,970,372 

19,847 

ThuB  the  British  trade  to  our  colonial  settlementa  is 
aboat  a  hundred  timea  the  foreign,  and  constitutes  nearlj  a 
third  of  the  vhole  toDoage  emplojed  in  carrying  on  oar 
commerce,  and  about  tvo-fifths  of  the  total  British  tonnage, 
—(1,970,372  out  of  4,942,094.) 

But  it  is  important  to  discover  what  proportion  the 
British  tonnage  emplojed  in  conducting  our  trade  vitb  all 
the  world,  except  our  colonies,  bears  to  the  foreign  tonnage 
employed  in  the  same  work.     That  ia  eaaily  found  : — 

Toni  BrlUilL  tamTiw*gt. 

J817.  ToU  Britiih  tomuga,  .  4,942,094    Totid  Foraign  toniug^  2,263,939 

Dwluct  Biitlik  colanuU  tonniga,  1,970|373    Foni^  do.,  .  19,S47 


So  that,  Betting  aside  our  colonial  trade,  the  British 
tonnage  is  to  the  tonnage  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
29  to  22,  or  aa  4  to  3  only  I  Considering  the  rapid  strides 
which,  under  the  reciprocity  system,  established  only  with  a 
limited  number  of  countries  in  1823,  the  foreign  shipping 
.  is  making  in  encroachment  upon  the  British,  this  fact  ^ords 
room  for  the  most  serious  reflections.  It  is  dear,  from  the 
great  advance  of  foreign  over  British  shipping  in  the  single 
year  of  temporary  suspension  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  under 
the  pressure  of  famine  in  1847 — ^riz.  from  1,735,679, 
to  2,253,979;  while  the  British  in  the  same  period  advanced 
only  from  4,310,639,  to  4,942,094,— that  two  or  three 
years  of  free  trade  in  shipping  will  bring  the  foreign  vesseb 
employed  in  conducting  our  trade,  exclusive  of  those  engaged 
in  the  colonial,  to  an  equality  toith  the  British.  The  moment 
that  period  arrives,  our  maritime  superiority,  and  with  it  oar 
national  independence,  hang  entirely  on  our  colonial  trade, 
which,  and  which  alone,  strikes  the  balance  at  preset  in 
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our  favour.  And  yet,  the  colonial  trade  is  the  precise  thing 
which  it  ia  the  object  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
to  throw  open  to  foreign  nationa  I  In  their  anxietj  to 
cheapen  everything,  the  Free-traders  would  gladly  eipose 
our  shippiug  interest  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  to  the 
same  competition,  which  has  already  proved  so  disastrous  to 
that  part  of  it  which  is  engaged  in  the  traffic  with  foreign 
nations. 

Observe  how  one  false  step  in  policy  by  nations,  like  one 
deviation  from  virtue  in  private  life,  leads  by  natural  conse' 
quences  to  a  repetition  of  errors  and  crimes,  till  irreparable 
rain  ensues.  The  agricultural  interest  at  home  was  first 
attacked ;  and  by  the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  and  the  weight 
of  class  legislation,  its  protection  was  taken  away.  The 
West  India  islands  were  the  next  victims ;  because,  if  the 
farmer  in  England  raises  his  wheat  with  nothing  bat  a 
nominal  protection,  it  was  plausible  to  say  the  West-  India 
planter  must  raise  his  sugar  on  the  same  terms.  The 
ruinous  competition  to  which  this  exposed  the  West  India 
planters  naturally  produced  in  them  a  desire  to  be  liberated 
from  any  burdens  to  which  they  were  subjected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country ;  and  in  this  demand  the 
Canadians,  exposed  to  the  competition  of  American  grain, 
for  a  similtu:  reason  concurred.  Thus  the  cry  for  cheap 
freights,  originating  in  free-trade  principles  in  England, 
came  to  be  responded  to  firom  the  British  colonies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws  began 
to  be  repudiated  by  the  colonies — the  very  thing  which 
formerly  it  was  their  most  anxious  desire  to  uphold.  The 
firm  though  unseen  bond  of  mutual  interest,  founded  on 
protective  principles,  which  has  hitherto  held  together  the 
vast  and  widely  separated  dominions  of  the  British  empire, 
is  dissolved.  Being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  protection, 
they  very  naturally  wished  to  be  relieved  of  its  burdens. 
Such  is  the  maze  of  error  and  danger  into  which  we  have 
been  led  by  the  sophistiy  of  free  trade ;  and  such  the  way 
in  which  the  greatest  and  best  consolidated  empires  are  first 
loosened,  and  then  destroyed,  by  the  delusions  of  those 
intrusted  with  their  guidance. 

The  manner  in  which  foreign  shipping  has  encroached 
upon  British,  since  the  reciprocity  system  began  in  1823, 
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is  clearlj  proved  bj  the  centesimal  proportions  of  each, 
published  by  Mr  Porter,  from  1820  to  1844,  both  incliudTe. 
It  Till  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  that,  since  1820, 
the  centesimal  proportion  of  British  shipping  employed  in 
conducting  our  trade  has  declined  from  78  to  72,  vhile  that 
of  foreign  nations  has  increased  from  21  to  27.  But  this 
proportion,  such  as  it  is,  is  solely  upheld  by  our  colonial 
trade,  which,  as  already  shown,  employs  nearly  2,000,000 
tons  of  our  shipping.  But  for  it,  the  encroachment  of 
foreign  on  British  shipping  would  appear  in  such  aUrming 
colours  as  to  strike  the  most  inconsiderate.  It  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  colonial  trade  under  the  protectire  system 
which  has  alone  concealed  the  ravages  effected  on  it  by  &ee 
trade  under  the  reciprocity. 


y™. 

Britlnwird 

For.lninrd 

T« 

Brit.tew»d 

For.  liLWUd. 

1820 

78-8i 

21 -IS 

1     1834 

73-37 

26-63 

821 

BO-H 

19-86 

73-85 

2815 

832 

7800 

22-00 

183G 

28-59 

2S-09 

824 

70^ 

2S-7I 

1838 

69-66 

SO-32 

69  SS 

82fi 

73-75 

26-25 

1840 

68-64 

Sl-36 

26-49 

72-24 

e-29 

75^6 

■25H 

1843 

73-14 

26-86 

H30 

7i-1S 

2S-B2 

18(4 

72-23 

27-77 

831 

73-02 

26-38 

1845 

832 

22-65 

1846 

833 

74-13 

25-87 

1817 

— Fobtbb'ei  Pngmi  of  the  Natbm,  41 S,  2d  editiou. 


Mr  Porter  himself  tells  us  that  the  centesimal  proportioii 
of  our  trade  with  the  European  powers  has  declined  (p.  410) 
from  65  to  52-38,  while  that  of  our  colonies  has  increased 
thus, — 


13«. 

leit. 

183^ 

IHL           I 

t™. 

C«tpCBp. 

t™. 

Cntiirgp. 

Tw* 

0«tp»p- 

t™. 

C^^ 

Amerin 
Wri« 
tiidit,ftc. 
AiumlU 

836,344 
7,270 

67,627 

18-84 
0-40 
S-7-J 

S49.668 
13,514 

"■iS 

lS-32 
0-76 

4-16 
•02 

886,624 
40,131 

161,173 
16,W9' 

26-21 

1-ai 
4-88 
(K8 

984,850 
157,364 
264^8 
96,454 

19-W 

3-ia 

S-2S 
«4 

411,241 

19-66 

431,727 

24-28 

1.104,147 

M78 

1,448,64(1 

3841 

*  Reciprocity  SfEtem  introduced. 
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Such  has  been  the  vorkiiig  of  the  reciprocitj  system,  as 
compared  with  the  protective  and  colonial- — ^in  other  words, 
free  trade  in  shipping  with  some  particular  nations — in 
twenty  years.  And  it  is  from  this  experience  of  the  effects 
of  the  partial  adoption  of  these  principles  that  the  Free- 
traders now  propose  to  make  it  universal  1 

America  is  the  countr}'  to  which,  in  comparison  with 
Great  Britain,  the  Free-traders  constantly  refer  for  a  demon- 
stration of  the  justice  and  beneficial  operation  of  their 
principles.  We  accept  the  instance,  and  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  comparative  value  of  the  American  protected  trade 
with  our  own  colonies,  and  the  American  free  trade  with 
the  United  States,  both  at  this  time  and  in  the  respective 
progress  of  each  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  foreign  and  British  tonnage  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1847,  stood  thus. 


Bmiitalom. 

FomgDWH. 

Total. 

Bntidi  North  Americu  ColoniM,        . 
Britiih  W«t  Indi*,      . 

Total  prot«tad,      . 

963,466 
243,368 

3,724 

9M.I90 
M3,3B8 

1,196,BM 

437.095 

651,189 

1,197,578 
1,088,284 

—ParUameniary  Paptr,  8d  AprU  1848. 

So  that,  while  our  West  India  and  North  American 
colonies,  under  this  protective  system,  support  1,196,854 
tons  of  British  shipping  against  3724  of  foreign,  or  300  to 
1  nearly,  the  American  trade  with  the  United  States  only 
maintains  437,095  of  British  (gainst  651,189  of  foreign; 
in  other  words,  about  2  to  3  nearly !  But  the  Free-traders 
think  it  better  to  adopt  the  system  which  makes  the  foreign 
shipping  to  the  British  as  3  to  2,  than  uphold  the  one 
whidi  has  brought  the  foreign  shipping  to  the  British,  in 
the  colonial  trade,  to  be  as  1  to  300 ! 

Observe,  too,  the  decisive  proof  which  the  same  return 
affords  of  the  vast  superiority,  in  every  point  of  view,  of 
onr  colonial  trade  to  our  foreigo,  even  in  the  hands  of  our 
best  free-trade  customers,  the  Americans.  For  while  less 
than  3,000,000  of  souls  between  the  West  India  and  North 
American  colonies  furnished  employment  to  1,197,000  tons 
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of  British  and  foreign  Bhipping,  of  which  1,193,000  was 
British;  twenty  miUions  of  Americans  in  the  United 
States  onlj  fnrniahed  employment  to  1,088,284  tons  of 
shipping,  in  all  of  which  no  more  than  437,095  w^e 
British  I  And  this  ia  the  pet  instance  of  the  Free-traders — 
their  favoarite  cheval  de  hatailie — to  demonstrate  the  great 
superiority  of  free  and  foreign  over  protected  and  colonial 
trade  I 

Again,  if  we  take  the  comparative  progress  of  British 
and  American  tonnage  in  conducting  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  reciprocity  system  was  begun  in 
1823,  the  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind.  Not 
only  is  the  American  shipping,  throughout  the  whole 
period,  superior  to  the  British  in  the  proportion  generally 
of  more  than  2  to  1,  bat  this  superiority  in  their  favour 
remains  undiminished  in  any  material  de^ee.  We  take 
the  following  returns  from  Mr  Porter : — 


1823, 

63,606 

165,699 

1826, 

47,711 

161,766 

1829, 

64,343 

162,867 

1832, 

95,208 

167,359 

1835; 

86,383 

226,483 

1838, 

83,203 

357,467 

1841, 

121,777 

294,170 

18«, 

206,185 

338,737 

1845, 

224,089 

444,609 

1848, 

205,123 

435,399 

It  is  easy  to  Bee  how  it  has  happened  that,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  shipowners  of  every  country,  the  British 
shipowners  have  BuflFered  so  much  under  the  partial  opera- 
tion of  the  free-trade  principles  which  the  reciprocity 
system  has  aflforded.  It  is  the  ioeTitable  fate  of  the  old 
and  rich  state,  in  Bhipbuilding  and  agriculture,  to  be 
undersold  by  the  young  and  poor  one.  The  reason  ia, 
that  the  old  state,  by  the  very  magnitude  of  its  wealth,  the 
amount  of  its  transactions,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  multitude  of  its  fabrics,  is  obliged  to  pay  much  higher 
for  labour  and  materials  of  all  sorts  than  the  young  and 
the  poor  one.  Machinery  and  the  steam-engine  compen- 
sate, and  more  than  compensate,  this  superiority  in  regard 
to  manufactured  articles.  But  there  is  no  steam-power 
loom  in  shipbuilding  any  more  than  in  agriculture.     Great 
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'ihiDgs  in  nautical  affaira,  as  in  miaX  economy,  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  labour  of  man's  hands  and  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  in  the  last  ages  of  ciTJlisation,  as  in  the  first. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  permanent  law  of  nature,  to  which 
there  is  no  exception  in  any  age  of  the  world,  or  any  stage 
of  human  progress,  that  the  chief  branches  of  industry 
on  which  the  subsistence  and  defence  of  nations  rest  — 
agriculture,  and  the  naral  and  military  arts — are  pursued 
more  cheaply,  and  with  more  Buccess,  by  young  and  rising 
than  by  old  and  opulent  states.  History  is  lull  of  examples 
in  which  the  manufactures  of  rich  and  ancient  nations 
hare  obtained  an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  fabrics  of 
poor  and  rising  ones;  but  it  presents  still  more  examples 
of  the  encroachments  made  on  the  industry  and  power  of 
old  nations  by  the  agricultural  produce,  or  naval  and 
miUtary  efforts,  of  young  ones.  It  is  this  taw  of  nature 
which  provides  for  the  decay  and  ruin  of  nations  when  they 
are  approaching  the  limit  of  their  allotted  space  of  existence, 
and  should  give  place  to  others  entering  on  the  career 
which  they  have  terminated.  No  efforts  of  human  energy 
or  virtue  can  prolong,  for  any  considerable  period,  this 
allotted  space.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  reproach  of  free 
trade,  whether  applied  to  agriculture  or  nautical  affairs, 
that  it  tends  to  shorten,  instead  of  prolonging,  the  life  of 
the  nation  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  oppressing  instead  of 
relieving  those  vital  branches  of  industry  on  which  its 
existence  depends,  and  thus  both  aggravates  the  natural 
evils  incident  to  old  age,  and  accelerates  the  approach  of 
the  political  society  to  the  tomb. 

When  Mr  Huskisson,  in  1823,  introduced  the  Recipro- 
city System,  he  did  not  dispute  that  it  would  injure  our 
maritime  interests ;  but  he  contended  that  it  would  open  a 
new  field  for  our  manufactures, — that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  the  Protective  System  could  no  longer  he 
maintained,  and  it  had  become  indispensable  to  sacrifice  to 
a  certain  extent  our  maritime  interests,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  chief  vents  on  Continental  Europe  for  the  industry  of 
our  artisans.  The  sacrifice  was  made,  and  the  tables 
already  given  show  with  what  fatal  effect  to  our  shipping 
interest.  Has  it  extended  the  market  for  our  manufac- 
tures,   or  diminished  the  jealousy  with  which  they   are 
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regarded  by  the  states  of  Continental  Europe  i  Let  tbe 
Zotlrerein  league,  at  the  head  of  vhich  PruBaia  has  placed 
herself,  and  which  has  imposed  duties  to  an  amount,  in 
practical  operation,  of  fifty  per  cent  on  our  manufactores, 
give  tbe  answer.  The  exports  which  we  send  to  the  states 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  are  still,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  of  the  immense  impulse 
it  has  given  to  their  maritime  interests,  and  corresponding 
depression  to  ours,  a  perfect  trifle.*  Our  exports  to 
America  are  less  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  despite 
the  boasted  conciliatory  effect  of  twenty  years'  reciprocity .f 
What  can  be  more  injudicious,  therefore,  than  to  persist  in, 
and  even  extend,  a  system  which,  without  diminishing  in 
the  slightest  degree  tbe  jealousy  of  Continental  nations  at 
our  manufacturing  superiority,  has  inflicted  a  serioua  and 
gratuitous  wound  on  the  naval  resources  by  which  alone 
that  superiority  can  be  maintained  1 

We  hare  recently  made  a  very  great  stride  in  free-trade 
principles,  by  tbe  sacrifice  of  our  agricultural  protection, 
and  the  throwing  open  the  English  nfeurkets  to  cultivators 
of  all  nations.  In  the  three  last  months  of  1846  and  even 
of  1847,  in  consequence  of  the  import  duties  being  removed, 
above  £30,000,000  sterling  was  sent  out  of  the  country  to 
purchase  foreign  grain;  and  tbe  moderate  duty  of  88.  a 
quarter  has  since  been  re-imposed  on  whea^ — yet  it 
terminates  in  February  next,  and  corn  from  all  qnartera 
will  then  be  admitted  at  tbe  nominal  duty  of  Is.  a 
quarter.  We  have  abandoned  tbe  protection  of  our 
colonies  to  conciliate  the  slave-growing  states,  and  aiigment 
the  market  for  Manchester  goods  in  Cuba  and  Brazil. 
With  what  disastrous  eflFects  upon  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire  these  changes  have  been  attended,  need  be  told 
to  none  who  are  familiar  with  the  total  ruin  which  has  in 
consequence  overtaken  our  West  India  colonies,  and  the 
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unprecedented  distress  which  prevails  in  all  the  great  seats 
of  oar  manafacturing  industry.  The  loss  of  half  t£e  realised 
wealth  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  tlie 
throwing  nearl;  100,000  persona,  inclading  dependants, 
into  a  state  of  pauperism,  in  each  of  those  once  rich  and 
prosperous  cities,  is  the  price  which,  in  a  year  and  a  half, 
we  have  paid  for  the  adoption  hj  Sir  R.  Peel  of  Mr 
Cobden's  principles  of  free  trade,  and  Mr  Jones  Lojd's 
prindples  of  a  fettered  corrency.  Have  we,  in  consequence, 
reaped  anj  counterrailing  advantage — or  does  the  increase 
of  our  export  and  import  trade  show  anj  benefit  derived  to 
the  nation,  to  compensate  such  dreadful  wounds  inflicted  on 
its  internal  prosperity,  in  the  attempt  to  disarm  the  jealousy 
of  foreign  maniuacturers  ?  So  far  irom  it,  our  exports  and 
imports  have  steadily  declined  since  free-trade  principles 
were  introduced.  All  the  main  sources  of  our  strength 
have  diminished  since  Sir  R.  Feel  abandoned  protection  in 
July  1846.*  Nothing  has  increased  except  our  imports, 
and  they  hare  enlarged  immensely.  In  adopting  these 
principles  we  have  gratuitously  inflicted  a  grievous  wound 
on  our  own  people,  without  having  obtained  for  them  even 
the  shadow  of  a  benefit  to  compensate  the  evil. 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  firee-trade  principles  on  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  British  and  foreign  shipping,  on 
the  showing  of  the  Free-traders  themselves,  and  according 
to  tiie  figures  which  their  great  statistician,  Mr  Porter,  has 
prepared  and  published  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  were 
unwilling  to  mix  up  a  great  national  question,  such  as  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  with  any  subordinate 
examination  as  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  view  of 
our  maritime  affairs  which  these  figures  exhibit.  Such  is 
the  strength  of  the  case,  that  it  vUl  admit  of  almost  any 
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concession  ;  aod  the  opponents  of  their  repeal  bare  no 
occasion  to  go  farther  than  to  the  statistics  of  their  adreraaries 
for  the  most  decisive  refutation  of  their  principles.  But 
there  are  two  observations  on  the  tables  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  so  important  that  they  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  first  is,  that  in  1834,  when  Mr  Potdett 
Thomson  vas  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  regulation 
vas  made  by  the  Board  aa  to  the  measorement  of  vessels, 
which  had  the  effect  of  adding  a  fifOi  to  the  apparent 
tonnage  of  all  British  vessels,  subsequent  to  that  date.  This 
change  was  clearly  proved  by  the  witnesses  eiamined  before 
the  Commona'committee  ;  but  though  Mr  Porter,  in  his  last 
edition  of  the  Progre»a  of  the  Nation,  mentions  the  change, 
(p.  368,)  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it  in  comparing  the  amount 
of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  since  1834.  Of  course  a 
fifth  must  be  deducted  from  British  tonnage,  as  compared 
with  foreign,  since  that  time  ;  and  what  overwhelming  force 
does  this  give  to  the  facts,  already  strong,  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  reciprocity  system  ou  our  maritime  interests  ! 

The  second  is,  that  the  tonnage  with  countries  near  Great 
Britain,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  includes 
steam  vessels  carrying  passengers,  and  their  repeated  voy- 
ages. In  this  way  a  boat  measuring  148  tons,  and  carry- 
ing passengers  chiefly,  comes  to  figure  in  the  returns  for 
24,000  tons  I  It  is  evident  that  this  important  circum- 
stance deprives  the  returns  of  such  near  states  of  all  valae 
in  the  estimate  of  the  comparative  amount  of  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  different  countries.  That  with 
France  will  appear  greatest  in  spring  1848,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  large  vessels  then  employed  in  bringiDg 
back  English  residents  expelled  by,  or  terrified  at,  tiie 
Revolution — though  that  cu'cumstance  was  putting  a  stop 
to  nearly  all  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  As  steam  navigation  has  so  immensely  increased 
since  1834,  when  the  changes  in  the  measurement  was 
introduced,  and  Great  Britain,  from  its  store  of  coal  and 
iron,  enjoys  more  of  that  traffic  than  all  Europe  put  toge- 
ther, this  is  another  circumstance  which  militates  against 
the  returns  as  exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  our  trade,  compared 
with  that  of  foreign  nations,  especially  with  near  countries  ; 
and  fully  justifies  Mr  Porter's  admission,  when  examined 
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before  the  liords'  committee,  that  "  coDsiderable  fallacy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  retunis."  Uflfortuoately  for  tbe  Free- 
traders, howerer,  vho  had  the  preparation  of  them  in  their 
hands,  these  fallacies  all  point  one  waj — viz.  to  augment 
the  apparent  advantages  of  free  trade  in  shipping. 

Such  as  free-trade  principles  are,  they  are  evidently  not 
likely  to  remdn,  if  these  islands  are  excepted,  long  in  the 
ascendant  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World.  The 
American  tariff  shows  us  how  little  we  have  to  expect  from 
Transatlantic  favour  to  our  manufactures :  the  savage  expul- 
sion of  English  labourers  from  France,  bow  far  the  principles 
of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  are  likely  to  be  acted 
upon  by  our  enthusiastic  and  democratic  neighbours  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  clear  from  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  principles  now  in  the  ascendant,  both  at  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  that  the  interests  of  labour  will  above 
all  things  be  considered  by  their  governments  in  future  times, 
and  that  the  most  rigorous  measures,  in  the  form  of  fiscal 
regulations,  if  not  absolute  prohibition,  may  shortly  be 
expected  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  against  manufactures 
of  any  sort  which  interfere,  or  seem  to  interfere,  with  the 
interests  of  the  dominant  multitude  of  operatives.  Why 
does  our  Government  adhere  so  strongly,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence  of  their  ruinous  tendency,  to  the  present 
system  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency  ?  Because  it 
works  well  for  the  great  capitalists,  who  desire  to  have  money 
dear,  and  the  great  manufacturers,  who  wish  to  have  labour 
cheap,  and  because  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  placed  by  the  Reform  Bill  under  their  influence.  Give 
the  operatives  the  majority,  and  the  opposite  interest  will 
instantly  prevail.  A  successful  Chartist  revolt  would  at  once 
send  the  whole  free-trade  and  fettered-currency  measures 
by  the  board  in  three  months.  In  truth,  it  is  the  disasters 
they  have  produced  which  has  revived  Chartism,  and 
rendered  it  so  menacing  in  the  land.  We  should  like  to  see 
how  long  a  legislature,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  would 
allow  Spitalfields  and  M  acclesfield  to  be  pauperised  by  Lyons 
silks,  and  Manchester  to  be  invaded  by  Rouen  cottons,  and 
the  shipwrights  of  Hull  and  SunderJand  to  be  ruined  by 
Baltic  shipbuilders.  As  the  operative  classes  have  obtained 
the  ascendency  in  the  principal  Continental  states,  a  similar 
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jealooBj  of  foreiga  interfereoce  vith  induBtry  maj  viUi 
certainty  be  lookwl  for  in  Continental  Europe.  Can  anj- 
tLing  be  more  insane,  thereforo,  than  to  persist  in  a  policy 
fraught,  as  ererytliing  around  us  demonstrates,  with  sudi 
ruinous  social  injury  to  ourselres,  and  which  the  progress  of 
political  change  on  the  Continent  renders  incapable  of 
producing  the  ultimate  benefits,  in  exchange  for  those  evils 
which  their  authors  hold  out  as  the  inducing  causes  of  tbe 
measures  which  have  produced  them  1 

While  the  political  changes  which  hare  recently  occurred 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  hare  rendered  any  reciprocity 
of  advantages  utterly  hopeless  from  the  most  riolent  adoptdon 
of  free-trade  principles,  they  hare  augmented  Id  a 
proportional  degree  the  dangers  to  this  country  of  foreign 
aggression,  and  the  risk  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
diminution  of  our  naval  resources.  The  days  have  gone  by 
when  the  dream  of  a  free-trade  millennium,  in  which  a 
reciprocity  of  advantages  is  to  extinguish  tjl  feelings  of 
hostility,  and  war  is  to  he  looked  back  to  as  a  relic  of  the 
pre-Adamite  world,  can  with  safety  be  indulged.  It  is  rather 
too  late  to  think  of  the  termination  of  the  angry  passions  of 
men,  when  Europe,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  is  devastated 
alike  by  civil  dissension  and  foreign  warfare ;  when  barricades 
have  so  recently  been  erected  in  all  its  chief  capitals ;  when 
bloodshed  is  hourly  expected  in  Paris  and  Berlin  ;  when  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  fled  to  Innspruck  ;  when  every 
station  in  London  was,  only  a  few  days  ago,  occupied  by 
armed  battalions  ;  and  when  a  furious  war,  rousing  the 
passions  of  whole  races  of  men,  is  raging  on  the  Mincio  and 
the  Elbe.  Threatened  by  a  raging  fire  in  all  the  countries 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  uncertain  whether  we  are  not 
slumbering  on  the  embers  of  a  conflagration  in  our  own,  is 
this  the  time  to  relax  in  our  warlike  preparations,  and,  by 
crippling  the  nursery  of  oar  seamen,  to  expose  ourselves, 
wiuiout  the  means  of  resistance,  to  the  assaults  of  hcslile 
nations,  envious  of  our  fame,  jealous  of  our  manufactures, 
covetous  of  our  wealth,  desirous  of  our  ruin  1 

While  Western  Europe  is  torn  by  revolutionary  passions, 
and  the  seeds  of  a  dreadful,  because  a  popular  and  gener^ 
war,  are  rapidly  springing  to  maturity  from  the  Seine  to 
the  Vistula,  Russia  is  silently  but  unceasingly  gathering  np 
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its  giant  strength,  and  the  Czar  has  already  300^000  men, 
and  800  pieces  of  caQnon,  ready  to  take  the  field  against 
the  rerolntionary  euthusiaata  of  France  and  Germany. 
Sooner  or  later  the  cwnflict  must  arrive.  It  is  not  nnlikely 
that  either  a  second  Napoleon  will  lead  another  cruaade  of 
the  western  nations  across  the  Niemen,  or  a  second  Alexan- 
der will  conduct  the  forces  of  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Whichever  proves  rictorioua,  England  has  equal 
canse  for  apprehenaion.  If  the  balance  of  power  is  sub- 
rerted  on  Continental  Europe,  how  is  the  independence  of 
this  country  permanently  to  be  maintained  "i  How  are  our 
manufactures  or  revenue  to  be  supported,  if  one  prevailing 
power  has  subjugated  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  to  its 
sway  ?  It  ia  hard  to  say  whether,  in  such  circumstances, 
we  should  have  most  to  dread  from  French  fraternity  or 
Russian  hostility.  But  how  is  the  balance  of  power  to  be 
preserved  in  Europe  amidst  the  wreck  of  its  principal  states? 
when  Prussia  is  revolotionised,  and  has  passed  over  to  the 
other  aide  ;  when  Austria  ia  shattered  and  broken  in  pieces, 
and  Italy  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  faction,  dis- 
tinguished beyond  anything  else  by  its  relentless  hatred  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  its  jealousy  of  the  fabrics  of  England  1 
What  has  Great  Britain  to  rely  on,  in  such  a  crisis,  hut 
the  enei^y  of  its  seamen  and  the  might  of  its  navy,  which 
might  at  least  enable  it  to  preserve  its  connexion  with  its 
own  colonies,  and  maintain,  as  during  the  Continental 
blockade,  its  commerce  with  Transatlantic  nations  1  And 
yet  this  is  the  moment  which  our  rulers  have  selected  for 
destroying  the  Navigation  Laws,  so  long  the  bulwark  of  our 
mercantile  marine,  and  permitting  all  the  world  to  make 
those  inroads  on  our  shipping,  which  have  already  been 
partially  eflfected  by  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  con- 
cluded reciprocity  treaties  1 

The  defence  of  Great  Britain  must  always  mainly  rest 
on  our  navy,  and  our  navy  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  maintenance  of  our  colonies.  It  is  in  the  trade  with 
the  colonies  that  we  can  alone  look  for  the  means  of  resist- 
ing the  general  coalition  of  the  European  powers,  which  is 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  arise  against  our  maritime  supe- 
riority, and  the  advent  of  which  the  spread  of  democratic 
principles,  and  the  sway  of  operative  jealousy  on  the  Couti- 
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Dent,  is  80  erideDtly  calculated  to  accelerate.  But  bow  are 
our  colonies  to  be  preserved,  even  for  a  few  years,  if  fiee 
trade  severs  tbe  strong  bond  of  interest  which  has  hitherto 
attached  them  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
NaTigation  Laws  accustoms  them  to  look  to  foreigners  for 
the  means  of  conducting  their  mercantile  transactions  t 
Charged  with  the  defence  of  a  colonial  empire  which 
encircles  the  earth,  and  has  brought  such  countless  treasures 
and  boundless  strength  to  the  parent  state,  Great  Britain 
at  land  is  only  a  fourth-rate  power,  at  least  for  Continental 
strife.  At  Waterloo,  even,  she  could  only  array  forty-fire 
thousand  men  to  contend  with  the  conqueror  of  Europe  for 
her  existence.  It  is  to  our  ships  we  must  look  for  the 
means  of  maintaining  our  commerce,  and  asserting  our  inde- 
pendence against  manufacturing  jealousy,  national  riraby, 
and  foreign  aggression.  Is  our  naiy,  then,  to  be  surren- 
dered to  the  ceaseless  encroachments  of  foreigners,  in  order 
to  eflFect  a  saring  of  a  few  millions  a-year  on  freights,  reft 
from  our  own  people,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  our 
national  independence  1 

How  can  human  wisdom  or  foresight,  the  energy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  the  coun^  of  the  Normans,  maintain, 
for  any  length  of  time,  our  independence  in  the  perilous 
position  into  which  free-trade  policy  has,  during  tbe  short 
period  it  has  been  in  operation,  brought  us  1  The  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  has  already  brought  an  importation  of  eight 
or  ten  millions  of  foreign  quarters  annually  upon  our  people 
— a  full  sixth  of  tbe  national  subsistence,  and  which  will 
soon  become  indispensable  to  their  existence.  A  simple 
non-intercourse  act  will  of  itself  enable  Russia  or  America, 
without  firing  a  shot,  to  compel  us  to  lower  the  flag  of  Blake 
and  Nelson.  Stem  famine  will  "  guard  the  solitary  coast," 
and  famished  multitudes  demand  national  submission  as  the 
price  of  life.  The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  wiU  ere 
long  bring  the  foreign  seamen  engaged  in  carrying  on  our 
trade  to  a  superiority  over  our  own,  as  has  already  taken 
place  in  so  woful  a  manner  with  the  Baltic  powei-B.  Hos- 
tile fleets  will  moor  their  ships  of  tbe  line  across  our  har- 
bours, and  throw  back  our  starving  multitudes  on  their  own 
island  for  food,  and  tbeir  own  market  for  employment. 
What  wilt  then  avail  our  manufacturers  and  our  fabrics — 
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the  forges  of  BirmiDgliam,  the  poTer-lootns  of  Manchester, 
the  iron-workfl  of  Lanarkshire — if  the  enemies'  squadrona 
blockade  the  Thames,  the  Mersej,  and  the  Cljde,  and 
famished  millions  are  deprived  alike  of  food  and  emploj- 
ment,  bj  the  suicidal  policy  of  preceding  rulers  'i  Our  pre- 
sent strength  vill  then  be  the  measure  of  our  weakness  ; 
our  vast  population,  as  in  a  beleaguered  town,  the  useless 
multitude  which  must  be  fed,  and  cannot  fight ;  our  wealth, 
the  glittering  prize  which  will  attract  the  rapacity  of  the 
spoiler.  With  indignant  feelings,  but  caustic  truth,  our 
people  will  then  curse  the  infatuated  policy  which  abandoned 
the  national  defences,  and  banded  them  over,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  enemy,  only  the  more  the  object  of  rapa- 
city because  such  boundless  wealth  had  accumulated  in  a 
few  hands  amongst  tbem.  Then  will  be  seen,  that  with  our 
own  bands,  as  into  the  ancient  city,  we  have  admitted  the 
enemies'  bands ;  we  have  drawn  the  horse  pregnant  with 
armed  men  through  our  ramparts,  and  our  weeping  and 
dispersed  descendants  will  exclaim  with  tbe  Trojans  of 
old— 

"  Fuituoi  TroCa,  fuit  lUum,  et  ingeu  Olom  Teucronun.' 
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THE  CROWNING  OF  THE  COLUMN,  AND 
CRUSHING  OF  THE  PEDESTAL 

[BLACKWOOD'S  lUaAZUtB,  jD(.r  1MB] 


It  ■was  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Nayigation  laaws,  in  the 
best  speech  made  on  the  Liberal  aide,  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Liberal  party,  that  the  rep«il  of  the  NaTigation 
Laws  vaB  the  crowning  of  the  column  of /ree  trade.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  vas  so  ;  but  it  vas  Bometbing  more.  It  was 
not  only  the  carrying  out  of  a  principle,  but  the  oTertbrow 
of  a  system  ;  it  was  not  merely  the  crowning  of  the  column, 
but  the  crushing  of  the  pedestal. 

And  what  was  the  system  which  was  thus  completely 
OTerthrown,  for  the  time  at  least,  by  this  great  triumph  of 
Liberal  doctrines  1  It  was  the  system  under  which  England 
had  become  free,  and  great,  and  powerful ;  under  which,  in 
her  alone  of  all  modem  states,  liberty  had  been  found  to 
coexist  with  law,  and  progress  with  order ;  under  which 
wealth  had  increased  without  producing  divisions,  and  power 
grown  up  without  inducing  corruption  ;  the  system  whidi 
had  withstood  the  shocks  of  two  centuries,  and  created  an 
empire  unsurpassed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  in 
extent  and  magnificence.  It  was  a  system  which  had  been 
followed  out  with  persevering  energy  by  the  greatest  men, 
and  the  most  commanding  intellects,  which  modern  Europe 
bad  ever  produced;  which  was  begun  by  the  republican 
patriotism  of  Cromwell,  and  consummated  by  the  eonser- 
vatire  wisdom  of  Pitt ;  which  had  been  embraced  alike  by 
Somers  and  Bolingbroke,  by  Walpole  and  Chatham,  by  Fox 
and  Castlereagh  ;  which,  during  two  centuries,  had  produced 
an  unbroken  growth  of  nation^  strength,  a  ceaseless  exten- 
sion of  national  power,  and  at  length  reared  ap  a  dominion 
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which  embraced  the  earth  in  its  grasp,  and  exceeded  aoj- 
thing  erer  achieved  by  the  legions  of  Caesar  or  the  phalanx 
of  Alexander.  No  vicissitudea  of  time,  no  shock  of  adverse 
fortune,  had  been  able  permanentlj  to  arrest  its  progress. 
It  had  risen  superior  alike  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  ;  the  rude  sererance  of  the 
North  American  colonies  had  thrcwn  onlj  a  passing  shade 
over  its  fortunes  ;  the  power  of  Hiadostan  had  been  sub- 
dued by  its  force,  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  won  by  its 
prowess.  It  had  planted  its  colonies  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  at  once  peopled  with  its  descendants  a  new  hemi- 
sphere, and,  for  the  first  time  since  tbe  creation,  rolled  back 
to  the  old  the  tide  of  civilisation.  Perish  when  it  may,  the 
old  Ejtglish  system  has  achieved  many  things :  it  baa 
indehbly  affixed  its  impress  on  t^e  tablets  of  history.  The 
children  of  its  creation,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  fill  alike 
the  solitudes  of  the  Far  West,  and  the  isles  of  the  East ; 
they  will  he  found  equally  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Missouri 
and  on  the  savannahs  of  Australia ;  and  the  period  can 
already  be  anticipated,  even  by  the  least  imaginative,  when 
their  descendants  will  people  half  the  globe. 

It  was  not  only  tbe  column  of  free  trade  which  baa  been 
crowned  in  this  memorable  year.  Another  column,  more 
firm  in  its  structure,  more  lasting  in  its  duration,  more  con- 
spicuous amidst  tbe  wonders  of  creation,  has,  in  the  same 
season,  been  crowned  by  British  hands.  While  the  sacri- 
legious efforts  of  those  whom  it  had  sbeltei'ed  were  tearing 
down  the  temple  of  Protection  in  the  West,  the  last  stone 
was  put  to  tbe  august  structure  which  it  had  reared  in  the 
East  The  victory  of  Goojerat  on  the  Indus  was  contem- 
porary with  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  on  the  Thames. 
The  completion  of  the  conquest  of  India  occurred  exactly  at 
the  moment  when  tbe  system  which  had  created  that  empire 
was  repudiated.  Protection  placed  the  sceptre  of  India  in  our 
hands,  when  free  trade  was  surrendering  the  trident  of  the 
ocean  in  the  heart  of  our  power.  With  truth  did  Lord  Gough 
say,  in  his  noble  proclamation  to  the  army  of  the  Punjaub 
on  the  termination  of  hostilities,  that  "  what  Alexander  had 
attempted  they  had  done."  Supported  by  the  energy  of 
England,  guided  by  the  principles  of  protection,  restrained 
by  the  dictates  of  justice,  backed  by  the  navy  which  the 
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NaTigatioD  Laws  had  created,  the  British  armE  had  achiered 
the  most  woDderfiil  triumph  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. Thej  had  subjugated  140,000,000  of  men  in  the 
coDtinent  of  Hindostan,  at  the  distance  of  8000  miles  from 
the  parent  state  ;  thej  had  made  themselyes  felt  alike,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  at  Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  at  Cabool,  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan 
power.  Conqaering  all  who  resisted,  blessing  all  who  sub- 
mitted, securing  the  allegiance  of  the  subjects  by  the  justice 
and  experienced  advantages  of  their  government,  thej  had 
realised  the  boaBted  maxim  of  Roman  administration — 

"  Pikic«re  subjectis  et  debellare  superixK," 

and  steadily  advanced  through  a  hundred  yeani  of  effort 
and  glory,  not  unmixed  with  disaster,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hooglcy  to  the  shores  of  the  Indus — from  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  to  the  throne  of  Aurengzebe. 

"  Nulla  magna  civitas,"  said  Hannibal,  "  din  quiescere 
potest — ai  foris  hostem  non  habet,  domi  invenit:  ut  prae- 
Talida  corpora  ab  exteruis  causis  tuta  videntur,  suis  ipns 
viribuB  conhciuntur."*  When  the  Carthaginian  hero  made 
this  monmfiil  reflection  on  the  infatuated  spirit  which  had 
seized  his  own  countrymen,  and  threatened  to  destroy  their 
once  powerful  dominion,  he  little  thought  what  a  marvellous 
confirmation  of  it  a  future  empire  of  far  greater  extent  and 
celebrity  was  to  afford.  That  the  system  of  free  trade — 
that  is,  the  universal  preference  of  foreigners,  for  the  sake 
of  the  smallest  reduction  of  price,  to  your  own  sobjects — 
must,  if  persisted  in,  lead  to  the  dismemberment  and  over- 
throw of  the  British  empire,  cannot  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt, 
and  will  be  amply  proved  to  every  unbiassed  reader  in  the 
seqnel  of  this  essay.  Yet  the  moment  chosen  for  carrying 
this  principle  into  effect  was  precisely  that  when  the  good 
effects  of  the  opposite  system  bad  been  most  decisively 
demonstrated,  and  an  empire  unprecedented  in  magnitude 
and  magnificence  had  reached  its  acme  under  its  shadow. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  so  strange  an  anomaly,  if 
we  did  not  recollect  bow  wayward  and  irreconcilable  are  the 

*  "  No  great  stote  can  long  remBin  quiet — if  it  has  not  ui  enemy  abroid,  it  findl 
oDfl  at  home :  as  poweribl  bodies  remt  all  eitenial  attacke,  but  an  destroyed  if 

th«r  intenial  Btreofth." — Litt. 
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chaoges  of  the  human  miud ;  that  action  and  reaction  is  the 
law  not  less  of  the  moral  than  of  the  material  world  ;  that 
nations  hecome  tired  of  hearing  a  policy  called  wise,  not 
less  than  an  indiTidoal  called  jast ;  and  that,  if  a  magnani- 
mous and  trulj  national  course  of  government  has  been 
pursued  bj  one  partj  long  in  possession  of  power,  this  is 
quite  sufficient  to  make  its  opponents  embrace  the  opposite 
set  of  tenets,  and  exert  all  their  influence  to  cany  them  into 
effect  when  they  succeed  to  the  direction  of  aflrairs,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  ruin  thej  may  bring  on  the 
national  fortunes. 

The  secret  of  the  long  duration  and  anexampled  success 
of  the  British  national  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the  protec- 
tion which  it  afforded  to  all  the  national  interests.  But  for 
this,  it  must  long  since  have  been  overthrown,  and  with  it 
the  empire  which  was  growing  up  under  its  shadow.  No 
institutions  or  frames  of  gOTemment  can  long  exist  which 
are  not  held  together  by  that  firmest  of  bonds,  experienced 
benefits.  What  made  the  Roman  power  steadily  advance 
during  seven  centuries,  and  endure  in  all  a  thousand  years  \ 
The  protection  which  the  arms  of  the  legions  afforded  to 
the  industry  of  mankind,  the  international  wai^  which  they 
prevented,  the  general  peace  they  secured,  the  magnanimous 
pohcy  which  admitted  the  conquered  states  to  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  caused  the  imperial  goremment  to  be 
felt  through  the  wide  circuit  of  its  power,  only  by  the  vast 
market  it  opened  to  the  industry  of  its  multifarious  subjects, 
and  the  munificence  with  which  local  undertakings  were 
everywhere  aided  by  the  imperial  treasury.  Free  trade  in 
grain  at  length  ruined  it ;  the  harvests  of  Lybia  and  Eg)'pt 
came  to  supersede  those  of  Greece  and  Italy — and  thence 
its  fall.  To  the  same  cause  which  occasioned  the  rise  of 
Rome  is  to  be  ascribed  the  similar  unbroken  progress  of 
the  Russian  territorial  dominion,  and  that  of  the  British 
colonial  empire  in  modem  times.  What,  on  the  other 
hand,  caused  the  conquests  of  Timour  and  Charlemagne, 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon,  to  be  so  speedily 
obliterated,  and  their  vast  empires  to  fall  to  pieces  the 
moment  the  powerful  hand  which  had  created  them  was 
laid  in  the  dust  ?  The  wami  of  protection  to  general  inter- 
eats  ;  the  absence  of  the  strong  bond  of  experienced  benefits ; 
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the  oppresBiTe  nature  of  the  conquenog  gorernment ;  the 
eacrifice  of  the  general  interests  to  the  selfish  ambitios  or 
rapacious  paesiona  of  a  section  of  the  commuDity,  whether 
civil  or  military,  which  had  got  posseasioii  of  power.  It  is 
the  selfishness  of  the  ruling  power  which  iavariablj  termi- 
nates its  existence  :  men  will  bear  anything  hot  an  inter- 
ference with  their  patrimonial  interests.  The  burning  of 
50,000  Protestants  by  the  Duke  of  Alra  was  quietly  bonie 
by  the  Flemish  provinces  ;  but  the  imposition  of  a  small 
direct  tax  at  once  caused  a  flame  to  burst  forth,  which  ended 
in  tlie  independence  of  the  United  Provinces.  Attend  sedu- 
lously to  the  interests  of  men,  give  ear  to  their  complaints, 
anticipate  their  wishes,  and  you  may  calculate  with  tolerable 
certainty  on  acquiring  in  the  long  run  the  mastery  of  their 
passions.  Thwart  their  interests,  disregard  their  complaints, 
make  game  of  their  sufieriags,  and  you  may  already  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  announces  your  doom. 

Thattheoldpolicyof  England, foreign,colonial,  and  domes- 
tic, was  thoroughly  protective,  and  attended,  on  the  whole, 
with  a  due  care  of  the  interests  of  its  subjects  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  may  be  inferred  with  absolute  certainty  from  the 
constant  growth,  unexampled  success,  and  long  existence  of 
her  empire.  But  the  matter  is  not  left  to  inference ;  de- 
cisive proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  enactments  of  our 
statute-book,  the  treaties  we  concluded,  or  the  wars  we 
waged  with  foreign  powers.  Protection  to  native  industry, 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  security  to  vested  interests,  a 
sacred  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  subjects,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world,  were  the  principles  invariably 
acted  upon.  Long  and  bloody  wars  were  undertaken  to 
secure  their  predominance,  when  threatened  by  foreign 
powers.  This  protective  system  of  necessity  implied  some 
restrictions  upon  the  industry,  or  restraints  upon  the  liberty 
of  action  in  the  colonial  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  mother 
country — but  what  then  1  They  were  not  complained  of 
on  either  side,  because  they  were  accompanied  with  corres- 
ponding and  greater  benefits,  as  the  consideration  paid  by 
the  mother  country,  and  received  by  her  distant  offspring. 
Reciprocity  in  those  days  was  not  entirely  one-sided  ;  there 
was  a  ^16?  pro  quo,  which  interested  both  parties.  The 
American  colonies  were  subjected  to  the  NavigatioD  Laws, 
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and,  ID  coDseqaeoce,  paid  somewhat  higher  for  their  freights 
than  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  export  and  import  their 
produce  in  the  cheaper  yesaela  of  foreign  powers  ;  but  this 
burden  was  never  complained  of,  because  it  was  felt  to  be 
the  price  paid  for  the  iminense  advantages  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  Enghah  market,  and  the  protection  of  the  English 
navy.  The  colonies  of  France  and  Spain  desired  nothing 
BO  much,  during  the  late  war,  as  to  be  conquered  by  the 
armies  of  England,  because  it  at  once  opened  the  dosed 
markets  for  their  produce,  and  restored  the  lost  protection 
of  a  powerful  navy.  The  English  felt  that  their  colonial 
empire  was  in  some  respects  a  burden,  and  entailed  heavy 
expenses  both  in  peace  and  war  j  but  they  were  not  com- 
plained of,  because  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England 
found  a  vast  and  increasing  market  for  its  produce  in  the 
growth  of  its  offspring  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  its 
commercial  navy  grew  with  unexampled  rapidity  Irom  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade. 

Such  was  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  in  our  statute* 
book  to  commercial  industry,  that  we  might  imagine,  if 
there  was  nothing  else  in  it,  that  the  empire  had  been 
governed  exclusively  by  a  manufacturing  aristocracy.  Such 
was  the  care  with  which  the  interests  of  the  colonies  were 
attended  to,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  have  had  repre- 
sentatives who  possessed  a  majority  in  the  legislature.  To 
one  who  looked  to  the  welfare  of  land,  and  the  protection 
of  its  produce,  the  chapel  of  St  Stephens  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  composed  of  the  representatives  of  squires. 
The  shipping  interest  was  sedulously  fostered,  as  appeared 
in  the  unexampled  growth  and  vast  amount  of  our  mercan- 
tile tonnage.  The  interests  of  labour,  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  were  not  overlooked,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the  most 
decisive  way  by  the  numerous  enactments  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  and  unfortunate,  and  the  immense  burden  which 
the  l^islature  voluntarily  imposed  on  itself  and  the  nation 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  Thus  all  interests  were 
attended  to ;  and  that  worst  of  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of 
one  cdass  over  another,  was  effectually  prevented.  It  is 
to  this  sedulous  attention  to  all  the  interests  of  the  empire 
that  its  long  duration  and  unparalleled  extension  are  to  be 
ascribed.     Had  any  one  class  or  interest  been  predominant, 
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and  commenced  the  Bystem  of  persuing  its  separate  objects 
and  advantages,  to  the  subTersion  or  injury  of  tlie  other 
classes  in  the  state,  such  a  storm  of  discontent  must  have 
arisen  as  would  speedily  have  proved  fatal  to  the  unanimity, 
and  vith  it  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Two  causes  mainly  contributed  to  produce  this  system  of 
catholic  protection  by  the  British  goremment  to  native 
industry ;  and  to  their  united  operation,  the  greatness  of 
England  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  The  first  of  these  -was 
the  peculiar  constitution  which  time  had  worked  out  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  the  interests 
of  the  state  had  come  silently,  and  without  being  observed, 
to  be  indirectly  but  most  effectuallyrepresented  in  parliament. 
That  body,  anterior  to  the  Reform  Bill,  possessed  one 
invaluable  quality — its  franchise  was  multiform  and  various. 
In  many  burghs  the  landed  interest  in  their  neighbourhood 
was  predominant ;  in  most  counties  it  returned  members  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  In  other  towns,  mercantile  or 
commercial  wealth  acquired  by  purchase  an  introduction,  or 
won  it  from  the  influence  of  some  great  family.  Colonial 
opulence  found  a  ready  inlet  in  the  close  boroughs :  Old 
Sarum  or  Gatton  nominally  represented  a  house  or  a  green 
mound — really,  the  one  might  furnish  a  seat  to  a  representa- 
tive of  Hindostan,  the  other  of  the  splendid  West  Indian 
settlements.  The  members  who  thus  got  in  by  purchase  had 
one  invaluable  quality,  like  the  officers  who  get  their 
commissions  in  the  army  in  the  same  way — ^they  were 
independent.  They  were  not  liable  to  be  overruled  or 
coerced  by  a  numerous,  ignorant,  and  conceited  constituency. 
Hence  they  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  amidst  which  their  fortunes  had  been  made, 
and  with  the  prosperity  of  which  their  individual  success 
was  entirely  wound  up.  With  what  energy  these  various 
interests  were  attended  to,  with  what  perseverance  the 
system  of  protecting  them  was  followed  up,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  simultaneous  growth  and  unbroken 
prosperity  of  all  the  great  branches  of  industry  during  the 
long  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Talent,  alike  on 
the  Whig  and  the  Tory  side,  found  a  ready  entrance  by  means 
of  the  nomination  burghs.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
great  men  of  the  House  of  Commons,  since  the  Revoltttkm, 
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obtained  entrance  to  parliament  in  the  first  instance  tbrougli 
these  narrow  inlets.  Rank  looked  anxiously  for  talent, 
because  it  added  to  its  infiuence.  Genius  did  not  disdain 
the  entrance,  because  it  was  not  obstructed  bj  oumbers,  or 
galled  by  conceit.  No  human  visdom  could  have  devised 
such  a  system ;  it  rose  gradually,  and  without  being 
observed,  from  the  influence  of  a  rast  body  of  great  and 
prosperous  interests,  feeling  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  Toice 
in  the  legislature,  and  enjoying  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the 
variety  of  election  privileges  which  time  had  established  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  reality  of  this  representation 
of  interests  is  matter  of  history.  The  landed  interest,  the 
West  India  interest,  the  commercial  interest,  the  shipping 
interest,  the  East  Indian  interest,  could  all  command  their 
respective  phalanxes  in  parliament,  who  would  not  permit 
any  violation  of  the  rights,  or  infringement  on  the  welfare, 
of  their  constituents  to  take  place.  The  combined  effect  of 
the  whole  was  the  great  and  glorious  British  empire,  teeming 
with  energy,  overflowing  with  patriotism,  spreading  out  into 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  yet  held  together  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  firm  bond  of  experienced  benefits  and  protected 
industry. 

The  second  cause  was,  that  no  speculative  or  theoretical 
opinions  had  then  been  broached,  or  become  popular,  which 
proclaimed  that  the  real  interest  of  any  one  class  was  to  be 
found  in  the  spoliation  or  depression  of  any  other  class.  No 
gigantic  system  of  beggar  my  neighhour  had  then  come  to 
be  considered  as  a  shorthand  mode  of  gaining  wealth.  The 
nation  had  not  then  embraced  the  doctrine,  that  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear  constituted  the  sum-total  of  political 
science.  On  the  contrary,  protection  to  industry  in  all  its 
branches  was  considered  as  the  great  principle  of  policy,  the 
undisputed  dictate  of  wisdom,  the  obvious  rule  of  justice.  It 
was  acknowledged  alike  by  speculative  writers  and  practical 
statesmen.  The  interests  of  the  producers  were  the  main 
object  of  legislative  fostering  and  philosophic  thought — and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  constitute  the  great  body  of 
society — and  their  interests  chiefly  were  thought  of  Realised 
wealth  was  then,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is,  in  a  state 
of  infancy  ;  the  class  of  traders  and  shopkeepers,  who  grow 
up   with  the  expenditure   of  accumulated   opulence,   was 
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limited  in  Dumbers  and  ioconaiderable  to  infloeDoe.  It  todM 
have  been  as  impossible  then  to  get  up  a  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  a  cr;  in  the  coantrj,  in  faronr  of  the 
consumers  or  against  the  producers,  as  it  vould  be  now  to 
do  the  same  among  the  com  producers  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  among  the  cotton  growers  of  New  Orleans. 

It  is  in  the  profound  ■wisdom  of  Hannibal's  saying — that 
great  states,  impregnable  to  the  shock  of  external  violence, 
are  consumed  and  wasted  away  by  their  own  internal 
strength— that  the  real  cause  of  the  subsequent  and 
extraordinary  change,  first  in  the  opinions  of  men,  and  then 
in  the  measures  of  government,  is  to  be  found.  Such  was 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
sheltered  and  invigorated  by  the  protection-policy  of 
Grovemment  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  in  the  end  it 
gave  birth  to  a  new  class,  which  rapidly  grew  in  numbers 
aud  influence,  and  was  at  length  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
other  interests  in  the  state  put  together.  This  was  the 
moneyed  interest — the  class  of  men  whose  fortunes  were 
made,  whose  position  was  secure,  and  who  saw,  in  a 
general  cheapening  of  commodities  and  reduction  of  prices, 
the  means  of  making  their  wealth  go  much  farther  than 
it  otherwise  would.  This  class  had  its  origin  from  the 
long-continued  prosperity  and  accumulated  savings  of  the 
whole  producing  classes  in  the  state  ;  like  a  huge  lake,  it  was 
fed  by  all  the  streams  and  rills  which  descended  into  it  from 
the  high  grounds  by  which  it  was  surrounded  ;  and  the  rise 
of  its  waters  indicated,  like  a  Nilometer,  the  amount  of 
additions  which  it  was  receiving  from  the  swelling  of  the 
feeders  by  which  it  was  formed.  But  when  men  once  get 
out  of  the  class  of  producers,  and  into  that  of  moneyed 
consumers,  they  rapidly  perceive  an  immediate  benefit  to 
themselves  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  articles  of 
consumption,  because  it  adds  proportionally  to  the  value  of 
their  money.  If  prices  can  be  forced  down  fifty  per  cent  by 
legislative  measures,  every  thousand  pounds  in  effect  becomes 
fi^een  hundred.  It  thus  not  unfrequently  and  naturally 
happened,  that  the  son  who  enjoyed  the  fortune  made  by 
protection  came  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Free-tradere,  because 
it  promised  a  great  addition  to  the  value  of  his  inheritance. 
The  transition  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  father,  and  staunch 
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sapportar  of  protection,  who  made  the  fortime,  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  son,  who  inheriied  it,  and  introduced  free-trade 
principles,  was  natural  and  easy.  Each  acted  in  oonfonuitj 
with  the  interests  of  his  respective  position  in  society.  It 
is  imposBible  to  suppose  in  such  men  a  selfish  or  sordid 
regani  to  their  own  interests,  and  we  solemnlj  disclaim  the 
intention  of  imputing  such.  But  every  one  knows  how  the 
ablest  and  most  elevated  minds  are  insensibly  moulded  by 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  tliey  are 
surrounded ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  were  a  type  of  the 
corresponding  change  going  on  in  successive  generations  of 
others  of  a  less  elevated  class  of  minds,  in  whom  the  influence 
of  interested  motives  was  direct  and  immediate. 

Adam  Smith's  work,  now  styled  the  principia  of  econo- 
mical science  by  the  Free-traders,  first  gave  token  of  tho 
important  and  decisive  change  then  going  forward  in  society. 
It  bore  an  ominous  and  characteristic  title  :  The  Nature  and 
Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  was  not  said  of 
their  wisdom,  virtue,  or  happiness.  The  direction  of  each  a 
mind  as  Adam  Smith's  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the 
riches  of  nations,  indicated  the  advent  of  a  period  when  the 
fruits  of  industry  in  this  vast  empire,  sheltered  by  protection, 
had  become  so  great  that  they  had  formed  a  powerful  class 
in  society,  which  was  beginning  to  look  to  its  separate 
interests,  and  saw  them  in  the  beating  down  the  price  of 
articles — that  is,  diminishing  the  remuneration  of  other  men's 
industry.  It  showed  that  the  Plutocracy  was  becoming 
powerful.  The  constant  arguments  that  able  work  contained, 
in  favour  of  competition  and  against  monopoly, — its  impas- 
sioned pleadings  in  favour  of  freedom  of  commerce,  and  the 
removu  of  all  restrictions  on  importation,  were  so  many 
indications  that  a  new  era  was  opening  in  society ;  that  the 
interests  of  realised  wealth  were  beginning  to  come  into 
collision  with  those  of  creating  industry,  and  that  the  time 
was  Dot  far  distant  when  a  fierce  legislative  contest  might  be 
anticipated  between  them.  It  is  well  known  that  Adam 
Smith  advocated  the  Navigation  Laws,  upon  the  ground  that 
national  independence  was  of  more  importance  than  national 
wealth.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  devia- 
tion from  his  principles,  and  that,  if  they  were  established 
Id  other  particulars,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
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to  succeed  Id  maintaiDing  aa  exception  ia  faroai  of  the  ship- 
ping interests,  because  that  vas  retaining  a  burden  on  the 
colonies,  when  the  corresponding  benefit  had  been  roted 
awaj. 

Although,  however,  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  from 
their  noreltj,  simplicity,  and  alliance  with  democratic 
liberty,  spread  rapidly  in  the  rising  generation — ever  ready 
to  repudiate  the  doctrines  and  throw  off  the  restraints  of 
their  fathers — yet,  so  strongly  were  the  producing  interests 
intrenched  in  the  legislature,  that  a  very  long  period  would 
probably  have  elapsed  before  they  came  to  be  practically 
applied  in  the  measures  of  government,  had  it  not  been  that, 
at  the  very  period  when,  from  the  triumph  of  protection- 
principles  during  the  war,  and  the  vast  wealth  they  had 
realised  in  the  state,  the  moneyed  interest  had  become  most 
powerful,  a  great  revolution  in  the  state  gave  that  interest 
the  command  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  Reform 
Bill  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  that  house  were  given  to 
boroughs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  boroughs,  in  the 
new  constituency,  were  shopkeepers  or  those  in  their  interest 
Thus  a  decisive  majority  in  the  House,  which,  from  having 
the  command  of  the  public  purae,  practically  became  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  power,  was  vested  in  those  who  made  Uieir 
living  by  buying  and  selling — with  whom  cheap  prices  was 
all  in  aU.  The  producing  classes  were  rirtually,  and  to  all 
practical  purposes,  cast  out  of  the  scale.  The  landed  interest, 
on  all  questions  vital  to  its  welfare,  would  evidently  soon  be 
in  a  minority.  Schedules  A  and  B  at  one  blow  disfr«:i- 
chised  the  whole  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain,  because 
it  closed  the  avenue  by  which  colonial  wealth  had  hitherto 
found  an  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Seats  could 
no  longer  be  bought :  the  virtual  representation  of  unrepre- 
sented places  was  at  an  end.  The  greatest  fortunes  made  in 
the  colonies  could  now  get  into  the  House  only  through  some 
populous  place  ;  and  the  majority  of  voters  in  most  popu- 
lous places  were  in  favour  of  the  consumers  and  against  the 
producers,  because  the  consumers  bought  their  goods,  and 
they  bought  those  of  the  producers.  Thus  no  colonial 
member  could  get  in  but  by  forsweai-ing  his  principles  and 
abandoning  the  interests  of  his  order.  The  shipping  interest 
was  more  strongly  intrenched,  because  many  shipping  towns 
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liad  direct  representatires  in  parliamcDt,  and  it  accordingly 
was  the  last  to  be  OTerthrown.  But  when  the  colonies  were 
dUfranchised,  and  protection  was  withdrawn  from  their 
indostiy  to  cheapen  prices  at  home,  it  became  next  to  impos- 
sible to  keep  op  the  shipping  interest — not  only  because  the 
injustice  of  doing  so,  and  so  enhancing  freights,  when  pro- 
tection to  colonial  produce  was  withdrawn,  was  evident,  but 
because  it  was  well  understood,  by  certain  unequivocal 
symptoms,  that  such  a  course  of  policy  would  at  once  lead 
to  colonial  revolt,  and  the  diBmemberment  of  the  empire. 

The  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  were  well  aware  that 
under  it  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  for  boroughs ;  but  they  clung  to  the  idea  that  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  these  seats  would  f^  under  the  influence  of 
the  landed  proprietors  in  their  yicinity,  and  thus  be  brought 
round  to  the  support  of  the  agricultural  interest.  It  was  on 
that  belief  that  Earl  Grey  said  in  private,  amidst  all  his  public 
democratic  declamations,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  "  the 
most  aristocratic  measure  which  had  ever  passed  the  House 
of  Commons."  But  in  this  anticipation,  which  was  doubt- 
less formed  in  good  faith  by  many  of  the  ablest  supporters 
of  that  revolution,  they  showed  themselves  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  effect  of  the  great  monetary  change  of  1819,  which  at 
that  very  period  was  undermining  the  influence  of  the  owners 
of  landed  estates  as  much  as  it  was  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  holders  of  bonds  over  their  properties.  As  that  bill 
lowered  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  it  of  course  crippled  the  means  and 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  landowners  as  much  as  it 
added  to  the  powers  of  the  moneyed  interest  which  held 
securities  over  their  estates.  This  soon  became  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance.  After  a  few  severe  struggles,  the 
landowners  in  most  places  saw  that  they  were  overmatched, 
and  that  their  burdened  estates  and  dechning  rent-rolls 
were  not  equtd  to  an  encounter  with  the  ready  money  of  the 
capitalists,  which  that  change  had  so  much  enhanced  in  value 
and  augmented  in  power.  One  by  one  the  rural  boroughs 
shpped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  landed,  and  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interest.  At  the  same  time  one 
great  colonial  interest,  that  of  the  West  Indies,  was  so  entirely 
prostrated  by  the  ruinous  measure  of  the  emancipation  of 
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the  NegroeB,  that  its  influence  in  Parliament  v&s  practicallj 
rendered  extinct.  Thus  two  of  the  great  producing  interesU 
in  the  state — ^those  of  corn  and  sugar — were  materially  weak- 
ened or  nullified,  at  the  very  time  when  the  power  of  their 
opponents,  the  moneyed  aristocracj,  was  most  augmented. 

Experience,  however,  proved  on  one  important  and  decisire 
occasion,  that  even  after  the  Reform  Bill  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  was  still  posBible,  by  a  coalition  of  aS 
the  producing  interests,  to  defeat  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
moneyed  party,  eren  when  aided  by  the  whole  influence  of 
government.  On  occasion  of  the  memorable  Whig  budget  of 
1841,  such  a  coalition  took  place,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Free- 
traders were  overthrown.  A  change  of  Ministry  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  nothing  was  gained  by  an 
alteration  of  rulers,  when  the  elements  in  which  political  power 
resided,  under  the  new  constitution,  remained  unchanged. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  now 
succeeded  to  power,  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  those 
views  in  the  free-trade  measures  which  they  subsequently 
introduced.  They  regarded,  and  with  justice,  the  Reform 
Bill  aa,  in  the  language  of  the  Times,  "  a  great  fact " — the 
settlement  of  the  constitution  upon  a  new  basis — on  founda- 
datioQS  non  tangenda  non  movenda,  if  we  would  shun  the 
peril  of  repeated  shocks  to  our  institutions,  and  ultimately 
of  a  bloody  revolution.  Looking  on  the  matter  in  this  light, 
the  next  object  was  to  scan  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  see  in  what  pai'ty  and  interest  in  the  state  a 
preponderance  of  power  was  now  vested.  They  were  not 
slow  in  discerning  the  fatal  truth,  that  the  Reform  Bill  had 
given  a  decided  majority  to  the  representatives  of  boroughs, 
and  that  a  clear  majority  in  these  boroughs  was,  from  the 
embarrassments  which  monetary  change  bad  produced  on 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  preponderance  of  votes  which 
that  bill  had  given  to  shopkeepers,  vested  in  the  moneyed  or 
consuming  interest.  Such  a  state  of  things  might  be  re- 
gretted, but  still  it  existed ;  and  it  was  the  business  of 
practical  statesmen  to  deal  with  thingB  as  they  were,  not  to 
indulge  in  vain  regrets  on  what  they  once  were  or  might 
have  been.  It  seemed  impossible  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  concession  to  the 
wishes  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  and 
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mercantile  claaaes,  in  vhose  hands  supreme  power,  under  the 
new  conatitution,  was  now  practically  vested.  Whether  any 
Bucfa  views,  supposing  them  well  founded,  could  justify  a 
statesman  and  a  party,  who  had  received  office  on  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  country,  under  the  most  solemn  engagement  to 
support  the  principles  of  protection,  to  repudiate  those  prin- 
ciples, and  to  introduce  the  measures  they  were  pledged  to 
oppose,  is  a  question  on  which,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  hut 
one  opinion  will  be  formed  by  future  times. 

Still,  eTen  when  free-trade  measures  were  resolved  on  by 
Sir  R.  Feel's  gorernment,  it  was  a  very  doubtful  matt^,  in 
the  first  instance,  how  to  secure  their  entire  saccess.  The 
great  coalition  of  the  chief  producing  interests,  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  Whig  Administration  by  the  election  of 
1841,  might  again  be  reorganised,  and  overthrow  any 
gorernment  which  attempted  to  renew  the  same  projects. 
Ministers  had  been  placed  in  office  on  the  principles  of 
protection  ;  they  were  the  watches,  planted  to  descry  the 
first  approaches  of  the  enemy,  and  repel  his  attacks.  But 
the  old  Roman  maxim,  "  Divide  et  impera,"  was  then  put 
in  practice  with  fatal  effect  on  the  producing  interests,  and, 
in  the  end,  on  the  general  fortunes  of  the  empire.  Tho 
assault  was  in  the  first  instance  directed  against  the 
agricultural  interest :  the  cry  of  "  Cheap  bread,"  ever  all- 
powerful  with  the  multitude,  was  raised  to  drown  that  of 
"  Protection  to  native  industry."  The  whole  weight  of 
government,  which  at  once  abandoned  all  its  principles,  was 
directed  to  support  the  free-trade  assault,  and  beat  down  the 
protectionist  opposition.  The  whole  population  in  the 
towns — ^that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  which,  under 
the  Reform  Bill,  returned  two-thirds  of  the  House  of 
Commons — was  roused  almost  to  madness  by  the  prospect 
of  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions.  The  master 
manufacturers  almost  unanimously  supported  the  same  views, 
in  the  hope  that  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  cost  of 
production  would  thus  be  reduced,  and  that  so  the  foreign 
market  for  their  produce  would  be  extended.  The  West 
India  interest,  the  colonial  interest,  the  sliipping  interest, 
stood  aloof,  or  gave  only  a  lukewarm  support  to  the 
Protectionists,  conceiving  that  it  was  merely  an  agricultural 
question,  and  that  the  time  was  far  distant  when  there  was 
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any  chance  of  their  interests  being  brought  into  jeopardy. 
"  Cetera  quts  nescit  f "  The  Corn  Lave  were  repealed, 
agricultural  protection  was  swept  awaj,  and  England,  where 
wheat  cannot  be  raised  at  a  profit  when  prices  are  below 
50b.,  or,  at  the  lowest,  458.  a  quarter,  was  esposed  to  the 
direct  competition  of  states  possessing  the  means  of  raising 
it  to  an  indefinite  extent,  where  it  can  be  produced  and 
imported  at  a  profit  for  in  all  323. 

What  subsequent  events  have  abundantly  rerified,  was  at 
the  time  foreseen  and  foretold  by  the  Protectionists, — that 
when  agricultural  protection  at  home  was  withdrawn,  it  could 
not  be  maintained  in  the  colonies,  and  that  cheap  prices 
must  be  rendered  unirerBal,  as  they  had  been  established  in 
the  great  article  of  human  subsistence.  This  necessity  was 
soon  experienced.  The  West  Indies  were  the  first  to  be 
assailed.  Undeterred  by  the  evident  ruin  which  a  free 
competition  with  the  slaye-growing  states  could  not  fail  to 
bring  on  British  planters  forced  to  work  with  free  labourers 
— undismayed  by  the  frightful  injustice  of  first  establishing 
slayery  by  law  in  the  English  colonies,  and  giving  the  utmost 
encouragement  to  Negro  importation,  then  forcibly  emanci- 
pating the  slaves  on  a  compensation  not  on  an  average  a 
fourth  part  of  their  ralue,  and  then  sweeping  away  all  fiscal 
protection,  and  exposing  the  English  planters,  who  could 
not  with  their  free  labourers  raise  sugar  below  £10  a  ton, 
to  competition  with  slave  states  who  could  raise  it  for  £4 
a  ton— that  great  work  of  fiscal  iniquity  and  free-trade 
spoliation  was  perpetrated.  The  English  landed  interest 
resisted  the  unjust  measure  \  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  they  were  to  be  very  enthusiastic  in  the  cause.  They 
had  not  forgotten  their  desertion  in  the  hour  of  need  by  the 
West  India  planters ;  and  the  deferred  punishment,  as  they 
conceived,  dealt  out  to  them  in  return,  was  not  altogether 
displeasing,  The  shipping  interest  did  little  or  nothing  when 
either  contest  was  going  on  ;  nay,  they  in  general,  and  with 
fatal  effect,  supported  free-traxie  principles  thus  far :  they 
were  delighted  that  the  tempest  had  not  as  yet  reached  their 
doora,  and  flattered  themselves  none  would  be  insane  enough 
to  attack  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  and  hand  as 
over,  bereft  of  our  ocean  bulwarks,  to  the  malice  and  jealousy 
of  our  enemies.    They  little  knew  the  extent  and  infatuation 
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of  political  fanaticism.  They  were  onlj  reserved,  like 
Uljsees  in  the  caye  of  Polyphemus,  for  the  melancholy 
pririlege  of  being  last  deroured.  Each  session  of  Parliament, 
since  free  trade  was  introduced,  has  been  marled  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  fresh  interest.  The  year  1846  -witnessed  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  the  year  1847  the  equahsation,  by 
a  rapidly  sliding  scale,  of  the  duties  on  English  iree-grown 
and  foreign  dare-raised  sugar  ;  and  1849  was  immortalised 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  British 
shipowner,  who  pays  £10  for  wages  on  ships,  is  exposed  to 
the  direct  competition  of  the  foreign  shipowner,  who 
narigatea  hia  Teasel  for  £6.  "  Perish  the  colonies,"  said 
Robespierre,  "  rather  than  one  principle  be  abandoned." 
Fanaticism  is  the  same  inall  ages  and  countries.  The  tiiumph 
of  free  trade  is  complete.  A  ruinous  and  suicidal  principle 
has  been  carried  out,  in  defiance  alike  of  bitter  experience 
and  national  safety.  Each  interest  in  the  state  has,  since 
the  great  Conservative  party  was  broken  up  by  Sir  R.  Peel's 
free-trade  measures,  looked  on  with  indifference  when  its 
neighbour  was  destroyed  ;  and  to  them  may  be  applied  with 
tmth  what  the  ancient  annalist  said  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
"  Dum  mngtdi  pagnarU,  universi  vincuntur." 

We  say  advisedly,  each  interest  has  looked  on  with 
indifference  when  its  neighbour  was  destroyed.  That  this 
strong  phrase  is  not  misapplied  to  the  effect  of  these  measures 
ia  the  West  Indies,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
illustration.  Ruin,  widespread  and  universal,  has,  we  know 
hy  sad  experience,  overtaken,  and  is  rapidly  destroying  these 
once  splendid  colonies.  While  we  write  these  lines,  a 
decisive  proof  *  has  been  judicially  afforded  of  the  frightful 
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depreciation  of  property  which  has  there  taken  pUce,  from 
the  acta  of  aucceBsive  Administrations  acting  on  Liberal 
principles,  and  yielding  to  popular  outcries :  the  fall  has 
amounted  to  ninety-three  per  cinU.  Beyond  all  doubt,  since 
the  new  system  b^an  to  be  applied  to  the  West  Indies, 
property  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  mUUon» 
has  perished  under  its  Btrokes.  The  French  Conyention 
never  did  anything  more  complete.  Free-trade  fanaticiam 
may  well  glory  in  its  triumphs  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  they  hare 
any  pandlel  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  propose  to  resume  the  debate  on  the  Nariga- 
tion  Laws,  of  which  the  public  have  beard  so  much  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament.  We  are  aware  that  then-  doom  is 
sealed;  and  we  accept  the  extinction  of  shipping  protection 
as  un  faU  accompli,  from  which  we  most  set  out  in  all 
future  discussions  on  the  national  prospects  and  fortunes. 
But,  in  order  to  show  how  enormously  periloas  is  the 
chimge  thus  made,  and  what  strength  of  argument  and 
arrays  of  facts  free-trade  fanaticism  has  had  the  merit  of 
triumphing  over,  we  canuot  resist  the  temptation  of  trui- 
scribing  into  our  pages  the  admirable  letter  of  Mr  Youog, 
the  able  and  unflinching  adrocate  of  the  shipping  interest, 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  after  the  late  interesting 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  do  so 
not  merely  from  sincere  respect  for  that  gentleman's 
patriotic  spirit  and  serrices,  but  because  we  do  not  know 
any  document  which,  in  so  short  a  space,  contains  w 
interesting  a  statement  of  that  leading  fact  on  which  the 
whole  question  hinges — viz.  the  progressive  and  rapid 
decline  of  British,  and  growth  of  foreign  tonnage,  with 
those  countries  with  which  we  have  concluded  reciprocity 
treaties  ;  affording  thus  a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect 
now  that  we  have  established  a  reciprocity  treaty,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  with  the  whole  world : 

"  Mj  Lord, — In  the  debate  last  night  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  tout 
Lordship  said, — 

'  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  hat  spoken  cuntemptuoosl;  of 
statistlca.  Let  me  remind  that  noble  umI  learned  Lord,  that  if  *aj  state- 
ment founded  on  statistics  remains  nnshakeii,  it  ia  the  statement  that  nnder 
reciprocity  treaties  now  existing,  by  irhich  this  taMnUj  enjojs  no  {Hntee- 
tion,  she,  nevertheless,  monopolises  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
nordi  of  Eorope.' 

As  an  impartial  statist,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  yovr  Lordship  will 
perhaps  permit  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  abstract  A-ou 
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P&Humentu7  retorng,  respectrnllj  tmsUog  tb&t,  if  the  facta  it  discloses 
sbonld  be  fonnd  iirecoDolable  with  tbe  opinions  jon  bavs  expressed,  a  sense 
of  justice  will  indace  jour  Lordship  to  correct  the  error: — 

Tbe  reciprodlj  trealj  with  tbe  United  States  was  concladed  In  1816. 

The  British  inward  entries  from  that  connti;  were — 

In  1816  ......  45,140 

In  1834,  reciprodtj  having  been  eight  yean  in  operation    44,994 

British  tonnage  having  in  that  period  decreased  146 

The  Inward  entries  of  American  tonnage  were— 


American  tonnage  having  in  that  period  increased        61,561 
Daripg  tbat  period  no  reciprocity  existed  with  the  Baltic  Powers ; 


British  tonnage  having  increased 


Sl,362 
319,187 


Baltic  tonnage  having  increased  .  Sl,448 

Tfans,  from  the  peace  in  1815  to  18S4,  when  the  '  Reclprodty  of  Doties 
Act'  passed,  in  the  trade  of  the  only  conntry  in  the  world  with  which  Great 
Britain  was  io  reciprocit}',  ber  tonnage  declioed  146  tons,  and  that  of  tbe 
foreign  nation  advanced  61.561  tons;  while  in  tbe  trade  with  the  Baidc 
powers,  with  which  no  redprocitj  existed,  British  tonnage  advanced  on 
its  competitors  in  tbe  proportion  of  51,362  to  31,448  tons. 

From  1824  the  reciprocity  principle  was  applied  to  tbe  Baltic  powers; 

In  1824,  the  British  entries  being      .  .  .  129,896 

In  1S46  they  had  declined  to  .  .  .  88,894 

Having  diminished  during  the  period  41,001 


Showing  aa  increase  of  no  less  than  £20,637 

And  daring  this  same  period,  the  proportion  of  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  continued,  onder  the  operation  of  the  same  prindple,  steadily  to 
advance,  the  British  entries  thence  being — 


Showing  an  excess  of  American  over  British  of  280,276 
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I  have  (I  hope  not  anfairl;)  introdaced  into  this  BbUement  American 
tonnage,  becaoM  it  shows  that  while,  in  the  period  antecedent  to  genenl 
reciprocity,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  the  trade  with  that  nation 
prodnced  an  actnal  decline  of  British  navigation,  while  in  the  trade  with 
the  Baltic  powers,  which  was  free  from  that  sconrge,  British  nayigation 
outstripped  its  competitor,  it  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  revereo 
resQit,  from  the  moment  the  prindple  was  applied  to  the  Baltic  trade; 
while,  above  all,  it  completely  negatives  the  statement  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Enrope  being  monopolised  by  British  sh^. 


BbowiDg  that  in  that  commerce,  in  1846,  of  an  aggregate  of  660,055  tona, 
British  shipping  had  only  88,894  tons,  while  no  lesB  than  671,161  tons  were 
monopolised  by  Baltic  ships ! " 

It  is  evideot,  from  this  sommar}',  that  the  decline  of 
British  and  growth  of  foreign  shipping  will  be  so  rapid, 
ander  the  system  of  free  trade  in  shipping,  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in 
conducting  our  trade  will  be  superior  in  amount  to  the 
British.  In  all  probability,  in  six  or  seren  years  that 
desirable  consummation  will  be  effected;  and  we  shall 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  haTing  purchased  freights  a 
farthing  a  pound  cheaper,  by  the  surrender  of  our  national 
safety.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  from  the  moment 
that  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  conducting  our  trade 
exceeds  the  British,  our  independence  as  a  nation  ia  gone ; 
because  we  have  reared  np,  in  farour  of  states  who  may 
any  day  become  our  enemies,  a  nursery  of  seamen  saperior 
to  that  which  we  possess  ourselves.  And  every  year, 
which  iDcreases  the  one  and  diminishes  the  other,  brings  as 
nearer  the  period  when  our  abihty  to  contend  on  our  own 
element  with  other  powers  is  to  be  at  an  end,  and  England 
is  to  undergo  the  fate  of  Athens  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Aigos-potamoB  —  that  of  being  blockaded  in  our  own 
harbours  by  the  Sects  of  our  enemies,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  on  any  terms  they  might  think  fit  to 


But,  in  truth,  the  operations  of  the  Free-traders  will,  to 
all  appearance,  terminate  our  independence,  and  compel  as 
to  sink  into  the  ignoble  neutrality  which  characterised  the 
policy  of  Venice  for  the  last  two  centuries  of  its  indepen- 
dent existence,  before  the  foreign  seamen  we  have  thus 
trained  up  have  time  to  be  arrayed  in  a  Leipsic  of  the 
deep  against  us.  So  rapid,  ao  fearfully  rapid,  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  took  place,  and  so  large  a  portion 
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of  OQT  DatioBal  Biutenance  has  already  come  to  be  derived 
from  foreign  countriea,  that  it  is  evident,  on  the  first 
rupture  with  the  countrieB  furnishing  them,  we  should  at 
once  be  starved  into  BubmissioD.  The  Free-traders  always 
told  ns,  that  a  considerable  importation  of  foreign  grain 
Tould  only  take  place  when  prices  rose  high ;  that  it  was 
a  resource  against  seasons  of  scarcity  onlj;  and  that,  when 
prices  in  England  were  low,  it  would  cease  or  become 
trifling.  Attend  to  the  facts.  Free  trade  in  grain  haa 
been  in  operation  just  three  years.  We  pass  over  the 
great  importation  of  the  year  1847,  when,  under  the 
influence  of  the  panic,  and  the  high  prices  arising  from  the 
Irish  famine,  no  less  than  12,000,000  quarters  of  grain 
were  imported  in  fifteen  months,  at  a  cost  of  £31,000,000, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  in  specie.  Beyond  all 
doubt  it  was  the  great  drain  thus  made  to  act  upon  our 
metallic  resources — at  the  very  time  when  the  Free-traders 
had,  with  consummate  wisdom,  established  a  sliding  paper 
eircukUion,  under  which  the  bank-notes  were  to  be  vntk- 
(^awn  from  the  public  in  proportion  as  the  Borereigns 
were  exported — which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  dreacUul 
commercial  catastrophe  that  ensued,  and  from  the  effects 
of  which,  after  two  years  of  unexampled  suffering,  the 
nation  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  recover.  But  what  we 
wish  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  is  this.  The  greatest 
importation  of  foreign  grain  ever  known  into  the  British 
islands,  before  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  was  in  the  year 
1839,  when,  in  consequence  of  three  bad  harvests  in  Bucces- 
sion,  4,000,000  quarters  in  round  numbers,  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  were  imported.  The  average  importation  had  been 
steadily  diminiBhing  before  that  time,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century  ;  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1 835, 
it  was  only  381,000  quarters.  But  since  the  duties  have 
become  nominal,  since  the  1st  February  in  this  year,  the 
importation  has  become  so  prodigious  that  it  is  going  on  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  millions  of  quarters  a-year,  or  a  fiill 
fourth  of  the  national  consumption,  which  is  somewhat 
under  60,000,000.  This  is  in  the  face  of  prices  fallen  to 
44s.  9d.  for  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  188.  the  quarter  of 
oats !  We  recommend  the  Table  below,  taken  from  the 
columns  of  that  able  free-trade  journal,  the  Times — showing 
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the  amount  of  importation  for  the  month  ending  April  5, 
1849,  when  wheat  was  at  458.  a  quarter — to  the  considera- 
tion of  thoae  well-iDformed  persons  who  expect  that  low 
prices  will  check,  aod  at  last  stop  importation.  It  shows 
decisiyelj  that  e?en  a  Terj  great  reduction  of  prices  has 
not  that  tendency  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  importation 
of  grain  and  flour  is  going  on  steadily,  under  the  present 
low  prices,  at  the  rate  of  about  15,000,000  quarters 
a-jear.* 

The  reaaons  of  this  continued  and  increasing  importation, 
notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  prices,  is  eyident,  and  was 
fully  eiplained  by  the  Protectionists  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  took  place,  though  the  Free-traders,  with  their 
usual  disregard  of  facta  when  subversiYe  of  a  favourite 
theory,  obstinately  refused  to  credit  it.  It  is  this.  The 
price  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  in  the  grain-grow- 
ing countries,  especially  Poland  and  America,  is  entirely 
regulated  by  its  price  in  the  British  islands.  They  can 
raise  com  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  low  rates,  that 
CTerything  depends  on  the  price  which  it  will  fetch  in  the 
great  market  for  that  species  of  produce — tlie  British  empire. 
In  Poland  the  best  wheat  can  be  raised  for  16s.  a  quarter, 
and  landed  at  any  harbour  in  England  at  253.  The 
Americana,  out  of  the  250,000,000  quarters  of  bread-stufis 
which  they  raise  annually,  and  which,  if  oot  exported,  is  in 


•  «r*imTi..  imported  taiKi  IK*  United  KIdjdom  In  lb*  <i»i.lh  ndtag  AprH  6.  !»•  :- 

Total  •)!  com  ud  gnin, 
Totel  of  meal  >nd  Soar, 

VU     tiuli. 
I,110,3C4    3 

1        6 

V     In*. 
l,no,3IK    1 

S2«,010    0  26       753    3  11 

390,76*   0   9 

«d«l  April  $.lijU. 

Total  of  cam  udgt^D, 

Total  of  mtal  and  flovr, 

on.      budi. 
1,163,906    3 

1        6    1      1,163,910   1 

3W,*12    3  24 

ewL  va.  lb.  j         ewt.    <rt-0>-    , 
3509    0    1       367,921    3  as  1 

—Ltmdcra  Oanetlc,  20tli  April  1849. 
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great  part  not  worth  lOs.  a  quarter,  can  afford,  with  a 
handBooie  profit  to  the  exporting  merchant,  to  send  grain  to 
England,  howerer  small  its  price  maj  be  in  the  British 
islands.  Hoverer  low  it  may  be,  it  is  much  higher  than 
with  them — and  therefore  it  is  always  vorth  their  while  to 
eiport  it  to  the  British  market  If  the  price  here  is  409., 
it  viU  there  be  28s.  or  SOs. ;  if  30s.  here,  it  will  not  he 
more  th«i  15s.  or  208.  there.  Thus  the  profit  to  be  made 
by  importation  retains  its  proportion,  whatever  prices  are  in 
this  couQtrj,  and  the  motives  to  it  are  the  same  whatever 
the  price  is.  It  is  as  great  when  wheat  is  low  as  when  it  is 
high,  except  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  ship 
before  the  rise  io  the  British  islands  was  known  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  Now 
that  the  duty  on  wheat  is  reduced  to  Is.  a  quarter,  we  may 
look  for  an  annual  importation  of  from  15,000,000  to 
20,000,000  quarters — that  ia,  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of 
the  annual  subsistence,  constantly,  alike  in  seasons  of  plenty 
and  of  scarcity. 

The  reason  why  yonng  states,  especially  if  they  possess 
land  eminently  fitted  for  agricultural  production,  such  as 
Poland  and  America,  can  thus  permanently  undersell  older 
and  longer  established  empires  in  the  production  of  food, 
is  simple,  permanent,  and  of  universal  application,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  not  generally  understood  or  appreciated. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
superior  weight  of  debts,  public  and  private,  in  the  old  state. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  diat  this  cause  has  a  considerable 
influence  in  producing  the  effect,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  or  the  principal  one.  The  main  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  superior  riches  of  the  old  state,  when  compared  with 
the  yonng  one,  which  makes  money  of  less  value,  because  it 
is  more  plentiful.  The  wants  and  necessities  of  an  extended 
commerce,  the  accumulated  savings  of  centuries  of  industry, 
at  once  require  an  extended  circulation,  and  produce  the 
wealth  necessary  to  purchase  it.  The  precious  metals,  and 
wealth  of  every  sort,  Sow  into  the  rich  old  state  from  the 
poor  yonng  one,  for  the  same  reason  that  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil,  follow  the  same  direction  in  obedience  to  the  same 
impulse.  That  it  is  the  superior  riches,  and  not  the  debts 
or  taxes,  of  England  which  render  prices  eo  high,  compara- 
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tirety  Bpeaking,  in  tbese  islands,  is  deciBiyel/  proved  hj  the 
immense  difference  between  the  value  of  monej  and  the 
cost  of  living,  at  the  same  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
empire,  snbject  to  the  same  public  and  private  burdens, — 
in  London,  for  example,  compared  vith  Edlnborgh, 
Aberdeen,  and  Lerwick.  Every  one  knows  that  £1500 
a-jear  will  not  go  farther  in  the  English  metropolis  tlian 
£iOOO  in  the  Scotch,  or  £750  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Aberdeen,  or  £500  in  the  capital  of  the  Orkney  islands. 
Whence  this  great  difference  in  the  same  coantry,  and  at 
the  same  time  ^  Simply,  because  money  is  over  plentiful  in 
London,  less  so  in  Edinburgh,  and  much  less  so  in  Aberdeen 
or  Lerwick.  The  cause  explains  the  different  cost  of 
agricultural  production  in  England,  Poland,  the  Ukraine, 
and  America.  It  is  the  comparative  poverty,  the  scarcity 
of  money,  in  the  latter  countries  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference.  Machinery,  and  the  division  of  labour,  almost 
omnipotent  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  production  of  manu- 
factured articles,  are  comparatively  impotent  in  affecting  the 
cost  of  articles  of  rude  or  agricultural  produce.  England, 
under  a  real  system  of  free  trade,  would  undersell  all  the 
world  in  its  manufactures,  but  be  undersold  by  all  the 
world  in  its  agricultural  productions.  If  the  national  debt 
was  swept  away,  and  Uie  whole  taxes  of  Great  Britwn 
removed,  the  cost  of  agricultural  production  would  not  be 
materially  different  from  what  it  now  is.  We  shall  be  able 
to  raise  grain  as  cheap  as  the  serfs  of  Poland,  or  the  peasants 
of  the  Ukraine,  when  we  become  as  poor  as  they  are,  but 
not  till  then.  Under  the  free-trade  system,  however,  the 
period  may  arrive  sooner  than  is  generally  suspected,  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  grain  be  checked  by  the  universal 
pauperism  and  grinding  misery  of  the  country. 

Assuming  it,  then,  as  certain  that,  under  the  free-trade 
system,  the  importation  of  grain  is  to  be  constantly  from  a 
third  to  a  fourth  of  the  annual  consumption,  the  two  points 
to  be  considered  are,  How  is  the  national  indepmdm<x  to 
be  maintained,  or  incessant  commercial  crises  averted, 
under  the  new  system  1  These  are  questions  on  which  it 
will  become  every  inhabitant  of  the  British  islands  to 
ponder ;  for  on  them,  not  only  the  independence  of  his 
countTy,  but  the  private  fortune  of  himself  and  his  diildren, 
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is  entirely  dependent.  If  so  large  a  portion  aa  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  annual  subsiBtence  ia  imported  almost  entirely 
from  three  countries,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  America,  how  are 
ve  to  withstand  the  hostility  of  these  states  1  Prussia,  in 
the  long  run,  is  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  follows 
its  system  of  policy.  The  nations  on  whom  we  depend  for 
BO  ku^  a  part  of  our  food  are  thus  practically  reduced  to 
two,  viz.,  Rnssia  and  America — what  is  to  hinder  them  from 
coalescing  to  effect  our  ruin,  as  they  practically  did  in  1800 
and  1811,  against  the  independence  of  England^  Not  a 
shot  would  require  to  be  iired,  not  a  loan  contracted.  The 
simple  threat  of  closing  their  harbours  would  at  once  drive 
us  to  submission.  Importing  a  third  of  our  food  from  these 
two  states,  to  what  famine-price  would  the  closing  of  their 
harbours  speedily  raise  its  coat !  The  failure  of  £15,000,000 
worth  of  potatoes  in  1847 — scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
annual  agricultural  produce  of  these  islands,  which  is  about 
£300,000,000, — raised  the  price  of  wheat,  in  1848,  from 
60s.  to  110s. — ^what  would  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  third 
do  i  Why,  it  would  raise  wheat  to  150s.  or  200a.  a  quar- 
ter— ^in  other  words,  to  famine-prices — and  inevitably  induce 
general  rebellion,  and  compel  national  submission.  After 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  we  should  again  realise,  after 
similar  Eastern  triumphs,  the  mournful  picture  of  the  famine 
in  Rome,  in  the  lines  of  the  poet  Claudian,*  from  the  stop- 
page of  the  wonted  supplies  of  grain  from  the  two  granariea 
of  the  empire,  Egypt  and  Lybia,  by  the  effect  of  the  Gil- 

•  "  Advenio  Bupplei,  non  ut  proculcet  Athiod 

CoDBul  OTBiu,  nostneye  premant  pharetrata  eecuras 
Susa,  nee  ut  rabha  Aquilas  figamua  arHDii. 
Hfeo  nobiii,  haic  ante  dsbos.    Nuac  pabula  (astiiiQ 
Ronw  precor.     Hiaerere  tuiB,  pater  optime,  gectiiB  '. 
Bxtreman  d^tnde  faman  J  SatiavimuB  imn. 
Si  qua  fuit.    Lugenda  Oatia  et  Senda  SuBvia 
HauBiiauB :  ipea  meoe  eihotret  Parthia  casus. 


Aimato  quondam  populo,  Fatnimque  Tigabam 
Coiudliia.    Domui  terras,  urbesque  rerinii 
L^jbua :  ad  aoleni  ricbix  utnimquo  cucurri. 


Nunc  inhanorua  egens  perfert  miserabQe  paois 
Supplicinm,  milloque  palam  circumdatus  boste, 
Obeesm  diecrimen  babet — per  singula  letum 
Impendit  momenta  mibi,  dubitandaque  pauci 
Freocribant  alimenta  dies." 

— Clicdiin,  De  Bella  OUdimico,  3G-100. 
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doDic  war.  But  the  knowledge  of  bo  terrible  a  catastrophe 
impendlDg  over  the  nation  would  probablj  prevent  the 
collision.  England  would  capitulate  while  yet  it  had  some 
food  left,  on  the  first  summons  from  its  imperious  grain- 
producing  masters. 

But  supposing  such  a  decisive  catastrophe  were  not  to 
arise,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period,  bow  are  commercial 
crises  to  be  prevented  from  coutinuallj  recurring  under  the 
new  policy  ?  How  is  the  commercijd  interest  to  be  pre- 
served from  ruin — from  the  operation  of  the  system  which 
itself  has  established  1  This  ia  a  point  of  paramount  inte- 
rest, as  it  directly  affects  every  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  the 
commercial  in  the  first  instance,  but  also  the  realised  and 
landed  in  the  last ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  impossible  to 
rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  overwhelming  importance 
and  terrible  consequences.  Experience  has  now  decisively 
proved  that  the  corn-growing  states,  upon  whom  we  most 
depend  for  our  subsistence,  will  not  take  our  manufactures 
to  any  extent,  though  they  will  gladly  take  our  sovereigns 
or  bullion  to  any  imaginable  amount.  The  reason  is,  they 
are  poor  states,  who  are  neither  rich  enough  to  buy,  nor 
civilised  enough  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  our  muiu&c- 
tured  articles,  but  who  have  an  insatiable  thirst  for  oar 
metallic  riches,  the  last  farthing  of  which  they  will  drain 
away,  in  exchange  for  their  rude  produce.  The  dreadful 
monetary  crises  of  1839  and  1848,  it  is  well  known,  were 
owing  to  the  drain  upon  our  metallic  resources,  produced  by 
the  great  grain  importations  of  those  years,  in  the  first  of 
which  nearly  £10,000,000,  in  the  latter  above£30,000,000of 
gold,  probably  a  half  of  the  metallic  circulation,  was  at  once 
sent  headlong  out  of  tlie  country.  Now,  if  an  importation 
of  grain  to  a  similar  amount  is  to  become  permanent,  and 
an  export  of  the  precious  metals  to  a  corresponding  degree 
to  go  on  year  after  year,  how  is  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
similar  disasters  to  be  prevented  ? 

We  could  conceive,  indeed,  a  system  of  paper  currency 
which  might,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  prevent 
these  terrible  disasters.  If  the  nation  possessed  a  circula- 
tion of  bank-notes  capable  of  being  extended  in  proportion 
as  the  metallic  circulation  was  withdrawn  by  the  exchanges 
of  the  commerce  in  grain,  aa  was  the  case  during  the  war, 
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the  industry  of  the  country  might  be  vivified  and  sustained 
daring  the  absence  of  the  precioos  metals,  and  their  want 
be  very  little,  if  at  all,  experienced.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  not  only  is  there  no  provision  made  by  law,  or  the 
policy  of  goverament,  for  an  exteTtston  of  the  paper  circula- 
tion when  the  metallic  cun-ency  is  withdrawn,  but  the  very 
reverse  is  done.  There  is  a  provision,  and  a  most  stringent 
and  effectual  one,  made  for  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
at  the  very  moment  when  its  expansion  is  most  required, 
and  when  the  oationjd  industry  is  threatened  with  starvation 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  and  ceaseless  abstraction  of  the 
precious  metals  which  free  trade  in  grain  necessarily  estab- 
lishes. When  free  trade  is  sending  gold  headlong  out  of 
the  country,  to  buy  food,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  law  sends  the 
bank-notes,  public  and  private,  back  into  the  banker's  coffers, 
and  leaves  the  industry  of  tlie  country  without  either  of  its 
necessary  supports !  Beyond  all  question,  it  is  the  double 
operation  of  free  trade  in  sending  the  sovereigns  in  enormous 
quantities  out  of  the  country,  and  of  the  monetary  laws  in 
contracting  the  circulation  of  paper  in  a  similar  degree  and 
at  the  same  time,  which  has  done  all  the  mischief,  and  pro- 
duced that  widespread  ruin  which  has  now  overtaken  nearly 
all  the  interests — but  most  of  all  the  commercial  interests — 
in  the  state.  That  ruin  is  easily  explaioed,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected what  government  has  done  by  legislative  enactment, 
on  free-trade  principles,  during  the  last  five  years. 

1.  They  first,  by  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  restricted 
the  paper  circulation  of  the  whole  empire,  including  Ireland, 
to  £32,000,000  in  round  numbers.  For  every  note  issued, 
either  by  the  Bank  of  England  or  private  banks,  above  that 
sum,  they  required  these  establishments  to  have  sovereigns 
in  their  coffers. 

2.  Having  thus  restricted  the  currency,  by  which  the 
industry  of  the  country  was  to  be  paid  and  supplied,  to  an 
amount  barely  sufficient  for  its  ordinary  wants,  they  next 
proceeded  to  encourage  to  the  greatest  degree  railway 
speculation,  and  pass  bills  through  Parliameut  requiring 
an  extraordinary  expenditure,  in  the  next  four  years,  of 
£333,000,000  sterling. 

3.  Having  thus  contracted  the  currency  of  the  nation, 
and  doubled  its  work,  they  next  proceeded  to  introduce,  in 
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1846  and  the  two  folloving  years,  the  Free-trade  system, 
under  the  operation  of  which  oar  specie  was  Bent  oat  of  the 
coontry  in  enormous  quantities,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  law  the  paper  proportionally  con- 
tracted.* 

4.  When  this  extraordinary  system  of  augmenting  the 
work  of  the  people,  at  the  time  the  carrency  which  was  to 
sustain  it  yras  withdrawn,  had  produced  its  natural  and 
nnaroidable  effects,  and  landed  the  nation,  in  October  1847, 
in  such  a  state  of  embarrassment  as  rendered  a  suspension 
of  the  law  unavoidable,  and  induced  a  commercial  crisis  of 
unexampled  severity  and  duration,  the  authors  of  the  mone- 
tary measures  still  clung  to  them  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
state,  and  still  upheld  them,  although  it  is  as  certain  as  any 
proposition  in  Euclid  that,  combined  with  a  Iree  trade  in 
grain,  they  must  produce  a  constant  succession  of  similar 
catastrophes,  until  the  nation,  like  a  patient  exhausted  by 
repeated  shocks  of  apoplexy,  perishes  under  their  effects. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  annals  of  the  world  can 
produce  another  example  of  insane  and  suicidal  policy  on 
80  great  a  scale  as  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  of  late  years,  in  its  West  India  measnres, 
and  the  simultaneous  estabhshment  of  free  trade  and 
fettered  currency,  and  a  railway  mania,  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  upon  the  internal  state  of 
the  empire  has  been  beyond  all  measure  dreadful,  and  has 
far  exceeded  the  worst  predictions  of  the  Protectionists 
npon  their  inevitable  effect.  Proofe  on  this  subject  crowd 
in  on  every  side,  and  all  entirely  corroborative  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Protectionists,  and  subversive  of  all  the  prog- 
nostics of  the  Free-traders.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by 
them  that  their  system  would  immensely  increase  our  foreign 
trade,  because  it  would  enrich  the  foreign  agriculturists 
from  whom  we  purchased  grain,  and  who  would  take  our 
manufactures  in  exchange ;  and  what  has  been  the  result, 
after  free'trade  principles  have  been  in  fiill  operation  for 
three  years  ?    Why,  they  have  stood  thus ; — 

*Inl84S,ttie  Back  ofEngland  notes  oat  with  the  public  were  about  £23,000,000. 
Siuoe  the  free  tnda  began  they  have  seldom  been  aboTe  £18,000,000,  and  &t  tima 
as  low  BB  £16,800,000,  and  that  Bt  the  very  time  when  all  the  railways  were  gaag 
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1845, 

£84,054,272 

£60,111,081 

IMfi, 

89,281,433 

57.786,875 

1847, 

117,047,229 

58,971,166 

1848, 

92,660,699 

63,099,0U» 

Thus,  while  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  going 
on  during  the  last  three  years  in  our  imports,  there  has  been 
nothing  but  a  diminution  at  the  same  time  taking  place  in 
our  exports.  The  foreigners  who  sent  us,  in  such  prodi- 
gious quantities,  their  rude  produce,  would  not  take  our 
manufactures  in  return.  Thej  would  only  take  our  gold. 
Hence  our  metallic  treasures  were  hourly  disappearing  in 
exchange  for  the  provisions  which  poured  in  upon  us  ; 
and  this  was  the  precise  time  that  the  Free-traders  took 
to  establish  the  monetary  system  which  compelled  the  con- 
traction of  the  paper  circulation,  in  direct  proportion  to  thai 
very  disappearance.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  commercial 
interests  were  thrown  into  unparalleled  embarrassments 
from  such  an  absurd  and  monstrous  system  of  legislation. 

Observe,  if  the  arguments  and  expectations  of  the  Free- 
traders had  been  weU  founded,  the  immense  importation  of 
provisions  which  took  place  in  1847  and  1848,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  and  the 
west  of  Scotland,  should  immediately  have  produced  a  vast 
rise  io  our  exports.  Was  this  the  case  1  Quite  the  reverse ; 
it  was  attended  with  a  decline  in  them.  The  value  of 
corn,  meal,  and  flour  imported  in  the  following  years  stood 
thus : — 

1846, £3,694,299 

1846, 8,870,203 

1847, 29,694,112 

1848, 12,457,857t 

Now,  in  the  year  1847,  though  we  imported  nearly  thirty 
millions'  worth  of  grain,  our  exports  were  £1,200,000  less 
than  in  1845,  when  we  only  received  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  subsistence  from  foreign  states.  Can  there  be  a 
more  decisive  proof  that  the  greatest  possible  addition  to 
our  importation  of  grain  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
any  increase  to  our  export  of  manufactures  1 
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Bat  if  the  great  importatioD  of  gnua  vhich  free  trade 
induces  into  the  British  empire  is  not  attended  vith  anj 
increase  of  our  exports,  in  the  uame  of  heaven  what  good 
does  it  do  1  Feed  the  people  cheap.  But  what  do  thej 
gain  hj  that,  if  their  wages,  and  the  profits  of  their  employ- 
ers, fall  in  the  same  or  a  greater  proportion  1  That  effect 
has  already  taken  place,  and  to  a  most  distreasiog  extent. 
Wages  of  skilled  operatives,  such  as  colliers,  iron-moulders, 
cotton-spinners,  calico-printers,  and  the  like,  are  now  not 
more  than  half  what  they  were  when  the  Corn  Laws  were 
in  operation.  They  are  now  receiving  28.  6d.  a-day  where, 
before  the  change,  they  received  5s.  Wheat  has  been 
forced  down  from  56s.  to  448. ;  that  is  somewhat  above  a 
fifth,  but  wages  have  fallen  a  half.  The  last  state  of  those 
men  is  worse  than  the  first.  The  unjust  (diange  for  which 
they  clamoured  has  proved  ruinous  to  themselvea. 

The  way  in  which  this  disastrous  effect  has  taken  place 
is  this :  In  the  first  place,  the  halemce  of  trade  has  turned 
so  ruinously  against  us,  from  the  effect  of  the  free-trade 
measures,  that  the  credit  of  the  commercial  classes  has, 
under  the  operation  of  our  monetary  laws,  been  most  seri- 
ously confused.  It  appears,  from  the  accurate  and  laborious 
researches  of  Mr  Newdegate,  that  the  balance  of  trade 
against  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  three  years  of  free 
trade,  has  been  no  less  than  £54,000,000  sterling.'**  Not, 
woful  experience  has  taught  the  English  people  tiiat  the 
turning  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  a  most  formidable  thing 
against  a  commercial  nation,  and  that  the  practical  expe> 
rience  of  mankind,  which  has  always  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  calamities,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the 
theory  of  Adam  Smith,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  sort  of 
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coDseqaence.  When  coupled  with  a  sliding  currency  scale, 
which  contracts  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  in  proportion 
as  the  specie  ia  withdrawn,  it  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities  which  can  befall  a  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing state.  It  is  ander  this  evil  that  the  nation  is  now 
labonring:  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  till  folly  of  conduct 
and  MTor  of  opinion  have  been  expiated  or  eradicated  by 
suffering. 

Id  the  next  place,  the  purchase  of  so  rery  large  a  portion 
as  a  fourth  of  the  annual  subsistence — not  from  our  own 
cultivators,  who  consume,  on  an  average,  hve  or  siz  pounds 
a-head  of  oar  manufactures,  but  from  foreign  growers,  who 
consume  little  or  nothing — has  had  a  most  serious  effect 
upon  the  home  trade.  The  introduction  of  12,000,000  or 
13,000,000  quarters  of  grain  a-year  into  our  markets,  from 
countries  whose  importation  of  our  manufactures  is  almost 
equal  to  nothing,  is  a  most  dreadfully  depressing  circumstance 
to  our  manufacturers.  It  is  destroying  one  set  of  customers, 
and  that  the  very  best  we  have— the  home  growers— with- 
out rearing  up  another  to  supply  their  place.  It  is  exchang- 
ing the  purchases  bysubstantiid  yeomen, our  own  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  of  our  fabrics,  for  the  abstraction  by  aliens 
and  enemies  of  our  money.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  con- 
verting a  customer  into  a  pauper,  dependent  on  our  support. 
It  vas  distinctly  foretold,  by  the  Protectionists,  during  the 
whole  time  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
going  forward,  that  this  effect  would  take  place  ;  that  the 
peasants  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Vistula  did  not  con- 
sume a  hundredth  part  as  much,  per  head,  as  those  of 
East  Lothian  or  Essex ;  and  that  to  substitute  the  one 
for  the  other  was  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 
These  predictions,  however,  were  wholly  disregarded  ; 
the  thing  was  done ;  and  now  it  is  found  that  the 
result  hafi  been  much  worse  than  was  anticipated — for, 
not  only  has  it  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  crippled  the 
means  of  a  large  part  of  the  home  consumers  of  our  manu- 
factures, but  it  has  universally  shaken  and  contracted  credit, 
especially  in  the  commercitj  districts,  by  the  drain  it  has 
iaduced  upon  the  precious  metals.  These  evils,  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  been  felt  by  mercantile  nations ;  but 
they  were  the  result,  in  previous  cases,  of  adverse  circum- 
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stances  or  necessity.  It  was  reseryed  for  this  age  to  intro- 
duce them  roluntarilj,  and  regard  them  as  the  last  result  of 
political  wisdom. 

In  the  third  place,  the  reduction  of  prices,  tmd  diminu- 
tion in  the  remuneration  of  industry,  vhich  has  taken  place 
Irom  the  introduction  of  free  trade,  and  the  general  admis- 
sion of  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  raised  in  countries 
where  production  is  cheap,  because  monej  is  scarce  and 
taxes  light,  to  compete  vith  one  vhere  production  is  dear, 
because  money  is  plentiful  and  taxes  heary,  cannot,  of 
course,  fail  to  be  attended — and  that  from  the  Tery  outset 
— with  the  most  diaastrous  eflFects  upon  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  empire,  and  especially  such  of  them  as  are  engaged 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  Suppose  that,  anterior  to  the 
monetary  and  free-trade  changes  intended  to  force  down 
prices,  the  annual  value  of  the  industry  of  the  country  stood 
thus,  which  we  belicTe  to  be  rery  near  the  truth  : — 

Luida  and  minerals,         ....     £300,000,000 
Mannfactorea  and  commerce  of  >11  sorts,  .        200,000,000 


Deduct  taxes  and  local  bardena,         £80.000,000 
Interest  of  mortgages,       .  .        50,000,000 

130,000,000 


Clear  to  national  indnetiy,  £370,000,000 

But  if  prices  are  forced  down  a  half,  which,  at  the  rery 
least,  may  be  anticipated,  and,  in  fact,  has  already  taken 
place,  from  the  combined  effect  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted 
currency,  estimating  each  at  a  fourth  only,  the  acconnt  will 
stand  thus, — 


Total.      . 
Deduct  taxes  and  rates. 
Interest  of  mortgages, 


Clear  to  national  Indostry,  .     £120,000,000 

Thus,  by  the  operation  of  these  changes,  in  money  and 
commerce,  which  lower  prices  a  hcdf,  the  whole  national 
income  is  reduced  from  £370,000,000  to  £120,000,000,  or 
bss  than  a  third.     Such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  great 
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reduction  of  prices,  in  a  commuiiit;  of  which  the  major  and 
more  important  part  is  still  eugaged  in  tlie  work  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  such  the  illuatration  of  the  truth  of  the  Marqais 
of  Granbj's  observation,  that,  under  such  a  reduction,  the 
whole  producing  classes  mtut  lose  more  than  tbej  can  bj 
possibilitj  gain,  because  their  loss  is  upon  their  whole 
income,  their  gain  onlj  upon  that  portion  of  their  means 
^seldom  more  than  a  h^ — which  is  spent  on  the  pur- 
chase of  artides,  the  cost  of  which  is  affected  by  the  fall  of 
prices. 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  universality  and  general 
sense  of  this  reduction  of  income  and  general  distress,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  efforts  which  Mr  Cobden  and  the  free-trade 
party  are  now  making  to  effect  a  great  reduction  in  the 
pubUc  expenditure.  During  the  discussion  on  Corn-Law 
repeal,  thej  told  us  that  the  change  they  advocated  could 
make  no  sort  of  difference  on  the  income  of  the  producing 
and  agricultural  classes,  and  that  it  would  produce  an  addi- 
tion to  the  income  of  the  trading  classes  of  £100,000,000 
a-year.  Of  course,  the  national  and  public  resources  were 
to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  change  ;  and  it  was  under 
this  belief  adopted.  Now,  however,  that  the  change  has 
taken  place,  and  its  result  has  been  found  to  bo  a  universal 
embarrassment  to  all  classes  and  interests,  but  especially  to 
the  commercial,  they  turn  round  and  tell  us  that  this  effect 
is  inevitable  from  the  change  of  prices — that  the  halcyon 
days  of  high  rents  and  profits  are  at  an  end,  and  that  all 
that  remains,  is  for  all  classes  to  accommodate  themselves 
the  best  way  they  can  to  the  inevitable  change.  They  pro- 
pose to  begin  with  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  from  whom  they  propose  to  cut  off 
Xll.OOO.OOO  a-year  of  income.  But  they  consider  this  per- 
fectly safe,  because,  as  the  aspect  of  things,  both  abroad  and 
in  our  colonial  empire,  is  so  singularly  pacific,  and  peace  and 
goodwill  are  so  soon  to  prevail  among  men,  they  think  it 
vill  be  soon  possible  to  disband  our  troops,  sell  our  ships  of 
war,  and  trust  the  stilling  the  passions  and  settling  the  dis- 
putes of  nations  and  races  to  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  which  invariably  regulate  the  proceedings  of  all 
popnlu*  and  democratic  communities.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  probability  of  such  a  millennium  soon  arriving,  or  of  the 
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prognostics  of  ita  ftpproach,  which  passing  and  recent  erenta 
in  India,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Ireland,  hare  afforded,  or  are  affording.  We  refer  to 
them  only  as  giring  the  most  decisive  proof  that  the  Free- 
traders have  now  themselves  become  sensible  that  their 
have  produced  a  general  impoverishment  of  all 
,  from  the  head  of  the  State  downwards,  and  that  a 
great  reduction  of  expenditure  is  unavoidable,  if  a  general 
public  and  private  bankruptcy  would  be  averted. 

In  truth,  the  proofs  of  this  general  impoverishment  are 
now  so  numerous  and  decisive,  that  they  have  brought  con- 
viction home  to  the  minds  of  the  most  obdurate,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  free-trade  leaders  or  agitators — whose 
fanaticism  is,  of  course,  fixed  and  incurable — have  produced 
a  general  distrust  of  the  new  principles.  A  few  facta  will 
place  them  in  the  most  striking  light.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  emigrants  who  had,  previous  to  1847,  sailed  from  the 
British  shores,  was  in  1839,  when  they  reached  129,000. 
But  in  the  year  1847,  the  first  year  of  free  trade  and  a  fet- 
tered currency,  they  rose  at  once  to  258,270.  In  1848  they 
were  248,000.  The  number  this  year  is  understood  to  be 
still  greater,  and  composed  almost  entirely,  not  of  paupers 
— who,  of  course,  cannot  get  away — but  of  the  better  sort 
of  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  smaU  farmers,  who,  under  the 
new  system,  find  their  means  of  subsistence  dried  up.  The 
poor-rate  in  England  has  now  risen  toX7,000,000  annually 
— as  much  in  nominal  amount  as  it  was  in  1834,  when  tbe 
new  poor-law  was  introduced  by  the  Whig  GovemmeDt ; 
and,  if  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  account, 
half  as  much  more.  A  seventh  of  the  British  empire  are 
now  supported  in  the  two  islands  by  the  parish  rates,  and 
yet  the  demands  on  private  charity  are  hourly  iocreasiDg. 
Crime  is  universal  and  rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  Ireland, 
where  the  commitments  never  before  exceeded  21,000,  they 
rose  in  1848  to  39,000.  In  England,  in  the  same  year, 
they  were  30,000  ;  in  Scotland,  4908  ;  all  a  great  increase 
over  previous  years.  It  is  not  surprising  crime  was  so  pro- 
lific in  a  country  where,  in  the  preceding  year,  at  least 
250,000  persons  died  of  famine,  in  spite  of  the  noble  grant 
of  £10,000,000  from  the  British  treasury  for  their  support. 
We  extract  from  the  Standard  of  Freedom  tiie  following 
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summarj  of  some  of  the  social  results  which  hare  followed 
tie  adoption  of  Liberal  principles ; — 

"Stati  ofEkoi-and. — OiiemHnineverjten,  according  to  Sir  J.  Gn^am, 
ft  abort  time  ago  was  In  receipt  of  parish  reiief  in  tliis  connttj ;  bat  now,  it 
kppeara,  from  a  return  op  to  Jnoe  last,  it  is  not  10  per  cent,  bnt  1 1  per  cent 

of  tfae  population  wbo  receive  parocbial  relLef ;  for  the  persons  so  relieved 
amonnt  to  1,700,000  oat  of  1G,000,000.  £7.000,000  was  raised  aaiiDallj 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England,  and  £500,000  in  Scotland  ;  and,  taking 
the  amonnt  collected  for  and  raised  in  Ireland  at  £1.860,957,  it  raalies  a  total 
of  £9,460.957,  ax  the  anm  levied  annnallj  in  tbe  British  empire  for  the  relief 
of  tbe  poor,  or  tbree  times  the  cost  of  the  civil  government,  iadependeotlj  of 
tbe  coat  of  the  armj  and  navj.  Besides  tbe  regular  standing  Torce,  there  is 
tbe  casaal  poor,  a  kind  of  disposable  force,  moving  about  and  exhausting 
everj  parish  the^  go  through.  In  1815,  there  were  1791  vagrants  in  one 
part  of  the  metropolis,  and.  In  1828,  in  the  same  district  in  London,  the;  had 
Increased  to  lti,066.  In  1632,  the  nnmber  was  35,600,  which  bad  increased, 
in  1S47,  to  41,713.  Moreover  there  is  acertaindistrict  sooth  of  the  Thames, 
in  which,  for  the  six  months  ending  September  1646,  the  nnmber  was  16,633, 
Mid  which  bad  increased,  during  the  same  six  months  iu  1847,  to  44,937. 
And,  In  tbe  county  of  Yorh,  in  one  of  the  first  unions  in  the  West  Riding, 
in  1836,  one  vagrant  was  relieved,  and,  in  1847,  1161.  This  affords  a 
pretty  strong,  darit,  and  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  destitution  prevailing 
in  this  coanUy."^^'ani'ar(i  qf  Freedom. 

General  aa  the  diBtrese  ia  which,  under  the  combined 
operations  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  cun-encj,  has  been 
brought  upon  the  countrj,  there  is  one  circumstance  of 
peculiar  importance  which  has  not  hitherto,  from  the  efforts 
of  the  Free-traders  to  conceal  it,  met  with  the  atteution 
it  deserves.  This  is  the  far  greater  amount  of  ruin  and 
misery  the;  have  brought  upon  the  commercial  classes,  who 
Bupported,  than  the  agriculturists,  who  opposed  them.  The 
landed  interest  is  only  beginning  to  experience,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  prices,  the  depressing  effects  of  free  trade.  The 
Irish  famine  has  hitherto  concealed  or  postponed  them. 
London  is  suffering,  but  not  so  much  as  the  provincial 
towns,  from  its  being  the  great  place  where  the  realised 
wealth  of  the  country  is  spent.  But  the  whole  commercial 
dasses  in  tfae  manufacturing  towns  hare  felt  them  for  nearly 
two  years  in  the  utmost  intensity.  It  is  well  known  that, 
during  that  short  period,  OTie-haif  of  the  wealth  realised,  and 
in  course  of  reidisation,  in  Manchester,  Lirerpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Glasgow,  has  perished,  There  is  no  man 
practically  acquainted  with  these  cities  who  will  dispute  that 
fact.  The  poor-rates  of  Glasgow,  which,  fire  years  ago,  did 
not  exceed  £30,000  a-year  for  the  parliamentary  city,  hare 
now  reached  £200,000 ;  viz. — 
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Glugsir  pariflh, 
Goital^     '.         '. 


£98,000 
70,000 
32,000 


The  salea  hj  shopkeepers  in  these  towns  hare  not,  daring 
three  jears,  been  a  third  of  their  arerage  amount  All  the 
vitneases  examined  before  the  Lords'  committee  od  the 
public  distress,  describe  this  panic  of  autumn  1847  as 
infinitelj  exceeding,  in  duration  and  severity,  anything  pre- 
viously experienced ;  and  the  state  of  matters,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  shock  given  to  pubhc  credit,  may  be  jadged 
of  by  iiie  following  entries  as  to  the  state  of  the  Bank  of 
EDglaod  in  June  1845  and  October  1847,  when  the  law 
vas  Buapended : — 


"^     I    yo^i^ 

'^^T' 

NotataRfwn. 

Oqto. 

JuM    7    1    *».732.000 

—  14    1      28,917,000 

-  21    ;     »,osi,ooo 

~    2S           30,047,000 

-615.732,000 
18,017.000 

£9,38-2,000 
9,854,000 

9;7I7;000 

687.000 
554,000 

Octobbb  1847. 


DM*. 

Inn  DiF^Hnnr. 

NotalaMd. 

OoMudSBrw 

>-»(*•  I>Ita>T>. 

-sr-\ 

Oct.  a 

—  9 

—  16 

—  21 

—  80 

£22,121,000 
21,961,000 
21,989,000 
21,865,000 

22,009,000 

£8,121,000 
T,96i;000 
7,969,000 

£3,409,000 
5JK1000 
2,630,000 
1S47000 

1,176,000 

£443,000 
447,000         , 
441000        ! 
447,000 
429)000         j 

— Conanerdal  Cruii,  2d  edition,  13%  133. 

Thus,  such  was  the  severity  of  the  panit^  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  consequent  on  the  monetary  laws 
and  the  operation  of  free  trade  in  grain,  that  the  nation  was 
all  but  rendered  bankrupt,  and  half  its  traders  unques- 
tionably were  so,  vhen  there  were  still  eight  millions  of 
BorereigDs  in  the  issue  department  of  the  bank  which  could 
not  he  touched,  while  the  reserve  of  notes  in  the  hanking 
department  had  sunk  from  nearly  £10,000,000  in  1845, 
to  £1,100,000! 
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So  portentous  a  state  of  things,  fraught  as  it  necessarily 
vas  with  utter  ruin  to  a  great  part  of  the  best  iDterests  in 
the  empire,  vas  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mercial daeses,  when  they  embarked  in  the  free-trade 
crusade  against  the  productive  interests.  It  might  hare  been 
long  of  coming  on,  and  certainly  would  never  have  set  in 
witi  half  the  severity  which  actually  occurred,  had  it  not 
been  that,  not  content  with  the  project  of  forcing  down 
prices  by  means  of  the  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign 
produce,  they  at  the  same  time  sought  to  augment  their 
own  fortunes  by  restricting  the  currency.  It  was  the  double 
project,  beyond  all  question,  which  proved  their  ruin.  They 
began  and  flattered  themselves  they  would  play  out  Buccess- 
fiilly  the  game  of  "  beggar  my  neighbour ;"  but  by  pushing 
their  measures  too  far,  it  turned  into  one  of  "beggar  our- 
selves." It  was  the  double  strain  of  free  trade  and  a 
fettered  currency  which  brought  such  embarrassment  on  the 
commercial  classes,  as  it  was  the  double  strain  of  the  Spanish 
and  Russian  wars  which  proved  the  destruction  of  Napoleon. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  great 
measures  of  injustice  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  either 
by  communities  or  single  men,  without  the  justice  of  the 
Divine  administration  being  made  manifest,  by  the  authors 
themselves  being  involved  in  the  very  ruin  which  they  were 
preparing  only  for  others. 

The  Free-traders  say  that  there  is  no  general  reaction 
gainst  their  principles,  and  that  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment on  Protectionist  principles  is  at  present  impossible. 
We  shall  not  inquire,  and  have  not  the  means  of  knowing, 
whether  or  not  this  statement  is  well  founded.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  statement  as  true  ;  and  we  perceive  a 
great  social  revolution,  accompanied  with  infinite  present 
suffering,  but  most  important  ultimate  results,  growing  from 
their  obstinate  adherence  to  their  principles,  in  defiance  of 
the  lessons  of  experience.  ITie  Free-traders  are  with  their 
own  hands  destroying  the  commercial  classes,  which  had 
acquired  an  tmdue  pr^onderance  in  the  state.  They  must 
work  out  their  own  punishment  before  they  abjure  their 
principles.  Every  day  a  free-trading  merchant  or  shop- 
keeper is  swept  into  the  Qazette,  and  his  family  cast  down 
to  the  humblest  ranks  in  society.     They  go  down  like  the 
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Fifth  Monardij  meo  vhen  expelled  the  Honae  of  Ccmimons 
bj  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  or  the  Girondists  when  led  to 
the  scaffold  bj  the  Jacobios,  chaotiog  hymns  in  honoor  of 
their  principle  when  perishing  from  their  effects  : — 


Bnt  this  constancj  of  indiridnals  when  suffering  nnder 
the  measures  they  themaelyes  hare  introduced,  howerw 
corious  and  respectable  as  a  specimen  of  the  uovarjing 
effect  of  fanaticism,  whether  Teligions  or  social,  on  the  human 
mind,  cannot  permanently  arrest  the  march  of  erents  ;  it 
cannot  stop  the  effect  of  their  own  measures,  any  more  than 
the  courage  of  the  Highlanders  in  1745  could  prevent  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  Let  them  adhere  to 
free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency  as  they  like,  the  advocates 
of  the  new  measures  are  daily  and  hourly  losing  their  infln- 
ence.  Money  constitutes  the  sinews  of  war  not  less  in  social 
than  in  national  contests.  No  cause  can  be  long  victorioaB 
which  is  linked  to  that  worst  of  allies,  Insoltekct.  In 
two  years  the  mercantile  classes  hare  destroyed  one-h^f  of 
their  own  wealth  ;  ^ould  two  such  years  again  occur,  one- 
half  of  what  remains  will  be  gone.  Crippled,  discredited, 
ruined,  beat  down  by  foreign  competition,  exhausted  by  the 
fwlure  of  domestic  supplies,  the  once  powerful  mercantile 
body  of  England  will  be  prostrate  in  the  dust.  All  other 
classes,  of  course,  will  be  suffering  from  their  fall,  but  none 
in  the  same  degree  as  themselres.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  land  may  regain  its  appropriate  influence  in  the  state, 
by  the  ruin  which  their  own  insane  measures  haTe  brought 
upon  its  oppressors.  No  one  will  regret  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  such  a  change,  already  far  advanced  in  its 
progress,  more  than  ourselTes,  who  have  uniformly  foretold 
its  advent,  and  strenuously  resisted  the  commercial  and 
monetary  changes  which,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from  the 
whole  Liberal  party,  were  silently  but  certainly  inducing 
these  results. 

Confounded  at  such  a  series  of  events,  so  widely  different 
from  what  they  anticipated  and  had  predicted  from  their 
measures,  the  Free-traders  have  no  resource  but  to  lay  them 
all  on  two  external  causes,  for  which  they  are  not,  as  they 
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conceive,  responsible :   these  causes  are,  the  Freoch  and 
German  rerolutions,  and  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland. 

That  the  reToIationa  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
materialt;  affected  the  market  for  the  produce  of  British 
industry,  in  the  coantries  where  thej  have  occurred,  is  indeed 
certain ;  but  are  the  Liberals  entitled  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  consequences  of  these  convulsions  ?  Have  ve 
not,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been  labouring  incessantly  to 
encourage  and  extend  revolution  in  all  the  adjoining  states  ? 
Did  ve  not  insidiously  and  basely  support  the  revolutions 
in  Sontb  America,  and  "  call  a  new  world  into  ejisteoce  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old  V  Was  not  the  result  of  that 
monstrous  and  iniquitous  interference  in  support  of  the  rebels 
in  an  allied  state,  to  induce  the  dreadful  monetary  catas- 
trophe of  December  1825,  the  severest,  till  that  of  1847, 
ever  experienced  in  modem  Europe  1  Did  we  not,  not 
merely  instantly  recognise  the  French  revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848,  but  lend  our  powerful  aid  and  countenance  to 
extend  the  laudable  example  to  the  adjoining  states  1  Did 
we  not  join  with  France  to  prevent  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  regaining  the  command  of  Flanders  in  1832, 
and  blockade  the  Scheldt  while  Marshal  Gerard  bombarded 
Antwerp  1  Did  we  not  conclude  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
to  effect  the  revolutionising  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
bathe  both  countries  for  four  years  with  blood,  to  establish 
revolutionary  queens  on  both  the  thrones  in  the  Peninsula  ? 
Have  we  not  intercepted  the  armament  of  the  King  of 
Naples  against  Sicily,  by  Admiral  Parker's  fleet,  and  aided 
the  insurgents  in  that  island  with  arms  from  the  Tower  ? 
Did  we  not  interfere  to  arrest  the  victorious  columns  of 
Radetsky  at  Turin,  but  never  move  a  step  to  check  Charles 
Albert  on  the  Mincio  1  Did  we  not  side  with  revolutionary 
Pmssia  against  the  Danes,  and  aid  in  launching  Pio  Nooo 
into  that  frantic  career  which  baa  spread  such  ruin  through 
the  Italian  peninsula?  Have  we  not  all  but  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  OUT  old  ally,  Austria,  from  our  notorious  intrigues 
to  encourage  the  Airious  divisions  which  have  torn  that  noble 
empire  1  Nay,  have  we  not  been  so  enamoured  of  revolu- 
tion, that  we  could  not  avoid  showing  a  partiality  for  it  in 
our  own  dominions — rewarding  and  encoura^ng  O'ConneU, 
and  allowing  monster  meetings,  till  by  the  neglect  of  Irish 
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industry  we  landed  them  in  famine,  and  by  the  fanning  of 
Irish  passions  brought  them  up  to  rebellion  ; — and  establish- 
ing a  constitution  in  Canada  which  gare  a  decided  majority 
in  Parliament  to  an  alien  and  rebel  race,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  giving  the  colonial  administration  to  the  very 
party  vhom,  ten  years  ago,  the  loyalists  put  down  with  tine 
British  spirit  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  All  this  we  hare 
done,  and  have  long  been  doing ;  and  now  that  the  con- 
sequences of  such  multifarious  sins  have  fallen  upon  us, 
in  the  suffering  which  revolution  has  at  last  brought  upon 
the  British  empire,  the  Liberals  turn  round  and  seek  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  the  disasters  produced  by  their 
internal  policy,  by  throwing  it  on  the  external  eveDts  which 
they  themselves  have  induced. 

Then  aa  to  the  Irish  famine  of  1846,  it  is  rather  too 
much,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  to  go  on  ascribing  the 
general  distress  of  the  empire  to  a  partial  failure  of  a  parti- 
cular crop,  which,  after  all,  did  not  exceed  the  loss  of  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  annual  agricultural  produce  of  the 
British  Islands.  But  if  the  Free-traders'  principles  had  been 
well  founded,  this  &ilure  in  Ireland  should  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  blessing  to  their  party  in  the  state,  because 
it  immediately  effected  that  transference  of  the  purchase  of 
a  part  of  the  national  food  from  home  to  foreign  cultivators, 
which  is  the  very  thing  they  hold  out  aa  such  an  advantage, 
and  as  likely  in  an  especial  manner  to  enlarge  the  foreign 
market  for  our  manufactures.  It  induced  the  importation  of 
£30,000,000  worth  of  foreign  grain  in  three  months  :  that, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Free-traders,  should  have  put  all  our 
manufacturers  in  activity,  and  placed  the  nation  in  the  third 
heaven.  Disguise  it  as  you  wiil,  the  Irish  potato-rot  was 
but  an  anticipation,  somewhat  more  sudden  than  was  ex- 
pected, of  the  free-trade  rot,  which  was  held  out  as  a  certain 
panacea  for  all  the  national  evils.  And  now,  when  free 
trade  and  a  restricted  currency  have  not  proved  quite  so 
great  a  blessing  as  they  anticipated,  the  Free-traders  turn 
round  and  lay  it  all  on  the  substitution  of  foreign  importa- 
tion for  domestic  production  in  Ireland,  when  that  veiy 
substitution  is  the  thing  they  have,  by  abolishing  the  Com 
Laws,  laboured  to  effect  over  tUe  whole  empire. 

Then  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  whicn  has  at  length 
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reached  the  present  unparalleled  crisis  of  difficulty  and 
suffering,  the  conduct  of  the  Liberals  has  been,  if  possible, 
still  more  inconsistent  and  self-condemnatory.  For  half  a 
century  past,  they  hare  been  incessantly  declaiming  on  the 
mild,  inoffensiTe,  and  industrious  character  of  the  Irish  race; 
upon  their  inherent  loyalty  to  the  throne ;  and  upon  the 
enormous  iniquity  of  British  rule,  which  had  brought  the 
whole  misfortunes  under  which  they  were  labouring  on  that 
virtuous  3)eople.  Nothing  but  equal  privileges.  Catholic 
emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  burgh  reform,  and  in- 
fluence at  Dublin  Castle,  we  were  told,  were  required  to  set 
evetything  right,  and  render  Ireland  as  peaceable  and  pros- 
perous as  any  pu^  of  the  British  dominions.  The  conduct 
of  James  I.  and  Cromwell,  in  planting  Saxon  and  Protestant 
colonies  in  Ulster,  was  in  an  especial  manner  held  up  to 
detestation,  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  social  and  reli- 
gious diyisions  which  had  ever  since  distracted  the  country. 
Well,  the  Liberals  have  given  all  these  things  to  the  Irish. 
For  twenty  years,  the  island  has  been  governed  entirely  on 
these  principles.  They  have  got  Catholic  emancipation,  a 
reduction  of  the  Protestant  church,  national  education, 
corporate  reform,  parliamentary  reform,  monster  meetings, 
ceaseless  agitation,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  objects  for  which,  in 
common  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain,  they  hare 
so  long  contended.  And  what  has  been  the  result  1  Is  it 
that  pauperism  has  disappeared,  industry  flourished,  divisions 
died  away,  prosperity  become  general  1  So  far  from  it, 
divisions  never  have  been  so  bitter,  dissension  never  so 
general,  misery  so  grinding,  suffering  so  universal,  since  the 
British  standards,  under  Henry  II.,  seven  centuries  ago, 
first  approached  their  shores.  A  rebellion  has  broken  out ; 
anarchy  and  agitation,  by  turning  the  people  aside  from  in- 
dustry, have  terminated  in  famine ;  and  even  the  stream  of 
English  charity  seems  dried  up,  firom  the  immensity  of  the 
suffering  to  be  relieved,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  received.  And  what  do  the  Liberals  now  do? 
Why,  they  put  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  the  incurable  indo- 
lence and  heedlessness  of  the  Celtic  race,  which  nothing  can 
eradicate,  and  cordially  support  Sir  R.  Peel's  proposal  to 
plant  English  colonies  in  Connaught,  exactly  similar  to 
CromweWs  in  Ulster,  so  long  the  object  of  Liberal  hatred 
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and  dedamation  I  They  tell  ua  nov  that  the  native  Irish 
are  irreclaimable  helots,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  and  incapable  of  improremeDt  till  directed  bj  Saxon 
heads  and  supported  bj  the  produce  of  Saxon  hands.  They 
forget  that  it  is  these  very  helots  whom  tbey  represented 
as  Buch  immaculate  and  valuable  subjects,  the  victims  of 
Saxon  injustice  and  Ulster  misrule.  They  forget  that 
English  capitalists  and  farmers  would  long  since  have  mi- 
grated to  Ireland,  and  induced  com  cnltivation  in  its  western 
and  southern  provinces,  were  it  not  that  Liberal  agitation 
kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  menacing  violence,  and  Liberal 
legislation  took  away  all  prospect  of  remuDorating  prices  for 
their  grain-produce.  And  thus  much  for  the  Crowning  of 
the  Column  of  Free  Trade,  and  Crushing  of  the  PedesttU  of 
the  Nation. 
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Among  the  many  causes  of  anxietj  -which  the  present  state 
of  societj  in  the  British  empire  must  occasion  to  eyery 
thoughtful  or  reflecting  mind — one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  alarming  ia,  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  increase  of 
crime.  Tbe  Liberals  abut  their  eyea  to  this,  because  it 
affords  a  sad  illustration  of  the  effect  of  their  favourite 
theories,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  been,  under 
the  direction  of  his  Majesty's  Ministry,  or  his  Majesty's 
Opposition,  in  almost  ceaseless  operation.  The  selfish  and 
inconsiderate  (and  they  form  the  vast  majority  of  men) 
^ve  themselves  no  sort  of  trouble  about  the  matter  :  they 
care  not  though  their  neighbours  are  murdered  or  robbed, 
plundered  or  swindled,  so  as  tbey  escape  unscathed  them- 
selves ;  and  without  either  thinking  on  the  subject,  or  sug- 
gesting one  remedy  for  its  evils,  interfere  only,  with  stentorian 
lunga,  to  resist  any  project  to  arrest  them  which  has  the 
remotest  tendency  to  terminate  in  an  assessment.  Their 
principle  ia  to  take  of  civilisation  only  its  fruits,  and  steadily 
to  withstand  the  concomitant  evils  ;  and  the  simple  way  by 
which  they  think  this  is  to  be  effected  is  quietly,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  doubling  or  tripling  of  their  incomes  ;  but 
to  resist  to  the  uttermost  when  the  smallest  percentage  is 
proposed  to  be  laid  on  them,  to  arrest  or  mitigate  the  evils 
which  that  industry  brings  in  its  train.  Government,  mean- 
while, albeit  fully  aware  of  the  danger,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  do  anything  to  avert  it ;  its  own  majority  is  para- 
lysed by  the  inherent  selfishness  of  mankind  ;  and  nothing 
but  some  great  and  stunning  public  calamity  can,  it  is 
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universallj  felt,  awaken  the  coaotrj  to  a  Bense  of  the  evils 
groTiDg  out  of  its  greatnesB,  but  threatening  in  the  end  to 
endanger  its  existence.  Thus  nothing  is  done,  or  at  least 
nothing  effectual  is  done,  to  arert  the  dangers  :  ererj  one 
shuts  his  ejes  to  them,  or  opens  tbem  onlj  to  take  measares 
to  avert  an  assessment ;  and  meanvrhile  crime  advances  vith 
the  steps  of  a  giant,  sweeping  whole  classes  of  society  into 
its  vortex,  and  threatening  to  spread  corruption  and  vice, 
in  an  unprecedented  degree,  through  the  densest  and  most 
dangerous  classes  of  the  community. 

Authentic  and  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  danger  exists  in  the  statistical  tables  of  committals 
which  have  now,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  been  prepared 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  empire.  Since  the  year  1805, 
when  regular  tables  of  commitments  began  to  be  kept  in 
England,  commitments  have  increased  sixfold:  they  have 
swelled /rom  yife  to  thirty-one  thousand.  During  the  same 
period  population  has  advanced  about  sixty  per  cent ;  in 
other  words,  detected  crime  has  advanced  ten  tihss  as 

FAST  A8  THE   NCMBEBS   OF  THB   PEOPLE.        Unwilling  aS  we 

are  to  load  our  pages  with  statistical  tables — which,  attrac- 
tive to  the  thinking  few,  are  repulsive  to  the  unthinking 
many — we  must  yet  request  our  readers  to  cast  their 
eyes  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  where  these  appalling 
truths  are  demonstrated  by  the  Parliamentary  Returns.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  the  returns  of  commitments  have  not 
been  kept,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  with  such 
accuracy  as  can  be  relied  on  ;  but  they  exhibit  an  increase 
still  more  alarming.  Ireland,  as  might  be  expected,  exhibits 
a  growth  of  crime  which  has  fully  kept  pace  with  that  of 
England  during  the  same  period  ;  but  Scotland  exhibits  a 
change  which  fairly  outstrips  all  the  others  in  the  race  of 
iniquity.  In  1803,  Lord  Advocate  Hope  said  in  Parliar 
ment,  that  more  crime  was  tried  at  one  Quarter  Sessions  at 
Manchester  than  over  all  Scotland  in  a  whole  year ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  criminal  courts  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  at  that  period,  amply  bore  out  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.  In  the  year  1805,  eighty-nine  criminals  were 
brought  before  the  whole  tribunals,  supreme  and  inferior.  Id 
Scotland ;  but  in  the  year  1842,  the  committals  for  serious 
offenceawere  almost  5000;  inotherwords,seriouacrime^iDle88 
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tliaD  forty  years,  had  augmented  m  Scotlaud  above  tbibty- 
81 X  FOLD.  During  the  same  period,  population  has  advaDced 
about  50  per  cent,  viz.  from  1,800,000  to  2,660,000 ;  so 
that  in  moral,  staid,  and  religious  Scotland,  serious  crime, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  has  risen  twenty-five  times  as 
fast  as  the  number  of  the  people.* 

Overlooked  as  this  prodigious  change  has  been,  as  alt 
things  are  which  arise  gradually  in  this  country,  it  has  yet 
attracted,  as  veil  it  might,  the  astoQisbment  of  vriters  on 
the  Continent,.  Nine  years  ago,  M.  Moreau  observed, 
speaking  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  Scotland — "In  the  year 
1805,  the  crimiual  commitments  in  Scotland  were  89  ;  they 
are  now  2864  ;  that  is,  they  have  increased  in  thirty  years 
thirty-fold.  It  would  appear  that  Scotland,  in  becoming  a 
manufacturing  state,  has  in  a  great  decree  lost  the  virtue 
and  simplicity  of  character  by  which  she  was  formerly  dis- 
tinguished." f 

What  renders  this  prodigious  increase  of  crime  in  ao 
short  a  period,  in  all  parts  of  ^e  British  empire,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  extraordinary  and  alarming,  is,  that  it  has  taken 
place  at  the  very  time  when  unheard-of  efiForts  were  being 
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— Portih'b  Prograi  of  the  Nation,  iji.  173,  227. 
t  MoBBin,  Slat.  dtlaOrande  jBreMyne,  vol.  iL  p.  317. 
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made,  in  evei7  part  of  the  country,  for  the  moral  and  Tdi^otu 
inBtruction  of  the  people.  We  are  very  &p  indeed  from 
saying  that  enough  has  been  done  in  this  way ;  no  one  is 
better  avare  that  the  Tast  debt,  nrhich  the  prosperous  wealth 
of  Britain  owes  in  this  respect  to  its  suffering  indigence,  is 
still  in  great  part  undischarged,  and  that,  till  it  is  taken  up 
and  put  on  a  proper  footing  by  the  State,  it  can  nerer  be 
completely  liquidated.  StiU,  more  has  been  done  to  dis- 
charge it  during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  in  the  vhole 
previous  ceuturies  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Reformation. 
The  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  during  that  period, 
bare  improved  to  an  astonishing  d^ree  in  vigour  and  effi- 
ciency :  new  life,  a  warmer  spirit,  a  holier  ambition,  has 
been  breathed  into  the  Establishment ;  the  dissenters  of  all 
denominations  hare  vied  with  them  in  zeal  and  effort ; 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  built  and  opened  in  ererj 
direction ;  and  though  they  have  by  no  means,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, yet  they  have  advanced  with  a  rapidity  hitb«1o 
unheard  of  in  British  history.  The  laity  of  all  denomina- 
tions have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education.  In  this  great  and  good  work,  persons  of  all 
descriptions  hare,  though  from  very  different  motives, 
laboured  together ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  We 
well  know  how  many  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  m 
the  manufacturing  districts,  are  now  wandering  in  worse 
than  heathen  darkness  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  land ; 
we  well  know  what  insurmountable  obstacles  mere  voluntary 
zeal  and  eiertion  meet  with  in  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts, 
from  the  selfish  redstance  of  property  and  the  reckless 
dissipation  of  indigence.  But  etill,  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  can  deny  that,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  incom- 
parably more  has  been  done  to  promote  education  among 
the  poor  than  in  the  preceding  three  centuries.  Yet  this 
period  of  anxious  solicitude,  awakened  fear,  and  general 
effort,  to  stem,  by  all  the  known  methods,  the  deluge  of 
profligacy  and  depravity  with  which  the  country  has  been 
flooded,  has  been  characterised  by  an  increase  of  crime,  lud 
a  general  loosening  of  morals  among  the  labouring  classes, 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  country — certainly  not  equalled 
during  the  same  period  in  any  other  European  stat^  and, 
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BO  far  as  ve  know,  vitboat  an  example  in  the  preTious 
history  of  mankind. 

Strack  with  astonishment  at  this  eztraordinarj  and  pain- 
ful phenomenon,  and  Thollj  at  a  loas  to  explain  it  on  anj 
of  the  principles  to  which  thej  hare  been  accustomed  to 
gire  credit,  the  Liberals  have  generally  endeavoored  to 
deny  its  exiatence.  They  say  that  the  returns  of  commit- 
ments do  not  afford  a  correct  measure  of  the  crime  that, 
really  exists  in  the  country ;  that  a  pohce  force  is  now- 
more  generally  established,  and  is  incomparably  more 
vigilant  than  heretofore ;  that  crimes  are  classified  in  a 
different  way  from  what  they  formerly  were ;  and  that, 
though  the  figures  do  not  err,  yet  the  results  to  which  they 
point  are  not  the  real  ones.  There  is  some  truth  in  these 
obsenrationa  It  is  true  that  a  poUce  force  is  more  ezten- 
HTely  established,  and  is  more  efficient  than  it  formerly 
was  ; — it  is  true  that  crimes  are  now  differently  classified, 
and  enter  different  columns,  and  appear  in  different  returns 
from  what  they  formeriy  did ; — it  is  true  that  there  are 
specialties  in  the  case ; — but  it  is  not  true  that  those 
specialties  tend  to  make  the  returns  for  crime  appear  greater 
than  the  reality ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  tend  the  other 
way.  They  show  that  the  returns  as  now  constructed,  and 
the  police  force  as  it  at  present  exists,  do  not  by  any  means 
exhibit  the  growth  of  crime  in  its  true  colours ;  that  it  is 
in  reality  incomparably  greater  than  these  returns  or  this 
^ency  has  brought  to  light ;  and  that,  great  as  the  eril 
appears  from  an  examination  of  the  Parliamentary  returns, 
it  is  in  truth  far  more  colossal  and  alarming. 

How  is  a  police  force  established  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  ?  If  we  except  the  metropolis,  where  the  vast  con- 
course from  all  parts  of  the  empire  unaToidably  forced  upon 
Government,  twenty  years  ago,  tlie  establishment  of  a  central 
police,  since  found  to  be  attended  with  such  admirable 
effects,  it  is  everywhere  set  on  foot  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  a  certain  portion  of  them,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  cognisant  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  such  an 
addition  to  the  means  of  pubhc  defence.  In  boroughs,  it  is 
generally  the  magistrates,  elected  by  a  suSrage  little 
superior  to  household  sufirage,  who  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure.    In  counties,  it  can  only  be  proposed  by  the  justices 
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of  peace  in  England,  or  commiasionere  of  supply  in  Scot- 
land— both  of  which  bodies  are  thoroughly  imbued  with, 
and  fairly  represent,  the  general  voice  of  the  commanity. 
In  all  cases,  whether  in  the  metropolis  or  in  the  proTioces, 
a  police  imposes  an  immediate  and  heavy  burden  on  ail 
householders.  In  London  £40,000  a-year  is  given  by 
GoTemmeut  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  police ;  but  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  cost,  amounting  to  four  times  as 
much,  falls  on  the  ratepayers.  In  the  provinces  the  whole 
cost  of  every  police  force  falls  on  the  householders  ;  and  oar 
readers  need  not  be  told  how  heavy  it  sometimes  is,  and 
how  universally  it  is  everywhere  complained  of. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  one  pecnliarity  more  than  another 
by  which  this  generation  is  distinguished,  it  is  aversion  to 
assessment.  People  may  differ  in  other  respects  as  to  the 
designation  by  which  the  age  should  be  characterised ;  but 
we  believe  all  will  agree  that  it  is  a  tasc-hating  age.  What 
did  this  nation  first  do  on  being  liberated  from  danger  by 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  1  Throw  off  the  income-tax.  What 
alone  induced  them  to  submit  to  it  again  on  the  modified 
scale  of  three  per  cent  ?  The  disasters  in  Affghanistaun ; 
the  perils  of  our  Indian  empire  ;  the  rocking  of  Biitun  to 
its  foundation.  When  therefore,  in  such  a  country  and  in 
such  an  age,  we  see  numerous  bodies  of  men — ^populaiiy 
elected  in  some  cases,  in  all  swayed  by  the  popular  voice — 
concurring,  in  a  great  many  places,  in  the  tfutation  of  them- 
selves for  the  establishment  of  a  police,  we  may  rely  apiHi 
it  that  some  very  general  and  grinding  sense  of  necessity 
has  been  at  work  to  produce  the  effect.  Nothing  bat  this 
could  overcome,  in  men  really  and  practically  invested  in 
this  particular  with  the  power  of  self-government,  the  uni- 
versal and  almost  invincible  ropugnanoe  to  assessments. 
Rely  upon  it,  for  every  crime  which  is  brought  to  light,  and 
made  the  subject  of  commitment  and  trial  by  the  institution 
of  a  police  force,  ten  previously  existed,  undetected  and 
unpunished,  before  men  were  driven  to  the^/^e&i/e  remediwn, 
the  ttUimum  malum,  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  establish- 
men  of  a  force  to  repress  them. 

To  illustrate  the  strength  of  this  resistance,  and  the 
important  bearing  it  has  upon  the  present  qnestion,  we 
shall  refer  only  to  two  instances — one  in  England,  and  one 
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in  ScotlaDd.  It  is  veil  known  what  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  disorder  South  Wales  was  for  some  years.  The  blood- 
shed at  Merthjr-TjdTil,  the  strikes  in  GlaraorgaDshire,  the 
attack  OQ  Newport,  and  the  Rebecca  riota,  had  for  a  series 
of  jears  fixed  the  attention  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  upon 
this,  as  one  of  the  most  inflammable  and  dangerous  portions 
of  the  community.  Nor  did  these  disorders  appear  sur- 
prising to  those  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country,  oTerrun  as  it  is  in  many  places  by 
vast  iron-works,  which  have  brought  together  a  great  and 
reckless  population,  and  inhabited  in  all  by  a  discontented 
and  ill-instructed  peasantry.  Population  had  advanced 
with  unexampled  rapidity — having  increased,  from  1831  to 
1841,  thirty-six  and  a  tenth  per  cent  in  Monmouthshire  ; 
the  greatest  increase  during  the  same  period  of  any  county 
in  (he  British  empire.*  Here  then,  if  anywhere,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity, 
the  sense  of  an  overbearing  necessity,  would  have  overcome 
the  general  repugnance  of  men  towards  local  assessment,  and 
led  to  the  estabUshment  of  a  police  force  in  all  the  counties 
of  South  Wales,  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Was  it  so  ? 
Had  the  counties  taken  the  requisite  steps  to  avoid  the 
calamity  ?  Quite  the  reverse  ;  the  aversion  to  a  police 
assessment  was  so  strong,  that  nothing  whatever  had  been 
done.  Glamorganshire  had  only  established  one  on  a  small 
scale,  after  repeated  and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  its 
able  and  public-spirited  lord-lieutenaot,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute ;  and  the  Rebecca  riots  surprised  the  adjoining 
counties  without  any  preparation  whatever.  And  even 
after  those  disgraceful  disorders  had  continued  sereral  weeks, 
and  rendered  Soutli  Wales  the  scandal  of  the  empire,  and 
the  astonishment  of  Europe  ;  still  the  repugnance  to  assess* 
ment  was  such,  that  it  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle,  and 
by  no  small  exertions,  that  it  was  at  length  carried ;  and 
the  public-spirited  member  for  the  county,  who  to  bis 
infinite  credit  brought  forward  the  measure,  stated  at  the 
county  meeting  on  the  subject,  that  he  was  aware  he 
endangered  his  seat  by  so  doing  I 

The  Scotch  have  shown  themselres  not  a  whit  behind 

*  Cenmu  of  1811. 
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their  southern  compatriots  in  repugnance  to  a  police  assess- 
meot  In  LanarkBhire,  as  it  is  wdl  kaoirn,  the  iron  and 
coal  trades  hare  made  aneiampled  progress  of  late  years. 
Its  population,  in  conseqaence,  has  eoormouslj  increased ; 
baring  risen  from  316,000  to  434,000  in  ten  years,  from 
1831  to  1841 — an  iDcrease  of  thirtj-siz  per  cent  in  that 
short  time — the  next  to  Monmouthshire  of  the  irhole 
empire.  Crime  had,  of  conne,  immensely  increased.  In 
1835,  the  committals  for  serious  offences  were  401 ;  in 
1842,  they  had  risen  to  696 — being  an  increase  of  seventy- 
fire  per  cent  in  seven  years.*  Serioos  crime,  therefore,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  detected,  was  doubling  in  ten  years,  while 
population  was  doubling  in  thirty — in  ot^er  woi^  detected 
crime  was  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  ths  numbers  of 
the  people.  Disturbances,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  a  rery 
serious  nature  had  arisen.  In  1837,  the  great  cotton- 
dinners*  conspiracy,  which  led  to  the  memorable  trial,  had 
kept  aboTe  20,000  persons  in  Lanarkshu^  for  four  months, 
in  a  state  of  compulsoTy  destitution.  In  1842,  the  colliers' 
strike  ^rew  a  still  greater  number  into  a  state  of  idleness 
for  fire  months,  which  led  to  a  genwal  system  of  plond^, 
and  forcible  seizure  of  the  farmers'  produce  in  the  fields ; 
only  repressed,  with  infinite  difficulty,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  large  military  force,  aided  by  the  yeomanry  of  the 
county,  who  were  on  permanent  duty  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
establishment  for  a  few  months,  by  subscription,  of  a  powers 
ful  poUce.  In  October  1842,  twenty  policemen,  who  bad 
some  prisoners  in  charge  for  combination  offences,  were 
-  assaulted  by  a  furious  mob  of  2000  persona  on  the  streets 
.of  Airdrie,  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  district  of  the  coonty, 
the  boose  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  set  on  fire,  and 
the  prisoners  by  main  force  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
law.t  These  facts  were  known  to  the  whole  county,  and 
the  terror  which,  in  consequence,  perraded  the  agricultnral 
inhabitants  of  the  mining  districts  was  so  great,  that,  in  a 
petition  to  Goremment  prajring  for  protection,  t^ey  stated, 
that  they  would  be  better  if  law  were  altogether  abolished. 
and  erery  man  were  allowed  to  defend  himself  by  firearm^ 

*  Pobtbb'b  Parliamt»tarf  7\>ilH. 

+  These  ImctB  w«r«  all  proved  in  the  nibeequent  trial  of  tbeleedemof  theriol, 
at  Edinfaiugh. 
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than  titej  vere  dot  ;  for  that,  if  they  used  lethal  veapoos 
in  defeoce  of  their  property,  they  r&u  the  risk  of  being 
transported  for  culpable  homicide — ^if  they  did  not,  they 
vere  certain  of  being  plundered  by  the  combined  workmen. 
And  what  did  the  county  do  to  arrest  this  diagracefol  and 
perilooB  ayBtem  of  outrage  and  plunder  1  Why,  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  they  adhered  to  their  oft- 
ezpreased  determination  to  submit  to  no  assessment  for  a 
rural  police ;  and  DOtwithstanding  the  ntmost  efforts  of  the 
county  magis&ates  for  its  establishment,  Lanarkshire, 
though  the  most  endangered  county  in  Great  Britain,  is, 
sare  in  three  parishes,  without  any  rural  defensive  force 
whateTcr. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales 
or  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  are  particulariy  ahort-Bighted  or 
selfish,  or  more  inclined  to  resi^  assessment  for  objects  of 
public  utility  or  necessity  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  On  the  contraiy,  we  know  that  they  are  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  rererse  ;  and  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  undertakings  in  public  improvement  or  charity 
entered  into  with  more  alaoity,  and  supported  with  more 
liberality.  We  suppose  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  are  what 
other  men  are — neither  better  nor  worse.  We  adduce  these 
facts,  not  as  tending  to  fasten  any  peculiar  charge  on  them, 
but  as  indicating  tJae  general  character  of  human  nature, 
and  the  universal  repugnance  to  taxation,  which,  when  men 
are  really  and  practically,  and  not  in  form  only,  invested 
with  the  power  of  self-government,  appears  the  moment 
that  any  proposal  for  subjecting  them  to  assessment  for  the 
purpose  of  local  defence  and  protection,  even  under  the  most  - 
aggrarattng  drcumstances,  is  brought  forward.  How  great, 
then,  must  have  been  the  mass  of  experienced,  but  unde- 
tected and  unpunished,  crime  which  pervades  the  state,  when 
this  all  but  invincible  repugnance  has  been  generally  over- 
come, and  men  in  so  many  cities  and  counties  have  been 
induced  to  submit  to  the  certainty  of  the  visit  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  rather  than  the  chance  of  a  visit  from  the  thief 
or  the  burglar  I 

And  for  decisive  evidence  that  the  new  establishment  of 
a  police  force  is  not,  by  the  crimes  which  it  is  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light,  the  cause  of  the  prodigious  increase  of 
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crime  of  late  years  in  the  British  empire,  ire  refer  to  the 
contemporary  examples  of  two  other  countiies,  in  which  a 
police  force  od  a  far  more  extensire  scale  has  been  established, 
and  has  been  found  the  means  of  effecting  a  signal  dimimt- 
Hon  of  crime  and  commitment.  In  Hindostan,  as  is  veil 
knovn,  a  most  extensive  and  admirably  organised  system  of 
police  haa  been  found  absolutely  indispensable  to  repress 
the  endless  robberies  of  vhich  its  fertile  plains  had  long 
been  the  theatre  ;  and  the  force  employed  permanently  or 
occasionally  in  this  way  amounts  to  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thoiisand!  The  consequence  has  been  a  diminution  of  crime 
and  commitments,  diunng  the  last  forty  years,  fully  aa 
remarkable  aa  this  simultaneous  increase  in  the  British 
islands.  The  official  repori»  which  have  been  compiled  in 
India  by  the  British  authorities  exhibit  of  late  years  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  a  decrease  of  serious  crime  to  a  third  or 
fourth  part  of  its  former  amount.* 

Look  at  France  daring  the  same  period.  That  there  is 
in  that  great  country  a  numerous  and  well-organised  police 
force,  will  not  probably  be  denied  by  those  who  know  any- 
thing, either  of  its  present  circumstuices  by  observation,  or 
its  past  from  history.  Unlike  Great  Britain,  it  is  universally 
established  and  raised,  not  by  separate  acts  of  parliament, 
local  effort,  and  contribution,  but  by  a  general  assessment, 
under  the  name  of  "  Centimes  Additionnels,"  varying  in 
particular  districts,  according  to  the  necessity  and  amount 
of  the  defensive  force,  but,  in  all,  imposed  by  the  authority 
and  levied  by  the  officers  of  government.  And  what  has 
been  the  result  1  Is  it  that  crime,  from  being  generally 
brought  to  light,  evinces  the  same  steady  and  alarming 
increase  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  parts  of  the  Brit^h 
islands  1  Quite  the  reverse  :  criminal  law  and  a  powerful 
system  of  police  appear  there  in  their  true  Ught,  as  checking 

*  Table  showing  Uie  dimkiutioD  of  crime  in  Britiah  India : — 
CiRCDiT  CooitT  or  BBHau. 

Boatenr.            CUUs-MaUnE.              Piwid.                Lanaiy.  ToWL 

1816  M  1818 .^53                   203                     ISO                  ISI6  372S 

1826  to  1827 ..IDS'*                      31                       19                   223  13S9 

Lower  Mtii  Wbitbrk  Pbovwceb  of  BsBOiJ.. 

awUoMd.                           Ou|  BaW>«ri»  Mndw. 

1816 13,869                     1807 1481  VK 

3827 8,075                  182* 23*  90 

— HAicm'B  BritiA  Calmie*.    12iiio,  Edio.    ToL  ix,  322-329. 
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and  deterriDg  from  crime.  Population  is  advancing  steadily 
though  slovlj  in  that  country,  crime  is  statiouary  or  declin- 
ing ;  *  and  while  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  police  in 
Europe  only  bring  to  light  about  7000  serious  criminals 
aDQoally  out  of  34,000,000  souls— that  is,  1  in  6700^in 
Great  Britain,  oat  of  a  population,  including  Kugland  and 
Scotland,  of  18,000,000  in  round  numbers,  there  were  in 
1842  no  less  than  34,800  persona  charged  with  serious 
crimes  before  the  criminal  tribunals,  or  1  in  514 — in  other 
words,  serious  crime  'mfourteen  times  as  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain  as  it  is  in  France.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
demonstrate  the  deplorable  fallacy  of  those  who  ascribe  the 
present  extraordinary  frequency  and  uninterrupted  growth 
of  crime  in  this  country,  as  attested  by  the  criminal  returns, 
to  the  rigilance  of  the  police  in  bringing  it  to  light. 

In  truth,  so  far  from  its  being  the  case  that  crime  is  now 
better  looked  after,  and  therefore  more  frequently  brought 
to  light  than  formerly,  and  that  it  is  this  which  swells  our 
criminal  returns,  the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  So  weak, 
feeble,  and  disjointed  are  the  efforts  of  our  raiious  multiform 
and  unconnected  police  eatablishmente  over  the  country 
generally.t  that  we  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction 
by  any  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
the  amount  of  undetected  aud  unpunished  crime  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  and  is  now  greater  than  it  was  in  any 
former  period.  We  would  recommend  any  person  who 
doubts  this  statement,  to  go  to  any  of  the  criminal  establish- 
ments in  the  country,  and  compare  the  list  of  informations 
of  serioQS  crimes  locked  with  those  of  offenders  committed ; 
he  will  find  the  latter  are  scarcely  ever  so  much  as  a  third 
of  the  former.  These  facts  do  not  appear  in  the  criminal 
returns,  because  they  are  not  called  for ;  and  the  police- 
officers  are  in  no  hurry  to  publish  facts  which  proclaim  the 
insufficiency  of  the  means  of  repressing  crime  at  their  dis- 

*  Table  Bbowiiig  ihe  penona  aecoaei  at  the  Aisizo  Courts  of  France  ia  the 
imder-meDtioDed  yeoTB : — 

1828-6922  1831— rfflW  1834—6952  1837— 71W 

1829— 7SS9  1833-7465  183S-637I  1838—6872 

1830—6962  1833— 66M  1836—6389  1839—6271 

1S40-6117 

— PoBTiB'B  Part  TtMa,  \l  US. 

t  We  except  the  police  of  London,  wliicli  is  admirable,  and  also  that  of  Liver- 
pool, Qlaagow,  HaDcheater,  and  Edinburgh ;  where,  though  there  Ib  great  room 
tor  improvement,  much  bae  been  done  in  this  way  to  repress  crime. 
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posal.  But  occasioDallj,  and  under  the  pressure  of  immediate 
danger,  or  a  strong  sense  of  datj  on  the  part  of  the  puhlic 
fiinctioDariea,  thej  do  come  oat.  For  example,  it  vas  stated 
bj  Mr  Millar,  the  head  of  the  Glaagov  police,  in  a  letter 
read  at  the  county  meeting  of  Lanarkshire  on  2l8t  Januuy 
1843,  on  the  anbject  of  a  police  for  the  rural  district  of  that 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  that  in  the  three  months  imme* 
diatelj  preceding  that  date,  nin^y-one  cases  of  theft,  chieflj 
by  housebreaking,  had  been  reported  at  the  Glasgow  police- 
office,  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gla^w,  but 
beyond  the  police  bounds ;  and  that  from  his  own  infonna- 
tioD,  and  that  of  the  other  officers  of  his  establishment,  this 
namber,  great  aa  it  was,  was  not  a  third  of  the  crimes  of  liiai 
description  which  had  actnally  been  committed  daring  that 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  by  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county  at  the  same  meeting,  that  in  only  fourteen  of 
these  ninety-one  cases  had  any  trace  whatever  been  got  of 
the  delinquento.  In  other  words,  the  namber  d*  instances 
in  which  any  cine  was  obtained  to  the  crimioals  was  only 
fourteen  out  of  273,  or  one  in  ttomiy  nearly.  And  yet  thu 
miserable  driblet  of  one  in  twenty,  exhibits  in  the  criminal 
returns  for  Lanarkshire  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  seren 
years,  or  a  duplication  in  ten.*  This  instance,  to  which 
handreds  of  others  might  be  added  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  shows  how  extreme  is  the  illusion  of  those  who  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  serious  crime  is  not 
now  more  prevalent  than  it  was  formerly,  bat  only  betta 
brought  to  light. 

In  troth,  it  has  long  been  known,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code,  and  the 
astonishing  increase  of  serious  crimes  which  cannot  be  passed 
over,  a  vast  namber  of  criminals  are  now  disposed  of  in  the 
police  courts,  and  never  appear  in  the  criminal  returns  at 
all,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  were  deemed  felons  of  the  very 
highest  class,  and  visited  often  with  death,  always  with 
transportation.     It  was  stated  in  Parliament  as  a  subject  of 

*  Id  a  Itte  tiuJ  for  nwt  befontheBheiiffCrimiiMl  Court  in  OImrow,  it  nnw 
out  in  erideiice  that  oiu  htndrtd  and  llurtf  witduB  wen  found  in  uie  hMicU  of 
on«  ringle  metter,  with  tha  nambets  kltend,  or  the  maket's  umho  e&eed,  and  in 
twaty<ane  of  thm  tk«  Uieft  or  robbeij  wu  pmraA  »t  the  trial ;  bat  in  not  «na 
of  Uie  hnndred  and  Uiiit;  had  the  original  ofibndeiB  been  ^ppnhcoded  or  Imwi^ 
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complaint  against  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  that  during 
the  iosmrection  of  1842  in  that  county,  nearlj  ten  thousand 
persons  were  imprlsooed,  and  let  go  after  a  short  coDfinement, 
viUioat  erer  being  brought  to  triaL  During  the  distnr- 
bances  in  the  same  year,  in  Lanarkshire  and  many  other 
coanties  of  Scotland,  (espedally  Ayrshire,  Fife,  and  Mid- 
Lothian,)  the  accumulation  of  prisoners  vaa  so  great,  that 
not  only  were  none  detained  for  trial  but  those  against 
-whom  the  evidence  was  altogether  conclusiTe,  but  that  great 
numbers  who  had  committed  capital  crimes,  and  a  few  years 
before  wonld  infallibly  bare  been  transported  for  fourteen 
years,  were  remitted  for  trial  before  the  summary  tribunals, 
and  escaped  with  a  month  or  two  of  imprisonment.  We 
are  getting  on  so  fast,  that  nothing  is  more  common  now 
than  to  see  hardened  criminals,  hodx  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, disposed  of  by  the  police  magistrates,  and  for  capital 
crimes  receire  a  few  months'  imprisonment.  Their  names 
and  crimes  never  appear  in  the  retoms  at  all.  There  is  no 
fault  attaches  to  any  one  for  this  seeming  laxity.  The  thing 
is  unavoidable.  If  the  class  of  cases  were  all  sent  to  the 
higher  tribunals  whidi  formerly  were  considered  as  alone  to 
have  c<^[nisance  of  them,  the  judges,  were  they  twice  as 
numerous  as  they  are,  wonld  sit  in  the  criminal  courts 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  the  jails  would  still 
be  choked  up  with  untried  criminals,  numbers  of  whom 
would  linger  for  years  in  confinement. 

The  Liberal  party,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  present  century, 
were  unanimous  in  imputing  the  vast  increase  of  crime  to 
the  defects  of  our  criniinal  law.  The  nominal  severity  of 
that  system,  it  was  said,  and  said  justly,  with  its  uncertain 
punisbmenta  and  frequent  opportunities  of  escape,  afforded 
in  fact  a  bounty  on  the  commission  of  crime.  Injured 
parties  declined  to  give  information  for  fear  of  being  bound 
over  to  prosecute ;  witnesses  were  reluctant  to  give  evidence, 
judges  caught  at  legal  quibbles,  juries  violated  their  oaths, 
in  order  to  save  the  accused  &om  a  punishment  whiph  all 
felt  was  disproportioned  to  the  offence  ;  and  thus  the  great 
object  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  certainty  of  punisbment, 
was  entirely  defeated.  There  was  much  truth  in  these 
observations,  but  much  fallacy  in  the  hope  that  their  removal 
would  effect  any  redaction  in  the  number  of  offences.    The 
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object  sought  for  was  carried.  Humane  principles  were 
triumphant.  The  labours  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  aided  by  the  cautious  wisdom  and  expe- 
rienced ability  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  produced  a  total  reTolntion  in 
our  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  old  stain  has  been  removed : 
ve  need  do  longer  fear  a  comparison  with  the  laws  of  Draca 
For  the  last  fifteen  years,  so  many  offenoes,  formerly  capital, 
hare  had  that  dreadful  penalty  removed,  that  the  law  in 
Great  Britain,  as  now  practically  administered,  is  probably 
the  mildest  in  Europe.  Death  is  scarcely  ever  inflicted  except 
for  murder;  in  cases  of  housebreaking,  or  robbery  even  when 
attended  with  personal  violence,  it  is  never  thought  of 
The  executions  in  Great  Britain  now  range  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  only  a-year,  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fiity 
or  two  hundred,  which  they  formeriy  were.  And  what  has 
been  the  result  1  Has  the  promised  and  expected  dimina- 
tion  of  crime  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
certainty  of  punishment,  and  the  almost  total  removal  of  all 
reasonable  or  conscientious  scruples  at  being  concerned  in  a 
prosecution  1  Quite  the  reverse.  The  whole  prophecies 
and  anticipations  of  the  Liberal  school  hare  been  falsified  by 
the  result.  Crime,  so  far  from  declining,  has  signally 
increased  ;  and  its  progress  has  never  been  so  rapid  as 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the  lenity  of  its  adminis- 
tration has  been  at  its  maximum.  An  inspection  of  the 
returns  of  serious  crimes  already  given,  will  completely 
demonstrate  this. 

Next,  it  was  said  that  education  would  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  crime  ;  that  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  rice  ;  and, 
by  diffusing  the  schoolmaster,'  you  would  extinguish  the 
greater  part  of  the  wickedness  which  afflicted  society  ;  that 
the  providing  of  cheap,  innocent,  and  elevating  amusements 
for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  working-classes,  would  prove  the 
best  antidote  to  their  degrading  propensities  ;  and  that  then, 
and  then  only,  would  crime  really  be  arrested,  when  the 
lamp  of  knowledge  homed  in  every  mechanic's  workshop,  in 
every  peasant's  cottage.  The  idea  was  plausible,  it  was 
seducing,  it  was  amiable ;  and  held  forth  the  prospect  of 
general  improvement  of  morals  from  the  enlarged  culture  of 
mind.  The  present  generation  is  generally,  it  may  almost 
be  said  universally,  imbued  with  these  opinions ;  and  the 
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efforts  accordinglj  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  working- 
classes  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have  been  unpre- 
cedented in  any  former  period  of  our  history.  What  have 
been  the  results  ?  Has  crime  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  education  1  Are  the  best  instructed  classes  the 
least  vicious  1  Has  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge diminished  the  power  of  the  Tempter  i  So  far  from 
it,  the  consequences,  hitherto  at  least,  have  been  melancholy 
and  foreboding  in  the  extreme. 

The  criminal  returns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  demonstrate  that  the  uneducated  criminals 
are  about  a  third  of  the  whole  :  in  other  words,  the  educated 
briminalB  are  to  the  uneducated  as  two  to  one.*  In 
Scotland,  the  educated  criminals  are  about  four  times  the 
uneducated  ;  in  England,  just  double  ;  in  Ireland,  they  are 
nearly  equal.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  while  the 
number  of  uneducated  crimiaals,  especially  in  Scotland,  is 
yearly  diminishing,  that  of  educated  ones  is  yearly  iocreas- 
ing.f  In  France,  the  criminal  returns  have  for  long 
demonstrated  that  the  amount  of  crime.  In  all  the  eighty-four 
departments  of  the  monarchy,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  educated  persons  which  each  contains.     Of  the 

*  Table  showing  the  iiutmotion  of  criminals  over  the  BriUsh  Empire  in  1841. 
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cnminals  actually  brought  before  the  ConrtB  of  Assize,  whidi 
correspond  to  our  Old  Bailej  and  Circuit  Courts,  it  appears 
that  about  four-seveDths  are  educated,  and  three-seTenths 
destitute  of  any  iastruction ;  *  vbich  gives  a  greater 
proportioD  of  criminal  to  the  educated  than  the  uneducated 
clasB,  as  three-fifths  of  the  people  are  wholly  uuinstmcted.  f 
But  vhat  ia  most  marreUons  of  all,  the  criminal  returns  of 
Prussia,  the  most  universally  educated  country  in  Europe, 
where  the  duty  of  teaching  the  young  is  enforced  by  law  upon 
parents  of  every  description,  and  entire  iguorance  is  wholly 
unknown,  show  that  the  proportion  of  criminals  to  the  entire 
population  is  twelve  times  greater  than  in  France,  where 
education  of  any  sort  has  only  been  imparted  to  two-fftha 
of  the  community.  I  These  facts  are  startling— they  run 
adverse  to  many  preconceived  ideas — they  overturn  many 
favourite  theories ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  facta,  and  it  is 
hy  facts  aloue  that  correct  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  human  affairs.  In  America,  too,  it  appears  from 
the  criminal  returns,  many  of  which,  in  particular  towns  and 
states,  are  quoted  in  Buckingham's  Travels,  that  the 
educated  criminals  are  to  the  uneducated  often  as  three, 
generally  as  two,  to  one.  These  facts  completely  settle  the 
question  ;  although  probably  the  whole  present  generation 
must  descend  to  their  graves  before  the  truth  on  the  subject 
it  generally  acknowledged. 

But  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  the  moving  powers  by  which  it  is  impelled, 
whether  towards  virtue  or  vice,  such  a  result  must  appear 
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not  onlj  intelligible  bnt  uuaToidable.  It  is  our  draires  vhicb 
are  oar  tempters.  AU  the  statistical  returns  prore  tltat  the 
great  majority  of  educated  persons,  generally  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  haTO  received  an  imperfeet  education. 
They  hare  just  got  knowledge  enough  to  incur  its  dangers  ; 
they  have  not  got  enough  either  to  experience  its  utility  or 
share  in  its  elevation.  Their  desires  are  inflamed,  Uieir 
imaginations  excited,  their  cranugs  multiplied  by  what  they 
read ;  but  their  understandings  are  not  strengthened,  their 
habits  improved,  or  their  hearts  purified.  The  great  bulk 
of  mankind  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  all  manufacturing 
communities,  can  only  receive  an  imperfect  education.  It  is 
not  in  the  age  of  twdve  hours'  labour  at  factories,  and  of  the 
employment  of  children  vithout  restraint  in  coal  and  iron 
niues,  that  anything  approaching  to  a  thorough  education 
can  be  imparted  to  the  working  classes,  at  least  in  the 
luanufacturing  districts.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is,  not  that  education  ishopelessand  should  be  abandoned, 
in  relation  to  the  great  bulk  of  men — for  we  every  day,  in 
detached  instances,  have  proof  of  its  immense  and  ble^ed  ' 
iaflueDce.  The  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  by  the  active,  not 
the  iutellectoal  powers — the  desires,  not  the  understanding, 
that  the  great  majority  of  men  are  governed  ;  that  it  is  the 
vast  addition  civilisation  and  commerce  make  to  the  wants 
and  passions  of  men,  which  constitutes  the  real  cause  of  its 
demoralising  influence  ;  and  that  these  dangers  never  will  be 
obviated  till  means  are  discovered  of  combating  sin  with  its 
own  weapons,  and  bj  desires  as  extensively  felt  as  its  passions. 
We  must  fight  it,  not  only  with  the  armour  of  reason,  but 
the  fire  of  imagination.  It  is  by  «nliating  ike  dmres  on  the 
side  of  virtue  and  order,  that  we  can  alone  generally  influence 
mankind. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  ways  men  will  turn  before 
they  can  be  brought  to  admit  the  simple  truth  unfolded  in 
the  Bible  and  enforced  in  every  page  of  the  gospel,  that  the 
heart  is  "  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 
Driven  from  the  chimeras  of  mild  punishment  and  general 
education  as  antidotes  against  the  antagonist  power  of  sin, 
philanthropists  have  at  last  taken  refuge  in  the  infallible 
eflecba  of  solitary  confinement.  Punishment,  it  was  said,  is 
the  real  demoraliser  of  society ;  it  is  onr  jails  which  are  the 
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hotbeds  and  nurseries  of  crime.  Refona  them — separate  the 
hardened  criminal  from  the  apprentice  to  crime — let  solitary 
confinement  teach  its  impreeaire  leasons,aQd  confer  its  regular 
habits  ;  and  vice,  with  all  its  concomitant  erik,  will  disappear 
from  the  land.  At  the  same  time  a  great  impression  was 
made  on  the  legislature  b;  a  graphic,  and,  in  some  respects, 
jost  description  of  the  suffering  in  the  penal  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  general  adoptioo, 
over  the  whole  empire,  of  the  system  of  long  imprisonmeDt 
instead  of  transportation,  to  an  extent  previously  unknown 
since  the  sjstem  of  forced  a>nvict-labour  in  the  colonies  was 
introduced.  All  persons  practically  acquainted  vith  the 
subject  were  aware  of  the  result  in  which  the  experiment 
would  terminate,  and  the  fearful  multiplicationof  irreclaimable 
criminals  to  which  it  would  lead  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
But  unfortunately  the  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  had  scarcely  a  voice  in  the  legislature — the 
current  ran  strong  in  favonr  of  lengthened  imprisonment, 
and  the  abolition,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  of  transportation. 
The  judges,  though  all  averse  to  its  introduction,  gave  ample 
scope  to  the  new  system,  and  it  received  in  every  point  of 
view  a  fair  experiment.  Highway  robbers,  housebreakers, 
and  habitual  thieves,  received,  in  great  numbers  of  cases, 
seotences  of  imprisonment,  instead  of  transportation  for  life 
or  fourteen  years.  The  jails  at  the  same  time  were  every- 
where improved ;  a  general  system  of  prison  discipline  was 
adopted  and  enforced  ;  and  solitary  confinement,  with  hard 
labour,  became  almost  universal.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  t  Why,  that  it  has  been  now  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience, that  even  the  longest  imprisonments,  and  the  best 
system  of  prison  discipline,  have  no  effect,  or  scarcely  any, 
in  reclaiming  offenders  ;  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  new 
system  has  been,  to  crowd  the  jails  with  convicts  and  the 
streets  with  thieves  ;  to  load  the  counties  with  assessments 
and  the  calendars  with  prisoners  ;  to  starve  New  South 
Wales  for  want  of  adequately  diluted  compulsory  labour, 
and  oppress  Great  Britain  by  the  redundance  of  hardened 
idleness. 

Bat,  what  is  most  alarming  of  all,  it  has  now  been  com- 
pletely demonstrated,  that  we  are  not  to  look  even  to  the 
general  spread  of  religious  instruction  for  any  immediate  or 
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even  rapid  diminutioD  of  crime,  or  amelioration  of  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  classes.  We  Bay  immediate  or  rapid,  be- 
caose  none  can  be  more  sensible  than  ve  are,  that  it  is  thus 
alone  that  crime  in  the  end  is  to  be  arrested,  and  that  the 
efforts  now  making  in  this  respect  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  are  laying  the  only  foundation  whereon  in  future 
times  the  superstructure  of  a  moral  and  orderly  society  is 
to  be  laid.  But,  as  every  system  must  be  tested  by  its  frnits, 
and  these  fruits  in  the  present  forced  and  artificial  state  of 
society  are  so  rapidly  brought  forth — it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  go  on  encouraging  expectations  of  an  early  reformation  of 
society  from  the  extension  of  church  establishments,  the  zeal 
of  dissenters,  or  the  efforts  of  clerical  instructors.  Depend 
upon  it,  half  a  century  must  elapse  before  these  praiseworthy 
and  philanthropic  efforts  produce  any  general  effect  on  the 
frame  of  society.  We  shall  be  fortunate  indeed,  if  in  a 
whole  century  the  existing  evils  are  in  any  material  degree 
lessened,  and  society  has  gone  on  so  long  without  one  of 
those  terrible  convulsions,  like  the  French  Revolution,  which 
at  once  destroy  the  prospects  of  the  present  generation  and 
the  hopes  of  the  next. 

The  reason  is,  that  degraded  and  sensual  men  have  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  religious  truth,  and  a  still  greater  dis- 
taste for  religious  restraint.  The  carnal  man  is  at  war  with 
God.  When  will  this  great  truth,  so  loudly  proclaimed  in 
every  page  of  the  gospel,  be  practically  acknowledged  and 
acted  upon,  even  by  those  who  proclaim  it  most  loudly  from 
tbe  pulpit  i  To  those  who  ai'e  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  crime,  and  who  see  exemplified  in  real  life  the  courses  of 
tbe  wicked,  its  truth  becomes  not  only  evident,  but  of  over- 
whelming  importance.  The  strength  of  the  world  consists 
in  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  It  is  the  vehemence  of  the 
desire  for  these  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  which  constitutes 
the  feu^ul  force  of  its  temptations.  The  whole  progress  of 
society,  the  whole  efforts  of  man,  the  whole  accumulations 
of  wealth  are  directed,  in  its  later  stages,  to  augment  these 
desires.  Necessities  in  a  large  portion  of  society  being  pro- 
vided for,  pleasiu^s  only  are  thought  of.  Civilisation  in- 
creases them,  for  it  augments  enjoyment :  commerce,  for  it 
multiplies  the  wealth  by  which  it  is  purchased  :  ingenuity, 
for  it  adds  to  the  instruments  of  luxury  :  knowledge,  for  it 
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spreads  an  ardent  and  often  exaggerated  picture  of  Hb 
gratificaticois.  The  vhole  tforts  of  man  in  ciTilised  life  are 
directed  to  the  increase  of  bninaii  eQJojrmemt,  the  incite- 
ment  of  human  deeire.  Need  ve  wonder,  Uien,  if  rd^ion, 
vhich  |»cacribe8  an  abstinence  from  the  pleasures  of  no, 
vhiefa  oijcHns  continence  to  the  aensiial,  sobristj  to  the 
drunkard,  reBection  to  the  miheeding  gentleness  to  the 
irascible,  restraint  to  the  Tolaptaons,  probity  to  the  arari- 
doos,  ponishmeDt  to  the  profligate,  meets  in  soch  an  age 
with  rery  fev  votaries  ?  Some,  donbtless,  vill  always  be 
foottd,  who,  di^;asted  with  the  profligacy  with  which  they 
are  aarroanded,  are  led  only  the  more  r^idly  to  a  life  4^ 
rectitude  and  duty  by  sndi  vice ;  bat  how  many  are  they 
amidst  the  crowd  of  sensual  and  unreflecting  ?  Perhi^H  one 
in  twenty.  The  great  mass  pass  quietly  by  on  the  otha* 
nde ;  they  do  not  say  there  is  no  God,  but  they  lire  alto- 
gether without  (lod  in  the  world.  In  Tain  are  dSbrts  made 
to  reclium  the  ridous,  to  bring  op  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  in  the  hope  that  when  they  are  old  they 
will  not  desert  it  The  grown-up  will  not  go  to  dinrt^ ;  in 
manufactoring  towns  they  will  not  even  pat  on  Sonday's 
dothes,  but  rerel  in  intoxication  or  sloth  in  their  woiUng- 
dresses  all  the  Lord's  day  ;  except  when  softened  by  mis- 
fortune, or  roused  by  calamity,  they  will  not  listen,  eren  at 
home,  to  the  voice  of  religious  ooanseL  Children  may  learo 
their  catechism,  and  repeat  their  responses  at  school ;  but 
when  they  become  men  and  women,  will  they  retaat  the 
temptations  by  vbidi  they  are  sarroandedl  Numerous 
congregations  are  often  suddenly  formed  by  the  planting  of 
an  eloquent  and  earnest  divine  in  a  densely  peopled  and 
neglected  locality ;  but  where  does  the  congregation  in  general 
come  from  1  Go  into  the  thinned  or  deewted  churches  or 
cfaapeb  in  ite  vidnity,  and  you  will  find  you  have  only 
transferred  the  serious  and  Christian  community  from  we 
place  of  worship  to  another. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  these  dangers  affect  <mly  a  limited 
portion  of  the  community,  and  that,  provided  only  sodety 
holds  together,  and  property  is  upon  the  whole  secure,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  tbe  great  bulk  of  the  nation  vbetiicr 
its  crimmals  are  doubling  or  tripling  every  ten  years,  vheUter 
its  convicts  are  hanged,  imprisoned,  or  transported.    Donbt- 
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less  that  is  the  viev  taken  bj  the  majority  of  men,  and  that 
which  erer  makes  them  resist  so  strenuouslj  any  measures 
calculated  to  arrest  the  general  evils  by  a  forced  contribu- 
tion from  all  classes  of  the  state.  But  is  such  a  viev  of  so 
very  serious  a  matter  either  justified  by  reason,  or  warranted 
by  a  durable  regard  lo  self-interest  ^  Considered  in  refei^ 
ence  only  to  immediate  advantage,  and  with  a  view  to  avert 
the  much-dreaded  evil  of  an  assessment,  is  it  expedient  to 
allow  crime  to  go  on  increasing  at  the  fearful  rate  which  it 
haa  done  in  thb  country  during  the  last  forty  years  1  Can 
we  regard  without  disquietude  the  appalling  facts  demon- 
strated by  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  population  and 
commitments — ^that  the  people  are  augmenting  three  times 
as  fast  in  the  manufactoring  as  in  the  agricultural  districts  ; 
that  detected  imd  punished  crime  is  multiplying  in  the 
former  three  times  as  fast  as  the  people  ;  and  crime  really 
committed  three  times  as  much  as  that  which  is  brought  to 
light  ?  What  can  be  expected  from  a  state  in  which  crime, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  is  thus  increasing  twentt- 
8BVBN  TiiORaafast  as  mankind  in  the  rural  f  From  what 
sources  does  the  overwhelming  stream  of  recklessness,  profli- 
gacy, and  misery,  which  overflows  our  workhouses  and  fills 
OUT  jails,  mainly  spring,  but  from  this  prodigious  and  un- 
restrained increase  of  crime  and  depravity  among  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  1  Must  not  such 
a  state  of  things  lead  to  a  constant  augmentation  of  poor 
rates,  county  rates,  and  jail  assessments  1  And  how  short- 
sighted is  the  policy  which  allows  these  oppressiTe  burdens 
to  go  on  constantly  increaang,  merely  from  terror  of  incurring 
additional  expense  in  striving  to  arrest  them,  and  hopes  to 
avoid  danger,  like  the  partridge,  by  putting  its  head  in  the 
bush,  and  ceasing  to  look  it  in  the  face  ? 

But  most  of  all,  in  a  public  and  political  view,  is  this 
extraordinary  increase  of  crime  in  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts a  subject  of  serious  and  anxious  consideration  to  all 
classes  in  the  state.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  conceal,  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  to  deny,  that  in  the  dense  masses  of  the 
manufacturers  the  real  danger  of  Great  Britain  is  to  he  found. 
Though  not  amounting,  npon  the  whole,  to  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  nation,  they  are  incomparably  the  most 
alarming  firom  their  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the  fierce 
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passions  which  the  revolationary  press  has  long  nourished 
among  them,  and  the  perfect  organisation  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  leaders  of  their  tntdes-unions,  the;  have  long 
attained.  The  insurrection  in  the  manafacturing  districts 
of  England,  and  the  violent  strikes  in  Scotland  in  1842, 
maj  warn  as  of  the  danger  of  such  an  outbreak,  especiallj 
when  combined,  as  the  next  will  almost  certainly  be,  with 
a  general  rehellioQ  of  the  Irish  Repealers.  Infinite  local 
mischief,  incredible  destruction  of  life  and  property,  would 
ineritahlj  follow  any  serious  and  general  insurrection  among 
them — even  though  crushed,  as  in  the  end  it  certainly  would 
be,  by  a  united  effort  of  the  other  classes  in  the  state.  But 
is  the  shock  to  credit,  the  destruction  of  capital,  the  taking 
away  the  bread  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  nothing  in  a 
national  point  of  view  1  And  what  can  augment  the  dangere 
of  such  local  insurrections  so  much  as  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that  crime  is  making  unprecedented  progress  amongst  them; 
that  so  general  have  the  causes  of  dissoluteness  become,  that 
whole  masses  are  brought  up  in  depraved  and  reckless 
habits,  on  the  verge  of,  if  not  actually  committing  crime ; 
and  that  "  les  classes  dangerevses "  are  daily  receiving 
additional  accessions  Irom  the  depraved,  the  dissolute  and 
abandoned  from  all  the  other  ranks  in  the  state. 

Let  us  therefore  no  longer  deceire  ourselves,  or  attempt 
to  deceire  others.  Crime  is  making  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented progress  amongst  us ;  it  is  adrandng  with  a 
rapidity  unparalleled  in  any  other  European  state :  if  not 
arrested,  it  will  come  to  render  the  country  unbearable ;  and 
will  terminate  in  multiplying  to  such  an  extent  "  les  classee 
dangereuses,"  as  they  have  been  well  denominated  by  the 
French,  as,  on  the  first  serious  political  convulsion,  may 
endanger  the  state.  It  has  advanced  with  uudeviating 
and  fearful  rapidity  through  all  the  successive  delusions 
which  have  been  trusted  to  in  the  country  to  check  its 
progress.  With  equal  ease  it  has  cast  aside  the  visions  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  (he  advocates  of  lenient  punish- 
ment, the  dreams  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  supporters 
of  general  education,  the  theories  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  the  enemies  of  transportation,  the  hopes  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  partisans  of  improved  prison 
discipline  at  home.   Even  the  blessed  arm  of  toe  Grospel  has 
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hitherto  failed  in  checking  its  advance  amongst  ub  ;  and  it 
nowhere  appears  in  more  appalling  colours  than  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  greatest  and  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 

To  discover  to  what  caus^  this  extraordinary  increaae  of 
crime  is  to  be  ascribed,  ve  most  first  examine  the  localities 
in  vhich  it  has  principally  arisen,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain -whether  it  is  to  he  fotmd  chiefly  in  the  agricultural, 
pastoral,  or  manufacturing  districts.  We  must  then  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  means 
provided  to  restrain  them  in  the  quarters  where  the 
progress  of  crime  has  been  most  alarming;  and  inquire 
whether  the  existing  evils  are  insurmountable  and  unavoid- 
able, or  have  arisen  from  the  snpineness,  the  errors,  and 
the  selfishness  of  man.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  far-seeing 
and  humane;  for  it  involves  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures ; — it  may  well 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  selfish,  and  divert  for  a  few 
minutes  the  profligate  from  their  pursuits;  for  on  it  depends 
whether  the  darling  wealth  of  the  farmer  is  to  be  preserved 
or  destroyed,  and  the  exciting  enjoyments  of  the  other 
arrested  or  suffered  to  continue. 

To  elucidate  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  subjoin  a 
table,  compiled  from  the  Parliamentary  returns,  exhibiting 
the  progress  of  serious  crime  in  the  principal  counties — 
agricultural,  pastoral,  and  manufacturing — of  the  empire, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  are  unwilling  to  load 
our  pages  with  figures,  and  are  well  aware  how  distastefiil 
they  are  to  a  l^e  dass  of  readers;  and  if  those  results 
were  as  familiar  to  others  as  they  are  to  ourselves,  we 
should  be  too  happy  to  take  them  for  granted,  as  they  do 
first  principles  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  means  of  remedy.  But  the  fiicts  on  this  subject 
hare  been  so  often  misrepresented  by  party  or  prejudice, 
and  are  in  themselves  so  generally  unknown,  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  lay  a  foundation  in  authentic  information 
before  proceeding  further  in  the  inquiry.  The  greatest 
difficulty  which  those  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  experience  in  such  an  investigation,  is  to  make 
people  believe  their  statements,  even  when  founded  on  the 
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most  extenaiTe  practical  knoirledge,  or  the  most  aceorate 
statistical  ioqaiiy.  There  is  Bach  a  prodigious  difiercoce 
betveen  the  condition  of  mankind  and  tibe  progress  of 
corruption  in  the  agricultorsl  or  pastoral,  and  the  mannfac- 
toring  or  densely  peopled  districts,  that  those  accostomed 
to  the  former  will  not  believe  anj  statement  made  regarding 
the  latter.  Thej  saj  they  are  incredible  or  exa^etated; 
that  the  persons  vho  make  them  are  t&es  moniSea;  that 
their  ideas  are  rery  ragae,  and  their  snggeetions  utteriy 
anwortliy  the  conuderation  either  of  men  of  sense  or  of 
Government.  With  each  deplorable  illusions  does  ignorance 
repel  the  snggestions  of  knowledge ;  theory,  of  eipnience ; 
selGshnees,  of  philanthropy ;  cowardice,  of  resolotion.  Thus 
nothing  wbaterer  is  done  to  remedy  or  arert  the  existing 
evils :  the  districts  not  endangered  unite  aa  one  man  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  form  a  general  system  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  miB»7  or  diminution  of  crime  in  those  that  are,  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  unendangered  districts  in  the 
legislature  gives  them  the  means  of  effednally  doing  so. 
The  efiLa  in  the  endangered  districts  are  such,  that  it  is 
nniTersally  felt  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  local  remedy 
or  aUeviation.  Thus,  between  the  two,  nothing  wbaterer 
is  done  to  arrest,  or  guard  against,  the  existing  or  impend- 
ing evils.  Meanwhile  destitution,  profligacy,  sensuality,  and 
crime,  advance  with  unheard-of  rapidity  in  the  manufiactaring 
districts,  and  the  dangenuiB  classes  there  massed  together 
combine  eveiy  three  or  four  years  in  some  general  strike  or 
alarming  insurrection,  which,  while  it  lastf^  excites  universal 
terror,  and  is  suoceeded,  when  suppressed,  by  the  same 
dq>lorable  system  of  supineness,  selfishness,  and  infatuation. 
The  table  in  the  note*  exhibits  the  ntmiber  of  commit- 

*  Tible  ahowing  the  numbar  of  commibiwiito  tot  serions  ctimsa,  and  popolB- 
tiou, in  the  jMir  lB41,in  the  oudep-ineD&niedMttntiMt^Qnat  Britain; — 
I. — Pastobal. 
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moits  for  seriooB  offeoces,  vith  the  population  of  each,  of 
«gbt  cmtDties — pastoral,  agricultural,  and  manuiiiCturiDg — 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1841.  We  take  the 
TotoTDS  for  that  jear,  both  becaxiBe  it  vas  the  year  in 
which  the  censoa  'was  taken,  and  because  the  succeeding 
year,  1842,  being  the  yeiu*  of  the  great  outbreak  in 
England  and  Tiolent  strike  in  Scotland,  the  figures,  both 
in  that  and  the  succeeding  jear,  may  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  a  more  unfavoarable  result  for  the  manufacturing 
districts  than  a  fair  average  of  years  authorise.  From  this 
table,  it  appears  that  the  vast  preponderance  of  crime  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  manuEactoting  or  densely-peopled  districts, 
and  that  the  proportion  per  cent  of  commitments  which 
they  exhibit,  as  compared  with  the  population,  is  generally 
three,  often  five  times,  what  appears  in  the  purely  i^cul- 
tural  and  pastoral  districts.  The  comparative  criminality 
of  tiie  agricuHural,  manufacturing,  and  pastoral  districts 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  accurately  measured  by  these 
returns,  becaose  so  many  of  the  agricultural   connties, 
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especially  in  England,  are  overspread  with  towns  and 
manufactories  or  collieriea.  Thus  Kent  and  Sbropsliire 
are  classed  with  agricnltaral  counties,  thoagh  part  of  the 
former  is  in  fact  a  suburb  of  London,  and  part  of  the  latter 
overspread  with  demoralising  coal-mines.  The  entire  want 
of  any  police  force  in  some  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
counties,  as  Lanarkshire,  by  permitting  at  least  nine-tentliB 
of  the  crimes  in  the  rural  districts  to  go  unpunished,  exhibits 
a  far  leas  amount  of  criminality  than  would  be  brought  to 
light  under  a  more  vigilant  system.  But  still  there  is 
enough  in  this  table  to  attract  serious  and  instructiTe 
attention.  It  appears  that  the  average  of  six  pastoral 
counties  exhibits  an  average  of  1  commitment  for  serious 
offences  out  of  1274  souls:  of  nine  counties,  partly  agri- 
cultural and  partly  manufacturing,  of  1  in  707 :  and  of 
eight  manufacturing  and  mining,  of  1  in  519!  And  the 
difference  between  individual  counties  is  still  more  remark- 
able, especially  when  counties  purely  agricultural  or  pastoral 
can  be  compared  with  those  for  the  most  part  manufactur- 
ing or  mining.  Thus  the  proportion  of  commitment  for 
serious  crime  in  the  pastoral  counties  of 

Angleaey,  a  .                       .  .            1  in  3900 

CarnuTon,  .  1  in  2452 

Selkirk,  .  1  in  l»90 

Cnmberland,  .  1  in  1194 

In  the  purely  agricultural  counties  of 

Aberdeenshire,  is  .            ,            .            .            1  in  2086 

EaM-Lottiian,  1  in    994 

Nortbnmberlind,  1  in  lies 

Perthshire,     .  .                                    .            1  in  1181 


'While  in  the  great  manufacturing  or  mining  counties  of 


Lancasliire,  is 

Staffordahire, 

Middlesex, 

Yorkshire, 

Lanaibbire, 

Bentiewshire, 


1  in  839 
1  in  882* 
1  inS06 


Further,  the  statistical  returns  of  crime  demonstrate,  not 
only  that  such  is  the  present  state  of  crime  in  the  densely 
peopled  and  manufacturing  districts,  compared  to  what 
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obtains  in  the  agricultural  or  pastoral,  but  that  the  tendencj 
of  matters  is  still  worse;*  and  that,  great  as  has  been 
the  increase  of  population  doriDg  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  maDufacturing  and  densely  peopled  districts,  the  pro- 
gress of  crime  has  been  still  greater  and  more  alarming. 
From  the  instructive  and  curious  tables  below,  constructed 
from  the  criminal  returns  given  in  Portet^s  Parliamentary 
Tables,  and  the  returns  of  the  census  taken  in  1821,  1831, 
and  1841,  it  appears,  that  while  in  some  of  the  purely 
pastoral  counties,  such  as  Selkirk  and  Anglesey,  crime  has 


I.— Puroui^ 


ComWluid, 

(Amarron,   . 

Sdkilk,        . 
,  Aigyl.,         .         . 

1831. 

1S«. 

1811. 

Po^ 

Com. 

for- 

Com. 

I^.|.. 

Con.. 

156,124 
48,326 

S7,3S8 

IS 

97^16 

66 
10 

12 

169,681 
48  325 
66,448 

94,797 

6,833 

100,973 

'J 

35 
B 

178,038 

60  891 
81.893 

151 
18 
33 

106 

4 
96 

IL — Aqbiculturu,  and  UAHurAcnnuNC. 


DmIt, 

KbiC         ■         . 
Norfolk,       .       . 

ESNI, 

Eut  Ulbiu,      . 
P«lfa>h^,  .       . 
AbwdMiutiro,     . 

isn. 

1B31. 

laii. 

Pop. 

c^ 

Pop.          Com. 

Fop. 

Com. 

21        3 
%       3 
4i       6 

Zi       B 

If       5 
!       7 

i;      0 
i;      7 

106 
169 
492 
SS6 
SOS 

70 

::: 

237,970 
322,938 
479,lfifi 
390,064 
317,507 
222,913 
36,145 
142,894 
177,667 

202 
228 

549 
607 
108 
23 
140 
161 

273,217 

239,048 
548,337 
412,664 
344,979 
250,278 
35,886 
137,390 
192,387 

377 
416 
962 
666 
647 
226 

38 
116 

92 

III. — MAHCrACTUBiFa  a 


HiddlMei,  . 
SUTordihin, 

Lviaih, 

Forfar,          .        . 

1811. 

18S1. 

IMl. 

Pop. 

Com. 

P^ 

Com. 

Po^ 

Com. 

1,144,631 
1,052,859 
346,895 
801,274 
101,787 
244,387 
112:176 
113,430 

2,480 

1,716 
374 

757 
28 

1,358,330 
1,336,854 
410,512 
976,S5( 

I39;66i 

3,614 
2,362 
644 
1,270 
133 
470 
205 
134 

1,676,636 

'SS 

1,154.111 
171,188 

170,630 

8,586 
3,987 
1.059 
1,B95 
189 
513 
506 
333 

—Pobtib's  Pari.  TcMa,  and  CSnuu*  1841. 
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remtdned  dnriiig  the  laat  tventj  years  neariy  stationary, 
and  in  some  of  the  purely  agricoltoral,  such  as  Perth  and 
Aberdeen,  it  has  considerably  ^minished,  in  the  agricol- 
tnral  and  mining  or  manofactniiug,  audi  as  Shropshire  and 
Kent,  it  has  chilled  during  the  same  period  :  and  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  such  as  Lancashire, 
Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  and  RenfreTshire,  more  than 
tripled  in  the  same  time.  It  appears,  from  l^e  same 
authentic  sources  of  information,  that  the  progress  of  crime 
during  the  last  tTrenty  years  has  been  much  more  nq>id  in 
the  inanufacturing  and  densely  peopled  than  in  the  simply 
densely  peo[ded  districts  ;  for  in  Middlesex,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  population  has  advanced  about  fifty  per  cent, 
and  serious  crime  has  increased  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion, having  swelled  from  2480  to  3586  :  whereas  in 
Lancashire,  during  the  same  period,  population  has  advanced 
also  fifty  per  cent,  but  serious  crime  has  consideraUy  more 
than  doubled,  having  risen  from  1716  to  3987. 

Here,  then,  we  are  at  length  on  firm  ground  in  point  of 
fact.  Several  writers  of  the  Liberal  school,  who  had  a 
partiality  for  manufactures,  because  their  chief  political 
supporters  were  to  be  found  among  that  dass  of  society, 
have  laboured  hard  to  show  that  manufactures  are  noways 
detrimental  either  to  health  or  morals ;  and  that  the 
immorality  and  crime  of  the  manufacturing  counties  were  in 
no  respect  greater  than  those  of  the'pastoial  or  agricultural 
districts.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  has  unifcnmly 
revolted  against  this  absurdity,  so  completely  contrary  to 
what  experience  everywhere  tells  in  a  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood ;  but  it  has  now  been  completely  disproved 
by  the  Parliamentary  returns.  The  criminal  statistics  have 
exposed  this  fallacy  as  completely,  in  reference  to  the 
different  degrees  of  depravity  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  as  the  Registrar-general's  returns  have,  in  regard  to 
the  different  degrees  of  salubrity  in  employments,  and 
mortality  in  rural  districts  and  manufacturing  places.  It 
now  distinctly  appears  that  crime  is  greatly  more  prevalent, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  in  densely  peopled  than  in 
thinly  inhabited  localities,  and  that  it  is  maJdng  far  mwe  rapid 
progress  in  the  former  situation  than  the  latter.  Statistics 
are  not  to  be  despised  when  they  thus,  at  once  and  dedsivdy, 
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disprore  errors  so  assiduooslj  spread,  muntained  by  writers 
of  sach  respectability,  and  supported  by  such  large  and 
powerM  bodies  in  tbe  state. 

Nor  can  it  be  ur^  irith  tbe  slightest  degree  of  founda- 
tion, that  tbia  greater  criminality  in  the  manufacturing  and 
densely  peopled  districts  is  owing  to  a  police  force  being  more 
genersily  established  than  in  the  agricultural  or  pastoral,  and 
thus  crime  being  more  thoroughly  detected  in  tbe  former 
sitoation  than  the  latter.  For,  in  the  firat  place,  in  several 
of  the  greatest  manufacturing  counties,  particularly  Lanark- 
shire, there  is  no  pohce  at  iJl ;  and  the  criioinal  establish- 
ment is  just  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  In  the  next 
place,  aa  already  shown,  a  police  force  is  tbe  consequence 
of  a  prerioufi  vast  accumulation  of  crime,  and  is  never 
established  till  the  risk  of  life  and  insecurity  to  property  bad 
rendered  it  unbearable.  Being  always  established  by  the 
Toluntary  assessment  of  tbe  inhabitants,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  an  efficient  police  never  can  be  called  into 
existence  bat  by  such  an  increase  of  crime  as  has  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  necessity. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  having  approached  the  whole 
truth,  if  we  have  merely  ascertained,  upon  authentic  evidence, 
that  ctime  is  greatly  more  prevalent  in  the  manufactoring 
than  the  rural  districts.  That  will  probably  be  generally 
conceded  ;  and  the  preceding  details  have  been  given  merely 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  difference,  and  the  rapid  steps 
which  it  is  taking.  It  is  more  material  to  inquire  what  are 
the  causes  of  thu  superior  profligacy  of  manufacturing  to 
rural  districts  ;  and  whether  it  arises  unavoidably  from  the 
nature  of  their  respective  employments,  or  is  in  some  degree 
within  the  reach  of  human  amendment  or  prevention. 

It  is  usual  for  persons  who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  to  represent  manufacturing  occupations  as 
necessarily  and  inevitably  hurtful  to  the  human  mind.  The 
crowding  together,  it  is  said,  young  persons,  of  different  sexes 
and  in  great  numbers,  in  tbe  hot  atmosphere  and  damp 
occnpations  of  factories  or  mines,  is  necessarily  destructive 
to  morality,  and  ruinous  to  r^larity  of  habit.  .  The  passions 
are  excited  by  proximity  of  situation  or  indecent  exposure  ; 
infant  labour  early  emandpates  the  young  from  parental 
control ;    domestic  subordination,  tbe  true  foondatioD  for 
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social  virtue,  ib  destroyed;  the  young  are  exposed  to  tempta- 
tioD  before  they  hare  acquired  strengtli  to  resist  it;  and  rice 
spreads  the  more  eitensivelj  trom  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
establishmeDts  od  vhich  the  manufacturiog  greatness  of  the 
country  depends.  Such  Tiews  are  generally  entertained  by 
Triters  on  the  social  state  of  the  country ;  and  being 
implicitly  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  the  commuaitj,  the 
thinking  part  of  the  nation  has  abandoned  itself  to  a  sort 
of  despair  on  the  subject,  and,  r^arding  manufacturing 
districte  as  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  hotbed  of  crimes, 
strives  only  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion  into 
the  rural  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  these  obserrations ; 
but  they  are  much  exaggerated,  and  it  is  not  in  these  causes 
that  the  principal  sources  of  the  profligacy  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  is  to  be  found. 

The  real  cause  of  the  demoralisation  of  manufacturing 
tovns  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  employment 
which  the  people  there  receive,  so  much  as  in  the  maoDer  in 
which  they  are  brought  together,  the  unhappy  prevalence  of 
general  strikes,  and  the  prodigious  multitudes  who  are  cast 
down  by  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  the  profligacy  of 
their  parents,  into  a  situation  of  want,  wretchedness,  and 
despair. 

Consider  how,  during  the  last  half  century,  the  people 
have  been  brought  tc^ther  in  the  great  manufacturiDg 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  industry  during  that  period,*  that 
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it  has  altogether  outstripped  the  powers  of  population  in  the 
districts  where  it  was  going  forward,  and  occasioned  a 
prodigious  influx  of  persons  &om  different  and  distant 
quarters,  who  hare  migrated  from  their  paternal  homes,  and 
settled  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  never  to  return. 
Authentic  evidence  proves,  that  not  leas  than  two  miilions 
of  persons  have,  in  this  way,  been  transferred  to  the 
manufacturing  counties  of  the  north  of  England  within 
(he  last  forty  years,  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  counties 
of  the  south  of  that  kingdom,  or  irom  Ireland.  Not  less 
than  350,000  persons  have,  during  the  same  period, 
immigrated  into  the  two  manufacturing  counties  of  Lanarit 
and  Renfrew  alone,  in  Scotland,  chiefly  from  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  or  north  of  Ireland.  No  such  astonishing 
migration  of  the  human  species  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
to  settle  on  so  small  a  space,  is  on  record  in  the  whole 
annals  of  the  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
increase  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  immi- 
gration ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  such  is  the  unhealthiness 
of  manufacturing  towns,  especially  to  young  children,  that, 
80  far  from  being  able  to  add  to  their  numbers,  they  are 
hardly  ever  able,  without  extraneous  addition,  to  maintain 
them. 

Various  causes  hare  combined  to  produce  demoralisation 
among  the  vast  crowd,  thus  suddenly  attracted,  by  the  allur- 
ing prospect  of  high  wages  and  steady  employment,  from  the 
rural  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  In  the  first  place, 
they  acquired  wealth  before  they  had  learned  how  to  use  it — 
and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  cause  of  the  rapid 
degeneracy  of  mankind.  High  wages  flowed  in  upon  them 
before  they  had  acquired  the  artificial  wants  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  they  coidd  be  innocently  spent.  Thence  the 
general  recourse  to  the  grosser  and  sensual  enjoyments, 
which  are  powertnl  alike  on  the  savage  and  the  sage.  Men 
who,  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland  or  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
were  glad  if  they  could  get  three  or  four  shillings  a-week, 
or  in  Sussex  ten,  suddenly  found  themselves,  as  cotton- 
spinners,  iron-moulders,  colliers,  or  mechanics,  in  possession 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings.  Meanwhile,  their  habits 
and  inclinations  had  undergone  scarce  any  alteration  ;  they 
had  no  taste  for  comfort  in  dress,  lodging,  or  furniture ;  and 
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as  to  laying  by  money,  the  thing,  of  course,  vaa  not  for  a 
moment  thought  of.  Tfans,  this  vast  addition  to  their  in- 
comes vaa  spent  ahnoat  exclusively  on  eating  and  drinking. 
The  extent  to  vhich  gross  sensual  enjoyment  vas  thus 
spread  among  these  first  settlers  in  the  r^ons  of  com- 
mercial opuleDce,  is  incredible.  It  is  an  ascertiuned  &/A, 
that  above  a  million  a-year  is  annnally  spent  in  Glasgov 
on  ardent  spirits  ;*  and  it  has  recently  been  asserted  bj 
a  respectable  and  intetligent  operative  in  Manchester,  that, 
in  that  city,  £750,000  more  is  annually  spent  on  beer 
and  spirits,  than  on  the  purchase  of  provisions.  Is  it 
surprising  that  a  large  part  of  the  progeny  of  a  generation 
which  has  embraced  such  habits,  should  be  sank  in  sensu- 
ality and  profligacy,  and  afford  a  nerer-faiUng  supply  for 
the  prisons  and  tran^ort  ships  1  It  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  sudden  corruption  which  invariably  overtakes  northern 
conquerors,  when  they  settle  in  the  regions  of  southern 
opulence. 

Another  powerful  cause  which  promotes  the  corruption  of 
men,  when  thus  suddenly  congregated  together  from  diffierent 
quarters  in  the  manufacturing  dietrictfi,  is,  that  the  restrainta 
of  character,  relationship,  and  yicinitj  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, lost  in  the  crowd.  Everybody  knows  what  powerfiil 
influence  public  opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  their  relations, 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  exercises  on  all  men  In  their 
native  sfeats,  or  when  living  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
situation.  It  forms,  in  fact,  next  to  religion,  the  moet  effec- 
.  tive  restraint  on  vice,  and  incitement  to  virtue,  that  exists 
in  the  world.  But  when  several  hundred  thousand  of  die 
working  classes  are  suddenly  huddled  together  in  densely 
peopled  localities,  this  invaluable  check  is  wholly  lost.  Nay, 
what  is  worse,  it  ia  rolled  over  to  the  other  side,  and  fonns 
an  additional  incentive  to  licentiousness.  The  poor  in  these 
situations  have  no  neighbours  who  care  for  them,  or  even 
know  their  names  ;  but  they  are  surrounded  by  multitudes 
who  are  willing  to  accompany  them  in  the  career  of  sen- 
suality. They  are  unknown  alike  to  each  other,  and  to  any 
persons  of  respectability  or  property  in  their  vicinity.  Phi- 
lanthropy seeks  in  vain  for  virtue  amidst  thonsiuids  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  unknown  names ;  charity  itself  is 

*  Aliton  on  Poputeffen,  iL    Appendix,  A. 
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repelled  hj  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  TelieTQ  the 
stapeodooB  mass  of  destitution  vhich  follows  in  the  train 
of  such  enonaoos  accumulation  of  numbers.  Ever;  indivi- 
dual or  Toluntarj  effort  is  OTerlooked  amidst  the  prodigious 
multitude,  as  it  was  in  the  Moscow  campaign  of  Napoleon. 
Thus  the  most  powerftU  restraints  on  human  conduct — cha- 
racter, relations,  neighbourhood — are  lost  upon  mankind  at 
the  Ter;  time  when  their  salutary  influence  is  most  required 
to  enable  tbem  to  withstand  the  increasing  temptations  aris- 
ing from  density  of  numbers  and  a  vast  increase  of  wages. 
Multitudes  remove  responsibihty  without  weakening  passion. 
Isolation  insures  concealment  without  adding  to  resolution. 
This  is  the  true  cause  of  the  more  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
character  of  the  poor  than  the  rich,  when  placed  in  such 
dense  localities.  The  latter  have  a  neighbourhood  to  watch 
them,  because  their  station  renders  them  conspicuous — the 
former  have  none. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  the  causes  which  demoralise  the 
urban  and  mining  population,  we  must  place  the  frequency 
of  those  strikes  which  unhappily  have  now  become  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  a  wet  season, 
even  in  our  humid  climate.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
there  have  been  six  great  strikes  :  viz.  in  1826,  1828, 1834, 
1837,  1842,  and  1844.  All  of  these  hare  kept  multitudes 
of  the  labouring  poor  idle  for  months  together.  Incalculable 
is  the  demoralisation  thus  produced  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  working  classes.  We  speak  not  of  the  actual  increase 
of  commitments  during  the  continuance  of  a  great  strike, 
though  that  increase  is  so  considerable  that  it  in  general 
augments  them  in  a  single  year  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.* 
We  allude  to  the  far  more  general  and  lasting  causes  of 
demoralisation  which  arise  from  the  arraying  of  one  portion 
of  the  community  in  fierce  hostility  against  another,  the 
wretchedness  which  is  spread  among  multitudes  by  months 

*  ConunitiQeiite. — ■ 

IdiMirUiln.  Trnn'iihtTit            Sliflbrdihin.  Yoi^ihl»i 

1836          ...         451  ...  2^66  ...         686  ...  lfiS2 

18S7t      -        Se&  ...  3,81)9  ...        909  ...  1,376 

1841         ...        SIB  ...  3,987  ...      1,059  ...  l,89Jl 

1843t      ...        696  ...  4,497  ...      1,486  ...  3,S9B 

— Portbr'b  Purl.  T<Ma,B.U2.— Pari.  Paper  cfOrime,  1843,  p.  GS. 
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of  compulsorj  idleneaa,  and  the  not  less  niiooas  effect  of 
depriving  them  of  occupation  daring  such  protracted  periods. 
When  we  recollect  that  such  is  the  rehemence  of  party 
feeling  produced  by  these  disastroos  combinations,  that  it 
80  far  obliterates  all  sense  of  right  and  vroag  as  generally 
to  make  their  members  countenance  contumely  and  insolt, 
sometimes  eren  robbery,  fire-raising,  and  murder,  committed 
on  innocent  persons  vho  are  only  striving  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  for  themselves  by  hard  labour,  but  in  opposition 
to  the  strike  ;  and  that  it  induces  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  an  unknown  committtee,  who  have  power  to  force  them 
to  do  what  the  Saltan  Mahmoad,  or  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  never  ventured  to  attempt — to  abstain  from  labour, 
and  endure  want  and  starvation  for  months  together,  for  an 
object  of  which  they  often  in  secret  disapprove — it  may  be 
conceived  how  widespread  and  fatal  is  the  confusion  of  moral 
principle,  and  the  habits  of  idleness  and  insubordination 
thus  produced.  Their  eSects  invariably  appear  for  a  coarse 
of  years  afterwards,  in  the  increased  roU  of  criminal  commit- 
ments, and  the  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  wbo^ 
loosened  by  these  protracted  periods  of  idleness,  never  aftei^ 
wards  regain  habits  of  regularity  and  industry.  Nor  is  the 
evil  lessened  by  the  bhnd  infatuation  with  which  it  is  uni- 
formly r^arded  by  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
the  obstinate  resistance  they  make  to  all  measures  calculated 
to  arrest  the  violence  of  these  combinations,  in  consequence 
of  the  expense  with  which  they  would  probably  be  attended 
— a  supineness  which,  by  leaving  the  coast  constantly  dear 
to  the  terrors  of  such  associations,  and  promising  impunity 
to  their  crimes,  operates  as  a  continaal  bounty  on  their 
recuiTence. 

Infant  labour,  unhappily  now  so  frequent  in  all  kinds  of 
factories,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  female  workers,  is 
another  evil  of  a  very  serious  kind  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  question, 
recently  so  fiercely  agitated  in  the  Legislature,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  substituting  a  compulsory  ten-houra'  bill 
for  the  twelve  hours'  at  present  in  operation.  Anxious  to 
avoid  all  topics  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  able  and  patriotic  men,  we  merely  state  this  preva- 
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lence  and  precocity  of  juvenile  labour  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  as  a  fact  which  all  must  deplore,  and 
vhich  is  attended  with  the  most  unhappy  effects  on  the 
rising  generation.  The  great  majority,  probably  nine-tenths, 
of  all  the  workers  in  cotton-milU  or  printfields,  are  females. 
We  hare  heard  much  of  the  profiigacy  and  licentiousness 
which  pervade  such  establishments ;  but  though  that  may 
be  too  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  far  from  being  universal,  or 
even  general ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  fem^e 
virtue  being  as  jealously  guarded  and  effectually  preserved 
in  such  establishments,  as  in  the  most  secluded  rural  districts. 
The  real  evils  —  and  they  follow  universally  from  such 
employment  of  juvenile  females  in  great  numbers  in  laborious 
but  lucrative  employment — -are  the  emancipation  of  the 
young  from  parental  control,  the  temptation  held  out  to 
idleness  in  the  parents  from  the  possibility  of  living  on  their 
diildren,  and  the  disqualifying  the  girls  for  performing  all 
the  domestic  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  in  after  life. 

These  evils  are  real,  general,  and  of  ruinous  consequence. 
When  children — from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  in  some  estab- 
lishments, of  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  all — are  able  to  earn 
wages  varying  from  33.  6d.  to  68.  a-week,  they  soon  become 
in  practice  independent  of  parental  control.  The  strongest 
of  all  securities  for  filial  obedience — a  sense  of  dependence 
— is  destroyed.  The  children  assert  the  right  of  self- 
government,  because  they  bear  the  burden  of  self-mainte- 
nance. Nature,  in  the  ordinary  case,  baa  effectually  guarded 
against  this  premature  and  faUl  emancipation  of  the  young, 
by  the  protracted  period  of  weakness  during  childhood  and 
adolescence,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  serious  labour 
being  undertaken  before  the  age  when  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  firmness  has  been  acquired.  But  the  steam-engine, 
amidst  its  other  marvels,  has  entirely  destroyed,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  this  happy  and  necessary  exemption 
of  infancy  from  labour.  Steam  is  the  moving  power ;  it 
exerts  the  strength  ;  the  human  machine  is  required  only  to 
lift  a  web  periodically,  or  damp  a  roller,  or  twirl  a  film 
round  the  finger,  to  which  tlie  hands  of  infancy  are  as  ade- 
quate as  those  of  mature  age.  Hence  the  general  employ- 
ment of  children,  and  especially  girls,  in  such  employments. 
They  are  equally  serviceable  as  men  or  women,  and  they 
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are  more  docile,  cheaper,  aud  less  given  to  strikes.  Bat  as 
these  children  earn  their  own  subsistence,  thej  soon  become 
rebellious  to  parental  authority,  and  exercise  the  freedom 
of  middle  life  as  soon  as  thej  feel  its  passions,  and  bef<H« 
the;  have  acquired  its  self-control. 

If  the  effect  of  such  premature  emancipation  of  the  joung 
is  hurtful  to  them,  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  pemidoos  to 
their  parents.  Labour  is  generallj  irksome  to  man  ;  it  is 
seldom  persevered  in  after  the  period  of  its  necessity  has 
passed.  When  parents  find  that,  bj  sending  three  or  four 
children  out  to  the  mills  or  into  the  mines,  they  can  get 
18b.  or  20b.  a-week  -without  doing  anything  themselves, 
they  soon  come  to  abridge  the  duration  and  cost  of  educa- 
tion, in  order  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  the  happy  period 
when  they  may  live  on  their  offsprii^^  not  their  ofli-pring 
on  them.  Thus  the  purest  and  best  affections  of  the  heart 
are  obliterated  on  Uie  very  threshold  of  life.  That  best 
school  of  disinterestedness  and  virtae,  the  dome^ic  hearth, 
where  generosity  and  self-control  are  called  forth  in  tiie 
parents,  and  gratitude  and  affection  in  tlie  children,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the 
former,  is  desti'oyed.  It  is  worse  than  destroyed — it  is 
made  the  parent  of  wickedness  ;  it  exists,  but  it  exists  only 
to  nourish  the  selhsh  and  debasing  passions.  Children 
come  Ui  be  looked  on,  not  as  objects  of  affection,  but  as 
instruments  of  gain  ;  not  aB  foiming  ihe  Erst  duty  of  life  and 
calling  forth  its  highest  energies,  but  as  affonhng  the  first 
means  of  relaxing  ftom  labour,  uid  permitting  a  relapse  into 
indolence  and  sensuality.  The  children  are,  practically 
speaking,  sold  for  slaves,  and — oh  1  unutterable  horror ! — 
the  sellers  are  their  own  parents  !  Unbounded  is  the  demo- 
ralisation produced  by  this  monstrous  perversion  of  the  6rst 
pnociples  of  nature.  Thence  it  is  that  it  is  generally  found, 
that  all  the  beneficent  provisions  of  tjie  Le^lature  for  the 
protection  of  infant  labour  are  so  generally  evaded,  aa  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  any  law,  how  stringent  soever, 
could  protect  them.  The  reason  is  apparent.  The  parents 
of  the  children  are  tiie  chief  violators  of  the  law ;  for  the 
sake  of  profit  they  send  them  out,  the  instant  they  can  work, 
to  the  mills  or  the  mines.  Those  whom  nature  has  made 
their  protectors  have  become  their  oppressors.    The  thirst 
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for  idleness,  intoxication,  or  sensuality,  has  turned  the 
strongest  of  the  generous  into  the  most  malignant  of  the 
selfish  passions. 

The  habits  acquired  by  such  precocious  employment  of 
young  women  are  not  Iraa  destructive  of  their  ultimate 
utility  and  respectability  in  life.  Habituated  from  their 
earliest  years  to  one  underiating  mechanical  employment, 
they  acquire  great  skill  in  it,  but  grow  up  utterly  ignoraut 
of  anything  else.  We  speak  not  of  ignorance  of  reading  or 
writing,  but  of  ignorance  in  still  more  momentous  particu- 
lars, with  reference  to  their  usefulness  in  life  as  wives  and 
mothers.  They  can  neither  bidce  nor  brew,  wash  nor  iron, 
sew  nor  knit.  The  finest  London  lady  is  not  more  utterly 
inefBcient  than  they  are,  for  any  other  object  but  the  one 
mechanical  occupation  to  which  they  have  been  habituated. 
They  can  neither  dam  a  stocking  nor  sew  on  a  button.  As 
to  making  porridge  or  washing  a  handkerchief,  the  thing  is 
oat  of  the  question.  Their  food  is  cooked  out  of  doors  by 
persons  who  provide  the  lodging-houses  in  which  they  dwell 
— they  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  like  fine  ladies,  by 
millinera  and  dressmakers.  This  is  not  the  result  of  fashion, 
caprice,  or  indolence,  but  of  the  entire  concentration  of  their 
faculties,  mental  and  corporeal,  from  their  eariiest  years,  on 
one  limited  mechanical  object.  They  are  unfit  to  be  any 
man's  wife — still  more  unfit  to  be  any  child's  mother.  We 
hear  little  of  this  from  philanthropists  or  education-mongers ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  least,  because  the  most 
generally  diffused,  evil  connected  with  our  manufacturing 
industry. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  cause  of  the  mass  of  crime  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prodigious  number  of  persons,  especially  in 
infancy,  who  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution,  and  pre- 
cipitated into  the  very  lowest  stations  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  ills  to  which  all  flesh — but  especially  all 
flesh  in  manufacturing  communities — is  heir.  Our  limits 
preclude  the  possibility  of  entering  into  all  the  branches  of 
this  immense  subject :  we  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  referring  to  one,  which  seems  of  itself  perfectly  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  increase  of  crime,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  so  alarming.     This  is  the  immense  proportion  of 
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desiitvte  widows  with  families,  who,  in  such  circumstances, 
find  themflelvea  immoTably  fiied  in  places  where  they  can 
neither  bring  up  their  children  decently,  nor  get  away  to 
other  and  less  peopled  localities. 

From  the  admirable  statistical  returns  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  France,  prepared  for  the  Bureau  de 
UntSrieure,  it  appears  that  the  nnmher  of  widows  in  that 
country  amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of  1,738,000.* 
This,  out  of  a  population  now  of  about  34,000,000,  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  one  in  twenty  of  the  entire  population ! 
Population  is  advancing  much  more  rapidly  in  Great  Britain 
than  France  ;  for  in  the  former  country  it  ia  doubling  in 
about  60  years,  in  the  latter  in  106.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  proportion  of  widows  must  be  greater  in  this 
country  than  in  France,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  early  marriages,  from  the  ready  employment 
for  young  children,  are  so  frequent ;  and  early  deaths,  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  employment  or  contagious  disorders, 
are  so  common.  But  call  the  proportion  of  the  same  :  let 
it  be  taken  at  a  twentieth  part  of  the  existing  population. 
At  this  rate,  the  2,000,000  of  strangers  who,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  have  been  thrown  into  the  four  northern 
counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Stafford,  and  Warwick,  must 
contain  at  this  moment  a  hundred  thousand  widows.  The 
usual  average  of  a  family  is  two  and  a  half  children — call 
it  two  only.  There  will  thus  be  found  to  be  200,000 
children  belonging  to  these  100,000  widows.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  great  majority,  probably  four- 
fifths  of  this  immense  body,  must  be  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
We  know  in  what  state  the  fatherless  and  widows  are  in 
their  affliction,  and  who  has  commanded  us  to  visit  them. 
On  the  most  moderate  calculation,  250,000,  or  an  eighth  of 
the  whole  population,  must  be  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
privation.  And  in  Scotland,  where,  during  the  same  period 
of  forty  years,  350,000  strangers  have  been  suddenly  huddled 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  proportion  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  same  ;  or,  in  other  wonls,  thirty  thousand 
widows  and  orphans  are  constantly  there  in  a  state  deserving 
of  pity,  and  requiring  snpport,  hardly  any  of  whom  receive 

■  Stali*liqitt  de  la  Frmtee,  ptMift  par  U  Oauvememtnt,  viii.  S71-4.  A  moat  splen- 
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more  from  the  parish  funds  than  a  akilltng  a-week,  eren  for 
the  maintenance  of  a^hole  familj.* 

The  proportion  of  widows  and  orphans  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation, though  without  douht  in  some  degree  aggravated  by 
the  earlj  marriages  and  unhealthy  employments  incident  to 
manufacturing  districts,  may  be  supposed  to  be  not  materially 
different  in  one  age,  or  part  of  the  country,  from  another.  The 
widow  and  the  orphan,  as  well  as  tlie  poor,  will  be  always 
with  us  ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstance  which  renders  their 
condition  so  deplorable  in  the  dense  and  suddenly  peopled 
manufacturing  districts  is,  that  the  poor  have  been  brought 
together  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  all  the  ordinary 
means  of  providing  for  the  relief  of  such  casualties  fails  ; 
while  the  causes  of  mortality  among  thein  are  periodically 
BO  fearful,  as  to  produce  a  vast  and  'sudden  increase  of  the 
most  destitute  classes,  altogether  outstripping  all  possible 
means  of  local  or  voluntary  relief.  During  the  late  typhus 
fever  in  Glasgow,  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  above  30,000 
of  the  poor  tool,  the  epidemic,  of  whom  3300  died.f  In 
the  first  eight  months  of  1843  alone,  32,000  persons  in 
Glasgow  were  seized  with  fever4  Out  of  1000  families, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  visited  by  the  police,  in  conjunction 
with  the  visitors  for  the  distribution  of  the  great  fund 
raised  by  subscription  in  1841,  680  were  found  to  be  widows, 
who,  with  their  families,  amounted  to  above  2000  persons, 
all  in  the  most  abject  state  of  wretchedness  and  want.§  On 
so  vast  a  scale  do  the  causes  of  human  destruction  and 
demoralisation  act,  when  men  are  torn  up  from  their  native 
seats  by  the  irresistible  magnet  of  commercial  wealth,  and 
congregated  together  in  masses,  resembling  rather  the  armies 
of  Timour  and  Napoleon  than  anything  else  ever  witnessed 
in  the  transactions  of  men. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  source  of  demoralisation,  destjtn- 

*  Prenoot  to  the  kte  change  in  Uie  Scotch  poor-lnra. 

t  Fersr  patienta,  Qlugow,  1S36-T~ 

FcnrpUkDta.  DM. 

less,  .  10,092  .  1187 

188T,         .  .  .  21,800  2180 

31,892  3367 

— CowAit^  Vital  Statat<a  1^  OlatgoK,  18S8,  p.  8;  the  work  of  a  most  able  and 
mtorHoriDDS  medical  sentleman,  now  no  more. 

t  Dt  Ausoh  On  (£e  Bpidemk  qf  1848,  p.  67. 

{  Captain  Miu.ix't  Ji^port,  1341,  p.  8. 
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tion,  and  crime  in  the  manufacturiQg  districts.  It  arises 
irom  the  eudden  congregation  of  human  beings  in  such  fear- 
ful multitudes  together,  that  all  the  usual  alleTiations  of 
human  suffering,  or  modes  of  proriding  for  human  indigence, 
entirety  fail.  We  wonder  at  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  forgetting  that  a  squalid  mass 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  human  beings  are  con- 
stantly precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  society  in  a  few  coun- 
ticB,  in  Buch  circumstances  of  deetitution,  that  recklessness 
uid  crime  arise  naturally,  it  may  almost  be  said  unavoidably, 
amongst  them.  And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  such  gigantic 
causes  of  eril — of  causes  arising  from  the  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  influx  of  mankind  into  the  manufacturing 
districts  during  the  last  forty  years — that  we  are  gravely 
told  that  it  is  to  be  arrested  by  education  and  moral  training, 
by  infant  schools  and  shortened  hours  of  labour,  by  multi- 
plication of  ministers  and  solitary  imprisonment !  All  these 
are  very  good  things ;  each  in  its  way  is  calculated  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  good  ;  and  their  united  action  upon  the 
whole  will  doubtless,  in  process  of  time,  produce  some  im- 
pression upon  the  aspect  of  society,  even  in  the  densely 
peopled  manufacturing  districts.  As  to  their  producing  any 
immediate  effect,  or  in  any  sensible  degree  arresting  the 
prodigious  amount  of  misery,  destitution  and  crime  which 
pervades  them,  you  might  as  well  have  tried,  by  the  school- 
master, to  arrest  the  horrors  of  the  Moscow  retreat. 

That  the  causes  which  have  now  been  mentioned  are  the 
true  sources  of  the  rapid  progress  of  crime  and  general 
demoralisation  of  our  manufacturing  and  mining  districts, 
must  be  evident  from  this  circumstance,  well  known  to 
all  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  subject,  but 
to  a  great  degree  unattended  to  by  the  majority  of  men,  and 
that  is,  that  the  prodigious  stream  of  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion which  prevails,  is  far  from  being  equally  and  generally 
diffused  through  society,  even  in  the  densely  peopled  districts 
where  it  is  most  alarming,  but  is  in  a  great  degree  confined  to 
the  very  lotvest  class.  It  is  from  that  lowest  class  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  crime,  and  nearly  all  the  professional  crime, 
which  is  felt  as  so  great  an  evil  In  society,  flows.  Doubtless 
in  all  classes  there  are  some  wicked,  many  selfish  and  in- 
human men ;  and  a  beneficent  Deity,  in  the  final  allotment 
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of  rewards  and  punishmeots,  will  take  largely  ioto  accoant 
both  the  opportunities  of  doing  well  vhich  the  better  classes 
hare  abused,  and  the  almost  iuTincible  causes  which  so  often 
chain,  as  it  were,  the  destitute  to  recklesauess  and  crime. 
But  still,  in  examining  the  classes  of  society  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  crimie  comes,  it  will  be  found  that  at 
least  three-fourths  comes  from  the  very  lowest  and  the  most 
destitute.  It  is  short  of  the  tmth  to  say  crime  is  common 
among  them ;  in  truth,  among  the  young  at  least,  a  tendency 
to  it  is  all  but  universal.  If  we  examine  who  it  is  that 
compose  this  dismal  substratam,  this  hideous  biack  band  of 
society,  we  shall  And  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  any  one  class 
more  ^an  another — not  of  factory  workers  more  than 
labourera,  cartera  or  miners — hut  is  formed  by  an  aggregate 
of  the  most  unfortunate  or  improvident  of  all  classes,  who, 
Tariouflly  struck  down  from  better  ways,  by  disease,  vice,  or 
sensuality,  are  now  of  necessity  huddled  t(^ether  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  dens  of  poverty,  and  held  by  the  firm  bond' 
of  necessity  in  the  precincts  of  contagion  and  crime.  Society 
in  such  circumstances  resembles  the  successive  bands  of 
which  the  ima^nation  Of  Dante  has  framed  the  Infernal 
Herons,  which  contain  one  concentric  circle  of  horrors  and 
punishments  within  another,  until,  when  you  arrive  at  the 
bottom,  you  find  one  uniform  mass  of  crime,  blasphemy, 
and  Buffering. 

We  are  persuaded  there  is  no  person  practically 
acquainted  with  the  canses  of  immorality  and  crime  in  the 
manufoctttring  districts,  who  will  not  admit  that  these  are 
the  true  ones ;  and  that  the  others,  about  which  so  much  is 
said  by  theorists  and  philanthropists,  though  not  without 
influence,  are  nevertheless  trifiing  in  the  balance.  And 
what  we  particularly  call  the  public  attention  to  is  this — 
Suppose  ^1  the  remedies  which  theoretical  writers  or  prac- 
tical legislators  have  put  forth  and  recommended,  as  singly 
adequate  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  manufacturing  classes, 
were  to  be  in  united  operation,  they  would  still  leave  these 
gigantic  causes  of  evil  untouched.  Let  Lord  Ashley  obtain 
from  a  reluctant  1^8latiu*e  his  Ten-hours  BUI,  and  Dr 
Chalmers  have  a  clergyman  established  for  every  700 
inhabitants ;  let  church  extension  be  pushed  till  there  is  a 
chapel  in  every  village,  and  education  till  there  is  a  school 
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in  every  street ;  let  the  separate  system  be  UDiverBal  in 
priaoDB,  and  every  criminal  be  entirely  secluded  from  ncious 
contamiuation  ;  still  the  great  fountsons  of  evil  vlU  remain 
UDcloeed.  Still  300,000  widows  and  orphans  will  exist  in 
a  few  counties  of  England  amidst  a  newly  collected  and 
strange  population,  steeped  iu  misery  themaelves,  and  of 
necessity  breeding  up  their  chQdren  in  habits  of  destitution 
and  depravity ;  still  the  poor  will  be  deprived,  from  the 
suddenness  of  their  collectioD,  and  the  density  of  their  num- 
bers, of  any  effective  control,  either  from  private  character 
or  the  opinion  of  neighbourhood  ;  still  individna]  passion 
will  be  inflamed,  and  individual  responsibility  lost,  amidst 
multitudes  ;  still  strikes  will  spread  their  compulsory  idle- 
ness amidst  tens  of  thousands,  and  periodically  array  the 
whole  working  classes  under  the  banners  of  sedition,  des- 
potism, and  murder  ;  still  precocious  female  labour  will  at 
once  tempt  parents  into  idleness  in  middle  life,  and  dis- 
qualify children,  in  youth,  for  household  or  domestic  duties. 
We  wish  well  to  the  philanthropists :  we  are  far  frmn 
undervaluing  either  the  importance  or  the  utility  of  their 
labours ;  but  as  we  have  hitherto  seen  no  diminution  of 
crime  whatever  from  their  efforts,  so  we  anticipate  a  very 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  improvement  in  society  from 
their  schemes. 

At  present  about  60,000  persons  are  annually  committed, 
in  the  British  islands,  for  serious  offences*  worthy  of 
deliberate  trial,  and  above  double  that  number  for  summary 
or  police  offences.  A  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons 
annually  fall  under  tlie  lasb  of  the  criminal  law,  and  are 
committed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  to  places  of  con- 
finement for  punishment.  The  number  is  prodigious — it  is 
frightful.  Yet  it  is  in  all  only  about  1  in  1 20  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  from  the  great  number  who  are  repeatedly 
committed  during  the  same  year,  the  individuals  pnnished 
are  not  1  in  200.  Such  as  they  are,  it  may  safely  be 
aflirmed  that  four-fifths  of  this  180,000  come  out  of  two  or 
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three  millioDB  of  tbe  community.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
150,000  come  from  3,000,000  of  the  lowest  and  most 
squalid  of  the  empire,  and  not  30,000  from  the  remaining 
24,000,000  vho  lire  in  comparative  comfort.  This  cod- 
sideration  is  fitted  both  to  encourage  hope  and  awaken 
shame — hope,  as  showing  from  how  small  a  class  in 
society  the  greater  part  of  the  crime  comes,  and  to  how 
limited  a  sphere  tbe  remedies  require  to  be  applied  ;  shame, 
as  demonstrating  how  disgraceful  has  been  tbe  apathy, 
selfishness,  and  supineness  in  the  other  more  numerous  and 
better  classes,  around  whom  the  evil  has  arisen,  but  who 
seldom  interfere,  except  to  resist  all  measures  calculated 
for  its  removal. 

How,  then,  are  you  to  deal  with  this  immense  and  grow- 
ing mass  of  crime,  which  all  the  remedies  hitherto  thought 
of  hare  been  found  unable  to  check.  Here,  too,  experience 
throws  a  broad  and  steady  light  on  the  question,  and  points 
in  ^he  clearest  manner  to  the  course  which  should  be  pur- 
sued. The  difficulties  with  which  the  question  is  supposed  to 
be  surrounded  have  arisen  entirety  from  disregarding  its 


The  great  question  of  Secondaby  Punishments  has 
now  been  settled  by  experience,  so  far  as  the  mother 
country  is  concerned.  It  is  now  known  that  imprisonment 
has  no  effect  whatever  either  in  deterring  from  crime,  or  in 
reforming  criminals.  Government,  albeit  most  unwilling 
to  recur  to  the  old  system  of  transportation,  has  been 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  country ; 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  accommodation  for  the  prodi- 
gious increase  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  the  kingdom;  and 
by  the  still  greater  difficulty,  in  these  days  of  cheapness 
and  declining  incomes,  of  getting  the  persons  intrusted  with 
tbe  duty  of  providing  addition^  prison  accommodation,  to 
engage  in  the  costly  and  tedious  work  of  tbe  necessary  erec- 
tions. An  Order  in  Council  has  expressly,  and  most  wisely, 
authorised  a  return  to  transportation,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  seem  best  calculated  to  reform  the  convicts,  and 
diminish  tbe  dread  very  generally  felt  in  the  colonies,  of 
being  flooded  with  an  inundation  of  crime  from  the  mother 
country.  And  the  principal  difficulty  felt  now  is,  to  find  a 
colony  willing  to  receive  the  penal  settlers,  and  incur  the 
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risks  thought   to   be   coDsequeDt   on    their    unrestricted 
admission. 

It  is  not  surpriaDg  that  GrOTemmeut  should  hare  been 
driven  irom  the  minous  system  of  substituting  impriaonment 
for  transportation ;  for  the  resnlts,  ctcu  during  the  short 
period  that  it  was  followed  out,  were  absolutely  appalling. 
The  actual  augmentation  of  criminals  was  the  least  part  of 
the  evil;  the  increase  of  serious  crimes,  in  consequence  of 
the  hardened  offenders  not  being  sent  out  of  the  couDtry, 
but  generally  liberated  after  eighteen  months'  or  two  years' 
confinement,  was  the  insupportable  eril.  The  demoralisa- 
tion 80  strongly  felt  and  loudly  complained  of  in  Van 
Diemeo's  Land,  from  the  accumulation  of  criminals,  was 
rapidly  taking  place  in  this  country.  The  persons  tried 
under  the  a^aration  of  previous  convictions  in  Scotland, 
in  the  three  last  years,  have  stood  as  follows  : — 


1S16, 

2936 

1847, 

3569 

1848, 

3669 

— ParUametUaty  Beportt 

184ft-48 

So  rapid  an  increase  of  crimes,  and  especially  among 
criminab  previously  convicted,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
inadequacy  of  imprisonment  as  a  means  either  of  deterring 
from  crimes,  or  reforming  the  criminals.  The  same  result 
appears  in  England,  where  the  rapid  increase  of  criminals 
sentenced  to  transportation,  within  the  same  period,  demon- 
strates the  total  inefficacy  of  the  new  imprisonment 
system. 

V«u  EDttaod  ul  Wiks.  Bowkod. 

18*6,  .  .  .  2805  .  362 

1847,  ...  2806  .  456 

1848,  ...  8261  .  459 

And  of  the  futility  of  the  hope  that  the  spread  of 
education  will  have  any  effect  in  checking  the  increase  of 
crime,  decisive  proof  is  afforded  in  the  same  criminal 
returns  i  for  from  them  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
educated  criminals  in  England  is  above  twice,  in  Scotland 
above  four  timbs  that  of  the  vmducated, — the  numbers, 
during  the  last  three  years,  being  as  follows  : — 
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1847 

1848 

1G,963 
19.307 
20,176 

7,698 
9,060 
9,691 

3.155 

3>2 
3585 

903 

1,048 
911 

— ParKanwnlor^  Setnm*,  184S-8. 

Nay,  what  is  still  more  alarming,  it  distinctly  appears, 
from  the  same  returns,  that  the  proportion  of  educated 
criminals  to  uneducated  is  steadily  on  the  increase  in  Great 
Britain.  Take  the  centesimal  pixiportions  given  in  the  last 
returns  for  England — those  of  1848  : — 
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—PaiUainaaary  Btlanu/or  England,  1848,  p.  12. 

The  great  increase  here  is  in  the  criminals  who  hare 
received  an  imperfect  education,  which  class  has  increased 
as  much  as  that  of  the  totally  uneducated  has  diminished. 
Unhappily,  imperfect  education  is  precisely  the  species  of 
instruction  which  alone,  in  the  present  days  of  cheapened 
production  and  diminishing  wages,  the  great  body  of  the 
poor  are  able  to  give  to  their  children. 

Mr  Pearson,  M.F.,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  whose  high  official  situation  in  the  city  of 
London  gives  him  such  ample  means  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  the  criminal  law,  has  given 
the  following  valuable  information  in  a  public  speech,  which 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  know  to  be 
throiighly  well  founded : — 

"  In  the  year  1810,  which  is  the  earliest  aceonnt  that  we  poaaess  in  any 
of  onr  arcbivea,  the  nnmber  of  commitments,  of  aaaize  and  sesaions  cases, 
was  5146.  In  the  year  1848,  the  Dumber  of  commitments  for  eesaiong  and 
assise  cases  was  30,349.  Popnlation  daring  that  period  had  increased  but 
60  per  cent,  whilst  the  commitments  for  crime  bad  increaanl  420  per  cent. 
I  sbonld  not  be  candid  with  this  assembly  if  I  did  not  at  once  say,  that 
there  are  varioos  distnrbing  circnmstanoe*  which  intervene,  doring  that 
period,  to  prevent  the  apparent  increase  of  commitments  being  the  real 
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estimate  of  the  nctual  Increase.  There  was  the  traDsition  from  war  to 
peace.  We  all  know,  that  from  the  dajs  of  HoUingshed,  the  old  chronicler, 
it  has  bceo  said  that  war  takes  to  itself  a  portion  of  the  loose  popolaCion, 
who  find  io  the  casualties  of  war,  its  dugen,  rewards  and  profligate 
indnlgencea,  something  like  a  kindred  feeUng  to  the  war  made  nptm  aodetf 
br  the  predatorj  clashes.  Hence  vre  find  that,  when  war  ceases,  a  nomba 
of  that  class  of  the  commnnit)'  are  thrown  back  on  the  honest  portion  of 
aodetj,  which,  during  the  period  of  war,  had  been  drained  off.  Besides 
this,  there  are  other  co-operating  cansee.  There  is  the  improved  police, 
the  constabnlarj,  rnrat  or  metropolitan,  who  nndonbtedlj  detect  manj  of 
those  offences  which  were  formerly  committed  with  impunity.  There  is 
also  the  Act  of  Fariiaraent  for  paying  prosacntors  and  witnesses  their 
expenses,  which  led  to  an  increasnl  number  of  prosecutors  In  proportion  to 
the  naraber  of  crimes  actually  detected.  These  circnmstances  have,  no 
doubt,  exercised  a  considerable  infinence  over  the  increase  in  the  commit- 
ments; but  after  having  fur  thirtj-five  jearspaid  the  closest  attention  to 
the  snbject,  having  filled,  and  still  filling,  a  high  office  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  London,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that, 
making  fall  dedaction  from  the  nnmber  which  every  feeling  of  anxiety  to 
raise  the  country  from  the  imputation  of  increasing  in  its  criminal  cbaracier 
dictates — after  making  evei7  deduction,  I  am  bound  with  shame  and 
hnmility  to  acknowledge,  that  it  leaves  a  very  lar^  amonnt  of  increase  in 
tbe  actual,  the  positive  nnmber  of  commitments  for  mme.  Kr,  this  is 
indeed  a  hamiliatiug  acknowledgment ;  but  happily  the  statistics  of  this 
country,  in  other  particalars,  warraot  as  in  drawing  comfort  from  the  con- 
viction, that  even  this  fact  afibrds  no  true  representation  of  the  state  of  cbe 
moral  character  of  the  people^no  evidence  of  their  increasing  degradation 
of  character  or  conduct,  in  anything  like  the  proportion  or  degree  that  those 
statistics  woald  appear  to  show.  I  appeal  to  history — I  appeal  to  the 
recollection  of  every  man  In  this  assembly,  who,  like  myself,  has  passed  tbe 
meridian  of  life,  whether  society  has  not  advanced  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
arts,  science,  and  literature,  and  everything  which  tends  to  improve  the 
social  character  of  the  people.  Let  any  man  who  has  read  not  our  conntry's 
history  alone,  but  the  tales  and  novels  of  former  times — and  we  most 
frequently  look  to  them,  rather  than  to  the  records  of  history,  for  a  faithfnl 
transcript  of  the  morals  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written — let  any  man 
recnr  to  the  productions  of  Fielding  and  of  Smollett,  and  say  whether  the 
habits,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  great  masses  of  our  population  are  not 
materially  improved  within  the  lost  century.  Great  popular  delu^ons 
prevail  as  to  the  caueea  of  the  increase  of  commitments  for  criminal  offencea 
in  this  country,  which  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  dispel. 
Some  ascribe  the  increase  to  the  want  of  instruction  of  our  youth,  some  to 
the  absence  of  religions  teaching,  some  to  the  increased  intemperance,  and 
some  to  the  increased  poverty  of  the  people.  I  assert  that  tbera  is  no 
foandatiOQ  for  the  opinions  that  ascribe  the  increase  of  crime  to  these 
causes.  If  the  absence  of  education  were  the  cause  of  crime,  surely  crime 
would  be  found  to  have  diminished  since  education  has  increased.  For 
the  purpose  of  compariog  the  present  and  put  state  of  education,  for  its 
inflaence  upon  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  nation,  I  will  not  go  back  to  the 
time  when  the  single  Bible  in  the  parish  was  chuned  to  a  pillar  in  the 
church  ;  or  when  the  barons  affixed  their  cross  to  documents,  from  inability 
to  write  their  names.  I  refer  to  dates,  and  times,  and  drcnmstances 
within  onr  own  recollection.  In  the  year  1814  the  report  of  the  National 
Society  says,  there  were  only  100,000  children  receiving  tbe  benefit  of 
education.  Now,  there  are  above  1,000,000  under  that  excellent  iiutitn- 
tion,  besides  the  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  an 
receiving  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lancasterian  Society  Scboc^ 
But  some  may  say  that  the  value  of  edacation  is  not  to  be  ntimi^Bd  bj 
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nomben.  Well,  then,  I  reject  nnmben,  if  von  please,  and  try  it  bj  ita 
qnalitj.  I  aak  anj  man  wbo  listens  to  me  If  he  does  not  know  that  the 
national  schools  and  other  gr&tnitona  establtshmente  in  this  conatrj,  dow 
give  privileges  in  edncation  irhich  children  in  a  respectable  conditjou  <^  life 
Gonid  hardljr  obtain,  sncb  was  tbe  defective  state  of  instmction  in  this 
country  forty  or  flfly  years  ago.  (Cheers.)  No  man,  therefore,  can  eay 
that  the  increase  of  crime  is  attribntable  to  the  absence  of  edacation.  If  it 
were  u,  with  edacation  increased  600  per  cent  daring  the  last  thlrt;  years, 
crime  would  have  diminished,  instead  of  increased,  vM  per  cent." — TYmei, 
ADg.  S8,  1849. 

The  immeDse  expense  with  which  the  maintenance  of  such 
prodigious  numbers  of  prisoners  in  jail  is  attended,  ia  another 
moat  serious  evil,  especially  in  these  dajs  of  retrenchment, 
diminished  pro6ts,  and  economy.  From  the  last  Report  of 
the  Jail  Commissioners  for  Scotland — that  for  1848 — it 
appears  that  the  average  cost  of  each  prisoDer  over  the  whole 
country  for  a  year,  after  deducting  bis  earnings  in  confine- 
ment, is  £16,  78.  6d.  As  this  is  tbe  coat  after  labour  has 
been  generally  introduced  into  prisons,  and  the  greatest 
efforts  to  reduce  expense  have  been  made,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  lower.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  constantly  in  jail  in  Scotland  is  now 
about  3500,  which,  at  £16,  7a.  6d.  a-head,  will  come  to 
about  £53,000  a-year.*  Applying  this  proportion  to  the 
60,000  criminals,  now  on  an  average  constantly  in  confine- 
ment in  the  two  islands,  f  the  annual  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance cannot  be  under  a  million  sterling.  The  prison  and 
county  rates  of  England  alone,  which  include  the  cost  of 
prosecutions,  are  £1,300,000  a-year.  But  that  result,  enor- 
mous as  it  is  in  a  country  iu  which  poor-rates  and  all  local 
burdens  are  so  rapidly  augmenting,  is  but  a  part  of  the  evil. 
Under  the  present  system  a  thief  is  seldom  transported,  at 
least  in  Scotland,  till  he  has  been  three  or  four  years  plying 
his  trade  ;  during  which  period  his  gains  by  depredations, 
and  expenses  of  maintenance,  cannot  have  averaged  less 
than  £25  yearly.  Thus  it  may  with  safety  be  affirmed, 
that  every  thief  transported  from  Scotland  has  coat  the 
country,  before  he  goes,  at  least  £100  ;  and  that  has  been 
expended  in  training  him  up  to  such  habits  of  hardened 
depravity,  that  he  is  probably  as  great  a  curse  to  the  colony 
to  which  he  is  sent,  as  he  had  proved  a  burden  to  that  from 
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which  he  is  cooTeyed.  Sixteen  pounds  would  haye  been 
the  cost  of  hia  transportation  in  the  outset  of  his  career, 
when,  from  his  habits  of  crime  not  being  matured,  he  had  a 
fair  chance  of  proving  an  acquisition,  instead  of  a  corse,  to 
the  place  of  hia  destination. 

As  the  question  of  imprisonment  or  transportation,  so  far 
as  Great  Britun  and  Ireland  are  concerned,  is  now  settled 
bj  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  return  of  a  reluctant 
Government  to  the  system  which  in  an  evil  hour  they  aban- 
doned, it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  order  to 
show  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  to  do  so ;  and  how 
entirely  the  boasted  system  of  imprisonment,  with  all  its 
adjuncts  of  separation,  silence,  hard  labour,  and  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  has  failed  either  in  checking  crime,  or 
producing  any  risible  reformation  in  the  criminals.  No  one 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  ever  entertfuned  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  would  be  the  case.  To  those 
who  follow  iu  the  wake  of  prelates  or  philanthropists, 
how  respectable  soever,  such  as  Archbishop  Whately,  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  except  from  the  falla- 
cious evidaice  of  parliamentary  committees,  worked  up  by 
their  own  theoretioU  imaginations,  we  recommend  the  study 
of  the  Tables  quoted  before,  compiled  from  the  parhamentary 
returns  since  the  imprisonment  system  b^n,  to  show  to 
what  a  pass  the  adoption  of  their  rash  visions  has  brought 
the  criminal  adminislration  of  the  countiy. 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  all  the 
pains  taken,  and  philanthropy  wasted,  in  endeavouring  to 
reform  criminals  in  jail  in  this  country,  or  hindering  them 
from  returning  to  their  old  habits  when  let  loose  within  it, 
should  have  proved  ab<»live.  Two  reasons  of  paramount 
efficacy  have  rendered  them  all  nugatory.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  the  theory  regarding  the  possibility  of  reforming 
o^iders  when  in  prison,  or  suffering  punishment  in  this 
country,  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  proceeds  on  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  the  principles  by  which  atone  such  a  reformation 
can  in  any  case  he  effected.  In  prison,  how  solitary  soever, 
you  can  work  only  on  the  iniellectual  faculties.  The  active 
powers  or  feelings  can  receive  no  development  vrithin  the 
four  walls  of  a  cell,  for  they  have  no  object  by  which  they 
can  be  called  forth.      But  nine-tenths  of  mankind  in  any 
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rank,  and  moat  certaiDly  Dineteen-twentietlis  of  persoos  bred 
aa  crimiDals,  are  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  infiuence  of  the 
intellect,  cooBidered  aa  a  restraiDt  or  regulator  of  their  pas- 
fflOQS.  If  thej  had  been  capable  of  being  influoDced  in  that 
vaj,  thej  would  never  hare  become  criminals.  Persons 
vho  fall  into  the  habits  which  bring  them  under  the  laah  of 
the  criminal  law,  are  almost  always  those  in  whom,  either 
from  natural  disposition,  or  the  unhappy  ciroumBtancea  of 
early  hahita  and  training,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  almoat 
entirely  in  abeyance,  so  far  as  aelf-cootrol  is  concerned  ;  and 
any  development  they  have  is  only  directed  to  procoring 
gratification  for,  or  furthering  the  objects  of  the  senses.  To 
address  to  such  persona  the  moral  discipline  of  a  prison, 
however  admirably  conducted,  is  as  hopeless  aa  it  would  be 
to  descant  to  a  man  boni  blind  on  the  objects  of  sight, 
or  to  preach  to  an  ignorant  boor  in  -the  Gr&sk  or  Hebrew 
tongue.  Sense  is  to  them  all  in  all.  Esan  is  the  true 
prototype  of  this  class  of  men ;  they  are  always  ready  to 
exchange  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

No  length  of  solitary  confinement,  or  scarcely  any  amount 
of  moral  or  religious  instruction,  can  awtdten  in  them  either 
the  slightest  repentance  for  their  crimes,  or  the  least  power 
of  aelf-control,  when  temptation  is  again  thrown  in  their 
way.  They  regard  the  period  of  imprisonment  as  a  blank 
in  their  lives — a  time  of  woful  monotony  and  total  depriva- 
tion of  enjoyment,  whidi  only  reod^^  it  the  more  imperative 
OD  them,  the  moment  it  ia  terminated,  to  begin  anew  with 
fresh  zest  their  old  enjoyments.  Their  first  object  is  to  make 
np  for  months  of  compulsory  sobriety  by  daya  of  voluntary 
intoxication.  At  the  close  of  a  short  period  of  hideous 
saturnalia,  they  are  generally  involved  in  some  fresh 
housebreaking  or  robbery,  to  pay  for  their  long  train  of 
indulgence ;  and  soon  find  themselves  again  immured  in 
then-  old  quarters,  only  the  more  determined  to  run  through 
the  same  course  of  forced  regularity  and  willing  indulgence. 
They  are  often  able  to  feign  reformation,  so  as  to  impose  on 
their  jailors,  and  obtain  liberation  on  pretended  amendment 
of  character.  But  it  is  rarely  if  ever  that  they  are  really 
recWmed ;  and  hence  the  perpetual  recurrences  of  the  same 
characters  in  the  criminal  courts ;  till  the  magistrates,  tired 
of  imprisoning  them,  send  them  to  the  assizes  or  quarter- 
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sessions  for  transportation.  Even  then,  howerer,  their  c 
is  often  far  from  being  terminated  in  this  country.  The 
keepers  of  the  public  penitentiaries  become  tired  of  keeping 
them.  When  they  cannot  send  them  abroad)  their  cells  are 
soon  crovded ;  and  they  take  advantage  of  a  feigned 
amendment  to  open  the  prison  doors  and  let  them  go.  Tbey 
are  soon  found  again  iu  their  old  haunts,  and  at  their  old 
practices.  At  the  spring  circnit  held  at  Glasgow  in  April 
1848,  the  effects  of  the  recent  imprisonment  mania  vere 
visible.  Out  of  1 1 7  ordinary  criminals  indicted,  no  less  than 
tiveniy-iwo  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  at  Glasgow, 
for  periods  not  leas  than  seven  years,  tvitkin  the  preceding 
two  years ;  and  the  previous  conviction  and  sentence  of 
transportation  was  charged  as  an  aggravation  of  their  new 
offence  against  each  in  the  indictment. 

The  next  reason  which  renders  imprisonment,  in  an  old 
society  and  amidst  a  redundant  population,  utterij 
inefhcacions  as  a  means  of  reforming  criminals  is,  that,  even 
if  they  do  imbibe  better  ideas  and  principles  during  their 
confinement,  they  find  it  impossible  on  their  liberation  to 
get  into  any  honest  employment,  or  gain  admission  into  any 
well-doing  circle,  where  they  may  put  their  newly-acquired 
principles  into  practice.  If,  indeed,  there  existed  a 
government  or  parochial  institution,  into  which  they  might 
be  received  on  leaving  prison,  and  by  which  they  might  be 
marched  straightway  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  there 
embarked  for  Canada  or  Australia,  a  great  step  would  be 
made  towards  giving  them  the  means  of  durable  reformation. 
But  as  there  is  none  such  in  existence,  and  as  they  scarcely 
ever  are  possessed  of  money  enough,  on  leaving  prison,  to 
carry  them  across  the  Atlantic,  they  are  of  necessity  obliged 
to  remain  in  their  own  country — and  that,  to  persons  in  their 
situation,  is  certain  ruin.  In  new  colonies,  or  thinly-peopled 
countries,  such  as  Australia  or  Siberia,  convicts,  from  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  may  in  general  be  able  to  find  employment; 
and  from  the  absence  of  temptation,  and  the  severance  of 
the  links  which  bound  them  to  their  old  associates,  they  are 
often  there  found  to  do  well.  But  nothing  of  that  sort  can 
be  expected  in  an  old  and  thickly-peopled  country,  where 
the  competition  for  employment  is  universal,  and  masters, 
having  the  choice  of  honest  servants  of  untainted  character, 
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cauDot  be  expected  to  take  persons  who  have  beea  convicted 
of  crimes,  and  exposed  to  the  poUutions  of  a  jail. 

Practically  speaking,  it  ia  impossible  for  persona  who  have 
been  in  jail  to  get  into  an  honest  or  steady  employment  in 
their  own  country ;  and  if  they  do  by  chance,  or  by  the 
ignorance  of  their  employers  of  their  previous  history,  get 
into  a  situation,  it  is  ere  long  discovered,  by  the  associates 
who  come  about  them,  where  they  have  been,  and  they 
speedily  lose  it.  If  you  ask  any  person  who  has  been 
transported  in  consequence  of  repeated  convictions,  why  he 
did  not  take  warning  by  the  first,  the  answer  uniformly  is, 
that  he  could  not  get  into  employment,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  to  thieving,  or  starve.  Add  to  this  that  the  newly- 
reformed  criminal,  on  leaving  jail,  and  idling  about,  half- 
starved,  in  search  of  work,  of  necessity,  as  well  as  from. 
inclination,  finds  his  way  back  to  his  old  residence,  where  his 
character  is  known,  and  he  is  speedily  surrounded  by  his  old 
associates,  who,  in  lien  of  starving  integrity,  offer  him  a  life 
of  joyous  and  well-fed  depravity.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  human  virtue,  and  least  of  all  the  infant  virtue  of  a 
newly-reformed  criminal,  can  withstand  so  rude  a  trial. 
Accordingly,  when  the  author  once  asked  Mr  Brebner,  the 
late  governor  of  the  Glasgow  bridewell,  what  proportion  of 
formed  criminals  he  ever  knew  to  have  been  reformed  by 
prison  discipline,  he  answered  that  the  proportion  was  easily 
told,  for  he  never  hnew  one.  And  in  the  late  debate  in 
parliament  on  this  subject,  it  was  stated  bj  the  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  that  while  the  prison  discipline 
at  Pentonville  promised  the  most  cheering  results,  it  was 
among  those  trained  there,  and  aiAsequently  transported, 
that  Uie  improvement  was  visible  ;  and  that  no  such  results 
were  observed  among  those  who,  after  hberation,  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  country. 

But  while  it  is  thus  proved,  both  by  principle  and 
experience,  that  the  moral  reformation  of  offenders  cannot 
be  effected  by  imprisonment,  even  under  the  most  improved 
system,  in  this  country,  yet,  in  one  respect,  a  very  great 
amelioration  of  the  prisoner's  habits,  and  extension  of  his 
powers,  ia  evidently  practicable.  It  is  easy  to  teach  aprisoner 
a  trade  \  and  such  is  the  proficiency  which  ia  rapidly  acquired 
by  the  undivided  attention  to  one  object  in  a  jail,  that  one 
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objectioD  which  has  been  stated  to  the  impnaonment  BjstemiB, 
that  it  interferes  vith  the  employment  of  honest  industry  out 
of  doors.  No  one  can  walk  through  any  of  the  well-r^ulated 
prisons  in  Great  Britain  without  seeing  that,  whatever  else 
jou  cannot  do,  it  is  easy  to  teach  such  a  proficiency  in  trade 
to  the  convicts  as  may  render  them,  if  their  depraved 
inclinations  can  be  arrested,  useful  members  of  society,  and 
give  them  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  honest 
industry.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  clever,  evince  great 
aptitude  for  the  learning  of  handicrafts,  and  exert  the  utmost 
dihgence  in  their  prosecution.  Let  no  man,  however,  reckon 
on  their  reformation  becanse  they  are  thus  skilful  aad 
as^duouB.  Turn  them  out  of  prison  in  this  country,  and  yoa 
will  600D  see  them  drinking  and  thieving  with  inare^ed 
alacrity,  from  the  length  of  their  previous  confinement.  It 
is  evidently  not  intellectual  cunning,  or  manual  skill,  or  vigour 
in  pursuit,  which  they  in  general  want — it  is  the  power  of 
directing  their  faculties  to  proper  objects,  when  at  large  in 
this  country,  which  they  are  entirely  without,  and  which  no 
length  of  confinement,  or  amount  of  moral  and  religions 
instruction  communicated  in  prison,  is  able  to  confer  upon 
them.  Here,  then,  is  one  great  truth  ascertained,  by  the 
only  sure  guide  in  such  matters — exj>erience — that  while  it 
is  wholly  impossible  to  give  prisoners  the  power  of  controlling 
their  passions,  or  abstaining  from  their  evU  propensities,  when 
at  large,  by  any  amount  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  always  not 
only  possible,  but  easy,  to  communicate  to  them  such 
handicraft  skill,  or  power  of  exercising  trades,  as  may,  the 
moment  the  wicked  dispositions  are  brought  under  control, 
render  them  nsefhl  and  even  valuable  members  of  society. 

Experience  equally  proves  that,  though  the  moral  refor- 
mation of  convicts  in  this  country  is  so  rare  as,  practically 
speaking,  to  be  considered  as  impossible,  yet  this  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  the  case  when  they  are  removed  to  a 
distant  land,  where  all  connexion  with  their  old  associates 
is  at  once  and  for  ever  broken ;  where  an  honest  career  is 
not  only  open,  but  easy,  to  the  most  depraved,  and  a  bound- 
less supply  of  fertile  but  unappropriated  land  affords  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  desire  of  gain  on  legitimate  objects, 
and  affords  no  facilities  for  the  commission  of  crime,  or  the 
acquisition  of  property,  by  the  short-band  methods  of  theft 
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or  robbery.  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  moat  able  work,  wbidi 
ia  little  known  only  becauae  it  runs  counter  to  the  prejudices 
of  tbe  age,  has  well  explained  the  causes  of  this  peculi- 
arity : — 

"  The  sew  emigrants,  who  at  Tarions  timea  contlnaed  to  flock  to  the  ex- 
tensive connti;  at  America,  were  b;  no  means  of  the  same  deacription  with 
tbe  first  settleiB.  9ome  of  these  were  the  scooriogB  of  jails,  banisbed  for 
their  crimes ',  many  of  them  were  perBOoa  of  desperate  rortnnes,  to  whom 
every  place  was  eqoallj  nninvltin^ ;  or  men  of  notorious!;  abandoned  Uvea, 
to  whom  any  region  was  acceptable  that  ofiered  them  a  sheiter  from  tbe 
vengeance  of  the  law,  or  the  voice  of  pablic  indignation.  But  a  change  of 
scene  will  work  some  improvement  upon  the  most  dissolnte  of  characters. 
It  is  moch  to  be  removed  from  the  scenes  with  which  villany  has  been  con- 
stantly aaaociated,  and  the  companions  who  have  rendered  it  agreeable.  It 
Is  Bomething  to  have  tbe  leisure  of  a  long  voyage,  with  Its  awakening 
terrors,  to  promote  reflection.  Besides,  to  regain  once  more  the  privilege  of 
that  good  name,  which  ever^  unknown  man  may  clum  nntil  he  ia  tried, 
presents  a  poweiful  temptation  to  reform,  and  furnisbes  an  opportonity  of 
amendment  denied  in  the  scenes  of  exposure  and  destmction.  If  the  con- 
victs in  tbe  colony  of  New  Holland,  tnongh  snrroonded  on  the  voyage  and 
in  the  settlement  by  the  companions  of  their  iniquities,  have  in  a  great 
degree  been  reclaimed  by  tbe  mere  change  of  scene,  what  might  not  be 
expected  from  ench  a  change  as  we  are  considering  ?  But  the  honest  acqai- 
siUon  of  a  little  property,  and  its  attendant  icaportanoe,  is,  beyond  any  other 
circumstance,  the  one  most  calculated  to  reform  the  conduct  of  a  needy  and 
profligate  man,  by  inspiring  him  with  a  respect  for  himself  and  a  ffeeling  of 
bis  stake  in  tbe  commnnity,  and  by  potting  a  barmiess  and  comfortable  life 
at  least  within  tbe  reach  of  bis  exertions.  If  the  property  is  of  a  nature  to 
require  constant  industrr  in  order  to  render  It  of  any  valae ;  if  it  calls  fbrth 
that  sort  of  industry  which  devotes  the  labourer  to  a  solitary  life  in  the  open 
air,  and  repays  bim  not  with  wealth  and  Inxnry,  but  with  sobsisteuce  and 
ease ;  if,  in  short,  it  is  property  in  land,  divided  into  small  portions  and 
peopled  by  f^w  inhabitants,  no  combination  of  circumstances  can  be  flgared 
to  oonlribote  more  directly  to  the  reformation  of  the  new  CDltivator's  char- 
acter and  manners."* 

In  addition  to  these  admirable  obserrations,  it  may  be 
stated,  as  another,  and  perhaps  the  principal  reason  why 
transportation,  when  conducted  ou  proper  principles,  is 
attended  with  auch  immediate  and  beneficial  influences  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  convict,  that  it  places  him  in  situa- 
tions where  scope  is  aflforded  for  tbe  developmeut  of  the 
domestic  and  generous  ejections.  A  counterpoise  ia  pro- 
Tided  to  self  It  is  the  impossibility  of  providing  such  a 
counterpoise  within  the  four  walls  of  a  cell — tbe  extreme 
difficulty  of  finding  it,  in  any  circumstances  in  which  a 
prisoner  can  be  placed,  on  his  liberation  from  jail  in  hia  own 
country,  which  ia  the  chief  cause  of  the  total  failure  of  ail 
attempts  to  work  a  moral  reform  on  prisoners,  when  kept  at 
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home,  by  anj,  evea  the  most  approved  system  of  jail 
discipline.  But  that  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  home  is 
immediately,  on  transportation,  found  in  the  colonies.  The 
criminal  is  no  bnger  thrown  back  on  himself  in  the  solitude 
of  a  cell;  he  is  not  surrounded  by  thieves  and  prostitates, 
urging  him  to  resume  his  old  habits,  on  leaving  it.  The 
female  convict,  on  arriving  in  New  South  Wales,  is  almost 
immediately  married  ;  ere  long  the  male,  if  he  is  industrious 
and  well-behaved,  has  the  means  of  being  so.  Regular 
habits  then  come  to  supplant  dissolute — the  natural  afec- 
tions  spring  up  in  the  heart  with  the  creation  of  the  objects 
on  which  they  are  to  be  exercised.  The  solitary  tenant  of 
a  cell,  the  dissolute  frequenter  of  spirit-cellars  and  bagnios, 
acquires  a  home.  The  affections  of  the  fireside  b^n  to 
spring  up,  because  a  fireside  is  obtained. 

Incalculable  is  the  effect  of  this  change  of  circumstances 
on  the  character  of  the  most  depraved.  Accordingly,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Mr  Cunningham,  in  his  very  interesting 
Account  of  New  South  Wales,  that  great  numbers  of  young 
women  taken  from  the  streets  of  London,  who  have  resisted 
all  efforts  of  Christian  zeal  and  philanthropy  in  Magdalene 
Asylums  or  Fenitentianes  at  home,  and  embark  for  New 
South  Wales  in  the  most  shocking  state  of  depravity,  be- 
come sensibly  improved  in  their  manners,  and  are  not  nn- 
frequently  entirely  reformed,  by  forming,  during  the  voyage, 
temporary  connexions  with  sailors,  to  whom,  when  the 
choice  is  once  made,  they  generally  remain  faithfid :  so 
powerful  and  immediate  is  the  effect  of  an  approach  even  to 
a  home,  and  lasting  ties,  on  the  female  heart.  *  The  feeUngs 
which  offspring  produces  are  never  entirely  obliterated  in 
the  breast  of  woman.  It  has  been  often  -observed,  that 
though  dissolute  females  generally,  when  they  remain  at 
home,  find  it  impossible  to  reform  their  own  lives,  yet  they 
rarely,  if  they  have  the  power,  fail  to  bring  up  their  children 
at  a  distance  from  their  haunts  of  iniquity.  So  powerful  is 
the  love  of  children,  and  the  secret  sense  of  shame  at  their 
own  vices,  in  the  breasts  even  of  the  most  depraved  of  the 
female  sex. 

It  has  been  proved,  accordingly,  by  experience,  on  the 
very  largest  scale,  not  only  that  ^e  reformation  of  offenders, 
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when  transported  to  a  colony  in  a  distant  part  of  the  vorld> 
takes  place,  if  they  are  preserved  in  a  due  proportion  of 
numerical  inferiority  to  the  taUainted  population,  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  situation  ;  but  that,  vhen 
so  regulated,  they  constitute  the  greatest  possible  addition 
to  the  strength,  progress,  and  riches  of  a  colony.  From 
official  papers  laid  before  parliament,  before  the  unhappy 
crowding  of  conTicts  in  Nev  South  Wales  began,  and  the 
gang-system  was  introduced,  it  appears  that  between  the 
years  1800  and  1817 — that  ia,  in  eeventeen  years — out  of 
1 7,000  convicts  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  no  less 
than  six  thousand  had-,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  obtained 
their  freedom  from  their  good  conduct,  and  had  earned 
among  them,  by  their  free  laiour,  property  to  the  amount  of 
£1,500,000  1  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  history  of 
the  world  does  not  afford  so  astonishing  and  gratifying  an 
instance  of  the  moral  reformation  of  offenders,  or  one  point- 
ing so  clearly  to  the  true  system  to  be  pursued  regarding 
them.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  reformation  took 
place  when  17,000  convicts  were  transported  in  seventeen 
years— that  is,  on  an  average,  1000  a-year  only — and  when 
the  gang-system  was  unknown,  and  the  convict  on  landing 
at  Sidney  was  immediately  assigned  to  a  free  colonist,  by 
whom  he  was  forthwith  marched  up  the  country  into  a 
remote  situation,  and  employed  under  his  master's  direction 
in  rural  l^iour  or  occupations. 

And  that  the  colony  itself  prospers  immensely  from  the 
forced  labour  of  convicts  being  added,  in  not  too  great  pro- 
portions, to  the  Toluutary  labour  of  freemen,  is  decisively 
proved  by  the  astonishing  progress  which  Australia  has 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
distanced  all  its  competitors  in  which  convict  labour  was 
unknown ;  and  the  marrellous  amount  of  wealth  and  com- 
fort, so  much  exceeding  upon  the  whole  that  known  in  any 
other  colony,  which  no*  exists  among  its  inhabitants.  We 
B&j  upon  the  whole,  because  we  are  well  aware  that  in  some 
parts  of  Australia,  particularly  Van  Diemen's  Land,  property 
has  of  late  years  been  most  seriously  depreciated  in  value — 
partly  from  the  monetary  crisis,  which  has  affected  that 
distant  settlement  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and 
partly  from  the  inordinate  number  of  convicts  ivho  have 
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been  sent  to  that  one  locality,  from  the  vast  iocrease  of  aime 
at  home,  and  the  ceasatioD  of  transportation  to  Sidoej; 
— a  number  which  has  greatly  exceeded  the  proper  and 
salutary  proportion  to  freemen,  and  has  been  attended  with 
the  most  dieaatrous  results.  But  that  the  introduction  of 
convicts,  when  not  too  deprared,  and  kept  in  doe  sabordi- 
nation  by  being  in  a  small  minority  compared  to  the  freemen, 
ia,  so  iar  from  being  an  evil,  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  a  colony,  ia  dedslTely  proved  by  the  parliamentaiy 
returns  quoted  below,  showing  the  comparative  prepress 
dnring  a  long  course  of  years  of  Anstraha,  aided  by  convict 
labour,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Canada,  whidi 
have  not  enjoyed  that  advanti^*  These  retuma  are  ded- 
sdve.  They  demonstrate  that  the  progress  of  the  convict 
colonies,  during  the  last  half  oantory,  has  been  three  times 
as  rapid  as  that  of  those  enjoying  equal  or  greater  advantages. 
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to  vhich  cooTicts  have  not  been  sent ;  and  that  the  present 
state  of  comforts  thoj  enjoj-,  as  measored  b/  the  amount  per 
head  of  British  manufactures  they  consume,  is  also  triple  that 
of  any  other  colony  Thich  has  been  kept  entirely  clear 
from  the  supposed  stain,  but  real  adraatages,  of  forced 
labour. 

Accordingly,  the  ablest  and  best-informed  statistical 
Tiiters  and  travellers  on  the  Continent,  struck  vith  the  safe 
and  expeditious  method  of  getting  quit  of  and  reforming 
its  convicts  which  Great  Britain  enjoys,  from  its  numerous 
colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  want  of  which 
is  so  severely  felt  in  the  Continental  states,  are  unanimous 
in  considering  the  possession  of  such  colonies,  and  the  con- 
sequent power  of  unlimited  transportation,  as  one  of  the 
very  greatest  social  advantages  which  England  enjoys. 
Hear  what  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  those  writers, 
M.  Malte-Bnm,  says  on  the  subject : — 

"  England  bfts  long  been  In  the  faaliit  of  dbpoaing  of  its  wicked  citisenB 
in  «  way  at  once  philosophic  and  politic,  by  sending  them  ont  to  cnltivato 
distant  colonies.  It  was  thos  that  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Potomac  were  peopled  in  Ainerica.  After  the  American  war,  they  were  at  a 
loss  where  to  send  the  convicts,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  first  tbonght 
of ;  bnt,  on  the  recommendatioD  of  the  learned  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  New  Sonth 
Wales  obWuned  the  preference.  The  first  vessel  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on 
the  20th  Jannary  1788,  and  bron^ht  out  760  convicts,  and,  according  to  a 
cenmu  U^en  in  1821,  exhibited  the  following  resnlts  in  thirty-three  yean, 
vis.— 


37,068 
'■In  1833,  that  population  had  risen  to  40,000  aonls.*  In  1621,  there 
were  in  the  colony  6000  horses,  120,000  homed  cattle,  and  350,000  sheep. 
It  oonsumed,  at  that  period,  8,600,000  fhmcs'  (£340,000)  worth  (^  English 
mannfactnree,  being  abont  £8,  lOs.  a-head,  and  exported  to  Europe  abont 
£100,000  worth  in  mde  prodnce, 

"  Qreat  division  of  opinion  has  existed  in  France, for  along  course  of  years, 
on  the  pooeibility  of  dinunlshing  the  frequency  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
as  w^  as  that  of  the  galleys  ;  but  a  serious  difficulty  has  been  alleged  in 
the  expense  with  which  an  establishment  such  as  New  South  Wales  would 
cost.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  from  1789  to  the  end  of  1821, 
England  had  expended  for  the  transport,  maintenance,  and  other  charges  of 
33,155  convicts,  transported  to  NewSonth  Wales,  £6,801,028,  being icarc« 
a  third  of  what  the  prisoners  wonld  have  cost  in  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain, 
vithoQt  having  the  satisfaction  of  having  changed  into  useful  citieens  those 
who  were  the  shame  and  terror  of  society. 

"  When  a  vessel  with  convicts  on  board  arrives  in  the  colony,  the  men  who 

are  not  married  in  it  are  permitted  to  choose  a  wife  among  the  female  con- 

■  It  now  (1819)  exceeds  300,000  souls. 
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Ticts.  At  tbe  expiration  of  his  term  of  punuhment,  eyerj  mmkt  is  at 
libertj  to  retnni  to  his  own  coantry,  at  hia  own  expense.  If  he  chooses  to 
remain,  he  obtains  a  grant  of  land,  and  provisions  for  eighteen  months:  if  he 
Is  mairied  the  allotnent  is  larger,  and  an  adequate  portion  is  allowed  for 
each  child.  Nnmbets  are  provided  with  the  means  of  emigration  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government ;  they  obtain  150  acres  of  land,  seed-  corn,  and  imple- 
ments of  hoBbBDdry.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  ihanlcs  to  tbe  vigilance 
of  the  anthorlties,  the  transported  in  that  colony  lose  th^  depraved  habits ; 
that  the  women  become  well  l>ehaved  and  fmidiil;  and  that  the  children  do 
not  inherit  tbe  vices  of  their  parents.  These  results  are  sofficient  to  place 
the  colony  of  New  SodUi  Wales  among  the  most  nobU  phUantkropic  iiutitn- 
tions  in  lAe  world.  AJlei  that,  can  any  one  ask  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment?"— Maltb-Bbuv,  Qeogrc^hie  UnhtrsdU,  xii.  194-196. 

But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  arises.  Granting,  it  will  be 
said,  that  transportation  is  so  immense  a  benefit  to  the 
mother  country,  in  affording  a  safe  and  certain  rent  for  its 
criminals  ;  and  to  the  colonies,  by  providing  them  vith  so 
ample  a  supply  of  forced  labour, — what  is  to  be  done  when 
they  will  not  receive  it  1  The  colonies  are  all  up  in  arms 
against  ti'ansportation ;  not  one  can  be  persuaded,  on  any 
tenns,  to  receive  these  convicts.  When  a  ship  with  con- 
victs arrives,  they  begin  talking  about  separation  and  inde- 
pendence, and  reminding  us  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  Saratoga. 
The  Cape  shows  us  with  what  feelings  colonies  which  have 
not  yet  received  them  view  the  introduction  of  criminals ; 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  bow  well  founded  their  apprehensions 
are  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  invasion  of  civilised 
depravity.  This  difficulty,  at  first  sight,  appears  not  only 
serious  but  insurmountable.  On  a  nearer  examination,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that,  however  formidable  it  may  appear, 
it  could  easily  be  got  over  ;  and  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  true  principles  of  transportation  having  been  forgotten, 
and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  government  neglected  by  our 
rulers  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  and  throws  an  important  light  on 
this  question,  that  this  horror  at  the  influx  of  convicts,  which 
has  DOW  become  so  general  in  the  colonies  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  place  where  they  can  with  safety 
be  landed,  is  entirely  of  recmt  origin.  It  never  was  heard 
of  till  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Previous  to 
that  time,  and  even  much  later,  transportation  was  not  only 
regarded  by  the  penal  colonies  without  aversion,  but  with 
the  utmost  possible  complacency.  They  looked  to  a  series 
of  heavy  assizes  in  Great  Britain  with  the  same  feelings  of 
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anxious  solicitude,  as  the  working  classes  do  to  a  good  har- 
vest, or  the  London  tradesmen  to  a  gay  and  moDej-Bpending 
season.  Spirits  never  were  so  high  in  Sidney,  speculatioQ 
never  so  rife,  property  never  so  valuable,  profits  never  so 
certain,  as  when  tiie  convict  ships  arrived  well  stored  with 
compulsory  emigrants.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  open 
the  early  numbers  of  the  ColomcU  Magazine,  from  1836  to 
1840,  and  he  will  find  them  filled  with  resolutions  of  public 
meetings  in  New  South  Wales,  recounting  the  immense 
advantages  the  colony  had  derived  from  the  forced  labour 
of  convicts,  and  most  earnestly  deprecating  any  intermission 
in  their  introduction.  As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin  a  series 
of  resolutions,  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  South 
Wales,  on  a  petition  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting  held  in 
Sidney  on  18th  February  1838. 

"  Bebolhtions  of  thk  Legislative  GouHcn^  New  South  Wales, 
17th  Jclt  1838. 

**  4.  Raobxd — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  CodqcII,  the  namerons  free  emi- 
graols  of  character  and  capital,  inclading  many  officers  of  the  armj  and 
navy,  and  East  India  Compauy'a  service,  wfao  have  settled  in  this  colony, 
witb  their  families,  together  with  a  rising  generation  of  native-bom  sabjecis, 
constitate  a  body  of  colonists  who.  In  Uie  exercise  of  the  social  and  moral 
relations  of  life,  are  not  inferior  to  the  Inhabitants  of  any  other  dependency 
of  the  British  crown,  and  are  sufficient  to  impress  a  character  of  respectabi- 
lity upon  the  colony  at  large. 

"  6.  Retohed — Tbat,  in  theopinlon  of  this  Coaiicil,tbe  rapid  and  increasing 
advance  of  this  colony,  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment, in  mral,  commercial,  and  financial  prosperity,  proves  indisputably 
the  activity,  the  enterprise,  and  indnstry  of  tbe  colonists,  and  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  society  represented  to  exist  here. 

"  G.  Retohed — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Coundl,  the  strong  desire 
manifested  by  the  colonists  generally,  to  obtain  moral  and  religions  instruc- 
tion, and  the  liberal  contribntions,  which  have  been  made  fram  private 
funds,  towards  this  most  essential  object,  abundantly  testify  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  virtue  and  religion  amongst  them  Is  regarded  with  becoming 
soUdtnde. 

"  7.  Rewived — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  if  transportation  and 
assignment  have  hitherto  failed  to  produce  all  tbe  good  efiTects  anticipated 
by  their  projectors,  such  ffulnre  may  be  traced  to  circumstances,  many  of 
whicli  are  no  longer  in  esistence,  whQst  others  are  in  rapid  progress  of 
amendment.  Amongst  tbe  most  prominent  causes  of  failure  may  be  addnced 
the  abfience,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony,  of  adequate  religions 
and  moral  instruction,  and  tbe  want  of  proper  means  of  classification  in  the 
aevantl  gaols  throughout  the  colony,  as  well  as  of  a  sufficient  nnmlwrof  free 
emigrants,  properly  qualified  to  become  the  assignees  of  convicts,  and  to  be 
intrusted  with  their  management  and  control. 

"  8.  Retohed — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  great  extension 
which  has  latterly  been  afforded  of  moral  and  religions  instmctioo,  the 
classification  which  may  in  future  be  made  in  the  numerous  gaols  now  in 
progress  of  erection,  npon  the  most  approved  principles  of  inspection  and 
separation,  the  most  efi'ectnal  punishment  and  classification  of  offenders  in 
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inmed  gangs,  Boe<HdiDg  to  tbur  Improved  BjBlflm  of  management — the 
nnmeroua  me  emi^ranls  dow  eligible  as  the  assignees  of  convicts,  and  the 
accnmnlated  expenence  of  half  a  century — form  a  combination  of  ciicnm- 
Btanoea,  which  renders  the  colony  better  adapted  at  the  prasmt,  than  at  aay 
fonner  period,  to  cany  into  efEect  the  pratsewortfaj  intentiotu  of  the  firrt 
fonnden  of  the  system  of  transportation  and  assignment,  which  had  no 
len  for  its  otijeot  reforraatioa  of  character  than  a  jnst  infliction  of  punish- 
ment. 

"  9.  Faohed— That,  b  the  opinion  of  thia  Council,  no  system  of  penal 
disdfrilne,  or  secondu^  punishment,  will  be  found  at  once  so  cheap,  so 
effective,  and  so  reformatory,  as  that  of  weU-regnlated  assignment — tlw 
good  conduct  of  the  convict,  and  his  continuance  at  labour,  being  so  obvi- 
ously the  interest  of  the  assignee ;  whilst  the  partial  solitude  and  privations, 
incidental  to  a  pastoral  or  agricnltnral  life  in  the  remote  districts  of  the 
colony,  ^wbich  may  be  made  the  nniversal  employment  of  convicta,)  by 


effectually  breaking  a  connexion  with  companions  and  habits  of  vice,  E 
better  calculated  thui  any  other  system  to  prodnce  moral  reftmnation,  when 
accompanied  by  adequate  religions  inatracdon. 

"  10.  Raohed—ThKt,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Covndl,  many  men  who, 
previously  to  tbelr  conviction,  had  been  brought  up  in  haUts  of  idleness  and 
vice,  have  acquired,  by  means  of  aaaignment,  not  only  habits  of  tndiutiy 
and  labour,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  remuDerntire  employment,  whidi,  on 
becoming  free,  forms  a  strong  inducement  to  continue  in  an  honest  conne 
of  life. 

"  1 1.  Sttohed — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Consul,  the  sudden  disocm- 
tinuance  of  transportation  and  assignment,  by  depriving  the  colonists  ot 
convict  labour,  mnst  necessarily  curtail  their  means  of  pnrchasinir  crown 
lands,  and,  oonaeqnently,  the  supply  of  funds  for  the  pnipose  of  im- 
migration. 

"  12.  Raohed— Thai,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conndl,  the  producs  of  tlie 
labour  of  convicts,  in  assignment,  is  thus  one  of  the  principal,  tfaoagh  indi- 
rect means,  of  bringing  into  the  colony  firee  persons  :  it  is  obvious,  therefove, 
that  the  continuance  of  emigration  in  any  extended  form,  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  continuance  of  the  assi^unent  of  eonvicts."* 

It  is  not  EurprUing  that  thej  vieved,  at  this  period,  the 
traoaportation  system  in  this  light ;  for  under  it  they  had 
made  advancesin  population,  comfort,  and  riches,  unparalleled 
in  any  other  age  or  country  of  the  world. 

How,  then,  has  it  happened  that  bo  great  a  change  has 
come  over  the  views  of  the  colonists  on  thiB  subject ;  and 
that  the  system  which  they  formerly  r^arded,  with  reason, 
aa  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  prosperity,  is  now  almost  uai- 
Tersally  looked  to  with  unqualified  areraion,  aa  the  certain 
forerunner  of  their  destniction  ^  The  answer  is  easy.  It 
is  because  transportation,  as  formerly  conducted,  was  a 
blessing,  and  because,  as  conducted  of  late  years,  it  has 
become  a  curse,  that  the  change  of  opinion  has  arisen  in 
regard  to  it.  The  feelings  of  the  colonists,  in  both  cases, 
were  founded  on  eiperience — both  were,  in  the  circnm^ 

*  Colonial  Magaxine,  i.  431, 418. 
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stances  in  which  they  arose,  equally  Trell  founded,  and  both 
were  therefore  equally  entitled  to  respect  and  attention. 
We  have  only  to  restore  the  circmnstancee  in  which  the 
convicts  were  a  blessing,  to  reTive  the  times  in  which  their 
arriTal  will  be  regarded  as  a  boon.  And  to  effect  this,  can 
easily  be  shown  not  only  to  be  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
bat  only  to  require  the  simultaneous  adoption  by  goTernment 
of  a  system  of  punishment  at  home,  and  of  voluntary  emi- 
gration at  the  public  expense  abroad,  attended  with  a  very 
trifling  expense,  and  calculated  to  relieve,  beyond  any  other 
measure  that  could  by  possibility  be  devised,  the  existing 
distress  among  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irdaod. 

To  render  the  introduction  of  penal  labour  into  a  colony 
an  advantage,  three  things  are  necessary.  Ist,  That  the 
convicts  sent  out  should  be  for  the  most  part  instructed  in 
some  simple  rural  art  or  occupation,  of  use  in  the  country 
into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted.  2d,  That  they 
should  in  general  be  beginners  in  crime,  and  a  small  number 
of  them  only  hardened  in  depravity.  3d,  What  is  most 
important  of  all,  that  tliey  should  be  preserved  in  a  due 
pTvportion,  never  exceeding  a  third  or  fourth,  to  the  free  and 
untainted  settlers.  Under  these  conditions,  their  introduc- 
tion will  always  prove  a  blessing,  and  will  be  hailed  as  a 
boon.  If  these  conditions  are  neglected,  they  will  prove  a 
curses,  and  their  arrival  be  r^arded  as  a  ponishment. 

Various  circumstances  have  contributed,  of  late  years,  to 
render  the  convict  system  a  dreadful  evil,  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly, a  signal  benefit  to  the  colonies.  But  that  affords  no 
ground  for  despair ;  on  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  the  most 
well-grounded  reason  for  hope.  We  are  suffering  under  the 
effects  of  an  erroneous  regimen,  not  any  inherent  malady  in 
the  patient.  Change  this  treatment,  and  his  health  will  soon 
return. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  pains  have  of  late  years 
been  taken,  in  this  country,  to  instruct  prisoners  in  jail  in 
some  useful  handicraft ;  and  that  so  far  has  this  been 
carried,  that  our  best  regulated  jails  are  more  in  fact  great 
houses  of  industry.  The  general  penitentiary  at  Penton- 
ville,  in  particular,  where  the  convicts  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation are  trained,  previous  to  their  removal  to  the  penal 
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settlements,  is  a  perfect  model  of  arrangement  and  attention 
in  tills  important  respect.  But  it  is  equally  veil  known 
that  it  is  onlj  of  late  jears  that  this  signal  reform  has 
come  into  operation  ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  already  its  salutary  effects  hare  been  evinced,  in 
the  most  siguaJ  manner,  with  the  coDTicts  sent  abroad. 
Previons  to  the  year  1840,  scarcely  anything  was  done  on 
any  considerahle  scale,  either  to  teach  ordinary  prisoners 
trades  in  jail,  to  separate  tliem  from  each  other,  or  to  pre- 
pare them,  in  the  public  penitentiaries,  for  the  duties  in  whicli 
they  were  to  he  engaged,  when  they  arrived  at  their  distant 
destination.  The  county  jails,  now  resounding  with  the 
clang  of  ceaseless  occupation,  pursued  by  prisoners  in  their 
separate  cells,  then  only  re-echoed  the  din  of  riot  and  revel- 
ling in  the  day-rooms  where  the  idle  prisoners  were  huddled 
together,  and  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  their  captivity  by 
stories  of  perpetrated  crime,  or  plans  for  its  renewal  the 
moment  they  got  out  of  confinement  But  the  ideas  of  men 
are  all  formed  on  the  experience  of  facta,  or  the  thoughts 
driven  into  them,  for  a  considerable  time  back.  The  pre- 
sent universal  horror  at  transported  criminals  is  founded  on 
the  experience  of  the  prisoners  with  whidi,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  New  South  Wales  had  been  flooded,  from  the  idle 
day-rooms  or  profligate  hulks  of  Great  Britain.  Some  years 
must  elapse  before  the  effects  of  the  improved  discipline 
received,  and  laborious  habits  acquired,  in  the  jails  and 
penitentiaries  of  the  mother  country,  produces  any  general 
effect  on  public  opinion  m  its  distant  colonies. 

The  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  our  peoal  code  at  home, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  however  loudly  called  for  by 
considerations  of  justice  and  humanity,  has  undoubtedly  had 
a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  class  of  convicts  who 
have,  during  that  period,  been  sent  to  the  colonies.  In  so 
far  as  that  change  of  system  has  diminished  the  frequency  of 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  limited,  prac- 
tically speaking,  that  dreadful  penalty  to  cases  of  wilful  and 
inexcusable  murder,  it  must  command  the  assent  of  every 
benevolent  and  well-regulated  mind.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  change  has  not  stopped  there.  It  has  descended  throu^ 
every  department  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  come 
in  that  way  to  alter  much  for  the  worse  the  class  o/aiminais 
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'wbo  of  tate  years  have  been  sent  to  the  penal  colonies. 
The  men  vho  vere  formerlj  hanged  are  noyr  for  the  most 
part  transported ;  those  formerlj  transported  are  dot  im- 
prisoned ;  and  those  sent  abroad  have  almost  all,  on  repeated 
occasions,  been  previonslj  confined,  generally  for  a  very  long 
period.  As  imprisonment  scarcely  ever  vorka  any  reforma- 
tion on  the  moral  character  or  habita  of  a  prisoner,  whatever 
improTed  skill  in  handicraft  it  may  put  into  hia  fingers,  thia 
change  has  been  attended  vith  most  serious  and  pernicious 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  convicts  sent  to  the  colonies, 
and  gone  far  to  produce  the  aversion  vrith  which  they  are 
now  everywhere  regarded. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  by  those  practically  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  transportation  system  in  the  colonies, 
that  the  Irish  convicts  were  generally  the  best,  and  the  Scotch, 
beyond  all  question,  the  worst  who  arrived.  This  peculiarity, 
so  widely  different  from,  in  fact  precisely  the  reverse  of, 
what  has  been  observed  of  the  free  settlers  from  these  re- 
spective countries,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  frequently 
been  made  the  subject  of  remark,  and  excited  no  little  sur- 
prise. But  the  reason  of  it  >s  evident,  and,  when  once 
stated,  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  Scotch  law,  administered 
almost  entirely  by  professional  men,  and  on  fixed  principles, 
has  long  been  based  on  the  principle  of  transporting  persons 
only  who  were  deemed  irreclaimable  in  this  country.  Very 
few  have  been  sent  abroad  for  half  a  century,  from  Scotland, 
who  had  not  either  committed  some  very  grave  offence,  or 
been  four  or  five  times,  often  eight  or  ten  times,  previously 
convicted  and  imprisoned.  In  Ireland,  under  the  moderate 
and  lenient  sway  of  Irish  county  justices,  a  poacher  was 
often  transported  who  had  merely  been  caught  with  a  hare 
tucked  up  under  hia  coat  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
justice  of  such  severe  punishments  for  trivial  offences,  in 
the  first  instance,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
tendency  to  send  a  much  better  class  of  convicts  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  than  the  opposite  system  did  from  the  shores 
of  Caledonia.  Very  probably,  also,  the  system  of  giving 
prisoners  "  repeated  opportunities  of  amendment,"  as  it  is 
called  in  this  country — but  which,  in  fact,  would  be  more 
aptly  styled  "  renewed  opportunities  for  depravity  " — has, 
from  good  but  mistaken  motives,  been  carried  much  too  far 
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in  Scotland.  Be  this  a«  it  may,  nothiDg  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  subatitutioo  of  a  claaa  of  repeatedly  convicted 
and  hardened  offenders,  under  the  milder  system  of  pmush- 
ment  in  Great  Britain,  dnring  the  last  twenty  years,  for  one 
comparatirely  uninitiated  in  crime,  such  as  irere  formerly 
sent  out,  has  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  colonies, 
and  has  entirely  changed  the  sentiments  with  which  their 
arrival  was  formerly  regarded. 

But  by  far  the  most  powerful  cause,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  destroying 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  system  of  transportation,  and 
substituting  the  worst  possible  consequences  in  their  stead, 
has  been  the  sending  out  of  convicts  in  too  great  a  propor- 
tion to  the  free  popuiation,  and  the  consequent  neceasty 
for  substituting  the  gang  for  the  assignment  system.  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest,  indeed  of  paramount 
importance  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  unless  a 
remedy  is  found  for  it,  all  efforto  made  to  render  the  system 
of  transportation  palatable  to  the  colonies  will  prove  nuga- 
tory. Fortunately  the  means  of  remedying  that  evil  axQ  not 
only  easy,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  cheap,  and  perfectly 
efficaciooB ;  and  they  promise,  while  they  remedy  the  above- 
mentioned  evil,  to  confer,  in  other  respects,  signal  benefits 
both  oa  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

New  South  Wales  was  originally  selected,  and  not  with- 
out sufficient  reasons,  as  the  place  for  the  establishment  of 
penal  colonies,  because  the  distance  of  it  from  the  mother 
country,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  rendered  it  a  very 
difficult  matter  either  for  runaway  convicts,  or  for  those  who 
had  served  their  time,  to  get  home  again.  Once  sent  oul^ 
you  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  clear  of  them  for 
ever.  This  circumstance  was  certainly  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  parent  state;  and  it  was  no  disadvantage,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  to  the  colony,  so  long  as  the  number  of 
convicts  annuaUy  sent  out  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  whole 
convict  population  formed  a  small  minority  to  the  number  of 
free  settlers.  When  the  whole  number  committed  ar-year 
in  England  vas  4500,  and  iu  Scotland  under  100,  as  it  was 
in  Great  Britain  in  1804  or  1805,  the  settlement  of  con- 
victs on  the  distant  shores  of  Australia  worked  well.  They 
were  glad  to  get  the  300  or  400  annually  sent  oat ;  they 
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were  benefited  by  their  forced  labour ;  asd  the  free  settlers 
were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  them  vith  ease  iu  subjec- 
tioo,  and  prevent  their  habits  from  contaminating  those  of 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  But  vhen  the  commit- 
menta  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  risen  to  50,000 
or  60,000  a-year,  and  the  convicts  sent  out  to  4000  or  5000 
aonnally,  as  they  have  done  for  some  years  past,  the  case 
vae  entirely  altered.  The  polluted  stream  became  much 
too  large  and  powerful  for  the  land  it  was  intended  to 
fertilise ;  it  did  more  harm  than  good,  and  became  the 
object  of  uniform  and  undisguised  arersion. 

The  distance  of  Australia  from  the  mother  country,  which 
formerly  had  been  so  great  an  advantage  to  both  parties, 
now  became  the  greatest  possible  evil ;  because  it  prevented, 
at  the  time  this  great  influx  of  convicts  was  going  on,  the 
immigration  of  freemen  from  preserving  anything  like  a  due 
proportion  to  it.  When  the  convicts  rose  to  2000  and 
3000  yearly,  the  free  settlers  should  have  been  raised  to 
8000  or  10,000  annually.  This  would  have  kept  all  right ; 
because  the  tainted  population  would  have  been  always  in 
a  small  minority  compared  to  the  virtuous ;  order  would 
have  been  preserved  by  the  decided  majority  of  the  well- 
disposed  ;  and  the  assignment  system,  the  parent  of  so  much 
good,  still  rendered  practicable  by  the  ceaseless  extension  of 
free  settlers  in  the  wilds  of  nature.  But  the  distance  of 
Australia  rendered  this  impracticable,  when  the  emigration 
of  freemen  was  left  to  its  own  unaided  resources.  Steam  navi- 
gation contributed  powerfully  to  throw  it  into  the  background 
for  all  but  the  very  highest  class  of  emigrants.  The  voyage 
to  Australia  is  one  of  fourteen  thousand  miles ;  it  takes 
from  five  to  six  months,  must  still  be  performed  by  sailing 
vessels,  and  costs  about  £l6  a-head  for  the  ordinary  class 
of  emigrants.  That  to  America  is  one  of  three  thousand 
railea,  it  takes  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  is  performed 
by  great  numbers  of  steam  as  well  as  sailing  vessels,  and  costs 
from  £3  to  £4  a-bead  for  the  same  class  of  passengers.* 

*  While  we  write  thees  lines,  the  following  RdTertiBement.  which  appeared  in 
the  Timei  of  Oct.  10, 1819,  wiU  illustrate  thi^  vital  diffarance  :— 

"EmoRATiDH. — The  undersigiied  are  prepared  to  forward  intending  emigranta 
to  ereiy  colony  dow  open  for  colomsatiou,  at  the  fallowing  ratea  of  pMSage- 
moneyi^To  Sydney,  £15;  Melbourne,  £16  ;  Adelaide,  £16;  Swan  BiTer,£30i 
Vaa  Diemen'a  Land,  £20  ;  New  Zealand,  £18;  Cq>eof  Oood  Hope,  £10;  Natal, 
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These  facta  are  deciaive,  and  must  alvajs  continne  so, 
agaiost  the  choice  of  Auatri^a  as  the  place  of  their  destina^ 
tioD  bj  the  great  bulk  of  ordinary  emigrants.  Several 
young  men  of  good  family,  indeed,  tempted  bj  the  high 
profits  generally  made  there  in  the  vool  trade,  and  the 
boundless  facilities  for  the  multiplication  of  flocks  vhich  its 
prairies  afforded,  have  settled  there,  and  some  hare  done 
well.  But  of  ordinary  labourers,  and  persons  to  do  the 
vork  of  common  Torkmen,  there  has  always  been  felt  a  very 
great  deficiency — for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  the  voyage.  The  settlers  were  almost 
entirely  of  the  better  class,  and  they  were  in  no  proportion 
at  all  to  the  number  of  the  convicts.  This  distinctly  appears. 
Dot  only  from  the  extravagant  wages  paid  to  shephenls  and 
common  labourers,  generally  not  less  than  five  or  six  shillings 
a-day,  but  from  the  very  limited  number  of  emigrants,  even 
during  the  distress  of  the  last  three  years,  (when  the  voluntary 
emigration  had  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
annually  from  the  British  islands,)  who  have  gone  to  our 
colonies  in  New  South  Wales.* 

This  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  has  been  attended  with  a 
double  disadvantage.  In  the  first  place,  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  convicts  sent  to  Sidney,  compared  with 
the  small  number  of  free  settlers,  has  for  a  long  time  past 
rendered  the  continuance  of  the  assignment  system  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  gang  system,  to  take  off  and  embody  the 
surplus  numbers,  became  in  a  manner  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  manners  of  the  colony,  its  habits,  its  prospects,  its 
morality,  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  this  diange.  The 
emancipated  convicts  who  have  made  money,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  canary  birds,"  have  pressed  upon  the  heels,  and 
come  to  excite  the  jealousy,  of  the  free  settlers.  The  accu- 
mulation of  convicts  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  has  checked 
the  immigration  of  free  labour,  perpetuated  the  frightful 

£10;  California,  £2S ;  New  York,  £2,  10b.  ;  Philadelphia  £2,  10b.;  NewOrloua, 
£3.— HiHRBON  &  Co— 11  Union  Strut,  BinaitiffAom.' 

*  Einigraiits  &om  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  AusUvJia  and  Nei*  Zealand : — 

lesa,        .        8,12*  18*2,        .        8,634 

6,054  1S43,        .        8,4re 

14,021  1B44,        .        2,229 

1G,72«  1845,        .  8S0 

15,8.10  1S46,        .        2,327 

S2,62£ 


IS31, 

1,B61 

1832, 

3,733 

1833, 

4,093 

1S34, 

2,sao 
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ineqoalitj  of  the  sexes,  and  led  to  the  most  lamentable  dis- 
orders. The  gang  system  of  necessity  introduced,  because 
free  settlers  did  not  exist  to  take  the  convicts  off  under  the 
aaaignment  system,  perpetuated  in  the  colony  the  vices  of 
the  hulks,  the  depravity  of  the  galleys.  The  whole  benefits 
of  transportation  to  the  convicts,  their  whole  chances  of 
amendment  are  lost,  when,  instead  of  being  sent  to  rural 
labour  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods  and  the  prairies,  they 
are  huddled  together,  in  gangs  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
without  hope  to  counterbalance  evil  propensities,  or  induce- 
ment to  resist  the  seduction  of  mutual  bad  example.  These 
evils  were  so  sensibly  felt,  and  led  to  such  energetic  repre- 
sentations to  the  government  at  home,  that  at  length  the 
colony  was  pacified,  but  at  the  same  time  its  progress 
checked,  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1837,  that  no  more  con- 
victs, for  a  limited  time,  should  be  sent  to  Sidney  or  its 
dependencies. 

But  this  only  shifted  the  seat  of  the  evil,  and  augmented 
its  intensity.  The  convicts,  now  swelled  to  nearly  foor 
thousand  a-year,  could  not  be  kept  at  home ;  they  required 
to  be  sent  somewhere,  and  where  was  that  place  to  be  1 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  selected,  being  the  most  southemly 
portion  of  New  Holland,  and  of  course  the  farthest  removed 
from  this  country  ;  and  thither  nearly  the  whole  convicts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  soon  above  'thirty-five  hundred 
annually  in  number,  were  sent  for  several  years.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  prodigious  influx  of  criminals  into  an  infant 
colony,  so  far  removed  from  the  parent  state  that  it  cost 
^20  a-head  to  send  a  common  labourer  there — and  of 
course  no  free  emigration  in  proportionate  aumbers  could  be 
expected  without  public  aid — might  easily  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Government  did  nothing  to  encourage  the  simul- 
taneous settlement  of  free  settlers  in  that  distant  land,  thuB 
flooded  with  convicts,  or  so  Uttle  as  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  consequence  was  that,  ere  long,  three-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  convicts.  Every  one  knows, 
none  could  have  failed  to  anticipate  the  consequences.  The 
morals  of  the  settlement,  thus  having  a  majority  of  its  inha- 
bitants convicts,  were  essentially  injured.  Crimes  unutterable 
were  committed  ;  the  hideous  inequality  of  the  sexes  induced 
its  usual  and  frightful  disorders ;  the  police,  how  severe  and 
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Ti^lant  Boerer,  became  unable  to  coerce  tbe  rapidly- 
increaaing  moltitade  of  criminals ;  the  most  daring  fled  to 
the  woods,  where  they  became  bush-rangers ;  life  became 
insecure  ;  property  sank  to  half  its  former  valae.  So 
powerfnl,  and  evidently  well  founded,  were  the  representa- 
tions made  on  the  subject  to  the  legialatnre,  that  it  became 
eTident  that  a  remedy  must  be  applied  ;  and  this  was  done 
by  lui  Order  in  Council  in  1844,  which  suspended  entirdy 
for  two  years  the  transportation  of  male  convicts  to  the 
colonies.  That  of  females  was  still  and  most  propeiiy  con< 
tinned,  in  the  hope  that,  by  doing  so,  the  inequality  of  the 
sexes  in  Australia  might  in  some  degree  be  corrected. 

But  this  measure,  like  all  the  rest,  not  being  founded  on 
the  right  principle,  has  entirely  failed.  The  accumnlation 
of  offenders  in  the  British  islands,  from  the  stoppage  of  tbe 
osoal  vent  by  which  they  were  formerly  carried  off,  soon 
became  insupportable.  The  jails  were  crowded  to  suffocatioD ; 
it  was  ere  long  found  to  be  necessary  to  liberate  many  persons, 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  two,  to  make  way  for  new  inmates.  The  liberated  convicts 
were  soon  back  in  their  old  haunts,  and  at  their  old  practices; 
and  the  great  increase  of  serious  crimes,  such  as  robberies, 
burglaries,  and  murders,  demonstrated  that  the  public  morals 
in  the  great  towns  were  rapidly  giving  way,  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  that  worst  species  of  crimin^a — liberated  convicts. 
The  judges  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  common 
with  every  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  who  had  daily  proofs,  in  the  discharge  of  their  important 
ofiBdal  duties,  of  the  total  failure  of  the  imprisonment  system, 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  a  return  to  transportation. 

All  the  temporary  expedients  adopted,  such  as  Gibraltar, 
Bermnda,  &c.,  soon  failed  from  the  rapid  increase  of  convicts, 
who  greatly  exceeded  all  the  means  left  of  taking  them  off. 
Government  became  convinced  that  they  had  made  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction  ;  and  they  most  wisely  took  counsel 
from  experience,  and  determined  to  resume  the  practice  of 
sending  convicts  abroad.  But,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
renewed  attempt,  they  were  met  by  the  refusal  of  the  colonies 
to  take  them.  The  Cape  is  almost  in  rebellion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  despair  of  flndiug  a  willing  colony,  it  is  SMd 
they  have  in  contemplation  to  send  them  to  be  roasted  under 
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the  white  cliffa,  and  to  increase  the  already  redundant 
population  of  Malta. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  do  any  such  thing.  The  aoIutioQ 
of  the  transportation  question  is  easj,  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed perfectly  efficacioae.  Government  have  only  to  com- 
mence the  discharge  of  one  of  their  most  important  social 
duties  to  get  rid  of  all  their  difiQculties,  and  render  the 
immigration  of  criminals,  as  it  was  in  time  past,  aa  great  a 
blessing  to  the  colonies,  and  as  ardently  desired,  as  of  late 
years  it  has  been  a  curse,  and  earnestly  deprecated. 

Transportation  is  a  blessing  to  a  colony,  when  the  con- 
victs are  kept  in  a  minority,  perhaps  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  community  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  when  they  are 
not  hanlened  in  crime,  and  all  instmcted  in  some  useful 
trade.  In  such  circumstances,  they  are  the  greatest  possible 
addition  to  its  strength,  riches,  and  progress,  and  will  always 
be  gladly  received. 

Transportation  is  a  curse  when  the  convicts  sent  out  are 
BO  numerous,  and  the  free  settlers  so  few,  that  the  former 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  compared  to  the 
latter,  and  when  their  habits  are  those  of  hardened  irre- 
claimable criminals,  instead  of  youthful  novices  in  crime.  If 
they  become  a  majority,  certain  niin  may  be  anticipated  to 
the  colony  thus  flooded  with  crime. 

The  difficulties  which  now  beset  the  transportation  ques- 
tion have  all  arisen  from  our  having  pursued  a  course,  of 
late  years,  which  rendered  the  settlement  of  convicts  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing,  as  it  was  at  first,  when  the  system  was 
directly  the  reverse.  To  render  it  a  blessing  again,  we  have 
only  to  restore  the  circumstances  which  made  it  so  formerly 
— sending  out  the  convicts  when  not  completely  hardened 
in  depravity,  and  in  such  a  proportion  to  the  free  settlers  as 
to  keep  t^m  a  small  minority  to  the  free  and  untainted 
part  of  the  community.  The  immigration  of  convicts  to  our 
colonies  is  like  that  of  the  Irish  into  western  Britain  :  every- 
thing depends  on  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  They  are  very  useful  if  a  fourth  ;  they 
can  be  borne  if  they  are  a  third  ;  but  let  them  become  a 
majority,  and  they  wiU  soon  land  the  country  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Skibbereen  or  Connemara. 

We  cannot  diminish  the  numbers  of  convicts  transported ; 
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OD  the  contrary,  -vofiil  results  have  made  ua  aware  that  it 
should  be  materially  increased.  Experience  haa  taught  us, 
also,  that  yoluntary  unaided  emigration  cannot  enable  the 
free  settlers  in  Australia  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  British  islaudk  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  The  ansver  is  simple :  Dischai^  in  part  the  vast 
duty,  80  long  neglected  by  govemment,  of  providing,  at  the 
public  expense,  for  the  emigration  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  most  indigent  of  the  untainted  portions  of  the  c»mmu< 
nity,  who  cannot  get  abroad  on  their  own  resources,  and 

SETTLE   THEM   IS    THE   SAME  COLONr  WITH  THE  CONVICTS. 

Do  this,  and  the  labour  market  is  lightened  at  home  ;  the 
coDTicts  are  kept  in  a  small  minority  abroad ;  the  ccdony, 
thus  aided  by  the  combined  virtue  and  the  penal  labour  of 
the  mother  country,  is  secured  of  prosperity  and  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  and  its  rate  of  increase  will  soon  induce  the  other 
colonies  to  petition  for  a  share  of  the  proli6c  stream. 

At  present,  there  are,  or  at  least  should  he,  above  5000 
criminals  annually  transported  from  the  British  islands.* 
The  cost  of  settUng  a  free  labourer  in  Austraha  is  about 
£16  a-head.  To  send  16,000  free  labourers  with  these 
5000  criminals  would  cost  jnst  £256,000  a-year.  Call  it 
£300,000  yearly,  to  make  room  for  the  probable  increase  of 
criminals,  from  the  growing  necessities  or  depravity  of  the 
mother  country,  and  to  provide  for  the  extra  and  unavoidable 
expenses  of  an  infant  establishment,  and  the  transportation 
question  is  at  once  solved,  a  great  relief  is  aflfort^  to  the 
distressed  labourers  of  the  parent  state,  and  a  certain  market 
for  our  manufactures  is  provided,  which  will  double  every 
two  or  three  years,  as  long  as  the  system  is  continued. 

Let  Government,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  propose  these 
terms  to  the  colonies,  and  we  shall  see  if  any  of  them  will 
refuse  them.  If  none  will  dose  with  them,  let  them  at  once 
establish  a  new  colony  on  these  principles,  in  some  unoccu- 
pied part  of  New  Holland.  In  twelve  months,  there  will 
be  a  race  for  who  is  to  get  a  share  of  the  fertilising  stream. 

*  Sentenced  to  be  tnioeported : — 

Englknd.  ScaUud.  Inlud.  Tvtai. 

1846,  .        .        .        2805  3fi2  7S3  MIO 

1847,  .   .     asge     4S6    aiss     6537 

1848,  .        .        .        SilSI  4S9  2678t  63SS 

t  Rabdnan. 
—ParUmnentarf  Ettarnt,  1846-8. 
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Sixteen  thousand  free  settlers,  and  five  or  ah.  thousand  cod- 
victa,  annually  sent  to  any  colony,  would  cause  its  numbers 
to  double  every  two,  and  its  prosperity  to  triple  in  value 
every  three  years.  Everything  would  go  on  in  a  geomebrical 
progression.  It  would  soon  rival  California  in  progress  and 
reputation.  Capital  woxdd  rapidly  follow  this  scene  of 
activity  and  progress.  Moneyed  men  are  not  slow  in  dia- 
corering  vliere  labour  is  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap, 
and  where  their  investments  are  doubled  in  amount  and 
value  every  two  or  three  years.  A  colony  thus  powerfully 
supported  by  the  parent  state  would  soon  distance  all  ibj 
competitors  :  while  the  Cape,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
were  slumbering  on  with  a  population  doubling  every  ten 
years,  from  the  tardy  and  feeble  support  of  free  emigrants 
OQ  their  own  resources,  the  establishment  thus  protected 
would  double  in  two  or  three.  Voluntary  emigrants  would 
crowd  to  the  scene  of  activity,  progress,  and  opulence.  The 
20,000  persons  annually  sent  out  would  immediately  become 
consumers  of  our  maniactureB  to  the  extent  of  £150,000 
a-year  :*  and  this  rate  would  be  doubled  the  very  next 
year !  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  it  would  amount  to 
£800,000  or  £900,000  annnally.  What  a  relief  at  once 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  now  labouring  so 
severely  under  the  combined  effect  of  foreign  competition 
and  a  declining  home  market,  and  the  starving  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  where  half  a  million  of  stout  labourers — admirable 
workmen  in  a  foreign  country,  though  wretched  ones  in  their 
own — are  pining  in  hopeless  destitution,  a  harden  upon  their 
parishes,  or  Socking  in  ruinous  multitudes  to  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow. 

But  where  is  the  X300,000  to  come  from  1  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  no  money ;  taxation  has  reached 
its  limits ;  and  loans  are  out  of  the  question.  What  1  have 
free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency,  then,  so  quickly  pros- 
trated the  resources  of  the  country,  that  the  nation  which, 
in  1813,  with  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  at  the  close 
of  a  twenty  years'  costly  war,  raised  £72,000,000  by  taxa- 
tion, and  £80,000,000  by  loan,  cannot  now,  with  thirty 
millions,  for  so  very  important  an  object,  after  thirty-three 
years  of  unbroken  peace,  muster  up  £300,000  a  year  ?     A 

*  At  tlie  nte  of  £7,  lis.  a-heod — the  prenut  nte  in  AuEtnlk. 
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ebilling  a  gallon  added  to  the  present  dutj  on  the  6,259,000 
gallpnB  of  vhiskj  onnuallj  consumed  in  Scotland  alone,  in 
demoralising  the  commuoitj,  would  provide  the  requisite 
earn,  and  tend  to  equalise  the  rniaooa  exemption  whicji 
Scotland  now  enjoys  in  the  manufacture  of  that  attractiTe 
and  pernicious  liquor.  An  additional  duty  of  the  same 
amount  on  the  12,000,000  gallons  umually  consumed 
in  England,  would  raise  double  the  sum.  But  if  Gorero- 
ment,  despite  the  £100,000,000  we  were  promised  bj  free 
trade,  cannot  afford  £300,000  a-year  for  this  Tital  object, 
let  it  be  laid  ou  the  counties  as  part  of  the  prison  or  cooDtj 
rates.  A  little  reflection  would  soon  show  erery  person  of 
sense  in  the  country,  that  its  amount  could  speedily  be  saved 
in  prison  and  poor-rates. 

Simultaneously  with  this  change,  an  alteration,  equally 
loudly  called  for,  should  take  place  in  the  administration  of 
our  criminal  law  at  home.  The  present  system  of  inflicting 
short  imprisonments  at  first,  and  reserving  long  imprison- 
ments and  trausportation  for  criminals  who  have  plied  tiieir 
trade  of  pillage  for  two  or  three  years,  should  be  abolished. 
Imprisonment  should  consist  of  three  kinds:— 1.  A  very 
short  imprisonment,  perhaps  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  for  the 
youngest  criminals  and  a  first  trifling  offence,  intended  to 
terrify  merely,  2.  For  a  second  offence,  however  trivial — 
or  a  first,  if  considerable,  and  indicating  an  association  wiUi 
professional  thieves — a  long  imprisonment  of  nine  numtia 
or  a  year,  sufficient  to  teach  every  one  a  trade,  should  inva- 
riably be  inflicted.  3.  The  criminal  who  has  been  thus 
imprisoned,  and  taught  a  trade,  should,  when  next  convicted, 
be  instantly  transported.  In  this  way  a  triple  advantage 
would  be  gained.  1.  The  immense  number  of  prisoners  now 
constantly  in  confinement  in  the  British  islands  wonld  be 
materially  lessened,  and  the  prison-rates  proportionallj 
relieved.  2.  The  cost  of  now  maintaining  a  convict  in  one 
of  the  public  penitentiaries,  to  prepare  him  for  transpor- 
tation, is  not  less  than  £l7  or  £18.  Every  year  be  is 
detained  would  be  almost  entirely  saved;  he  would  be  pre- 
pared for  it,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  by  bis  previoiu 
imprisonment  3.  The  character  and  habits  of  the  coDTicti 
sent  out  would  be  materially  improved,  by  getting  compara- 
tively young  and  untainted  men  for  penal  labour,  inst^  of 
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old  offeadere,  vbo  have  learoed  no  other  trade  than  tliat  of 
thieTing.  To  the  country  it  would  undoubtedly  save  £60 
or  £80  on  eac^  criminal  transported,  by  removing  bim  at 
tbe  oommencement  of  his  career,  when  bis  reformation  waa 
possible,  instead  of  waiting  till  its  dose,  when  be  bad  lived 
for  three  or  four  years  in  flasb-iioiiBes  and  prisons  at  the 
public  expense,  paid  in  depredations  or  prison-rates,  and 
acquired  nothing  but  habits  wbich  rendered  any  change  of 
character  abroad  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  prisons 
would  become,  instead  of  mere  receptacles  of  rice,  great 
houses  of  industry,  where  tbe  most  dangerous  and  burden- 
some part  of  our  population  would  bo  trained  for  a  Ufe  of 
industry  and  utility  in  tbe  colonies. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  great  object  in  poor-bouses, 
houses  of  refuge,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  where  the 
destitute  poor  children  are  maintained  at  tbe  public  expense, 
or  that  of  foundations  bequeathed  by  tbe  piety  of  former 
times,  should  be  to  prepare  the  young  of  both  sexes,  by 
previous  education,  for  tlie  habits  and  duties  of  colonists  ; 
and,  when  tbej  become  adults,  send  them  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  the  ptUtlic  or  the  institution.  Incalculable  would 
be  the  blessings  which  would  ensue,  both  to  the  public  morals 
and  the  public  expenditure,  from  the  steady  adoption  of  this 
principle.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  well  known  to  all 
practically  acquainted  with  this  subject,  that .  a  large 
proportion  of  the  orphan  or  destitute  boys,  educated  in  this 
manner  at  the  public  expense,  in  public  institutions,  become 
thieves,  and  nearly  all  the  girls  prostitutes.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  young  creatures  of  both  sexes,  turned  out 
without  a  home,  relation,  or  friend,  shortly  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  into  the  midst  of  an  old  and  luxurious  community, 
overloaded  with  labour,  abounding  in  snares,  thickly  beset 
with  temptations.  Removed  to  Australia,  the  Cape,  or 
Canada,  they  might  do  well,  and  would  prove  as  great  a 
Uessmg  in  those  colonies,  where  labour  is  dear,  women  wanted, 
and  land  boundless,  as  they  are  a  burden  here,  where  labour 
is  cheap,  women  redundant,  and  land  all  occupied.  Every 
shilling  laid  out  in  the  training  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in 
such  situations,  for  the  duties  of  colonial  life,  and  sending 
them  to  it  when  adults,  would  save  three  in  future  prison  or 
poor  rates.     A  pauper  or  criminal,  costing  the  nation  £l5 
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or  £20  a-jear,  vould  be  coDverted  into  an  iodepeDdent  man 
living  on  hia  labour,  and  consuming  £7  or  £8  worth  yearly 
of  the  manufactureB  of  his  native  conntry. 

The  number  of  emigranta  vho  now  annually  leave  the 
British  shores,  is  above  250,000  1*  It  might  naturally 
have  been  supposed  that  so  prodigious  a  removal  of  persons, 
most  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  would  have  contributed 
in  a  material  degree  to  lighten  the  market  of  labour,  and 
lessen  the  number  of  persons  who,  by  idleness  or  despera- 
tion, are  thrown  into  habits  of  crime.  But  the  result 
has  been  just  the  reverse  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  has  contri- 
buted BO  powerfully  to  increase  crime,  and  augment  destita- 
tion  among  the  labouring  classes  of  late  years,  as  this  very 
emigration.  The  reason  is  evident.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  the  wrong  class  which  has  gone  ahroad.  It  is  the 
employer,  not  the  employed  ;  the  holders  of  little  capitals, 
not  the  holders  of  none.  Left  to  its  own  imaided  resources, 
emigration  could  be  undertaken  only  by  persons  possessed 
of  some  funds  to  pay  their  passage.  It  took  £100  to 
transport  a  family  to  Australia  \  £20  or  £30  to  America. 
The  destitute,  the  insolvent,  the  helpless,  could  not  get  away, 
and  they  fell  in  overwhehning  and  crushing  multitudes  on  the 
parish  funds,  county  rates,  and  charity  of  the  benevolent  at 
home.  Labour  became  everywhere  redundant,  because  so 
many  of  the  employers  of  labour  had  gone  away.  The  grand 
object  for  all  real  lovers  of  their  country  now,  should  be  to 
induce  government  or  the  counties  to  provide  means  for  the 
emigration,  on  a  large  scale,  of  destitute  labourers,  chained 
by  their  poverty  to  the  soil.  About  150,000  persons  have 
annually  emigrated  from  Ireland  for  the  last  three  years, 
carrying  with  them  above  half  its  agricultural  capital ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  many  districts  the  land  is 
uncultivated,  and  the  bank-notes  tn  circulation,  which,  m 
1846,  were  £7,500,000,  have  smk  in  August  1849  to 
£3,833,000  1 1  The  small  cultivators,  the  employers  of  the 
poor,  have  disappeared,  and  with  them  their  capital — leaving 
only  to  the  owners  of  land  a  crowd  of  starving,  unemployed 
labourers,  to  consume  their  rents.   A  miUion  of  such  starring 

•  Vii:-~lSi7,25Sfi00i  1818,248,000;  181S,  nsdentood  to  be  Etill  hiser.— 
ParlioMmiary  Reparti. 
t  S«e  DvbHn  Univertity  MagiaiM,  October  18iG,  p.  972. 
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labourers  now  oppress  the  iodustiy  of  Ireland.  Such  is  the 
result  of  agitation  at  home,  and  free  trade  in  emigration 
abroad.  The  American  papers  tell  ns,  that  each  of  these 
starring  Insbmen,  if  strong  and  healthy,  is  vorth  1000 
dollars  to  the  United  States.  Free-trade  emigration  can 
never  send  them  out ;  it  can  transport  onlj  those  who  can 
paj.  A  large  increase  of  penal  emigration,  coupled  with 
such  a  proportionate  influx,  at  the  public  expense,  of  free 
Bottlers,  as  would  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  evil,  at  once 
aolves  the  Transportation  Question,  and  is  the  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  that  of  Emigration. 
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FREE  TKADE  AT  ITS  ZENITH 

[BLACEWOOira  HAOAZINB,D(caHUKl8tt] 

Tt  vas  observed  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  his  speech  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last 
session  of  ParliameDt,  that  those  'who  reproached  the  nev 
system  vith  all  the  suffering  the  country  had  undergone 
during  the  last  three  years,  forgot  or  concealed  the  tiict, 
that  that  system  was  partially  introduced  by  the  tariff  of 
1842,  vhich  so  materially  diminished  the  import-duties  (m 
rude  produce  in  that  year ;  and  that  the  three  folloving 
years  (those  of  1843,  1844,  and  1845)  were  the  most  pros- 
perous that  Great  Britain  has  eyer  experienced.  Is  it  then 
just,  he  added,  when  quasi  free  trade  in  1842  produced 
such  beneficial  results,  to  charge  complete  free  trade  in  1846 
with  the  subsequent  distress  which  has  occurred  ?  the  more 
especially  as  adrentitious  causes — ^in  particular,  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846,  and  the  European  revolutions  of  1848 — 
amply  account  for  the  change,  without  supposing  that  tiie 
same  principles,  when  carried  into  practice  in  1846,  pro- 
duced such  widely  different  results  from  those  which  had 
attended  their  adoption,  to  a  certain  extent,  four  years 
before. 

The  observation  is  a  fair  one,  and  apparently  of  material 
weight  in  the  great  question  now  at  issue  in  Uie  nation. 
When  properly  considered,  however,  it  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  free-trade  measures  which  the  right  honourable  baronet 
has  introduced,  but  only  shows  that  it  is  to  the  combination 
of  those  measures  with  another  element  of  still  more  general 
and  potent  agency,  that  the  disaster  has  been  owing.  In 
the  interval,  be  it  recollected,  between  1842  and  1846,  the 
new  currency  restriction  bills  were  passed,  and  free  trade 
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received  its  full  devehpmetU.  The  Bank  Charter  Bill  of 
England  received  the  rojal  aasent  in  1844,  that  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  in  1845.  Free  trade  in  grain  was  introduced 
in  July  1846  ;  in  sugar  in  May  1847 ;  in  shipping  in  May 
1849.  The  harvests  of  the  years  from  1846  to  1849  have 
been,  as  usual  in  this  climate,  cbeqaered :  that  of  1846  vas 
fiur  in  grain,  bat  sadly  deficient  in  potatoes ;  that  of  1847 
vaa  above  an  average  in  both ;  that  of  1848  deficient  in  the 
south  of  England  in  com  ;  that  of  1849  generally  very  good. 
The  years  from  1842  to  1846,  therefore,  vere  not  a  trial  of 
free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency,  acttTig  simvMansously 
— they  were  a  trial  only  of  semi-free  trade,  without  the  new 
monetary  laws,  co-eziBting  with  a  railway  mania  in  the 
paltny  days  of  its  progress,  and  other  favourable  circum- 
stances, which  concealed,  as  will  be  immediately  shown,  its 
actual  tendency.  Real  free  trade  haa  begun  to  act,  aUmg 
with  a  restricted  currency,  for  the  first  time,  in  1846.  The 
harvests  since  have  been,  on  the  whole,  average  ones — 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  generally  may,  in  this  variable 
climate,  be  expected  in  future  years.  It  is  since  1846, 
therefore,  that  we  are  to  look,  in  this  country,  for  the  real 
proof  of  the  effects  of  the  combined  free  trade  and  currenct/ 
measures  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  introduced  ;  and  unless 
they  are  taken  together,  the  practical  tendency  of  both  will 
be  entirety  misnnderstood.  The  right  honourable  baronet 
has  done  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  pointing 
out  the  difierence  in  the  state  of  the  country  before  and 
after  1846  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  up  the  subject 
by  tracing  the  difference  to  its  real  source,  and  endeavouring 
to  detach  from  the  question  the  simultaneous  circumstances 
which  have  been  so  often  referred  to  as  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena. The  inquiry  is  the  more  Important,  that  the  Pro- 
tection party  as  a  body  have,  with  a  few  striking  and  illus- 
trious exceptions,  *  never  seen  the  currency  question  in  its 
true  light,  as  accompanied  with  that  of  free  trade,  and,  by 
not  doing  so,  have  both  voluntarily  relinquished  the  most 
poverfnl  lever  wherewith  to  shake  the  strength  of  their 
opponents,  and  finiled  in  instructing  the  public  mind  either 
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ID  the  real  causes  of  their  suSerings,  or  the  means  bj  which 
thej  are  likely  to  be  alleviated. 

Various  circumstaDces  hare  been  studiously  kept  out  of 
view  by  the  free-trade  party,  in  reference  to  the  years  from 
1842  to  1846,  vhich  really  vere  mainly  instrumental  in 
producing  the  prosperity  of  that  period.  And  many  others 
have  been  emphatically  dvelt  upon,  in  reference  to  the  years 
since  1846,  'which  really  had  very  httle  hand  in  produdiig 
these  disasters. 

The  first  circumstaoce  which  had  a  powerful  infiuence  in 
producing  the  prosperity  from  1842  to  1846,  was  the  return 
of  £ne  seasons  after  five  bad  harvests  in  succession,  which 
closed  in  1841.  The  summer,  and  still  more  the  autumn, 
of  1842,  was  a  long  and  unbroken  period  of  sunshine,  which 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  men  after  the  long  series  of  dreary 
and  cheerless  years  which  had  preceded  it.  The  subsequent 
years,  from  1842  to  1846,  were  very  fine  seasons,  the  har- 
vests of  which  were  all  above  an  average.  This  is  decisively 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of  grain  for 
the  years  from  1839  to  1841,  and  from  1842  to  1845* 
The  tariff  of  1842  without  doubt  contributed  to  bring  about, 
in  some  degree,  this  reduction  of  prices ;  but  still,  as  the 
sliding'Scale  was  then  in  operation,  and  the  import  duties 
were  in  general  6s.  and  9a.  the  quarter,  the  effect  must  have 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  succession  of  fine  seasons.  No 
one  can  have  lived  through  that  period,  without  recollecting 
that  this  was  the  case.  But  the  cheap  prices  which  result 
from  abundant  harvests  and  improved  cultivation  at  home, 
are  the  greatest  of  all  public  blessings,  as  much  as  the  cheap 
prices  arising  from  extended  importation  from  abroad  and 
the  consequent  depression  of  agriculture  at  home,  are  the 
greatest  of  all  curses.  The  first  enriches  the  manufacturer, 
by  the  previous  comfort  of  the  fanner,  and  the  plenty  diffused 
through  the  land  by  his  exertions ;  the  last  gives  a  tem- 
porary stimulus  to  the  manufacturer,  by  the  cheapness  which 
is  fatal  to  the  domestic  cultivator,  and,  by  abridging  the  home 
market,  speedily  makes  the  manufacturer  share  in  his  ruin. 

■  Average  prioe  of  wheat  in  London  in — 

18SB,  .        .        67    11     I     1843,  ...        49      0 

1839,  68      7     I    1843,  ...        47      4 

1840,  .        65      e     ;     1844,  ...        46      S 

1841,  .  64      6     I     1846,  ...        60    ID 
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The  second  circumstance  vhich  tended  to  produce  the 
prosperity  from  1842  to  1845,  was  the  giorioua  successes 
which,  in  the  first  of  these  years,  succeeded  to  the  Affghan- 
istaun  disasters.  We  all  recollect  the  throb  of  exultation 
which  beat  in  the  breast  of  the  nation  when  the  astonishing 
news  arrived,  in  November  1842,  that  a  single  Delhi  Ga- 
zette had  announced  the  second  capture  of  Cabul,  in  the 
centre  of  Asia,  and  the  dictating  a  glorious  peace  to  the 
Celestial  Empire,  under  the  walls  of  Nankin.  Not  only 
was  our  Indian  empire  secured  for  a  long  period,  by  those 
astonishing  triumphs,  bat  its  strength  was  demonstrated  in 
a  way  of  all  others  the  best  calculated  to  insure  confidence 
in  its  future  prosperity.  The  eflPect  of  this  upon  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  prosperity  was  great  and  imme- 
diate. Confidence  rerived  from  so  marvellous  a  proof  of 
the  resources  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  had  so  speedily 
risen  superior  to  so  terrible  a, disaster.  Speculation  was 
renewed  on  a  great  scale,  from  the  sanguine  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  boundless  markets  opened  for  our  manufactures 
in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  in  the  Chinese  dominions.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  glorious  turn 
thus  givea  to  our  Eastern  affairs,  and  the  gleam  of  sunshine 
which  they  threw  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  for  his 
fortitude,  when  the  previous  disastrous  news  arrived,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  it.  But  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, and  the  tariff^  of  1842,  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
they  had  with  the  afi^airs  of  the  moon. 

The  third  circumstance  which  tended  to  bring  about  the 
prosperity  from  1842  to  1845,  was  the  revival  in  the  home 
market,  which,  on  the  first  gleam  of  returning  prosperity, 
arose  with  redoubled  energy  from  the  very  magnitude  of 
previons  deterioration  and  suffering.  During  the  long  train 
of  disasters  which  followed  the  great  importation  of  grain, 
and  consequent  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  in  1839 
— which  compelled  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  first  time 
recorded  ia  history,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  France 
for  assistance — all  classes  of  the  people  had  undergone  very 
severe  privations.  The  depression  bad  been  geueral  in 
extent,  and  unprecedented  in  duration,  till  it  was  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  effects  of  the  terrible  mone- 
tary crisis  of  October  1847.     Stocks  of  goods  were  reduced 
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to  the  lowest  amount  consistent  vith  the  keeping  up  ereo  a 
ehov  of  busiDees  ;  comforts  of  Tarions  sorts  had  been  long 
abandoned  bj  a  lai^  portion  of  the  middle  and  vcnrking 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  capital,  in  great  part  anem- 
plojed,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  moneyed  men,  and  the 
competition  for  safe  iuTestment  lowered  the  rate  of  interest. 
It  was  soon  down  to  3  and  2^  per  cent.  In  these  circaiii> 
stances,  the  reriTal  of  trade,  owing  to  the  Eastern  rictorieB 
and  fine  harrest  of  1842,  acted  immediatelj,  and  with  the 
most  Tirifjing  effect,  on  the  home  market.  A  roah  took 
place  to  replace  worn-out  garments,  to  renre  long  abandoned 
but  unforgotten  enjoyments.  This  result  always  ensues,  and 
is  attended  with  very  important  effects,  after  a  long  period 
of  depression  and  suffering.  It  is  beginning,  from  the  same 
causes,  amongst  us  at  this  time.  But  no  opinion  can  be 
formed,  of  the  extent  or  probable  duration  of  such  reyired 
activity,  from  its  intensity  on  its  first  appearance. 

The  last,  and,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  circnm- 
stance  which  produced  the  great  prosperity  from  1842  to 
1845,  was  the  monetary  change  produced  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  in  the  debate  on  the  currency 
at  the  opening  of  last  session  of  parliament,  that  the  Act  of 
1844  had  failed  in  one  of  its  principal  objects — viz.,  the 
discouraging  of  perilous  and  irrational  speculation.  He 
might  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and  admitted  that  it  had 
been  the  greatest  possible  encourager,  for  a  short  season, 
of  the  moat  absurd  and  dangerous  undertakings.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed  in 
May  1844,  and  from  that  time  till  the  first  check  experi* 
enced  in  October  1845,  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
wildest  and  most  absurd  season  of  speculation  ever  known 
in  English  history.  Among  others,  railways,  to  the  amount 
of  £363,000,000  sterling,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  within  two  years  after  the  new  Bank  Charter 
Act  had  passed.  And  so  far  was  Government  from  giving 
any  check  to  these  undertaking — the  results  of  which, 
monstrous  when  co-existing  with  a  fettered  currency,  are 
apparent  in  the  present  wreck  of  railway  property — that 
they  gave  them  the  utmost  encouragement,  both  by  lowering 
the  sum  required  for  deposits  from  ten  to  fire  per  cent,  and 
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by  bestowing,  at  once  in  public  and  private,  the  most  laTish  . 
eQComioitis  on  the  imiueDse  present  and  prospective  blessings 
they  vould  confer  upon  the  country.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  government,  looking  only  to  temporary  objects,  did 
BO ;  for  the  railway  mania,  while  it  lasted,  and  before  the 
nuDoaa  effects  in  which  it  necessarily  terminated,  when  fet- 
tered by  the  currency  laws,  had  developed  themselves,  gave 
a  passing  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  labour  and  increase 
to  industry,  which  rendered  men  blind  to  the  whole  conse- 
quences of  the  course  on  which  they  were  launched.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ably  and  emphatically  enlarged  upon  the  favour- 
able condition  of  the  nation,  and  dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis 
on  the  diminution  in  criminal  commitments  through  the 
country,  in  his  opening  speech  of  the  session  of  1846 — 
although  he  ascribed  it  to  the  free-trade  measures,  not  the 
first  effect  of  the  general  insanity  on  the  subject  of  railways. 
It  is  now  perfectly  apparent,  and  is  generally  understood, 
that  the  fatal  Bank  Charter  Act  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
ruinous  railway  mania  which  has  since  spread  distress  and 
ruin  so  widely  through  the  country.  The  reason  is  evident. 
It  at  once  emancipated  the  Bank  directors  from  every  con- 
sideration, except  that  of  making  the  most,  like  ordinary 
bankers,  of  their  capital ;  and  subjected  them  to  such  heavy 
expenses,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  specie  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  in  their  vaults,  as  rendered  a  very  extensive  push- 
ing of  their  business  in  every  direction  a  matter  of  necessity.* 
The  effect  of  these  concurring  circumstances  was  soon  appa- 
rent. Interest  was  lowered,  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  io  two  per  cent  for  first-clasa  bills, 
or  still  lower,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined  table,  furnished 
by  Messrs  Gumey  and  Overend,  "  the  greatest  bill-brokers 
in  the  world."t  The  facility  of  getting  discounts  increased 
beyond  all  precedent  the  issues  of  the  banks.     Those  of  the 

*  The7  were  b;  Iftv  forced  to  bu;  eveiy  ounce  of  gold  brought  to  their  office 
tX  £3,  17b.  10|d.  the  ounce.  During  proeperitj,  as  is  ai.in.ji  the  case,  it  flowed  in 
to  them  from  oil  quutera ;  and,  being  obliged  to  take  it,  ^ay  bad  no  metuia  of 
defraying  its  cost  but  by  extending  tbeir  tranBtutioni  in  everj  direction. 

t  Sate  of  discount  of  first-due  billB  at  the  nnder-nentioned  parioda : — 
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Bank  of  Eoglaad  rose  to  £21,000,000;  those  of  all  conntiy 
bankers  in  a  similar  proportioa.  The  total  notes  in  drcn- 
latioa,  ia  England  alone,  reached  £28,000,900  ;  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  thej  exceeded  £39,000,000.  It  vas 
this  copious  issue  of  notes  which  gave,  for  the  time  at 
least,  nearlj  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  immense  un- 
dertakings which  vere  set  on  foot ;  whidi,  bejond  all  doubt, 
both  gare  birth  to,  and  Dortored  the  infancy  of  that  rast 
network  of  railways  which  so  soon  overspread  the  conntrj, 
and,  while  it  was  in  coarse  of  formation,  diffused  such  genenl 
prosperitj  orer  the  land. 

Had  the  impulse  thus  given  to  industry,  and  the  enormous 
domestic  undertakings  thus  set  on  foot  by  the  sanction  and 
with  the  approbation  of  Govemmenl^  been  cautiously 
sustained,  as  a  similar  Impulse  had  been  daring  the  war,  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  circulation,  based  on  a  footing 
which  was  not  liable  to  be  contracted  by  a  failure  of  the 
harvest,  or  an  enhanced  demand  for  gold  in  foreign  states, 
it  might  have  been  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  prosperity, 
and  a  general  spread  of  happiness,  unprecedented  in  Briti^ 
annals.  It  had  one  immense  advantage,  which  distinguished 
it  both  from  the  previous  lavish  expenditure  during  the  war, 
and  the  extravagant  South  American  speculations  which 
ended  in  the  monetary  catastrophe  of  December  1825.  The 
money  was  all  expended  at  home,  and  on  undertakings 
useful  to  the  nation.  No  man  will  dispute,  that,  wheUier 
or  not  all  the  railways  undertaken  during  that  period  were 
in  themselves  reasonable,  or  likely  to  yield  a  dividend  to  the 
shareholders,  they  were  beyond  all  doubt,  one  and  all  of 
them,  advantageous  to  the  public.  They  afforded  facilities 
for  the  transit  of  goods  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
which  was  not  only  an  immense  advantage  to  individuals, 
but  a  great  relief  and  benefit  to  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  So  far  from  being  blamed. 
Government  deserve  the  very  highest  credit  for  having  given 
this  direction  to  the  industry  and  expenditure  of  the  nation. 
Their  fault  consisted  in  the  simultaneous  and  fatal  measures 
they  adopted  regarding  the  currency. 

Having  taken  this  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
became  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of  Government  to 
have  provided,  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of 
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tlie  imdertakiug,  a  cu}rency  independent  of  foreign  drains, 
commensurate  to  tlie  Taat  addition  made  to  the  industry  and 
engagements  of  the  nation.  Its  capital  vas  far  more  than 
adequate  to  the  undertakings,  how  rast  soever.  This  is  nov 
decisively  proved  by  the  event.  Two-thirds  of  the  railways 
are  finished  ;  the  remaining  third  is  in  course  of  construction; 
aad  iDtereflt  is  in  London  from  three  to  two-and-a-half  per 
cent.  But  capital  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on 
undertakings.  Currency  also  is  requisite  ;  and  if  that  be 
deficient,  the  most  boundless  overflow  of  capital  will  not 
avert  a  monetary  crash,  or  save  the  nation  from  the  most 
dreadful  calamities.  Here,  too,  the  event  has  thrown  a 
broad  and  decisive  light  on  this  vital  question,  and  the  cause 
of  our  calamities.  In  October  1847,  interest  was  fiied  by 
Government,  after  the  crash,  for  advances  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  at  eight  per  cent;  it  rose,  in  private  transactions,  to 
twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent  Why  was  that  ?  Not  because 
capital  was  awanting,  but  because  the  bankera,  from  the  drain 
of  specie  to  buy  foreign  grain,  and  the  operation  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  could  not  venture  to  issue 
notes  to  their  customers.  The  nation  resembled  a  great 
army,  in  which  vast  stores  of  provisions  existed  in  the 
magazines  at  its  disposal,  but  a  series  of  absurd  regulations 
affecting  the  commissariat  prevented  the  grain  they  contained 
being  issued  to  the  soldiers.  Accordingly,  when  the  absurd 
restrictions  were  removed,  thin^  soon  began  to  amend. 
When  the  Bank  Charter  Act  va&pro  tempore  repealed,  by 
Lord  John  Russell's  famous  letter  of  October  1847,  the  effect 
was  instantaneous  in  allaying  the  panic  :  interest  gradually 
fell,  until  now  money  has  become  overflowing,  and  is  to  be 
had  at  two  per  cent,  although  the  years  since  that  time  have 
been  the  most  disastrous  to  capital  ever  known  in  the  British 
annals,  so  that  no  subsequent  increase  of  it  has  been  possible. 

What  Government  should  hare  done,  when  they  engaged 
the  nation  in  the  vast  system  of  inland  railways,  was  what 
Pitt  actually  did  with  such  happy  efl^ect,  when  its  currency 
was  exposed  to  a  similar  strain  from  foreign  expenditure, 
and  immense  engagements,  in  1797.  They  should  have 
provided  a  currency  under  proper  control  ae  to  amount,  but 
capable  of  being  increased,  according  to  the  wants  and 
engagements  of  society,  and,  above  all,  not  liable  to  bo 
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vithdravn  bj  the  mutations  of  commerce,  or  the  demand 
for  gold  in  foreign  states.  The  example  of  Great  Britain 
dariDg  the  war,  when  a  gigantic  expenditore,  varying  from 
£80,000,000  to  £120,000,000  yearly,  was  carried  on  for 
ttreuty  years  with  the  aid  of  auch  an  expansiTe  domestic 
currency — not  only  without  any  lasting  distress,  save  from 
the  stoppage  of  foreign  markets,  but  with  the  u^ost 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  all  classes,  although  guineas  had 
altogether  disappeared  from  the  circulation — was  not  only 
an  example  of  what  was  required,  but  the  best  indication  of 
how  it  was  to  be  done.  No  period  more  loudly  called  for 
such  a  precautionary  measure  than  one  in  which,  under  the 
sanction  of  GoTemment,  no  less  than  £363,000,000  was  to 
he  expended  on  railways  in  the  short  space  of  four  years — 
a  sum  equal,  if  the  change  in  the  ralue  of  money  is  taken 
into  consideration,  to  £500,000,000  during  the  war — at  a 
time  when  all  other  branches  of  industry,  foreign  and 
domestic,  were  in  an  unusual  state  of  activity,  from  the 
sudden  return  of  prosperity  after  a  long  period  of  suffering. 
To  expect  that  the  nation,  however  great  its  capital  maj  have 
been,  could,  without  some  addition  to  its  currency,  carry  oat 
BO  great  an  increase  in  its  undertakings,  was  as  hopeless  as 
to  imagine  that  an  army,  with  a  half  added  to  its  moutha, 
is  to  go  on  succeBBfiilly  with  no  addition  made  to  its 
distribution  of  rations.  And  it  is  evident  that  this  addition 
to  the  currency  could  be  effectually  made  only  by  extending 
the  paper  circulation  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  increase 
of  work  undertaken.  By  no  possible  means  could  gold,  in 
adequate  quantities,  be  brought  to  the  scene  of  activity,  the 
place  where  it  was  required  ;  and  even  if  brought  there,  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  its  continuing  there  for  any  length 
of  time.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
it  would  speedily  be  re-exported  to  other  countries  where  it 
was  less  plentiful,  and,  therefore,  more  valuable  ;  and  thus 
its  support  would  have  been  lost  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  most  required. 

The  rise  of  prices  during  the  war,  when  such  a  domestic 
currency  was  provided  by  Government  in  adequate  quantities 
was  really  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  circulation  haying 
become  redundant,  as  to  its  having  permitted  an  adequate 
remuneration  to  be  given  to  industry.      This  is  a  most 
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important  coDsideratioD,  which  Mr  Taylor  has  most  ably 
illustrated.  The  proof  that  the  circulation  had  not,  like  the 
assigniits  of  France,  become  redandant,  ia  to  be  found  in  two 
things  which  are  decisire  of  the  point :  1 .  At  no  period  of 
the  war  was  there  any  difference  between  the  price  of  an 
article  when  paid  in  bank  notes  and  when  paid  in  silver. 
No  man  ever  saw  the  price  of  anything  five  pounds  in  bank 
notes,  and  four  pounds  ten  shillings  in  silver.  Gold  bore  an 
enhanced  price,  because  it  was  required  urgently  for  the 
operations  of  the  Continental  ai-mies.  2.  The  increase  in 
the  paper  circulation,  considerable  as  it  was,  was  yet  not  so 
great  as  the  parallel  and  Bimulbaueous  increase  in  our 
national  industry,  as  measured  by  our  exports,  imports,  and 
poblic  expenditure.*  Prices  rose,  therefore,  and  reached,  for 
a  time,  more  than  doable  their  level  anterior  to  the  contest, 
not  because  too  much  paper  had  been  put  in  circulation,  but 
because  enough  had  been  issued  to  let  the  demand  for  labour 
keep  pace  with  the  enlarged  undertakings  of  the  nation. 

Instead  of  imitating  this  great  and  decisive  example  of 
wise  and  statesmanlike  policy,  what  did  Sir  Robert  Feel  and 
the  Free-traders  do,  on  the  commencement  of  a  similar  period 
of  vastly  augmented  national  industry  ?  Why,  they  did 
just  the  reverse.  Not  only  did  they  make  no  provision  for 
enlarging  the  currency  of  the  nation  at  the  time,  when  they 
themselves  had  occasioned  or  sanctioned  so  immense  an 
increase  to  its  undertakings,  but  they  took  the  most  effectual 
measures  possible  to  contract  the  circulation,  both  in  gold 
and  paper,  directly  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  its 
expansion.  They  first  passed  a  law  which  limited  the 
circolatiou  of  the  Bank  of  England,  irrespective  of  the  notes 
issued  on  the  basis  of  gold  in  ite  coffers,  t-o  £14,000,000  ; 
and  that  of  the  whole  banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
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to  about  £32,000,000  ;  and  tben  the/  introduced  a  system 
of  free  trade  which  permitted  the  unlimited  entrance  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce  at  a  nominal  datj,  and  thereby 
seat  nearly  half  the  gold  headlong  out  of  the  country. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  monstrous  system,  the  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  progressiTely 
diminished,  until,  in  the  end  of  October  1847,  it  ■was 
reduced  to  £564,000  sterling  in  the  banking  department ; 
at  the  very  time  that,  by  the  same  judicious  law,  above 
£8,000,000  of  sovereigns  were  lying  useless,  and  locked  up 
in  the  issue  department  of  the  same  establishment.  The 
governor  of  the  bank  very  candidly  admitted,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  bank, 
under  the  existing  system,  might  have  broke  while  there 
were  still  £8,000,000  of  sovereigns  lost  to  them  and  the 
nation  in  the  cellars  of  the  issue  department.  *  Of  course 
the  whole  banks  of  the  country  were  compelled  instantly  to 
contract  their  credits,  and  force  payment  of  their  debts  ;  and 
thence  the  universal  distress  and  ruin  which  ensued.  And 
aJl  this  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  bank  had  eight 
millions  of  sovereigns  chained  up  by  act  of  parliament  in  its 
ceUare,  at  the  issue  end  of  the  building ;  and  when  the 
Government,  which  so  chained  it  up,  had  landed  the  nation, 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  engagements  requiring  an  expenditure 
on  railway  shares  of  £363,000,000  in  the  next  four  years. 
You  may  search  the  annals  of  the  world  in  vaiu  for  a  similar 
instance  of  infatuation  in  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  and  aelf- 
immolation  in  a  people. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  vast  importation  of  grain,  in  the 
course  of  1847,  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  from  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crops  in  Ireland,  in  the  precedii^  autumn  ; 
and  that,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  they  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  the  Free-traders.     In 

*  In  refareace  to  tluBBtateof  ttmigE,UiBfoIIowiiiBimpoTtanteTideiMM was^*^] 

by  the  governor  and  deputy-gorenior  of  the  Bank  of  England : — 

"  You  had  only  £1, 300,000  in  the  banking  department  for  Uie  p^ment  of  joitr 
liebilitieH  1— YtB, 

"  If  anybody  had  aCled  upon  you  for  anything  beyond  that  million  and  «  half, 
you  must  have  Btoppod  payment  I — Tee,  we  muat. 

"At  the  same  time,  if  there  bad  been  no  eepaintian  betweea  the  two  depart- 
ments, and  the  Bank  of  Bnglaad  had  been  conducted  on  its  old  principle,  instead 
of  being  within  one  milliau  and  a  half  of  atopping,  Uieie  would  have  been  Tec; 
nearly  X8,EOO,000  of  treasure  in  your  vanlta  T— We  ihould  have  bad  £B,fi00,00O 
in  our  vaults."— Ztmii'  Report,  1848. 
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oDe  sense  this  is  ondoubtedlj  true.  It  ia  certain  that  the 
most  staunch  Protectionists  'woold  never  have  objected  to 
the  largest  importation  of  grain,  and  exportation  of  sove- 
reigns, in  a  period  such  as  Uiat  of  severe  and  unlooked-for 
flcarcitj.  It  was  the  precise  object  of  the  sliding-scale  to 
admit  groin,  in  periods  of  scarcitj,  free  of  all  duty.  Bat 
what  the  Free-traders  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  chargeable 
irith,  is  having  established  a  system  of  currency  so  fettered 
and  restricted  by  absurd  regulations,  that  the  exportation 
of  sovereigns  led  necessarily  and  inevitaMy  to  a  contraciion 
of  paper  accommodaiion,  and  a  shock  to  credit  over  tlie 
w}u>le  country ;  and  aggravated  the  danger  by  a  monstrous 
regulation,  which  exposed  the  bank  to  the  risk  of  stopping 
payment  when  they  had  still  £8,000,000  in  gold — enough 
to  have  enabled  them,  perhaps,  to  go  on — at  one  end  of 
their  establishment  They  are  responsible  for  the  dreadful 
error  of  having  not  only  done  nothing  to  extend  the  cur- 
rency and  secure  it  irom  being  exported  or  contracted, 
when  they  had  added  so  enormously  to  the  internal  engage- 
ments of  the  kingdom,  but  of  having  done  everything,  by  the 
estaUishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  free  trade  and  a 
permanently  fettered  currency,  to  secure  the  return  of  such 
a  crisis  as  the  late  one,  on  occasion  of  every  future  recuiTence 
of  an  indifferent  harvest,  or  any  continuance  of  a  great 
importation. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  terrible  calamity  impending 
over  the  nation,  which  terrifies  all  the  directors  of  banks, 
and  paralyses  industry  in  so  grievous  a  manner  over  the 
whole  country.  If  you  ask  any  moneyed  man,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  insecurity  so  aniveraally  complained  of  in  money 
transactions  over  the  country,  and  the  reluctance  of  bankers 
to  advance  largely,  even  when  their  coffers  are  overflowing, 
to  persons  of  the  best  credit  \  they  will  invariably  answer, 
that  they  are  afraid  of  a  commercial  crisis ;  they  do  not 
know  when  it  may  come  on  ;  and  that  they  must  be,  at  all 
times,  prepared  for  a  storm.  It  is  this  indefinite  dread,  the 
natural  result  of  the  catastrophe  of  1847,  which  renders 
them  80  cautious,  and  keeps  the  nation  starved  of  accommo- 
dation, at  the  very  time  that  Lombard  Street  is  overflowing 
with  money  seeking  for  investment.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
are  afraid.    The  sword  of  Damocles  is  suspended  over  their 
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heads,  and  thence  their  terror.  They  know  that  the  heavy 
rains  and  consequent  importation  of  grain,  in  1839,  into 
the  British  islands,  forced  tiie  Bank  of  England  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Bank  of  France,  caosed  the  United  States 
Bank  of  America  to  stop  payment,  and  rendered  three- 
foarths  of  the  traders  in  the  United  States  bankmpt.  The 
recollection  of  the  dreadfiil  crisis  of  1847,  brought  on  by  the 
great  importation  of  grain  and  exportation  of  aoTereigos  in 
that  year,  is  fresh  in  their  miudfi.  They  see  the  importations 
of  food  going  on  without  intermission,  in  the  face  of  exceed- 
ingly lo'(rpricc8,attherateof/£/le«ami^t(»iao/"(^rfersa-year, 
being  nearly  quadruple  that  of  1839,  which  was  4,000,000 
quarters.'^  They  know  that  the  grain  countries  will  take 
our  gold  to  any  amount,  hut  not  our  mannfactures,  because 
they  do  not  want  them,  or  are  too  poor  to  buy  them  ;  and 
they  ask.  How  is  all  this  grain  to  be  paid  for  ?  In  what  is  all 
this  to  end  ^  How  are  the  bills,  drawn  to  pay  for  these 
exports,  to  be  met  "i  So  general  is  this  feeling  of  dread, 
from  the  effects  of  a  drain  on  our  metallic  resources  to 
pay  for  the  vast  importations  of  grain  going  forward,  that 
when  the  author,  in  the  beginning  of  last  autumn,  said  to 
the  chief  officer  of  one  of  the  first  banking  establishments  in 
Britain,  that  "three  weeks'  rain  in  August  would  render  half 
the  merchants  in  England  bankrupt,"  he  replied — "  Sir, 
three  weeks'  rain  in  August  will  make  half  the  merchants  in 
Earope  bankrupt." 

That  it  is  this  fatal  dependence  of  the  currency,  «id  con- 
sequent credit  of  the  country,  on  the  retention  of  its  gold 
circulation,  under  circumstances  when,  from  the  vast  import- 
ation of  grain  going  forward,  it  is  impossible  to  retaitt  it, 
which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  calamitous  state  of  the  conotry, 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  not  either  the  potato  rot  or  the 
European  revolutions  to  which  the  Free-traders  ascribe  it, 
is  evident  on  the  slightest  consideration.    The  potato  rot 
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of  1846,  vhicli  has  been  the  sheet-aachor  of  the  Free- 
traders ever  since— the  scapegoat  which  they  hoped  would 
answer  for  all  their  sins — ^was  never,  bj  the  most  detennined 
of  their  partj,  set  down  as  having  occasioned  a  loss  of  above 
£15,000,000  sterling.  Call  it  £20,000,000,  to  avoid  cavil. 
The  strength  of  the  case  will  admit  of  any  concession.  Nov, 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  United  King- 
dom, prior  to  the  free  trade  in  grain,  was  generally 
estimated  at  £300,000,000.*  A  deficiency  of  £20,000,000, 
or  a  fifteen^  part,  might  occasion,  doubtless,  the  most 
acute  local  distress  in  the  districts  in  which  it  was  most 
severely  felt ;  but  it  could  never,  irrespective  of  its  action 
on  the  currency,  occasion  a  general  monetary  and  commer- 
cial crisis.  England  and  Scotland  exported  little  or  nothing 
to  the  men  of  Munster  and  Conoaaght,  where  the  failure 
occurred.  There  is  no  more  reason,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
carreucy  laws,  why  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
should  have  produced  a  monetary  crisis  in  Great  Britain, 
than  a  failure  in  the  potato  crop  of  Norway. 

Again,  tiie  revolutions  in  Europe  in  1848,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  to  account  for  the  distress,  are  equally 
inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  They  could,  of 
course,  affect  the  European  market  for  our  export  goods 
only  ;  and  they  only  amount  in  all,  to  the  coantries 
afiected  by  the  revolutions,  to  £13,000,000 — little  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  our  exports,  which  vary  from 
£51,000,000  to  X60,000,000.  Supposing  a  half  of  this 
export,  or  £7,000,000,  had  been  lost,  during  the  year  1848, 
by  the  French,  Genuao,  aad  Italian  revolutions ;  what  is 
that  amidst  the  mass,  thirty-fold  greater,  of  our  total 
manufactures,  which  some  years  ago  were  estimated  at 
£133,000,000  for  the  home  market,  and  £50,000,000  for 
the  foreign  ?  They  are  now  anquestionably  for  the  home 
and  foreign  market  U^ther  above  £200,000,000  annually. 
But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole  defalcation  of  our 
exports,  from  £60,000,000  in  1845,  to  £53,000,000  in 

*  Via.— l»,]SS,00a  anbla  aciea,  at  £T  eaoh,  £lS3,S4fi,000 

27.000,000  aoree  of  graae,  at  £t  Mcb,      .  .  162,000,000 

15,000,000  do.  wastes,  ....  G.OOO.OOO 
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1848,  was  owing  to  the  European  reTolutions,  and  none  at 
all  to  the  paralyeis  of  domeatic  indostrj  bj  the  effects  of 
free  trade  and  a  fettered  currenc; — seven  millions  deficit, 
out  of  £200,000,000  annual  produce  of  manufactures,  is 
only  a  twenty-ninth  part.  Is  it  possible  that  so  trifling  a 
deficit  can  have  been  the  cause  of  the  terrible  calamity 
which  overtook  the  country  in  1848  and  1849,  the  more 
especially  as  the  harvest  of  1847  was  so  good,  that,  by 
orders  of  Govemment,  a  public  thaaksgiving  was  return^ 
for  it  1  That  calamity  was  unparalleled  in  point  of  extent, 
and  has,  in  two  years,  swept  away  at  least  one  half  of  the 
whole  commercial  and  manufacturing  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom. The  thing  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  The  failure  of  an 
eighth  part  of  our  annual-  export,  and  a  twenty-ninth  part 
of  our  annual  creation  of  manufactures,  might  occasion  con- 
siderable distress  in  the  particular  places  or  branches  of  manu- 
facture principally  affected,  but  it  could  never  explain  the  um- 
versal  paralysis,  affecting  the  home  trade  even  more  than  the 
foreign,  which  followed  the  monetary  crisis  of  October  1847. 
Again,  as  to  the  European  revolutions  of  1848,  although, 
undoubtedly,  they  largely  contributed  to  interrupt  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  with  central  Europe,  and  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
exports  of  that  year,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
influx  of  wealth  from  the  distracted  monarchies  of  Europe 
which  they  occasioned,  did  not  more  than  counterbalance 
that  disadvantage.  England,  during  the  convulsions  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  became  the  bank  of  Europe. 
Wealth  flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  for  investment  in  the 
only  capital  left  which  held  out  the  prospect  of  secority. 
The  solid  specie  which  then  was  brought  to  London  for 
purchase  into  the  British  funds,  in  the  course  of  1848,  has 
been  estimated,  by  competent  authorities,  at  £9,000,000 
sterling.  Beyond  all  doubt,  this  great  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  from  continental  Europe — at  a  time  when  it  was  so 
much  required,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  exportation 
of  specie  which  free  trade  was  inducing,  and  the  monstrous 
monetary  laws  which  contracted  the  paper  circulation  in  pro- 
portion as  the  specie  was  withdrawn — had  a  powerful  ^ect 
in  counteracting  the  evils  we  had  brought  upon  ourselves,  and 
sustaining  the  currency  and  national  credit,  whidi  the  Free- 
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traders  had  done  so  much  to  destroy.  Aod  as  this  vae  an 
aUeviation  of  the  ctU  at  its  fouDtain-head,  it  is  Dezt  to  cer- 
tain that  the  European  rerolutions  of  1848,  so  far  from 
having  occasioDed  the  distress  in  Great  Britain  in  that  year, 
had  a  mateiial  effect  in  abating  it. 

It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  the  Free-traders  to  push  for- 
ward extraneous  and  separate  events,  aa  the  cause  of  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  have  overtaken  the  country  since 
October  1847  ;  calamities  vhich  all  the  witnesses  examined 
in  both  houses  of  Parhament,  in  the  committees  on  commer- 
cial distress,  described  as  altogetker  unparalleled.  They 
arose,  evidently,  not  from  the  failure  of  crops  in  a  particular 
place,  or  the  temporary  stoppage  in  the  foreign  vent  for  a 
piuticularbranch  of  manufacture — causes  which  only  touched 
the  extremities — but  from  some  great  cause  affecting  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  and  which  through  it  paralysed  idl  its 
members.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that,  after  having 
landed  the  nation  in  extra  domestic  engagements,  for  the 
next  four  years,  to  the  amount  of  £360,000,000,  the 
Government  adopted  the  most  decisive  and  effective  mea- 
sures to  contract  the  currency,  and,  after  making  it  mainly 
dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold  in  the  country,  they  took 
steps  which  sent  that  gold  headlong  abroad — in  exchange  for 
enormously  increased  importations,  the  fruit  of  free  trade — 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  that  cause  was. 

But  all  these  evils,  it  is  said,  are  over.  We  have  passed 
through  the  desert,  and  arrived  at  the  promised  land.  Free 
trade,  disjoined  from  the  extraneous  circumstances  which 
have  hitherto  concealed  its  real  effect,  is  at  length  beginning 
to  appear  in  its  true  colours.  The  Continent  is  pacified ; 
the  trade  to  France  aod  Germany  has  revived ;  the  revenue 
is  improving ;  the  exports  in  September  were  £2,000,000 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  :  wait  a 
little  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  £lysium,  and  free  trade  aod  a 
fettered  currency  will  realise  all  their  promised  advantages. 
We  are  not  unaware  of  the  lo  PcBans  which  are  already  sung 
from  the  Liberal  camp  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that,  when  FitEE  TRADE  IS  at  its  zenith, 
we  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  examine  its  effects.  We 
have  seen  that  the  prosperity  from  1842  to  1845  arose 
from  extraneous  causes,  with  which  the  tariff  of  the  first  of 
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thcae  years  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  that  the  disasters  from 
1847  to  1849  were  not  in  any  sensible  degree  owing  to 
external  or  separate  calamities,  but  vere  the  direct  and 
inevitable  ^ect  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  trade, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  industry  of  the  nation  was 
manacled  by  absurd  and  destructive  monetary  laws.  Let 
OB  now  examine  our  present  condition,  and  see  whether  or 
not  we  are  in  an  enviable  position  at  home  or  abroad ; 
whether  the  industry  of  the  country  can  possibly  sorvive, 
or  its  revenue  be  maintained,  under  the  present  system ; 
and  whether  the  seeds  of  another  catastrophe,  as  terrible 
as  that  of  1847,  are  not  already  spread  in  the  land. 

In  one  particular  the  Free-traders  are  unquestionaUy 
right.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  at  present,  are  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to 
its  manufacturing  and  trading  interests.  We  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and,  thank  God,  there  is  no  immediate 
appearance  of  its  being  broken.  The  markets  of  continental 
Europe  have,  for  six  months  past,  been  entirely  laid  open 
to  our  merchaats,  by  t)ie  settlement  of  France  under  the 
quasi  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
war  in  Italy  and  (Jermany.  Revolution  is  everywhere  put 
down,  and  that  to  the  industrious  poor  is  an  incalculable 
blessing.  Rome  is  taken ;  Hungary  is  subdued ;  Baden  is 
pacified  ;  the  war  in  Scbleswig  is  at  an  end ;  tixe  Danish 
blockade  is  raised ;  California  has  given  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  activity  and  enterprise  in  the  West;  the  victory 
of  Goojerat  has  extinguished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  a  long 
period,  all  appearance  of  disturbance  in  the  East.  The  har- 
vest, just  reaped,  has  been  uncommonly  fine  in  grain,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  that  of  the  jwtatoes  above 
an  average  in  the  latter  island.  The  Chartists  of  England 
and  Scotland,  astounded  at  the  failure  of  all  their  predic- 
tions, and  the  defeat  of  all  their  hopes,  are  silent ;  the  revo- 
lutionists of  Ireland,  in  utter  despair,  are  leaving  the  £me> 
raid  Isle.  Amidst  the  general  pacification  and  cessation  of 
alarms,  old  wants  and  necessities  begin  to  be  felL  Men 
have  discovered  that  revolting  will  not  mend  their  dothea 
or  fill  their  stomadis.  New  garments  are  required,  from 
the  old  being  worn  out ;  the  women  are  clamorous  for  bon- 
nets and  gowns ;  the  men  are  sighing  for  coats  and  waist- 
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coats,  FrorisioDS  are  cheap  to  a  degree  unexampled  for 
fourteen  years;  vheat  is  at  41b.  the  quarter,  meat  at  5d. 
a  pound.  Capital  in  London  can  be  borrowed  at  2i  per 
cent,  in  the  provinces  at  3^.  That  great  Liberal  panacea 
for  all  eyila,  a  huge  importation  of  foreign  produce,  is  in  full 
operation.  This  year  it  will  probably  reach  in  value  at  least 
X100,000,000  sterling.  Let  us  then,  in  these  emineotlj 
favourable  circumstances,  examine  the  effects  of  the  free- 
trade  system. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  rcvenae,  that  never-failing  index 
of  the  national  fortunes.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
5th  January  1850,  being  the  last  quarter  that  has  been 
made  np,  vas  £80,000  k»$  than  that  ending  5tfa  January 
1849.*  That  is  to  say,  during  a  year  when  free  trade  was 
acting  under  the  most  favourable  possible  circumstances, 
and  vhen  the  pacification  of  the  world  was  reopening  mar- 
kets long  closed  to  our  manufactures,  the  revenue  was 
actually  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  year  wasted  by  the 
triple  curse  of  a  monetary  crisis,  European  revolutions, 
Chartist  disturbances,  and  Irish  rebellion.  Why  is  this  ? 
Evidently  because  the  effect  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted 
corrency  acting  together,  and  the  dread  of  a  fresh  monetary 
crisis  hanging  over  our  heads  from  the  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude of  our  importations  in  every  branch  of  commerce, 
bare  depressed  industry  at  home  to  such  a  degree,  that  even 
the  reopening  of  all  the  closed  markets  of  the  world,  and 
the  rash  to  fill  ap  the  void  created  during  fifteen  months 
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of  stoppage  of  Intercourse,  has  been  able  to  produce  no 
sensible  addition  to  the  public  revenue. 

Next,  as  to  the  eiports.  The  reopening  of  the  Conti- 
nental markets,  the  pacification  of  India  by  the  victory  of 
Groojerat,  and  the  impulse  given  to  American  speculation 
by  the  gold  of  California,  hare  occasioned  a  coosiderable 
increase  in  our  exports,  on  which  the  Free-traders  are  plum- 
ing themselves  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  We  should  be 
glad  to  knov  in  what  way  free  trade  pacified  India,  extin- 
guished revolution  in  Europe,  and  vivified  America  by  the 
Californian  diggings.  And  yet,  had  these  distant  and 
adventitious  occurrences  not  taken  place,  would  we  have 
had  to  congratulate  the  manufacturers  on  a  rise  of  two 
millions  in  September,  and  a  rise  of  seven  or  eight  millions 
on  the  whole  year  ?  And  what,  after  aU,  is  a  rise  of 
our  eiports  from  £53,000,000  to  £60,000,000.  or  even 
£63,000,000,  inayear,  to  Uie  total  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  country,  which  produces  at  least  £200,000,000 
annually  %  It  is  scarcely  the  addition  of  a  thirtieth  part  to 
the  annual  manufactured  production.  The  Free-traders  are 
hard  pushed,  indeed,  when  they  are  constrained  to  exult  la 
an  addition  to  the  national  industry  so  trifling,  and  wholly 
brought  about  by  fortunate  external  evente  entirely  foreign 
to  their  policy. 

In  the  immense  and  increasing  amotuit  of  our  Impobts, 
however,  the  Free-traders  may  indeed  see,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  real  and  inevitable  result  of  their  measures.  Their 
amount  for  this  year  is  of  course  not  yet  known  ;  althongh, 
from  the  returns  already  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  last  year,  which  reached 
£94,000,000.  In  all  probability  they  will  considerably 
exceed  £100,000,000.  Indeed,  in  the  single  article  of 
grain,  the  excess  of  1849  over  1848,  since  the  one-shilling 
duty  began  in  February,  has  been  ao  great  as  much  to 
exceed  in  value  the  augmentation  which  has  taken  place  in 
our  exports.  The  importation  of  grain  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1849  has  been  more  than  double  what  it  was  id 
the  corresponding  period  of  1848,  and  that  in  the  £Etce  of 
a  fine  harvest,  and  prices  throughout  the  whole  period  vary- 
ing from  453.  to  4l8.  a  quarter  of  wheat.  The  importation 
at  these  low  prices  has  settled  down  to  a  regular  average 
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of  about  1,000,000  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  graio  a-montb, 
or  above  12,000,000  of  all  sorts  of  grain  in  a  year.  This  is 
just  a  ^fih  of  the  annual  subsistence,  estimated  in  all  sorts  of 
grain  at  60,000,000  of  quarters.  This  immense  proportion 
free  trade  has  already  caused  to  be  derired  fixim  foreign  sup- 
plies, though  it  has  only  been  three  years  in  operation,  and  the 
nominal  duties  only  came  into  operation  in  February  last.* 
So  rast  an  increase  of  importation  is  perhaps  unprece- 
dented in  so  short  a  period ;  for,  before  the  change  was 
made,  the  importation  was  so  trifling  that,  on  an  average 
of  fire  years  ending  in  1835,  it  had  sunk  to  398,000  quar- 
ter8.t    Indeed,  the  importation  before  the  fire  bad  harvests, 
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from  1 836  to  1840,  bad  been  so  trifiing,  that  it  bad  become 
merely  nomioal,  and  the  oation  bad  gained  the  inestimable 
adrantage  of  beiog  self-sapportiDg.  With  tratfa  did  tiiat 
decided  Free-trader,  Mr  Porter,  saj,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  valuable  woA,  entitled  the  Progress  of  the  Nation : — 
"  The  foregoing  calculations  sboT  in  bov  small  a  degree 
this  country  has  hitherto  been  dependent  upon  foreignen, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  for  a  due  supply  of  our  staple  article 
of  food.  These  calculations  are  brought  fonrard  to  shov 
hov  exceedingly  great  the  increase  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion must  hare  been,  to  hare  thus  effectively  kept  in  a  state 
of  independence  a  population  Thich  has  advanced  with  so 
great  a  degree  of  rapidity.  To  show  the  fact,  the  one 
article  of  wheat  has  been  selected,  because  it  is  tbat  which 
is  the  most  generally  consumed  in  England ;  but  tbe 
position  advanced  would  be  found  to  hold  good,  were 
we  to  go  through  the  vhole  list  of  the  consumable  pro- 
ducts c^  the  earth.  The  supply  of  meat,  during  tbe 
whole  years  comprised  in  this  inquiry,  has  certainly 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  tbe  population  ;  and,  as 
regank  this  portion  of  human  food,  our  home  agricul- 
turists have,  during  almost  the  whole  period,  enjoyed  a 
strict  monopoly."* 

Things,  however,  are  now  changed.  Protection  to  domestic 
industry,  at  least  in  agriculture,  is  at  an  end ;  prices  are 
down  to  409.  the  quarter  for  wheat,  and  half  that  sum  for 
oats  and  barley  ;  the  prices  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  fallen 
enormously  to  the  home-grower,  though  that  of  meat  is  far 
from  haviug  declined  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and,  aa  all 
this  has  taken  place  during  a  season  of  prices  low  beyond 
example,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  expected  to  be  still 
greater,  when  we  again  experience  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
bad  harvests  in  our  variable  climate.  The  returns  prove 
that,  ever  since  the  duties  on  foreign  grain  became  nominal, 
in  the  beginning  of  February  last,  the  importation  of  com 
and  flour  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  gone  on 
steadily  at  the  rate  of  above  1,000,000  quarters  a-montb ; 
and  that  now  seven-eighths  of  the  supply  of  the  metropolis, 
and  of  all  our  other  great  towns,  comes  from  foreign 
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parts.*  Hot  British  agriculture  ie  to  go  on,  staggering 
under  such  a  frightful  load  of  foreign  importation  into  its 
hest  markets,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  Every  scholar 
knows  hoT  Italian  agriculture  decayed,  under  a  similar 
importation  of  grain  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  how  directly  the  fail  of  the  empire 
was  owing  to  that  fatal  change. 

Putting  aside  all  minor  considerations,  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  in  considering  the  probahte  effects  of  this  prodigious 
change,  there  are  thi-ee  of  paramount  importance  wliich  force 
themselves  on  the  attention,  any  one  of  which  holds  the 
fate  of  the  empire  suspended. in  a  doubtful  balance. 

The  first  is.  How  is  the  revenue  of  £55,000,000,  and  the 

*  Take  U  ezimple  the  impOTtation  into  Loudou,  from  Zlth  to  3!Kh  Soptetober, 
DeMnbor  10  to  15,  tod  from  I6th  to  Slst  December,  1819 :  prices  being — wheet, 
41b.  ad.;  barle;,  27e.;  oata,  ITs.  lOd. 
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interest  of  mortgages,  at  leaat  half  aa  much  more,*  to  be 
provided  for  uuder  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
staple  articles  of  Biitisb  agricultural  produce  ?  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
empire  was,  anterior  to  the  late  changes,  about  £300,000,000. 
If  prices  fall  on  an  average  a  fourth,  in  consequence  of 
foreign  importations,  vhich  is  a  most  moderate  supposition, 
probably  much  vithin  the  truth,  this  £300,000,000  will  be 
reduced  at  once  to  £225,000,000.  But  the  disastrous  effect 
of  such  a  reduction  is  not  to  be  measured  bj  its  absolute 
amount,  considerable  as  that  amount  undoubtedly  is.  Its 
dreadful  effect  lies  here,  that  the  £75,000,000  thus  cut  off 
absorb  nearly  the  whole  profits  of  cultivation,  out  of  which 
both  the  rent  is  paid  to  the  landlord,  and  the  farmer  obtains 
the  means  of  livelihood.  The  remainder  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  it  is  not  lowered  in  anj  sensible  degree.  Thus 
the  whole  losa  falls  on  the  cuUivatora.  This  is  just  what  has 
happened  under  a  similar  course  of  policy  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  indolent  habits  of  the  emancipated  slavey 
and  free  trade  in  sugar,  acting  together,  have  destroyed  the 
profits  of  agriculture  ;  and  of  course  the  islands  are  rapidly 
returning  to  the  state  of  the  jungle  and  the  forest. 

Now,  if  a  deficiency  at  all  approaching  to  this  occurs  in 
the  revenue  derived  from  land — the  sources  of  three-fifths  of 
the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom — how,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  the  revenue  to  be  paid  1  How  are  the 
jointures  of  the  widows,  the  interest  of  mortgages,  and  the 
other  charges  on  the  land,  to  be  made  good,  when  the  change 
of  prices  has  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  profit  of  cultivation  \ 
If  they  are  recovered,  what  is  to  remain  to  the  landlord  \ 
How  are  the  home  manufacturers,  and  the  numerous  class  of 
shopkeepers  in  towns,  and,  above  all,  in  the  metropolis,  who 
are  supported  by  their  expenditure,  to  be  maintained  %  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  the  fall  of  rents  is  a  landlord's  question, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  interest  in  it.  Who 
support  the  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  over  the  country  % 
The  landlords  and  holders  of  securities  over  the  land  furnish 

*  Tbe  mortgagas  of  England  alone  are  eatimated,  by  (^a  beat  authorities  at 
iCiOO,  000,000.  Those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  certaial;  at  least  half  aa  mudl 
mora,  or  £200,000,000.  Indeed,  out  of  the  rantal  of  £14,000,000  a-year,  now  in 
part  become  nomiiiiLl  in  the  former  country,  it  iaueuall;  rM^oned  that  £10,000,000 
go  to  the  holders  of  mortgagea. 
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at  the  very  least  a  half  of  that  support.  Of  the  £5,400,000 
a-year,  vhich  the  Income  Tax  produces,  £2,700,000,  or 
more  than  a  half,  comes  from  the  land.*  How  widespread, 
then,  will  be  the  distress  produced  over  the  community,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  shopkeepers  in  towns,  from  a  change  which 
threatens  to  dry  up  the  principal  sources  from  which  their 
sales  are  paid  1 

In  the  next  place.  How  is  the  national  indepejidence  to 
be  maintained  when  we  come  to  import  so  lar^  a  propor- 
tion as  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  our  subsistence  from 
foreign  states  1  If  the  chances  of  war,  or  a  Continental 
blockade,  interrupt  our  usual  sources  of  supply,  what  is  to 
come  of  the  people  'i  Who  is  to  guarantee  ua  against  famine 
prices  on  any  deficiency  of  our  usual  supply  from  abroad, 
and  our  people  from  becoming,  as  the  Romans  were  in 
former  days,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  Observe, 
nearly  all  our  foreign  supply  comes  from  two  countries  only, 
Russia,  or  Prussia,  whom  it  influences,  and  America.  If  we 
lose  our  maritime  superiority — and  who  will  secure  its 
continuance,  now  that  the  Navigation  Laws  are  repealed  ? — 
we  may  he  at  once  blockaded  in  our  harbours,  and  driven  in 
three  months  to  the  alternative  of  starvation  or  submission. 
But  supposing  we  are  not  at  once  reduced  to  so  humiliating 
ao  alternative,  is  it  not  dear  that,  when  we  have  come  prac- 
tically to  depend  for  the  food  of  a  third  of  our  people  on 
two  foreign  states,  we  arc  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  two 
coantriee,  and  can  never  venture  to  assert,  even  in  form,  our 
independence  gainst  them  1  Without  fitting  out  a  ship  of 
the  line,  or  equipping  a  battalion,  they  can,  by  the  mere 
threat  of  closing  their  harbours,  at  any  time  starve  us  into 
submission.  And  what  are  the  nations  beneath  whose  feet 
proud  Albion  is  thus  content  to  place  her  neck  ^  Russia 
and  America,  the  two  most  rising  countries  in  existence,  and 
both  of  which  are  actuated  by  the  strongest  and  the  most 
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nndjing  jealousy  of  the  ancient  glory  and  maiitiiDe  prepon- 
derance  of  this  country. 

Mr  Gumey,  "  the  greatest  bill-hroker  io  the  world,"  has 
emphatically  declared  in  public,  on  more  than  one  occasioD, 
that  the  country  cannot  go  on  with  its  present  expenditore  ; 
that  £15,000,000  a-year,  on  the  chu-ges  of  the  army  and 
navy,  IB  more  than  can  possibly  he  afforded ;  and  that,  if 
a  great  reduction  is  not  made,  ve  shall  become  bankrupt. 
His  remedy  for  this  is  to  disband  our  troops,  sell  our  ships 
of  t^e  line,  and  establish  the  reign  of  peace  and  bill-broking 
throughout  the  vbrld.  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  greatest 
captain  in  the  vorld,"  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  has  made 
the  following  remonstrance  to  several  BaccessiTc  administrm- 
tiona,  on  the  total  inadequacy  of  our  present  establishment^ 
by  sea  and  land,  to  secure  the  national  independence  in  the 
political  changes  which  may  be  anticipated  in  the  lapse  of 
time  :^ 

"  I  have  in  vaio  eudeBTonred  to  avaken  the  attentioa  of  different  tdmt- 
nlstrations  to  tble  state  of  things,  u  well  known  to  onr  neighbonn  (rivals  in 
power,  at  leaBt  former  adverBsries  and  enemies)  as  it  is  to  ourselves. 

"  We  Onght  to  be  with  garrisons  a«  fbUows  at  the  moment  war  It 
doclared : — 

MM. 

ChannellslandsfbeildefthemUitiftof  each,  well  organiiod,  tnined, 

and  disciplined),  .....  10,000 

Plymouth,        .......  10,000 

Milford  Haven,  ......  6,000 

Cork, 10,000 

Portsmonth,     .......  10,000 

Dover,  .......  10.000 

Sheerneu,  Chatham,  and  the  Thames,  10,000 

"  I  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  whole  regular  force  of  the  oonnti?  would 
be  stationed  in  Ireland,  which  half  wonld  give  the  gsrriaon  for  Cork.  The 
remainder  meat  be  supplied  from  the  half  Of  the  whole  f6rce  at  home, 
stationed  in  Great  Britain. 

"  The  whole  force  employed  at  home  In  Great  Britain  Mid  Ireland  would 
not  afford  a  snfficient  nnmber  of  men  for  the  mere  defence  and  occupaUon, 
on  thebreaklngout  of  a  war,  of  the  works  constmcted  for  the  defence  of  the 
dockyards  and  naval  arsenals,  idthaut  Uatiag  a  tingle  man  ditpotabh. 

"  The  measore  npon  which  I  have  earnestly  enlraUed  differeat  admiitii- 
trationt  to  ntcide,  which  is  constitntional,  and  has  been  invariably  adopted 
in  time  of  peace,  is  to  raise,  embody,  organise,  and  discipline  the  militia  of 
the  same  number  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  united,  as  during  the  late 
war.  Tbis  wonld  give  an  organised  force  smoanting  to  about  a  hnndred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  which  we  might  immediately  Bet  to  work  to  dis- 
cipline. This  amonnt  woald  enable  na  to  eatabliah  the  strength  of  oar  army. 
Thia,  with  an  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  regular  army,  which  would 
ccfflt  £400,000,  would  put  the  country  on  its  legs  in  respect  to  perstmal  force, 
and  I  wonld  engage  for  its  defence,  old  as  I  am. 
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"  Bnt  u  ve  itand  now,  and  if  it  b«  trae  that  the  exertions  of  the  fleet 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  proTide  for  onr  defence,  ve  art  tu>t  safe  for  a  week 
o/ter  tKt  dedantion  of  war," 

"  I  shall  be  deemed  foolhardj  io  engaging  for  the  defence  of  the  empire 
with  an  anuj  composed  of  such  a  force  as  militia.  I  may  be  bo.  I  confess 
it,  I  shoold  influitely  prefer,  and  shotdd  j^l  more  confldenoe  in,  an  timj  of 
regnlar  troopa.  Bat  I  knoto  that  I  shall  not  have  these.  I  can  have  the 
others ;  and  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the  existing  regular  army  allotted  for 
home  defence  of  a  fbrce  which  woold  cost  £400,000  a-jear,  there  would  be 
a  Biiffldfint  disciplined  fonie  in  the  field  to  enable  him  whs  shoold  command 
it  (0  defend  the  coantry. 

"  This  is  mj  view  of  ou'  danger  and  of  onr  rcsoorces.  I  am  aware  that 
onr  magazines  and  arsenals  were  very  inadeqnately  snppUed  with  ordnance 
and  carriages,  as  well  as  stores  of  all  denominations,  and  ammunition. 

"  The  deficiency  has  been  occasioned  in  part  by  the  sale  of  arms,  and  of 
varioos  descriptions  of  ordnance  stores,  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
in  order  to  diminlBh  the  demand  of  snpply  to  carry  on  the  peace  service  of 
the  ordnance,  in  part  by  the  confiagratioa  of  the  arsenal  which  occurred 
in  the  Tower  some  years  ago,  and  by  the  difflcnlty  nnder  whicb  alt  govern- 
ments in  this  coantry  IcAour  inprwvaSing  i^on parliament,  in  timtofpMee, 
to  taim  into  comideration  meamra  nteeuan/  for  Iht  titfttg  of  (As  eoimtry  in 
time  qfiear." 

"  I  am  bordering  upon  seventy-seven  years  of  ^e  passed  in  honour.  I 
hope  that  the  Almighty  may  protect  me  trom  being  again  witness  of  the 
tragedy  which  J  cannot  persuade  my  contemporaries  to  take  messnree  to 
avert" 

These  are  strong  vords,  as  all  those  of  the  Dulce  of 
Wellington,  and  all  other  men  of  powerful  and  clear  intel- 
lect, are,  Then  the;  are  roused  and  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
Bat  vhen  charged  irith  such  a  subject,  the  means  of  defence 
and  independence  to  hia  country,  Tonld  a  man  of  bis  patriotic 
feeling  use  expressions  less  strong,  vhen  he  sav  both  endan- 
gered by  the  -weakness  of  sacce^ire  administrations,  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  blind  and  infatuated  people! 
But  if  onr  independence  has  been  thus  menaced  by  the 
inadequacy  of  our  defensive  armaments  hy  sea  and  land  in 
time  past,  what  is  it  likely  to  be  in  days  to  come,  when  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  are  pros- 
trated by  the  combined  action  of  a  currency  fettered  by  the 
Acta  of  1844  and  1845,  and  national  industry  orerwhelmed 
with  foreign  competition  under  the  free-trade  system  of 
1846 1 

In  truth,  the  peace  congresses  which  now  amuse  the 
world,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  clever  but  chimerical 
and  ignorant  men  to  declaim  upon  the  speedy  advent  of  a 
political  miUennium,  are  nothing  more  than  an  e£fort,  on  the 
part  of  the  free-trade  party,  to  escape  from  the  conseqnences 
of  their  own  measures.     Mr  Cobden  and  the  Free-traders 
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of  Englaud  now  see  as  clearly  as  anybodj,  that  cheap  pricca 
and  a  large  revcnae,  either  to  iDdividuals  or  nations,  cannot 
by  possibility  co-exist ;  that  the  £100,000,000,  promised 
us  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Lavs,  hare  vanished  into 
thin  air,  or  rather  been  ti'ansferred  to  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  and  become  so  much  loss ;  and  that  the  reduction 
of  the  income  of  the  whole  claasee  of  society  under  its  ope- 
ration will  be  so  considerable,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  the 
national  expenditure  can  be  maintained.  As  the  touching 
of  the  dividends  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of — as 
that  would  be  bringing  the  tempest  hack  with  a  vengeance 
on  the  moneyed  class  who  evoked  it — his  ooly  resource,  to 
make  our  expenditure  square  with  our  reduced  income,  is  in 
disbanding  the  soldiers,  instituting  a  national  guard,  and 
selling  our  stores  and  ships  of  war.  He  is  quite  serious  in 
that ;  and,  like  all  other  fanatics,  he  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  influenced  by  the  decisive  refutation  of  hb  principles, 
which  the  universal  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  aiming 
of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848,  and  the  momentary  triumph  of  Liberal  principles,  has 
afforded.  He  is  perfectly  aware,  that  if  industry  was  pro- 
tected, and  we  had  a  currency  equal  to  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  the  nation,  we  might,  with  our  extended  population, 
raise  £100,000,000  a-year,with  more  ease  than  we  now  do 
fiftymillions,  and  thus  secure  the  independence  of  the  country, 
and  bid  defiance  to  all  our  enemies.  But  that  would  lower 
the  value  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  great  capitalists,  and 
would  amount  to  an  admission  that  he  had  been  wrong ; 
and,  rather  than  risk  that,  he  is  content  to  prostrate  Uie 
national  defences,  and  hand  us  over,  unarmed,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Chartists  and  Repealers  at  home,  and  the  Red 
Republicans  or  Cossacks  abroad. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  Liberal  party  are  now  intent 
on  a  different  object,  but  one  equally  descriptive  of  their 
secret  sense  of  the  failure  of  their  grand  panacea  of  free 
trade.  They  are  fiill  of  the  incalculable  effects  of  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture ;  expatiate  largely  on 
the  analysis  of  soils  and  Uqnid  manures,  and  indulge  in 
learned  disquisitions  on  the  application  of  the  refuse  of 
towns  and  common-sewers  to  the  improvement  and  fertili- 
sation of  the  soil     From  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
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treats  its  readers  to  a  leanted  exposi  of  Liebig's  principles, 
to  Sir  R.  Peel's  proteg6,  the  Dean  of  Weetminster,  who 
boasts  of  having  tripled  the  produce  of  his  land  bj  liquid 
manure,  this  is  the  grand  remedy  for  the  eyils  which  they 
now  see  they  have  introduced.  It  is  singular,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  these  discoveries,  that  though  man  has  been 
labouring  at  the  soil  for  four  thousand  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  an  ample  supply  of  these  fertUising  streams, 
they  have  never  beeu  brought  to  light  till  free  trade  made 
them  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  a  powerful  party  in  the 
state.  Having  had  ample  experience  of  the  application  of 
these  liquid  manures  on  the  largest  and  most  favourable 
scale,  we  are  able  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Liquid  manures  are  of  great  service  in  enriching  meadou} 
lands,  or  forcing  up  coarse  bvi  luxuriant  crops  of  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  of  which  the  leaves  or  stems, 
not  the  seeds  or  roots,  form  an  article  of  food.  But  they 
do  not  permanently  enridi  the  soil :  their  effect  is  over  in  a 
few  weeks.  A  frc^  inundation  of  the  fertilising  stream  is 
then  requisite,  the  effects  of  which  are  as  speedily  evaporated. 
On  this  account  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  grain  crops, 
and  of  very  doubtful  service  to  potatoes  or  tumipg.  In  the 
emphatic  language  of  farmers,  they  put  no  heart  into  the 
ground.  The  vegetation  they  force  on  is  entirely  in  leaves 
and  stems,  not  in  seeds  or  roots.  If  they  come  into  general 
use,  they  may  increase  the  determination  of  the  agriciiltural 
industry  of  the  country  to  grass  cultivation,  and  render 
England  in  modem,  as  Italy  was  in  ancient  times,  one 
great  sheet  of  pasturage;  but  they  will  never  overcome 
the  difficulties  with  which  free  trade  has  environed  our 
farmers  in  the  raising  of  grain  crops,  or  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  harvests  of  the  Ukraine,  or  of  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  third  place — and  this  is  perhaps  a  more  vital 
consideration  than  any — How  is  the  constant  recurrence  of 
monetary  crises,  similar  to  that  which  has  left  such  woful 
desolation  behind  it,  to  be  avoided  upon  every  recurrence  of 
a  deficient  harvest  at  home,  and  an  abundant  importation 
from  abroad  ?  The  people  of  England  are  sensitively  alive  on 
this  subject.  They  watch  the  rain  in  autumn  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety ;  and  if  it  falls  a  few  days  more  than  usual, 
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the  ntmoat  alana  pervades  all  clasBes.  Thej  know  well 
vhftt  rain  in  autumn  portends.  Thej  see  rising  up,  in 
dismal  perspective  before  them,  a  great  importatioo  of  gnun, 
a  vast  export  of  sovereigns,  the  screw  put  on  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  a  contraction  of  credits  by  every  bank,  every 
man  finding  hiB  creditors  on  hia  back,  and  one-half  of  his 
debtors  bankrupt.  All  this  they  see,  and  see  clearly ;  but 
the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  them  are  so  benighted  by 
the  free-trade  dogmas,  Uiat  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  tiii 
this  ia  the  creation  of  their  own  policy,  and  is  in  no  degree 
imputable  to  the  laws  of  Providence.  They  think  the 
thing  is  inevitable.  They  beheve  that  there  is  a  natural 
connection  between  three  weeks'  rain  in  August  and  a 
monetary  crisis,  just  as  there  is  between  a  similar  delnge 
and  flooded  meadows  or  destroyed  bridges.  The  evil,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  of  human  creation,  and  may,  with  absolute 
certainty,  be  avoided  by  human  means.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  three  weeks'  rain  in  August  should  pro- 
duce a  monetary  crisis  than  three  weeks'  rain  in  November. 
It  is  our  ruinous  monetary  laws  which  render  them  cause 
and  effect. 

But  assuming  that  the  monetary  laws  are  to  continue, 
and  free  trade  to  be  persisted  in,  it  will  become  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  especially  the  trcuUng  classes,  to  con- 
sider well  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  on 
the  monetary  concerns  of  the  country,  and,  through  them, 
on  the  solvency  of  every  one  of  themeelT^.  We  have  seen 
that  the  heavy  rains  and  large  importations  of  grain  in  1839 
produced  the  severe  and  long-protracted  period  of  distress 
from  1839  to  1842 ;  and  that  the  potato  failure  in  1846, 
acting  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  occasioned  the 
tenible  catastrophe  of  October  1847.  But  what  was  the 
importation  of  grain  in  either  of  these  periods  of  distress  or 
famine  to  that  which  is  now  taking  place,  and  has  become 
habitual  in  the  face  of  exceedingly  low  prices?  In  1839, 
the  whole  grain  of  all  kinds  imported  was  4,000,000 
quarters,  an  amount  in  those  days  unprecedented.  In  1846 
and  1847j  12,000,000  quarters,  under  the  stimulus  of 
famine  prices,  were  imported  in  fifteen  months.  But  now, 
afler  a  fine  harvest,  and  with  wheat  at  40s.  a  quarter,  we 
are  importing  annually,  as  our  average  amottnt,  above  twelve 
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miUiona  of  quarters  of  foreign  grain!  How  are  the  moat 
terrible  commercial  disastera  to  be  averted  if  this  immense 
amount  receives  any  augmentation  from  bad  seasons  ?  Naj, 
how  are  thej  to  be  averted  even  in  ordinary  seasons,  with 
80  immense  a  drain  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the  country  1 
This  is  a  question  in  which  the  mercantile  classes  are  far 
more  interested  than  the  agricultural — for  with  them  a 
monetary  crisis  is  an  affair  of  life  and  death.  With  land- 
holders, cheap  prices,  unless  very  long  continued,  are  merely 
an  affair  of  temporary  loss  of  income,  because  the  land  itself 
remains,  and  it  is  the  value  of  the  annual  fruits  only  that  is 
affected. 

To  compensate  so  many  perils,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
have  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency,  since  they  were 
simultaneously  brought  into  action  in  this  country,  afforded 
such  a  spectacle  of  internal  prosperity  and  concord  as  to 
Fender  them  on  the  whole  worth  persisting  in,  at  such 
hazard  to  our  national  independence,  and  even  existence  1 
Alas !  the  view  is  now,  if  possible,  more  alanning  than  the 
prospect  of  dangers  to  come,  so  much  hare  the  realised 
and  experienced  evils  of  the  new  system  exceeded  what 
the  most  sombre  imagination,  fraught  with  the  most 
gloomy  images,  could  have  anticipated.  Amidst  the  infinite 
variety  of  topics  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  select  the 
five  following,  as  bearing  decisively  on  the  subject :  — 
The  increase  of  the  poor-rate,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  the  increase  in  emigration;  the  increase  of  crime; 
the  decline  in  railway  travelling;  and  the  ruin  of  agriculture 
in  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  poor-rate,*  since  free 
trade  and  the  new  monetary  system  were  introduced,  we 

*  Pooi^Batefl  in  England  and  Wales. 


T«r. 

Eipendttnn. 

Awuiprin 

Year. 

Ai™»prl« 

1836 

SSa    6d 

1841 

54i  lid 

62>    Sd 

1844 

S7i    5d 

lfi39 

69>    4d 

1846 

53>    2d 

59i    Od 

IStl 

65i    3d 

.B4S 

Ml    6d 

—PodT-RaU  Rtport,  184B. 

In  184S  no  lens  tbao  666,338  obMioditd  Isbourcn  recdTed  relief  in  EogUnd 
and  Wales.— iit'<i. 
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have  the  best  poaaible  authority  io  the  following  statement 
in  the  last  number  of  a  leading  journal  "  It  appears,"  says 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  from  Mr  Commissioner  Sjmmon'a 
report  on  pauperism,  that  the  poor-rate  in  England  has  nov 
become  heavier  than  it  was  be/ore  1 835,  when  the  New  Poor 
Law  was  introduced.  It  was,  in  1834,  £7,374,807;  it 
was,  in  1848,  £7,817,459.  Evert/  ninth  person  in  England 
is  now  a  pauper :  and  the  increase  of  paupers  during  the 
last  two  years  has  been  double  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
number  of  criminals."  •  In  Ireland,  above  2,000,000  per- 
sons are  paupers;  and  the  poor-rate  since  1846  has  risen 
from  £260,000  a-year  to  £1,987,000,  though  it  was  in  the 
first  of  these  years  only  (1846)  that  there  was  any  general 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  In  Scotland  the  poor-rate  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  ten  years ;  it  has  risen  from 
£180,000  a-year  to  £577,O00.t  Id  Glasgow,  the  poor- 
rates,  which  anterior  to  1846  were  under  £30,000  yearly 
for  the  city  and  suburbs,  rose  in  the  year  1848-9  to 
£200,000  and  in  the  present  year  (1849-50)  amount  to 
£138,500.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  assessments  have 
increased  so  prodigiously,  when  the  augmentation  of  paupers 
has  been  so  alarming.  The  following  is  the  increase  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  pariah,  being  about  a  half  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  during  the  last  three  years  : — 

■  Sdtnbvrgh  BevUv,  October  1848,  p.  624. 

t  Poor  Bates  in  ScoOind  :— 

18S6       .       .       .     £171,042     [     1839       .  .     £199,860 

ies7       .  .        160,133  1840       .        .       .       QOMl^ 

1838       ..       .        192,829      |      1S41        ...       218,481 

"  The  rsBulta  of  these  retumH  are  in  confonnity  with  those  given  in  the  Board 
of  Superrimon  Heporta.   From  them  it  ftppaua  that  the  expenditure  on  the  poor. 


n  the  year  eoding  1st  Febnuiy  1844,  wm 
Teaj  ending  Fehruaiy  1848, 
From  Hay  1840  to  Kay  1847, 

Do.  do.    1848, 

Do.  do.    1849, 

ThoB  showing  that  in  three  yean  the  inoreaa 


£258,814  19  114 
295,232  8  1 
433,916  9  6) 
S44,334  7  6j 
877,044  0  0 
m  ie38G,619  7s.  7id. 


'"SE^ 

Totil 

5"«se 

r— '  ~T 

Fab.  1,1849 
...     1846 

H>y  14,1847 
:..  1848 
...      1849 

82,SS7 

433,91  S 
S44,331 

fi77.'M4 

227,647 
302,126 

—ScoitA  Poor-Lau  JIgwrt  for  1849. 
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1846-7 
1848-9 


7,464 
15,911 
61,862 


The  pauper  funerals  in  Glasgov,  in  1848  and  1849, 
■were  as  foUowB : — 


Teu.  TottL  Pupn. 

1848  .        .         13,179        .        .        4,042 

1849  13,731  8,677 
— Stkaho's  MoTtaiitj/  Seport,  1849. 

In  the  county  of  Lanark,  including  Glasgow,  the  total 
paupera  relieved  in  1846-8  were, — 

Tai.  OnRgll.  CuuL  ToUL 

1846-7  17,204        .        32,233        .        49,487 

1847-8  22,685        .        81,938        .      104,623 

being  about  a  fifth  of  the  population. 

The  enormoos  and  unprecedented  increase  of  emigration  in 
the  last  three  jears  is  still  more  alarming,  and  descriptive  of 
the  fatal  disease  under  which  the  body  politic  is  labouring. 
Previous  to  1846,  the  annual  emigration  had  stood  thus: — 


1838 

33,222 

1839 

62,207 

1840 

90,743 

1841 

118,692 

1842 

128,344 

1843 

67,212 

1844 

70,686 

1846 

93,601 

1846 

129,851 

But  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency  soon  doubled  these 
numbers.    The  emigration  stands  thus  in  round  numbers : — 

1847     .     .     .     258,461 
1348         .     .     248,682 

For  1849  the  numbers  have  not  yet  been  made  up ;  but 
that  they  have  much  exceeded  300,000  is  well  known,  and 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  facts.  From  the  official 
return  made  up  at  New  York,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  October  10,  it  appears  that,  up  to  that 
date,  there  had  landed,  in  that  narbour  alone,  238,487 
emigrants,  of  whom  no  less  than  189,800  ivere  Irish.  If  to 
these  is  added  the  emigrants  who  went  to  Boston — where 
13,000  landed  in  the  same  period,  and  those  who  have  gone 
to  Canada,  where  above  60,000  landed  last  year — it  is 
evident  that  the  total  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 
this  year  must  have  considerably  exceeded  300,000 ;  being 
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probably  tbe  greatest  emigration  from  anj  conntrj  in  a 
single  jear  is  tbe  vbole  aDD^  of  the  world.*  It  considerablj 
exceeds  tbe  annual  increment  of  tbe  popnlatioQ  of  tbe 
United  KiDgdom,  wbicb  ia  about  230,000  :  so  tbat,  under 
tbe  combined  action  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  cuirency, 
THB  FOPtJLATlOS  OP  GbEAT  BbITAIN  AND  IrBLAHD,  WHICH 
FOB  THREE  CEHTtXBIES  HAD  COHTINtTALLT  BEBN  ADTANCINa, 
HAS  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  DECLINED.  Tbe  Free-traders  majr 
boast  of  an  exploit  wbicb  all  tbe  enemies  of  England  have 
never  been  able  to  effect.  Tbis  bas  become  so  notorious,  tbat 
it  baa  passed  into  an  ordinary  newspaper  paragraph ;  vhit^, 
without  attracting  tbe  least  attention — though  it  is  tbe  most 
striking  thing  tbat  has  occurred  in  English  history  for  fire 
centuries — is  now  making  the  round  of  tbe  public  prints. 

It  ia  in  Ttun  to  pat  this  dismal  fact  down  to  the  account 
of  tbe  Irish  famiue.  Tbat  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1846*7, 
three  years  ago,  since  which  period  we  hare  had  good  bar- 
vesta  ;  notwithstanding  which  tbe  emigration  has,  since  tfaa^ 
been  constantly  about  250,000 ;  and  tbis  year,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  harvest,  has  turned  300,000. 

Tbe  increase  of  crime  during  tbe  last  three  years  has 
been  equally  alarming,  and  illnstrative  of  the  grievous 
distress  which,  for  tbat  period,  has  affected  tbe  industrial 
interests  of  the  empire.  During  tbe  last  three  years,  the 
increase  of  crime  in  the  two  islands  +  has  been  nearly  50  per 

mignHon  for  the  Uet  six  jearB  has  been 


7,738 
10,035 


t  Committed  in  the  Unitad  Kingdom. 


Y-.. 

n«ud. 

Inlud. 

BMU-d. 

Tmu. 

1636 

20,964 

28,891 

3933 

47,797 

BS7 

23.612 

14,804 

3126 

41,542 

S3S 

23.094 

15,723 

3418 

42,SSi 

839 

24,443 

36,393 

8409 

54,344 

840 

27,187 

3873 

S4;892 

B4I 

27,760 

20,796 

3663 

83,118 

843 

31,309 

31,186 

418S 

56^684 

843 

29,591 

20,126 

3615 

6S,'3a2 

84« 

26,543 

19,448 

3575 

49,665 

S4S 

24,303 

16,696 

3537 

44536 

MS 

1M.107 

18,492 

4069 

47,668 

1347 

28,833 

31,309 

4635 

64:677 

184B 

90,349 

38,522' 

4909 

73,780 

—Port  ReporU,  184S. 
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cent.  Sir  K.  Peel,  in  spring  1846,  vhen  the  railway 
maDia  vaa  at  its  height,  and  full  employment  was  girea 
to  railway  labourers  and  mechaDica  in  every  part  of  the 
couDtry,  dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  complacency  on 
the  diminatiou  of  commitments  which  appeared  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  his  measures  in  1842.  We  hope  he  will  dwell 
with  equal  emphasis  on  the  increase  of  crime  since  that 
time,  and  draw  from  it  the  appropriate  conclusion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  subsequent  measures. 

The  woful  state  of  the  railway  interests  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  steady  and  alarming  decrease  of  the  mileage 
profits,  on  an  avei-age  of  all  the  lines,  is  another  internal 
symptom  of  the  dreadful  efiects  of  the  new  system  which, 
within  the  last  three  years,  haa  been  introduced.  Railway 
property,  within  the  last  three  years,  has  almost  everywhere 
declined  to  a  half,  in  many  great  lines  to  a  third  of  its 
former  value.  In  one  of  the  greatest  lines  in  the  kingdom, 
the  £50  shares,  all  paid  up,  are  now  selling  at  £11,  and 
were  even  lately  down  as  low  as  £10.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  Timea  of  October  21  : — 

"  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  number  of  miles  opened  at  Micbaelmas 
in  Beven  consecnttve  years,  and  the  average  traffic  per  mile  dnring  the  first 


8  aofflcientiy 


To  what  is  this  lamentable  sinking  of  property,  in  so 
important  a  branch  of  public  investment,  to  be  ascribed  ? 
We  are  aware  that  much  of  it  is  owing  to  unproductive 
branch  lines ;  but  what  is  the  main  cauBe  of  these  branch 
lines  having,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  proved  so  un- 
productive 1  It  is  in  rain  to  ascribe  it  to  the  cholera  :  that 
only  temporarily  aSected  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  now  over,  and  Government  have  very  properly 
appointed  a  public  thanksgiving  for  its  termination.     It  is 


nine  months  in  each  jeat 
Son. 

lUlwoingd. 

Tnnc  pw  milt 

IMS 

1,686 

£2,330 

1644 

1,770 

2,500 

1646 

2,088 

2,640 

1846 

2,498 

2,660 

1847 

8,876 

2,200 

1848 

4,178 

1,966 

1849 

4,980 

1,780 

The  decline  in  the  last  colnmn,  from  1846  to 

the  present  jear 

alarming,  and  looks  like 

a  sinking  ta  Eero." 
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eqaallj  in  rain  to  ascribe  it  to  the  monetaij  crisis  of  1847  ; 
tbiat  is  long  since  past :  capital  is  oTerflowiDg,  and  interest 
in  London  is  again  dovn  to  3  and  2^  per  cent.  It  is  en- 
dentlj  OTing  to  one  cause,  worse  than  plagae,  pestilence, 
and  famine  pnt  together — riz.  the  -wasting  away  of  the 
internal  reaources  of  the  country,  under  the  combined 
operation  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency :  free  trade 
deluging  us  with  foreign  goods  in  erery  department  of 
industry,  and  a  restricted  currency  paralysing  every  attempt 
at  competition  in  our  own.  We  are  very  complacent :  we 
not  only  present  our  shoulders  bare  to  the  blows  of  the 
enemy,  but  we  tie  up  our  own  hands,  lest,  under  the  smart 
of  the  injury,  we  should  be  tempted  to  return  them. 

But  by  far  the  most  deplorable  effect  of  free  trade  and 
a  fettered  currency  is  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  where,  for  the 
last  three  years,  misery  unexampled  and  unutterable  has 
existed.  We  shall  mention  only  three  facts  of  a  general 
nature,  descriptive  of  the  state  of  that  unhappy  country 
since  the  simoom  of  the  new  principles  blew  over  it,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  state  of  things  to  which 
they  point. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears,  from  a  parliamentary  return, 
that  the  holders  of  farms  who,  in  1846,  were  883,097  ova*  the 
Emerald  lale,  had  sunk  in  1848  to  658,834.*  Two  hundred 
and  tioevty-four  thousand  cuUivatora  of  land  have  dis- 
appeared in  throe  years,  and  with  them  at  least  a  third  of 
the  capital  bj  means  of  which  the  land  was  made  to  produce 
anything.  To  such  a  length  has  this  destruction  of  the 
tenants  gone  that  Groverament  have  made  it  the  ground  of 
the  new  Refonn  Bill  for  Ireland,  during  the  debate  on  which 
they  stated  that  the  voters  in  the  Emerald  Isle  had  sunk 
from  above  250,000  to  72,000. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bank  returns  corroborate,  in  the 
most  fearful  manner,  this  alarming  decrease  in  the  agri- 
cultural capital  and  industry  of  the  country.  Ireland,  it  is 
well  known,  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country.  Now, 
from  the  returns  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation  in  Ireland, 

•  The  offidttl  "Returns  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  Ireland  in  18*8,"  prepared 
b^  Captain  Larcom,  Bhow  that  ^e  number  of  holdingB  in  that  j^arwaBSG8,834, — 
the  same  blue-book  ebains  that  tbo  holdinga  in  1817  were  729,871,  aod  another  of 
the  year  18i6  rates  them  at  714,253,  or,  including  holdings  in  common  or  joint 
tanuicy,  at  883,097. 
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as  made  to  GoTemment  m  terma  of  the  act  of  1845,  it 
appears  that,  vhile  in  August  1846  there  were  £7,500,000, 
they  had  sunk,  in  August  1849,  to  £3,833,000  !  "  Othello's 
occupation's  gone  I"  The  bank-notes  can  find  no  employ- 
ment :  the  bankers  no  customers.  Free  trade  and  the  bank 
restrictions  have  in  three  years  reduced  the  circulation  which 
the  country  could  take  off  to  half  of  its  former  amount. 

In  the  third  place,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic, 
ire  shall  see  where,  the  cultirators  and  agricultural  capital 
of  Ireland  hare  gone.  During  the  years  1647  and  1S4S, 
out  of  the  250,000  emigrants  who  annually  left  the  British 
Isles,  about  180,000  were  &om  Ireland.  But  this  year, 
1849,  when  the  duties  on  grain  became  nominal  in  February, 
outdid  all  its  predecessors  in  the  magnitude  of  the  stream  of 
human  beings  which  it  caused  the  Emerald  Isle  to  send 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that, 
up  to  October  10, 1849, 189,800  Irish  emigrants  had  landed 
at  New  York,  besides  10,000  at  Boston.  If  to  these  we 
add  the  probable  number  to  Canada,  perhaps  30,000,  we 
shall  have  at  least  230,000  Irish  who  have  emigrated  in  one 
year  to  America — and  that  a  year  of  general  peace,  a  fine 
harvest,  reopened  Continental  markets,  and  revived  manu- 
facturing  industry  in  the  empire.  And  the  Irish  county 
members  formed  a  large  part  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  majority  which 
carried  firee  trade  in  1846.  Truly  they  have  smitten  their 
constituents  hip  and  thigh. 

After  these  facts,  and  the  wofiil  one,  that  about  2,000,000 
paupers  are  kept  alive  in  Ireland  by  a  poor-rate  of 
£1,980,000  a-year,  which  is  crushing  the  little  that  remains 
of  industry  and  cultivation  in  the  country,  it  is  superfluous 
to  go  into  details.  But  the  following  extracts  Irom  that 
powerful  free-trade  journal.  The  Times,  are  so  graphic  and 
characteristic  of  the  effect  of  its  own  favourite  measures, 
that  we  cannot  forego  the  satisfaction  of  presenting 
them  : — 

"The  landed  gentry  uid  rarmholdere  in  this  county  [Limerick,]  impelled 
by  a  national  cajiunitj',  now  at  &  crigig  withont  example  in  Ireland,  have  in 
contemplalioii  a  meetingto  represent  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lientenant 
the  ntter^  prostrate  condition  of  all  agricultural  property,  and  the  nniversal 
fdlore  of  every  expedient  in  the  beet  mral  economy  to  sngtain  the  Irish 
foimer — destitnte  of  capital,  bereft  of  legitimate  protection,  and  oTerwhelmed 
^  poor-ratee  and  taxes — againtt  tht  Free  trade  mporU  of  the  whole  vorhl, 
"Dm  IflDtsterial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  under  aanctioa  of  a  law  which  thou- 
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unda  of  her  loyal  snbjects  deprecated,  invites  the  foreign  trader  from  aB 
port*  humm  to  the  eompan  to  imporl  at  a  nonmud  doty,  tmd  Aea  mffart  him 
to  export  in  ipecie  onfy,  for  hit  own  country!  What  otber  baQaat  bare  Uie 
fleets  of  foreign  veuelB  conreyed  from  onr  shore,  for  the  last  tbi«o  yesn,  bna 
metaliic  and  hmA  aarencg  1  With  auch  immeasiirablj  nneqoal  competitioR 
at  hla  very  door,  the  native  grower  finds  no  market  for  the  produce  of  lot 
hontit  itidattry,  unleu  at  a  price  tcholfy  incompatible  urith  the  potitUm  of  a 
eohent  man.  He  sells,  alasl  onlj  to  lose,  and  the  selfish  foreigner  is  mn  of 
profit  on  every  cheap  Tentore  ;  while  his  specnlatioii  renders  no  equivalent 
whatever  to  the  revenue  or  taxation  of  that  state  which  enconiages  hb  im- 
portstioni  at  the  expense  of  onr  own  iadependence  ;  for  the  permanent  inde- 
pendence of  those  kingdoniB  implies  the  prosperity  of  Irish  prodnce,  and  iU 
preference  In  the  English  market.  Ireland,  onfortanatel;,  has  no  trade  or. 
manDfkctiire  to  employ  her  people,  and  wherefore  is  beat  known  to  EvglaDd ; 
bat  her  only  atapla,  agricnltore,  which  all  nationa,  ancient  and  modem,  loved 
to  cnltivBte,  will  soon  be  little  more  than  a  name.  The  caoses  and  efifects 
of  this  diaastroDS  revolation  the  philosopher  and  hiatorian  will  hereafter  do 
jnatice  to.  A  preparatory  meeting,  relative  to  the  above,  is  now  being  held, 
with  closed  doors,  in  the  connty  court,  Lord  Monteagle  in  the  chair.  Poor- 
rate  was  the  monater  grievance  of  discnssion.  The  meeting  broke  np  at 
three  o'clock,  It  having  been  decided  to  collect  facta  from  every  district  of  the 
country  in  connexion  with  taxation  and  valuation  of  property." — Lxmerick 
Chronicle,  of  Saturday,  Oct.  6. 

"  Tbk  Laud  Qdestioh. — A  letter  from  Eilrash,  dated  the  27th  inataat, 
and  published  in  the  C3are  Jounud,  says ; — '  So  eager  are  the  conntfy 
farmers  to  make  sale  of  their  grain,  that  every  day  is  a  markeL  Two 
cauaea  seem  to  infiucncB  them ;  flrat,  their  present  and  nrgent  neceaeities 
pre«s  upon  them ;  and  secondly,  an  opinion  prevails,  which  appeara  aot  to 
be  confined  to  the  west,  that  it  is  more  aecore  to  have  the  money  in  tbdr 
packets  than  to  leave  the  crop  to  become  a  prey  to  agent  or  poar-rats 
collector ;  and  also  that,  in  the  event  of  no  redaction  being  made  in  tfa« 
annual  rent,  they  may  have  no  difficulty  in  walking  off.  Snch  are  the 
feelioga  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  thia 
locality.  It  is  now  too  plain  and  obvious,  tbat,  should  a  rednction  in  the 
rents  take  place  here,  it  will  come  two  years  too  late,  as  the  greater 
number  of  the  farmers  (formerly  comfbrtahte)  have  not  aa  much  as  would 
sapporC  their  families  for  half  the  coming  year.  This  is  a  sad  bnt  tme  state 
of  things,  in  a  district  where,  some  few  yean  eince,  the  rente  were  paid, 
perh^is,  more  regularly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  A 
few  have  left  their  holdinga,  after  selling  every  article,  leaving  the  naked 
walla  of  a  house  to  the  landlord,  and  gone  to  a  neigfaboaring  townland, 
where  the  quality  and  cheapneas  of  the  land  presented  a  greater  enconrage- 
ment ;  but  such  cases  of  fiying  tenants  have  become  so  common  of  late, 
that  every  paper  teema  with  similar  statementa,  Jfwe  are  to  have  the  bad 
eultivaied  here,  the  renlt  rnvtl  not  only  be  reduced  to  half  tht  former  price, 
bnt  the  tenant  mnst  be  assisted  to  aet  the  crop,  and  enconraged  to  intro* 
dnce  a  proper  method  of  cultivation,  otherwise  the  land  will  be  left  idle, 
and  the  majority  of  theprtterd  occignere  viS  become  mMote*  of  Ike  work' 
hoiue:"—Tima,  Oct.  81,  1849. 

"  There  mual  also  be  taken  into  account  the  dire  domestic  privations 
endured  for  the  last  three  years  of  famine,  the  general  flight  of  tenania  with 
the  landlords'  rent,  the  desertion  of  the  land,  impoverished  to  the  last 
degree  by  tiie  runaways,  yet  for  whose  dishonesty  and  abnse  of  solemn 
contract  tiie  unfortunate  proprietor  Is  held  reapODsible—tbe  abandoned 
farms  being  still  subject  to  ai:cumnlation  of  poor-rate  and  taxes.  Then 
come  the  distraint,  the  impounding,  the  sale  and  aacrifice  of  property ; 
while  the  home  market,  ncamped  by  free'trade  wnA  foreignert,  hae  left 
landlord  and  farmer  no  help  or  resource  whatever  to  bear  op  against  the 
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latolerable  oiq>res«ioii  of  &nuici>l  burdens,  sanctioned  ty  law,  nnder  the 
Tree  coDBtitation  of, Great  Britain]  One  case  of  grievona  BnfTering  by  a 
raepectable  famil;  Ld  thii  conntj  was  commimicaMd  to  the  preparatory 
meeting  on  Saturdaj  last,  bj  odb  of  the  gentlemen  present.  Xbe  possessor 
ofarent-roUof  £1500  a-vear  landed  estate,  which  netted  £1200  onniHi^ 
fimr  yean  ago,  wot  dbmuUly  compeUtd  to  tubtiit  with  hit  wife  and  tattn 
chUdraijJiir  three  month*  of  the  paMt  tvxhe,  without  the  ardiitary  mmfort  of 
a  meat  Smner;  a  cap  or  weak  tea  or  coffee,  and  the  vegetables  of  the 
kitcben-KiirdeD,  coramonlj  furnUbing  the  table  of  this  most  wretched  bonse- 
hold  I  Kicredible  and  appalling  as  this  ma?  appear,  we  hare  been  assured 
it  is  not  a  solitarj  instance  of  the  excessive  want  and  privation  known  to 
exist."— r6iu»,  Nov.  4,  1849. 

So  much  for  the  working  of  free-trade  and  a  restricted 
corrency  in  the  Emerald  Talc.  One  wonld  suppose,  in 
reading  these  melancholy  accounta,  we  were  not  dealing 
with  any  people  in  modem  times,  hut  transported  back  to 
those  dismal  periods,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  the  contemporary  annalists  contemplated  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  tace,  from  the  desolation  of  some  of  its 
prOTinces. 

This  dreadful  state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  what,  under  the  operation  of  these  causes,  aided  by 
the  fatal  step  of  unqualified  emancipation,  has  for  some 
years  been  going  on  in  the  West  Indies.  We  hare  not 
room  to  enlarge  on  this  prolific  subject,  teeming  as  it  does 
with  facts  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  the  free-trade  system. 
They  are  generally  known.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Wesi 
Indies  are  totally  mined.  British  colonies,  on  which 
£120,000,000  sterling  has  been  eipended,  and  which 
fifteen  years  ago  produced  £22,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural produce  annually,  hare  been  irrecoverably  destroyed. 
The  fee-simple  of  all  the  estates  they  contain  would  not 
sell  for  £5,000,000  sterling.  We  know  an  estate  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  formerly  used  to  net  £15,000  a-year, 
and  to  which  £7000  worth  of  the  best  new  machinery  was 
sent  within  the  last  fire  years,  which  the  proprietor  would 
be  too  happy  to  sell,  machinery  and  all,  for  £5000. 

Cakada  has  lately  shared  largely  in  the  moral  earth- 
quake which  has  so  violently  shaken  all  parts  of  the  British 
empire.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  temperate  and 
dignified  statement  of  their  grievances,  lately  published  by 
350  of  the  leading  men  at  Montreal,  to  show  how  largely 
free  trade  enters  into  them. 
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"  Belon^Qg  to  all  parties,  origins,  and  creeds,  but  yet  agreed  npon  the 
advantage  of  co- operation  for  the  performance  of  a  common  dotj  to  our- 
selves  and  onr  coantrj,  growing  ont  of  a  cominoa  ueceasit;,  we  have  con- 
aentcd,  ia  view  of  a  brighter  and  happier  fiitnre,  to  merge  in  oblivion  all 

East  differences  of  whatever  character,  or  attributable  to  wtiatever  aoorce. 
1  appealing  to  our  fellow- colonists  to  tinilfi  with  ns  in  this  our  most 
noed^  duty,  we  aolemaly  conjure  them,  as  they  desire  a  successfiil  issoe, 
and  the  weU'are  of  their  coantry,  to  enter  npon  the  task,  at  thia  momentons 
crisis,  in  the  same  fVatemal  spirit. 

"  ITie  reverialofthe  andenl  potiqf  of  Great  Britaoi,  y^itrebs  the  irilhdrem 
from  the  ooloniei  their  wonted  protection  m  her  nua-kels,  hat  praditeed  Ike 
nuMt  dttastroux  effecit  upon  Caaada.  In  Hmrejing  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country,  what  but  ruin  or  rapid  deaa/  meet*  the  eyel  Oar  proTincial 
government  and  civic  corporations  embarrassed;  oar  banking  and  other 
secnriUea  greatly  depreciated ;  onr  mercantile  and  agricnltnral  interests 
alike  nnprOBperouB ;  real  estate  scarcely  saleable  npon  any  terma;  onr 
nnrivalled  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  almost  annsed ;  while  commerce 
abandons  oar  shores,  the  circuiating  a^ritai  amaued  under  a  morefoBomvUe 
lytlem  ia  dieeipated,  with  none  from  any  other  quarter  to  replace  it  1  Thus, 
withOQt  available  capital,  unable  to  effect  a  loan  with  foreign  states,  or 
with  the  mother  country,  althongh  offering  secnri^  greatly  superior  to  that 
which  readily  obtuns  money  both  from  the  United  States  and  Gieu 
Britain,  when  other  than  colonists  are  the  applicants ;— crippled,  therefore, 
and  checked  ia  the  full  career  of  private  ana  public  enterpnse,  this  posses- 
sion of  the  British  oDwn — onr  conntiy — stands  before  the  world  is  humi- 
liating contrast  with  its  immediate  neighbours,  ez.tubiting  eveiy  symptom  of 
a  nation  fast  sinking  to  decay. 

"  With  enperabandont  water-power  and  cheap  labour,  eqiedally  in 
Lower  Canada,  we  have  yet  no  domestic  manufactores ;  nor  can  the  most 
sanguine,  unless  nnder  altered  circamatancea,,  anticipate  the  home  growth, 
or  advent  fivm  foreign  parts,  of  either  capital  or  enterprise  to  embaric  in 
this  great  soorce  of  natiooal  wealth.  Our  institutions,  unhappily,  have  not 
that  impress  of  permanence  which  can  alone  impart  Becnrity  and  inspira 
confidence,  and  the  Canadian  market  Is  too  limited  to  tempt  the  foreiga 
capitalist. 

"  While  the  adjoining  states  are  covered  with  a  network  of  thriving 
rulways,  Canada  possesses  but  three  lines,  whidi,  together,  scaicely  exceed 
fiftv  miles  in  length,  and  the  stock  in  two  of  whidi  is  held  at  a  depreciation 
of  n'om  60  to  80  per  cent — a  fatal  symptom  of  the  toipor  overspreading  the 
land."— TuBW,  Oct.  31, 

Id  what  graphic  terms  are  the  ineyitable  results  of  free 
trade  and  a  restricted  currency  here  portrayed  by  the 
sufferers  under  their  effects  I  Colonial  protection  with- 
drawn ;  home  industry  swamped  by  foreign ;  canals  unused ; 
banks  alarmed;  capital  dissipated;  rirers  and  barbours 
untenanted ;  property  unsaleable !  One  would  hare  thought 
they  were  transcribing  from  this  Magazine  some  of  the 
numerous  passages  in  which  we  have  predicted  its  effects. 
And  let  England  recollect,  Canada  now  employs  1,100,000 
of  the  tonnage  of  British  shipping.  Let  it  be  struck  off,  and 
added  to  the  other  side,  and  the  British  tonnage  employed 
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Id  carryiag  od  oar  trade,  Till,  in  a  fev  years,  be  made  less 
than  the  foreign.* 

One  vould  have  thought,  from  the  present  state  of 
Canada,  that  our  colonial  secretary  had  foUoved  the  advice 
of  Franklin  in  his  "  Rules  for  making  a  great  Empire  a 
small  one." 

"  If  yoQ  are  told  of  disamtenlt  in  yonr  colonies,  never  believe  that  they 
ftre  general,  or  that  yon  hare  given  occasion  for  them ;  ther^bre,  do  not 
lAinJ  of  applying  rmy  remedy  or  of  changing  any  offensive  meamre.  Redrew 
no  grievance  lest  the;  shonld  be  enconroged  to  demand  the  redress  of  some 
other  grievance.  Yield  no  redress  that  is  just  and  reasonable,  lest  they 
Bbonld  make  another  demand  that  is  nnreasonable.  Take  all  your  injbrma- 
tioJU  of  the  state  of  your  a^oniea  from  your  govemort  and  o_ffictrs  in  enmity 
mtk  Aem. 

"  If  yon  see  rival  nations  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  yonr  dieonion  with 
yonr  provinces,  and  endeavonring  to  promote  it— if  they  translate,  poblish, 
and  applaud  all  the  complaints  of  your  discontented  colontsts,  at  the  some 

time  privately  Btlmnlatiog  ^ou  to  severer  measnrea let  not  that  'alarm  or 

offend  yoQ.  Why  shonld  it  ?  You  all  mean  the  same  thing." — (Rukt  16 
and  17.) 

If  our  rulers  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  sages  of 
former  times,  instead  of  the  theories  of  modem  buUionists 
and  interested  parties,  they  vould  have  avoided  this 
unparalleled  accumulation  of  disasters.  Hear  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men,  Lord  Bacon,  on  the  subject : — 

"  For  the  home  trade  I  first  commend  to  yonr  consideration  the  encou- 
ragement of  tillage,  which  will  enable  the  kingdom  to  provide  com  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation ;  and  I  myself  have  known  more  than 
ODce,  when  in  times  of  dearth,  in  Qneen  Elizabeth's  days.  It  dn^ed  mnch 
coin  of  the  kingdom  to  famish  qs  with  com  from  foreign  parts." 

He  added  also — 

"  Let  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  trade  be  so  laid  that  the  exportation 
of  home  commodities  be  more  Id  valae  than  the  importation  of  foreign, 
so  we  shall  be  sure  that  the  stocks  of  the  lungdom  shall  yearly  Increase, 
for  then  the  balance  of  trade  must  be  retumed  in  money." 

*  BritiBh   tonnoge   to   British  North  Americaii     Biitidi  lonuge.    Fvniga. 

coloniea,   1846, 1,076,182 

To  United  Stat«B  of  America,       .  .  .      20fi,123       JSfi,39S 


— Pobtbb'b  ParliamaUary  TahUx,  1816,  p.  62.  3^82,44<l 

The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1617  gare  such  an  impulss  to  foreign 
shipping,  that,  in  the  first  year  after  the  loss   of  Canada,  the  foreign  shipping 
employed  in  our  trade  would  eiceed  the  Britiah,  even  mppoang  wo  only  lost 
trade  by  its  independence. 
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And  Lord  Bacon  vent  on  to  give  this  wholesome  piece  of 
adrice : — 

"  Instead  of  ajiDg  ttp  ■11  thiogs  which  are  either  broiwht  from  beyond 
eea  or  wronght  bj  the  hands  of  Btnngers,  let  iia  advance  the  native  commo- 
dities of  onr  own  tdogdom,  and  employ  onr  own  coontrymen  beTora 
Btrangers." — Bactm't  Euayt. 

"  Trade,"  says  Locke,  "  is  neceuaiy  to  the  prodaction  of  riches,  and 
Dunuy  to  tht  carryiitff  on  of  trade.  This  Is  principally  to  be  looked  after, 
and  taken  care  of ;  for  if  this  be  nef^ected,  we  shall  in  rain,  bj  rantriraoces 
among  onrs^ves,  and  ahnffliag  the  little  money  we  have  from  one  hand  to 
another,  endeavonr  to  prevent  onr  wants:  decay  of  trade  will  quickly  waste 
■II  the  remainder ;  and  then  the  landed  man,  who  thinks,  perhaps,  by  the 
fall  of  interest,  to  raise  the  valne  of  his  land,  will  find  himself  cnieUy 
mistaken,  when,  the  money  being  gone,  (as  It  will  be  if  onr  trade  be  not 
kept  np,)  he  can  get  neither  farmer  to  rent,  nor  purchaser  to  buy,  his 
land."  ........ 

'^  If  one-third  of  the  money  employed  in  trade  were  locked  np  or  gone 
ont  of  England,  most  not  the  landlords  receive  one-third  less  for  their 
goods,  ahd,  consequently,  rente  fall— a  less  quantity  of  money  by  one-third 
being  to  be  distribnted  amongst  an  equal  nnmber  of  receivers  ?  Indeed, 
people,  not  perceiviug  the  money  to  be  gone,  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  one  of 
another ;  and  each  suspecting  another's  ineqnttlity  of  gain  to  rob  him  of  bis 
share,  every  one  will  be  employing  his  skill  and  power,  the  best  he  can, 
to  retrieve  it  again,  and  to  bring  money  into  his  pocket  in  the  same  plenty 
as  formeriy.  Bnt  this  is  but  scrambling  amongst  ourselves,  and  helps  no 
more  against  onr  wants  than  the  pnlling  of  a  short  coverlid  wiU,  amongst 
children  that  lie  together,  preserve  them  all  from  the  cold— tonw  wiO  ttame, 
vniat  ViefiUlieT  of  Ihe/amih/  prooide  btUer,  and  enlarge  the  tcantf  eotxriag, 
,  This  pulling  and  contest  is  nsnally  between  the  candid  man  and  the 
merchant." — Locke's  Workt,  v.  14,  70,  71.  Cotuideratioiu  on  Rate  of 
Itderut,  and  Raxting  the  Value  ofMon^. 

We  add  only  the  opinion  of  a  great  authority  with  the 
Free-traders,  Mr  Malthus,  which  seems  almost  prophetic  of 
what  is  now  passing  in  this  country.  We  are  indebted  for  it 
to  the  Morning  Post,  which  has  consistently  and  ably 
argued  the  doctrines  of  protection  and  an  adequate 
currency  since  they  were  first  assailed. 

"  Ifthepriceof  com  were  tofallto  50s.  a  quarter,  and  labour  and  other 
commodities  nearly  in  proportion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stock- 
holder would  be  buiefited  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  the  industrions  classes 
of  society.  During  the  twenty  yean  beginning  with  1794,  and  ending  with 
1813,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  about  838. ;  daring  ten  years,  endmg 
with  181S,  92s. ;  and  duriug  the  last  five  years  of  this  same  twenty,  the 
price  was  108s.  In  the  coarse  of  these  twenty  years,  Government  borrowed 
near  £500,000,000  of  real  capital,  exclusive  of  the  sinking-fund,  at  the  rale 
of  abont  five  per  cent  interest.  But  if  com  shall  fall  to  503.  a  quarter,  and 
Other  commoaities  in  proportion,  instead  of  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  the 
Government  will  really  pay  an  interest  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  and  for 
the  last  £300,000,000,  of  ten  per  cent.  This  must  be  pud  by  the  indns- 
trions  classes  of  society,  and  by  the  landlords ;  that  is,  by  ail  those  whose 
nominal  incomes  vary  with  the  variations  in  the  meaanre  of  valoe :  and  if 
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we  completely  tucceed  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  com  and  labour,  this 
Increased  interest  mnat  be  piud  Id  fatnre  from  a  reveune  of  about  hcUf  the 
junnmai  value  of  the  national  ijtcome  in  1813.  If  we  consider  with  what  an 
increased  w«ght  the  taxes  on  tea,  sngar,  malt,  soap,  candles,  &c.,  wonld 
in  this  case  bear  on  the  labooring  classes  of  society,  and  what  proportion  of 
their  income  all  the  active,  indostriooB  middle  orders  of  the  state,  as  wdl  as 
the  higher  orders,  must  pay,  in  assessed  toies  and  the  various  articles  of 
custom  and  excise,  the  preimre  will  appear  to  be  abeotutely  iidolercM^ 
Indeed,  if  the  measure  of  value  were  reklly  to 'fall  as  we  have  supposed, 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  conutry  would  be  absolutefy  unoife  to 
continue  the  poA/mait  of  the  present  intereit  of  Iht  Tiational  debt." — Mtdthu'* 
Euayt. 

This  was  Mr  Maltlius'a  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  wheat 
falling  to  50s.  What  would  he  have  said  of  it  at  408.,  its 
present  ayerage  price  1  We  recommend  the-  concluding 
paragraph  to  the  notice  of  the  fund-holders,  mainly  by 
whose  influence  the  late  changes  hare  been  iatroduced. 

But  let  the  Free-traders  be  of  good  cheer — they  have 
done  marvellous  things.  They  have  accomplished  what 
DO  British  statesmen,  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  hare  been 
able  to  effect.  They  hare  stopped  the  growth  of  our 
population,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  four  centuries, 
rendered  it  retrograde.  They  have  sent  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand  people  yearly  out  of 
the  country,  for  three  years,  in  search  of  food.  They  have 
lowered  the  Irish  circulation  of  notes  a  half  They  have, 
with  one  blow,  swamped  the  Poor-law  Ameudment  Act  in 
England,  and  rendered  rates  higher,  even  with  prices 
extremely  low,  than  they  ever  were  in  English  history. 
They  have  extirpated  200,000  cultivators  in  Ireland. 
They  have  cut  £80,000,000  a-year  off  from  the  remunera- 
tion of  cultivation  and  the  encouragement  of  the  home 
market  to  our  manufactures  in  Great  Britain.  Tbey  have 
lowered  railway  property  more  than  a  half.  They  have 
destroyed  at  least  a  half  of  the  whole  commercial  and 
trading  wealth  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  They  have 
made  the  nation  dependent,  in  two  years,  for  a  fourth  of 
its  subsistence  on  foreign  states.  They  have  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  independence,  if  the  present 
system  is  persisted  in,  impossible.  They  have  destroyed 
£100,000,000  worth  of  property  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  have  sown  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  Canada,  and 
rendered  its  Beparation,  at  no  distant  period,  from  Great 
Britain  a  matter  of  certainty.     Tbey  have  repealed  the 
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NaTigation  Laws,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  right  arm  of  oar 
naval  strength.  They  are  fast  laying  the  seeds  of  dismem- 
berment in  our  colonial  empire.  They  Till  soon  rednc6,  if 
unchecked  in  their  career,  the  immense  empire  of  England 
to  two  islands,  oppressed  with  taxes,  eaten  up  by  paupers, 
importing  a  third  of  their  annual  subsistence  from  foreign 
states,  brought  in  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  are  the  effects 
of  PRBB  TBADB  AT  ITS  ZENITH.  What  Will  they  be  at  its 
Nadir  ? 


E  FIRST  VOLPHB. 
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